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BRYOLOGIOAL    NOTES. 

By  Ernest  S.  Salmon,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  Journ.  Bot.  1901,  p.  365.) 

(Plate  429.) 

In  my  previous  uote  (Journ.  Bot.  1901,  p.  360)  on  Anomodon 
Toccoa  Sulliv.  &  Lesq.,  I  mentioned  that  "  Toccoa  Falls,  Northern 
Georgia" — the  type  locality  for  the  species — was  the  only  station 
known  in  North  America.  I  have,  however,  just  received,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Britton,  a  specimen  (now  in  the  Kew  Her- 
barium) of  A.  ToccocB  from  the  "  Falls  of  the  Yadkin  River,  North 
Carolina,"  where  it  was  collected  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Small,  in  August, 
1892.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  example  is  distinctly 
flagelliferous. 

(21).    Chinese  Mosses. 

Amongst  a  few  mosses  lately  brought  back  from  China  by  Dr. 
A.  Henry  there  occurs  a  new  species  of  Catharuiea.  The  following 
is  the  description  of  the  plant : — 

Catharinea  Henryi,  sp.  n.  (figs.  1-8).  Dioica?,  cjespitosa, 
humilis,  gracilescens  ;  caule  erecto  simplice  vel  dichotomo  ad 
1  cent,  alto,  foliis  inferioribus  minimis  squamiformibus  distanti- 
bus,  superioribus  et  summis  confertis  patentibus  et  erecto-patentibus 
siccitate  tortis  et  crispatis,  superioribus  obovatis  vel  oblongis,  circ. 
5  mill,  longis,  1-5  mill,  latis,  summis  longioribns,  circ.  8  mill, 
longis,  1-3  mill,  latis,  anguste  lingulatis,  perichnstialibus  longissimis 
centimetrum  et  ultra  longis,  foliorum  margine  uudulato  anguste 
luteo-limbato  ad  medium  et  infra  argute  denticulato,  dentibus  folii 
apicem  versus  validis  plerumque  geminatis,  nervo  sat  valido  infra 
folii  summum  apicem  evanido,  apicem  versus  subtus  spinoso- 
denticulato,  lamellis  paucis  (2-4)  humillimis  ab  uno  strato  (1-3) 
cellularum  constructis,  foliis  superioribus  et  summis  interdum 
lenitcr  transversaliter  undulatis  subtus  apicem  versus  denticulis 
sparsis  hispidis,  cellulis  foliorum  superioribus  rotundato-quadrato- 
hexagonis  chlorophyllosis,  15-20  /x  latis,  basilaribus  rectangulis, 
fructu  ex  eodem  perichjetio  solitario  vel  binato,  capsula  in  pedunculo 
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gracili  erecto  plus  minus  flexuoso  primum  stramineo  delude  pur- 
pureo,  2-2-5  cent,  alto,  elougato-cylindracea,  5-6  mill,  longa  in 
collum  defluente  Itevi  arcuato-subeeruua  paclayderma  brunnea, 
operculo  e  basi  hemisphaerica  inflata  purpurea  longe  rostellato 
capsulse  tertiam  partem  sequaute,  rostello  tenui  subrecto  vel  cur- 
vato,  peristomii  dentibus  32,  normalibus. 

Hah.  China ;  Yunnan,  Szemao  forest,  5000  ft.  {Dr.  A.  Henry, 
no.  13,608). 

C.  rhijstophijllcB  C.  Miill.  (in  Nuov.  Giorn.  Bot.  Ital.  n.  ser.  iii. 
93  (1896))  habitu  similis  et  affinis ;  foliis  autem  laxius  areolatis, 
lamellis  minus  evolutis  laxius  areolatis  nee  non  foliis  baud  vel  vix 
transversaliter  undulatis  differt. 

The  present  species  closely  resembles  C.  rJnjstophijlla  C.  Miill. 
in  general  appearance.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  V.  F.  Brotherus  for 
kindly  sending  me  a  specimen  of  Miiller's  species,  from  the  type- 
locality  Tue-lian-pin,  Schen-si,  China  (J.  Giraldi,  April,  1895). 
On  comparing  this  with  the  plant  collected  by  Dr.  Henry,  it  was 
found  that  the  cells  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  lamella  were  decidedly 
larger  in  the  latter  than  in  C.  rhystoplujlla.  In  C.  Henryl  the  leaf- 
cells  measure  15-20  [j,  wide,  whilst  in  C.  rhystopJiylla  they  measure 
10-14  jx  wide  (cfr.  figs.  4  &  7  with  figs.  9  &  10).  The  leaves  of 
C.  rhystophylla  also  differ  in  being  regularly  and  strongly  trans- 
versely undulate,  with  transverse  rows  of  spines  at  the  back  of  the 
leaf  along  the  crests  of  the  undulations ;  whilst  in  C.  Henryi  the 
leaves  are  not  or  only  very  slightly  transversely  undulate,  and 
have  only  a  few  scattered  spines  at  the  back.  The  lamellfe  also  of 
C.  rhystophylla  are  more  developed  (cfr.  fig.  10  with  fig.  7). 

C.  angiistata  Brid.  differs  from  the  present  species  in  its  smaller 
areolation  (cells  10-14  /x  wide),  in  the  more  numerous,  more 
highly  developed  lamellae,  &c.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  it  seems 
doubtful  if  the  true  C.  amjnstata  really  occurs  in  Japan.  Mitten, 
in  his  "  Enumeration  of  all  the  Species  of  Musci  and  Hepaticie 
recorded  from  Japan"  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  2nd  ser.  iii. 
(Bot.)  191  (1891)),  includes  this  species  on  the  strength  of  its 
being  mentioned  by  Sande  Lacoste  in  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Bol.  Lugd.- 
Bat.  ii.  295,  where  the  record  runs,  "  copiosum  legit  Textor." 
Mitten,  however,  remarks  that  the  plant  intended  "may  be  the 
narrow-leaved  state  of  A.  itndulatn))i."  There  is  a  specimen  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium,  labelled  '^  Atrichidii  angustatum  Br.  &  Schpr. 
Japonia.  Textor.  Siebold."  This  proves  on  examination  to  be 
certainly  not  C.  anynstata  (which  has  a  dioicous  inflorescence),  as 
Textor's  plant  has  an  autoicous  inflorescence,  the  male  flower  being 
situated  close  to  the  female. 

The  remaining  mosses  collected  by  Dr.  Henry  belong  to  the 
following  species  : — 

Fimaria  hygrometrica  Hedw.,  cfr.  Yunnan;  mts.  to  south-west 
of  Mengtse,  on  rocks,  7000  ft.  alt.  (no.  13,716). 

RJiodobryum  qiqanteu.m  Hook.,  cfr.  Yunnan;  Szemao,  ravines, 
3-5000  ft.  (nos.  13,711,  13,711  a).  —  Fine  fruiting  examples  of  the 
species. 

Polytrichitm  convolutum,  L.  var.  cirratum  C.  Miill.,  c.  fr,     Yun- 
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nan ;  mts.  south  of  Red  River  from  Mengtse,  at  7000  ft.  alt.  (uo. 

13,715). 

P.  (Pugonatnin)  inicrovarjiiDu  R.  Br.,  c.  fr.  Yunnan;  Mts.  to 
north  of  Mengtse,  at  6000  ft.  (no.  13,714) ;  mts.  to  south-west  of 
Mengtse,  at  6000  ft.  (no.  13,714a)  ). 

Lijiilia  cilspa  R.  Br.,  c.  fr.  Yunnan;  south  of  Red  River  from 
Mengtse,  3800  ft.  alt.  (no.  13,712). 

Trachypus  bicolor  Reinw.  &  Hornsch.,  c.  fr.  Yunnan;  mts.  to 
north  of  Mengtse,  8000  ft.  (no.  13,713).— New  to  the  Chinese  flora  ; 
hitherto  known  only  from  Sikkim,  Neilgheries,  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Ceram  (Moluccas).  In  the  Chinese  example  the  seta 
measures  up  to  3  cent.  long. 

Tlinidium  cijnihi folium  Bry.  jav.,  c.  fr.  Szemao  forest,  ravine,  on 
rock,  5000  ft.  (no.  13,553). 

iihacopilum  arhtatum  Mitt.  Ape's  Hill,  Formosa,  carpeting 
rock,  at  1000  ft.  (no.  2090). — An  interesting  discovery,  the  species 
being  hitherto  known  only  from  a  single  locality  (Yokohama). 

Mi/uroclada  cuucinna  (Wils.)  Besch.  Manchuria;  Tsien  Mts., 
{Dr.  E.  Faber,  no.  1510).  The  species  was  originally  discovered 
by  Alexander,  "on  an  old  wall,  Chusan,"  China,  Dec.  1845,  and 
described  by  Wilson  as  Ihjpnxim  concinnuut. 

All  the  specimens  are  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 

(22).    EUCAMPTODON    PILIFERUS  Mitt. 

In  Schimper's  herbarium  there  is  a  moss  labelled  "  Dicramim 
injiatiim  Sch.  Samoa  Fijee  (Grafle)."  We  find  the  same  plant  in 
Hampe's  herbarium,  labelled  "Fiji  Graffe  leg'."  in  Schimper's 
handwriting.  On  this  specimen  Hampe  has  written  "  Dicraimm 
injiatum  n.  sp.,"  and  also,  probably  at  a  later  date,  "  Solmsia  injiata, 
theca  junior  sub  lente  gymnostoma.     Fidji  Ins.  leg.  Graeffe." 

Miiller,  in  his  Genera  MuacortDii  Frondosonim,  p.  251  (1901), 
has  referred  to  this  Fiji  moss  as  follows: — "Die  augei'iihrten 
neuseelandischen  Arten  [Dicnemon  Kniiihtii  Hpe  Herb,  and  1). 
seinicrijiitutii  C.  M.]  diirften  dreist  zu  den  eigenthiimlichsten  Typen 
der  Mooswelt  gezilhlt  werden.  Diese  Eigenthiimlichkeit  steigert 
sich  bei  einem  Moose,  welches  Dr.  E.  Graefie  auf  den  Fidschi- 
Inseln  fand,  und  welches  von  Hampe  Solmsia  injlata  genannt 
wurde,  betrachtlich.  Dem  ganzen  Typus  nach  neigt  es  zu  Leuco- 
doiitella  mit  einer  fast  obsoleteu  diinnen  Rippe  ;  ebcuso  besitzt  es 
den  langen  Hiillkelch  ;  ob  es  aber  ganz  hierher  gehore,  muss 
zweifelhaft  bleiben,  da  ich  keine  Frucht  zu  vergleichen  habe.  Nach 
Hampe  wiirde  selbige  nacktmiindig  sein  miissen.  Die  Blatter, 
schuppig,  wie  sie  aufqnellend  iibereinander  liegen,  sind  in  einc 
langere  wellige  Spitze  ausgezogen,  wodurch  das  xMoos  einzig 
dasteht." 

The  example  of  "  D.  injiatum  "  in  Schimper's  herbarium  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  belongs  without  doubt  to  I'hicamptudun 
pilifenis  Mitt.  Muse.  Austr.  Amer.  p.  69  (1869).  Some  of  the 
plants  are  in  fruit,  and  the  peristome  of  a  ripe  capsule  that  was 
examined  was  found  to  be  formed  as  in  E.  piliferus. 

The  occurrence  of   A',  piiiftrus  in  Fiji  is  a  fact  of  very  great 
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interest  from  the  geographical  point  of  view.  The  species  was 
found  originally  in  the  West  Indies.  Mitten  {I.  c)  gives  the  locality 
as  "  Ins.  Trinidad,  Margarita,  Palma  Keal,  Criiger."  With  regard 
to  this  locality  a  curious  mistake  has  been  made  by  Paris  in  his 
Imlex  Bri/olngiciis  (Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux,  xlix,  p.  238).  Here 
the  distribution  of  tlie  species  is  given  as  "Am.  Sept.  Ins.  S.  Mar- 
garit.  Am.  Merid.  Ins.  Trinitat."  The  locality  given  by  Mitten, 
however,  certainly  does  not  refer  to  the  island  of  Santa  Margarita 
off  Lower  California,  but  either  to  the  island  of  Margarita  off  Vene- 
zuela, or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  the  words  "  Margarita, 
Palma  Eeal "  refer  to  a  single  locality  in  Trinidad.  "Palma 
Eeal"  is  the  Spanish  name  for  the  common  Royal  Palm  {Oreodoxa) 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  as  the  habitat  of  E.  piliferus  is,  according 
to  Mitten,  "  lu  arhonim  cortice,"  it  may  well  be  that  by  "  Palma 
Eeal  "  was  intended,  not  a  locality,  but  the  name  of  the  tree  on 
which  the  moss  was  found.  The  only  other  station  hitherto  known 
for  the  plant  is  Guadeloupe,  whence  specimens  were  distributed  in 
Husnot's  PI.  des  Antilles,  no.  192,  under  the  manuscript  name  of 
''  Holomitrium  cacifolium  Schpr."  (Paris  (I.e.)  has  wrongly  iden- 
tified this  station  with  the  island  of  Guadalupe  off  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, whereas  the  island  of  Guadeloupe  in  the  French  Antilles  is 
intended). 

It  is  strange  that  so  conspicuous  a  species  as  E.  piliferus  should 
have  remained  so  long  unrecorded  from  Fiji.  Graeffe,  apparently, 
can  only  have  collected  a  few  specimens  of  the  moss,  as  no  mention 
of  the  species  is  found  in  the  papers  by  Miiller  in  which  Graeffe's 
collection  was  worked  out — "  Musci  polynesiaci  priesertim  Vitiani 
et  Samoani  Graefleaui"  (Journ.  des  Museum  Godeffroy,  vi.  51-90 
(1873-74))  and  "Die  Flora  der  Samoa-Inseln ;  Musci"  (Engler's 
Bot.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  317-332  (1897) ). 

The  identity  of  a  Fiji  moss  with  a  West  Indian  one  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  fact,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  present  case  does 
not  stand  alone.  Miiller,  in  concluding  some  extremely  interesting 
remarks  on  the  affinities  of  the  moss-fiora  of  Polynesia,  has  written 
(in  the  first  paper  of  his  quoted  above  (p.  55) )  : — "  Hiernach  ist 
die  Zusammensetzung  der  melanesisch-polynesischen  Inseln  eine 
suudaisch  aiistralisch-icestindische  mit  einem  kleineu  Zusatze  eigen- 
thiimlicher  Arten.  Dehnt  man  sich  im  Geiste  unsere  fragliche 
Moosflor  bis  zu  den  Sandwichinseln,  der  Galapagosinseln  gar 
nicht  zu  gedenken,  aus,  so  gewinnt  der  westindische  oder  tropisch- 
amerikanische  Charakter  eine  viel  grossere  Intensitiit." 

The  synonymy  and  distribution  of  the  present  species  are  as 
follows  : — 

Eucamptodon  piliferus  Mitt.  Muse.  Austr.  Amer.  69  (1869). 
Holoviitrium  cavifolium  Schimp.  in  Husnot,  PI.  des  Antilles,  no  192 

(1868). 
H.  piliferum  Besch.  Florule  Bryolog.  des  Antilles  Fran9aises  (Ann. 

Sci.  Nat.  vi.   ser.  iii,   189  (1876) ) ;   Paris,  Index  Bryolog. 

(Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bord.  xlix.  238' (1895) ). 
Sobnsia  injiata  Hpe.  MSS. ;  C.  Miill.  Gen.  Muse.  Frond.  251  (1901). 
Dicranum  injiatiun  Schimp,  MSS.  in  herb. 
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Distribution. — We.^t  Indies :  Margarita,  Palma  Real,  Trinidad 
(Crixger),  c.  fr.  !  Guadeloupe,  "  vieilles  soucbes,  moriie  de  la 
Decouverte  "  (Husnot,  PI.  des  Antilles,  1868,  no.  192,  alt.  1150  m.), 
c.  fr. ! 

Polynesia  :  Fiji  (Graeffe),  c.  fr. ! 

(23).  DicNEMON  RUGOsus  (Hook.)  Schwaegr. ;  D.  Banksii  C.  Miill. ; 
D.  GiGANTEUS  Schimp.  MSS. ;  and  Holomitkium  procerrimum 
Schimp.  MSS. 

In  Schimper's  herbarium  there  are  two  specimens  of  a  moss, 
one  labelled  "  Holomitviuin  jn-ocerrimum  Sch.  Taiti "  ;  the  other 
"  Dicneinon  (jiganteus  Sch.  Taiti.  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  dedit  June, 
1865."  These  specimens  belong  to  Dicnemon  riujosus  (Hook.) 
Schwaegr.  Both  specimens  bear  fruit,  and  represent  a  robust 
form  of  the  species,  the  stems  in  the  latter  example  measuring 
10  cm.  in  height.  I),  ruijosus  was  originally  described  and  figured 
as  Leucodon  ritr/osus  by  Hooker  in  Muse.  Exot.  1,  tab.  xx.  (1818), 
and  the  habitat  given  as  "In  Nova  Hollandia.  Turn.  Herb. 
a  Dicksonio  missus."  No  definite  information  as  to  the  exact 
locality  or  the  name  of  the  collector  seems  ever  to  have  been 
published. 

In  1858,  Miiller,  in  Bot.  Zeit.  xvi.  161,  described  a  species  of 
Dicnemon  collected  by  Banks  in  Tahiti  as  D.  Banksii,  considered 
by  the  author  to  differ  from  D.  nigosus  in  certain  vegetative  cha- 
racters. The  description  runs  as  follows  : — "  Folia  caulina  requalia 
(baud  rugosa)  dense  imbricata  robustissima,  late  ovato-lanceolata, 
basi  constricta,  superne  plus  minus  involuta,  infeme  manjine  alhida, 
nervo  tenui  complanato  in  mucronulum  exeunte  percursa,  infra 
nerviim  dcnticulata,  e  cellulis  lineari-ellipticis  conflatis  lutescentibus, 
alaribus  parenchymaticis  laxis  fuscescentibus  planis  areolata,  .  .  . 

A  D.  rugosa  foliis  denticulatis  jam  refugit Margine   folii 

albido  ad  Leucoloma  accedit."  Subsequent  authors  have  followed 
Miiller  in  referring  the  Tahiti  plant  to  a  species  (D.  Banhaii)  dis- 
tinct from  2).  rngosus,  with  the  exception,  it  may  be  noted,  of 
SuUivant,  who  in  1859  (in  U.S.  Expl.  Expedit.  1838-42,  Botany 
(Mnsci),  p.  5),  records  D.  rngosus  from  "Tahiti,  Society  Islands." 
There  are  examples  so  named  of  this  plant  in  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
labelled  "U.S.  Ex.  Ex.  Wilkes,  1838-1842,  no.  217." 

The  question  of  the  distinctness  of  D.  Banksii  from  D.  rngosus 
is  referred  to  by  Bescherelle  in  his  "  Florule  de  Tahiti  "  (Ann.  Sci. 
Nat.  vii.  ser.  xx.  18  (1895))  in  the  following  words:  "Dans  la 
diagnose  qui  precede  (Miiller's  diagnosis  of  D.  Banksii  in  Bot.  Zeit. 
{I.e.))  M.  Ch.  Mueller  dit  que  les  feuilles  caulinaires  sont  hand 
rugosa,  ce  qui  distingue  au  premier  abord  le  D.  Banksii  du  D.  rn- 
gosus. Dans  tons  les  cchantillons  de  Tahiti  que  nous  avons 
examines,  les  feuilles  sout,  etant  seches,  plus  ou  moins  rugueuses 
transversalement,  mais  comme  elles  sont  dentees  au  sommet  et 
bordees  d'une  marge  qui  rappelle  celle  des  Leucolo)ha,  on  ne  saurait 
rattacher  ces  cchantillons  qu'au  D.  Banksii.  Du  reste  le  D.  rngosus 
n'a  encore  ete  trouve  qu'a  la  NouvcUe  Hollande  ;  le  seul  echantillon 
connu  aurait  ete  donne  par  Dickson  a  Turner  et  par  celui-ci  a 
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Hooker  qui  I'a  decrit  et  dessine  dans  ses  Miisci  Exotici,  tab.  20 
(1818).  Schwaegrichen  I'aurait  recu  de  Turner  (Supplement,  1824) 
ou  de  Taylor  (Supplement,  1828),  mais  quel  que  soit  I'intermediaire 
on  ne  connait  pas  le  nom  du  collecteur,  ni  celui  de  la  localite 
speciale  ou  la  plante  a  ete  recoltee.  Bridel  ne  I'a  pas  vue,  M.  Ch. 
Mueller  non  plus,  et  je  n'ai  pu  moi-meme  m'en  procurer  uu  ex- 
emplaire.  II  pourrait  done  se  faire  qu'en  etudiant  plus  attentive- 
meut  le  D.  nu/osiis  on  arrivat  a  Tidentifier  avec  le  D.  Banksii,  a 
moins  qu"on  n'etablisse  pour  les  echantillons  de  Tahiti,  autres  que 
ceux  de  Banks,  une  espece  nouvelle  intermediaire  qui  tiendrait  du 
D.  ruf/osiis  par  la  rugosite  des  feuilles  et  du  D.  Banksii  par  la 
dentelure  et  la  marge  de  ces  memes  organes." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  P.  Hennings  I  have  been  able  to 
see  a  piece  of  the  type-specimen  (leg.  Banks)  of  D.  Banksii  from 
Miiller's  herbarium  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  specimens  labelled  "  En- 
camptodon  Banksii  C.  Miill.  [Dicnemon  Banksii)  Tahiti,  Kibourt, 
no.  161."  I  have  compared  these  specimens  with  Hooker's  type 
of  ''  Leucodon  riu/osns"'  at  Kew,  and  found  them  to  be  identical.  In 
the  first  place,  the  leaves  of  Miiller's  plant,  both  in  the  type- 
specimen  and  in  the  specimens  collected  by  Piibourt,  are  decidedly 
rugose  (if  first  moistened  and  then  allowed  to  dry  naturally  without 
being  subjected  to  pressure),  and  agree  perfectly  in  this  respect 
with  the  leaves  of  Hooker's  type.  Further,  although  both  Hooker 
and  Schwaegrichen  describe  the  margin  of  the  leaf  in  D.  nigosiis 
as  "quite  entire,"  examination  of  the  type-specimen  shows  that 
the  margin  towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf  is  irregularly  and  usually 
bluntly — but  sometimes  acutely — denticulate,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  in  Miiller's  "  D.  Banksii.'''  The  whitish  margin  of  the 
leaf  occurs  in  both  plants. 

With  regard  to  the  original  record  of  D.  riirjosus  from  "  New 
Holland,"  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  Dickson  obtained  his  mosses,  considerable  doubt  exists  in 
many  instances  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  localities  given  by  him. 
The  following  remarks  by  Mitten  (in  Melliss's  -S'^.  Helena,  p.  3G0 
(1875))  on  the  subject  are  instructive:  "It  is  most  probable  that 
the  specimen  of  this  species  (Macromitriiim  Seemanni  Mitt.)  from 
Dickson,  marked  as  from  the  East  Indies  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium,  was  really  gathered  in  St.  Helena.  Dickson  ob- 
tained specimens  of  mosses  from  the  voyages  of  trading  vessels, 
and  localities  were  then  not  so  precisely  mentioned,  so  that  any 
gathered  during  the  voyage  were  liable  to  be  reported  as  if  gathered 
in  the  country  the  vessel  had  returned  from ;  and  there  are  some  of 
the  species  which  Dickson  in  this  manner  procured,  of  which  the 
native  country  has  yet  to  be  discovered."  We  have  reason,  there- 
fore, to  regard  with  suspicion  the  Australian  record  of  Dickson's 
for  Z).  rwjosus  when  we  find,  as  I  believe  is  the  case,  that  no 
botanist  has  since  collected  this  conspicuous  plant  in  that  country. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  original  specimen  of  "Leucodon  rur/osus" 
may  have  come,  like  Miiller's  plant,  from  Tahiti. 

In  the  specimen  of  "D.  f/ifjanteum  Sch."  there  is  a  mature 
calyptra  on  one  of  the  capsules.     The  calyptra,  which  has  not 
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previously  been  seen  in  the  present  species,  is  cucuUate  in  shape, 
and  slightly  scabrous  towards  the  apex ;  it  measures  4  mill.  long. 
The  synonymy  and  distribution  of  D.  ruf/os^is  are  as  follows  : — 

Leucodon  nujosus  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  i.  tab.  xx.  (1818). 

Dicnemon  riu/osiim  Schwaegr.  Sp.  Muse.  Suppl.  ii.  i.  127  (1823); 
I.e.  11.  ii.  72,  tab.  clxxiv  (1827);  Brid.  Bry.  Univ.  ii.  216 
(1827);  C.  Miill.  Syu.  Muse.  Frond,  i.  347  (1849). 

D.  Banksii  C.  Miill.  in  Bot.  Zeit.  xvi.  161  (1858) ;  Besch.  in 
Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  vii.  ser.  xx.  18  (1895). 

FAicamptodon  Banksii  C.  Miill.  Gen.  Muse.  Frond.  248  (1901). 

Dicranum  densifoHnm  Web.  &  Mohr  11^^.  (fide  C.  Miill.). 

Dicnemon  girjanteum  Schimp.  MSS.  in  herb. 

Holomitrinm  procerrimum  Schinip.  MSS.  in  herb. 

Distribution  : — ?  Australia,  c.  fr.  !  Polynesia  ;  Tahiti  (Wilkes, 
U.S.  Explor.  Exped.  1838-42),  c.fr.!;  (Banks)!;  (Moseley,  "Chal- 
lenger" Exped.),  c.fr.!;  (Ribourt,  1850,  no.  161)!;  "  Vallees 
seches  de  la  region  N.  0.  de  I'ile,  vers  800  metres,  au  Pinai,  sur  les 
troncs  du  Meryta  lanceoJata  (Nadeaud,  no.  55). 

(24).    Hypnum  lentum  Mitt. 

In  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  viii.  36  (1865)  Mitten  published  a  species 
under  the  name  of  Hypnum  [Isnthecium)  lentum,  with  the  following 
description  : — "  Dioicum,  foliis  patentibus  laxe  imbricatis,  in  apici- 
bus  ramorum  cuspidato-imbricatis,  inferioribus  latioribus  breviori- 
bus  in  ramornm  medio  ubi  fructus  proferunt  late  ovatis  acumine 
brevi,  in  ramulis  attenuatis  ovato-lanceolatis  apicibus  latioribus 
obtusioribus,  marginibus  tenuiter  in  ramuliuis  argutius  serrulatis 
nervo  ultra  medium  evanido,  cellulis  basi  ad  angulos  pluribus 
latioribus  angustioribus  immixtis  parietibus  crassiusculis,  superi- 
oribus  angustis,  quasi  apicibus  dorso  prominulis,  in  apice  oblongis, 
perichtetialibus  enerviis  e  basi  ovali  amplexante  subulatis  recurvis 
subintegerrimis,  theca  in  pedunculo  unciali  scabro  ovali  cylindracea 
suberecta  inaequali,  peristomio  interno  processibus  solidis  ciliis 
singulis  subfequilongis  in  membrana  ad  dentium  tertiam  longitu- 
dinis  exserta.  Hab.  N.W.  coast  of  America  (Douglas).  Of  this 
moss  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  seen.  It  appears  to  be 
about  the  size  of  the  common  forms  of  H.  myurum,  but  of  a  loose 
spreading  habit.  At  firs^t  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  only  a 
state  of  //.  aplorladuiii :  but  the  decidedly  rough  seta  and  wider 
leaves,  those  of  the  perichretium  spreading,  render  it  distinct." 

Jaeger  (Adumbr.  ii.  376  (187H)  )  transferred  the  species  to  the 
genus  Honialotheeium  (not  to  luirhynrhiinit,  as  Paris  (Index  Bryolog., 
Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bord.  1.  5  (1896) )  states). 

Kindberg,  in  Macoun's  Cat.  Canad.  Plants  (Musci),  pt.  vi. 
p.  203  (1892),  referred  the  plant  sent  out  as  "  hnthechim  stolnni- 
fcrnm  Hook.  ;  on  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island 
(Macoun)  in  Macoun,  (Canadian  Musci,  no.  292,  in  part''  to  iHothe- 
cium  lentum  Mitt. 

Grout,  in  his  Revision  of  the  North  American  Kurhuncliia  (Bull. 
Terr.  Bot.  Club,  xxv.  256(1898)),  remarked,  '' Ihjpmun  lentum 
Mitt,  appears  to  be  a  Scleropodium,  S.  Ic7itu)u  [lliit.)?"     Subse- 
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quently  the  same  author,  in  his  Revision  of  the  North  American 
species  of  Scleropodhon  {I.e.  xxvi.  537  (1899)),  wrote: — "I  feel 
quite  sure  that  Hypnum  lentum  Mitt,  is  at  least  nothing  more  than 
a  variety  of  S.  caspitosum,  and  probably  is  identical  with  it.  S. 
ccespitosum  was  very  little  known  at  the  time  Hypnum  lentum  was 
published,  and  a  careful  reading  of  the  original  description  will 
fail  to  show  any  distinction  of  importance  between  the  two.  The 
matter  cannot  be  definitely  settled  until  Mitten's  type  is  accessible." 

Mr.  Mitten  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  all  the  material 
accessible  of  "  Hypnum  lentum,"  in  his  herbarium.  The  type  itself 
was  sent  many  years  ago  to  Sullivant,  and  on  the  death  of  this 
botanist  either  became  lost,  or  was  returned  to  Mr.  Mitten  and 
mislaid  by  him.  so  that  it  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  its  place  in  his 
herbarium.  The  only  example  now  remaining  in  Mr.  Mitten's 
herbarium  on  the  sheet  marked  "  H.  lentum"  is  a  fragmentary 
specimen,  under  which  is  written,  "  N.W.  coast  of  America, 
Douglas."  With  this  specimen  Mr.  Mitten  also  sent  the  example 
in  Mac.  Cauad.  Musci,  no.  292,  of  ^'^  Iwthecium  stolonifenun ,  from 
old  logs,  Vancouver  Island,  1887  (Macoun),"  which,  as  noted  above, 
Kindberg  has  referred  to  H.  lentum.  Now,  the  specimen  left  on  the 
sheet  marked  "  N.W.  Coast  of  America,  Douglas,"  exactly  matches 
the  plant  in  Macoun,  Canad.  Musci,  no.  292.  On  plate  429,  I  have 
given  figures  of  the  stem-  and  branch-leaves,  areolation,  nerve,  &c., 
from  Mitten's  plant.  Further,  identically  the  same  plant  appears 
in  Sulliv.  &  Lesquer.  Muse.  Bor.  Amer.  ed.  ii.  no.  510,  as  Hypmim 
ccespitosum,  "ad  terram  umbrosam  et  rupes  humidas  Californiae 
inferioris,  vulgare  (Bolander  legit)."  It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
safe  from  Mitten's  original  description,  and  from  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  fragment  in  his  herbarium,  to  consider  '^ H.  lentum" 
as  identical  with  the  form  of  Scleropodium  caspitosum  which  is 
found,  e.  g.  in  Sulliv.  &  Lesq.  Muse.  Bor.  Amer.  no.  510.  This 
form  differs  from  the  usual  European  examples  of  H.  caspitosum  in 
its  looser  and  more  straggling  habit,  and  in  the  longer  acumination 
of  the  leaf-apex.  Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon  has  kindly  given  me  his  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  this  form  is  able  to  be  separated  varietally 
from  S.  ccespitosum.  Mr.  Dixon  writes  : — "  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  8.  ccespitosum  in  Sulliv.  &  Lesq.  Exsicc.  is  correctly  named. 
It  agrees  very  closely  with  no.  386  of  Husnot's  Musci  Gall. — the 
fruiting  specimen ;  I  cannot,  indeed,  detect  any  difference.  Further, 
a  specimen  I  have  of  'Isothecium  lentum'  Mitt.  leg.  C.  V.  Piper, 
comm.  Dr.  Best,  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  while  having  the  compara- 
tively long  acumen  to  the  leaves,  has  much  more  the  habit  of  our 
ordinary  S.  ccespitosum. ;  it  agrees  in  fruit  and  leaf-structure.  So 
that  whether  it  is  correctly  named  lentum  or  not,  it  helps  to  bridge 
over  the  very  slight  difference  in  characters  between  the  I.  lentum. 
and  our  typical  8.  caspitosum.  As  regards  habit,  the  plant  (c.  fr.) 
in  Husnot,  Muse.  Gall.  no.  386,  is  a  very  fair  parallel,  I  think. 
The  fruiting  characters  seem  identical.  I  certainly  should  not  be 
inclined  to  make  even  a  variety  out  of  '  H.  lentum.''  " 

A  comparison  of  the  material  of  S.  caspitosum  in  the  Kew  and 
S.  Kensington  herbaria  has  convinced  me  that  Mr.  Dixon's  view  is 
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correct.  There  is  a  specimen  at  Kew  of  8.  caspitosinu  with  a  habit 
very  similar  to  that  oi  '^  H.  Initttm  "  from  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex, 
"ad  truncos  arborum  prope  rivnlos,  Mitten  leg.  Nov.  1846."  Also, 
in  Hampe's  herbarium  at  South  Kensington  there  is  a  specimen 
collected  by  Wilson  from  "near  Warrington,"  England,  in  which 
we  find  the  loose  straggling  habit  and  the  long  branches  of  the 
American  form.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  degree  of  acumination  of 
the  leaf-apex  in  S.  cccspitnsum  is  very  variable.  In  the  example  in 
SuUiv.  &  Lesquer.  Muse.  Bor.  Amer.  no.  510,  some  stems  bear 
leaves  of  which  the  apex  is  finely  acuminate,  as  shown  at  fig.  18, 
whilst  the  leaves  of  other  stems  are  merely  acute,  as  shown  at 
fig.  19.  

Explanation  of  Plate  429. 
Figs.  1-8. — Catharinea  Henriji  sp.  nov.     1.  Plant,  natural  size.      2.  Leaf, 
from   about  half-way  up  the   stem   x   8.      3.    Two  leaves  towards  the   apex 
of  the  stem   x  6.      4.  Areolation  of  leaf,  at  one-third  from  the  apex   x  270. 

5.  Transverse   section   of   a  leaf  at   about  one-third  from  the  apex   x   270. 

6.  Transverse  section  of  margin  of  leaf  at  about  one-third  from  the  apex  x  270. 

7.  Portions  of  two  lamella?,  seen  from  the  side, — one  to  three  cells  high  x  270. 

8.  Capsule  and  operculum  x  8. 

Figs.  9,  10. — Catharinea  rhystoplnjlla  C.  Miill.  9.  Areolation  of  leaf  at 
one-third  from  the  apex  x  270.  10.  Portion  of  a  lamella  seen  from  the 
side   x  270. 

Figs.  11-19. — Sderopodium  ctespitosum  (Wils.).  11.  Stem-leaf  x  28.  12. 
Apex  of  same  x  150.  13.  Areolation  of  same  at  one-third  from  the  apex  x  270. 
14.  Margin  of  same  at  one-third  from  the  apex  x  270.  15.  Areolation  at 
basal  angles  x  270.  16.  Branch-leaf  x  35.  17.  Upper  part  of  branch-leaf, 
showing  the  nerve  projecting  at  tip  from  the  back  of  the  leaf  x  60 — all  from 
the  specimen  labelled  "  N.W.  Coast  of  America  (Douglas)"  in  Mitten's  her- 
barium (see  p.  8).  18,  19.  Apex  of  two  leaves,  from  the  example  in  Sulliv.  & 
Lesquer.  Muse.  Bor.  Amer.  no.  510  x  60. 
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By  S.  Schonland,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &  Edmund  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

Introductory. 

The  genus  Coti/lechm  is  divisible  into  four  sections — I.  Fu- 
cotyledon  ;  II.  Umbilicus;  111.  Pisturinia ;  and  IV.  Erheveria — easily 
recognizable  by  considerable  difference  in  habit,  shape  of  corolla, 
&c.  The  following  notes  are  confined  to  certain  of  the  members  of 
the  section  hhirotijledon,  which  is,  with  trifling  exception,  limited  in 
its  geographical  distribution  to  South  Africa.  The  material  on 
which  the  notes  have  been  made  is  derived  from  various  sources, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  specify : — A  series  of  live  specimens  grown 
at  Grahamstown ;  the  Herbarium  of  Albany  Museum,  Grahams- 
town  ;  the  Sherardian  Herbarium,  Oxford,  especially  valuable,  as 
it  contains  a  number  of  types  of  Haworth's  and  Salm  Dyck's  spe- 
cies;  Herbarium  of  Triuity  College,  Dublin,  containing  Harvey's 
Crassulacc<r ;  the  National  and  Kew  Herbaria.  The  Cape  Govern- 
ment Herbarium  has  also  been  consulted.     For  the  loan  of  plants 
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from  Oxford,  Dublin,  and  Capetown  we  have  to  thank  Prof.  Vmes, 
Prof.  Perceval  Wright,  and  Prof.  MacOwan. 

In  the  works  of  some  of  the  botanical  writers  of  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  we  find 
figures  of  plants  of  this  genus,  the  correct  interpretation  of  which 
is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  Very  frequently  these  figures 
will  be  found  quoted  by  subsequent  writers  under  more  than  one 
species,  leading  to  considerable  confusion. 

R.  Morison,  in  his  Plantannn  Historia,  vol.  iii.  (1699),  figures 
two  Cotyledons — Scdum  Afiicanum  fnitcsccm,  &c..  Sect.  12,  tab.  7, 
fig.  39;  and  Sedum  afrkanum  teretifoliiun,  Sect.  12,  tab.  7,  fig.  40. 
The  first  of  these  is  quoted  by  Haworth  {Siippl.  PI.  Succ.  p.  24)  as 
a  synonym  of  C  ramosa  ;  the  second  (p.  23)  under  the  somewhat 
heterogeneous  species  C.  spuria. 

In  Caspar  Commeliu's  Hort.  Med.  Amstelaedawensis  (1706)  one 
is  figured — Coti/ledon  Africana  frntescens  folio  longo  ct  aiujusto,  flore 
flcivescente  (p.  23).  This  figure  has  been  quoted  for  various  plants. 
It  is  the  first  of  the  figures  quoted  for  Cotyledon  spuria  by  Linnaeus 
(Sp.  PI.  ed.  2,  614).  Haworth  (Suppl.  PI.  Succ.  p.  23)  excludes  it 
from  C.  spuri'i  and  places  it  under  his  C.  purpurea  ;  it  does  not, 
however,  at  all  agree  with  his  specimen  of  C.  purpurea  which  is  in 
the  Oxford  Herbarium,  but  seems  rather  to  be  the  plant  figured  by 
De  Candolle  (PI.  Grasses,  t.  168)  as  C.  inii/ulata  Lam. 

The  most  important  of  the  older  figures  of  Cotyledon  are  those 
of  J.  Burman  in  his  Decades,  1738.  To  many  of  these  he  subse- 
quently in  his  Prodr.  FI.  Cap.  (1768)  assigned  trivial  naines  ;  and 
their  correct  interpretation  is  tiierefore  important.  They  have  been 
very  variously  cited  :  for  instance,  tab.  22,  fig.  1,  Cotyledon  foliis 
aiiyustis,  &c.,  is  quoted  by  Linnaeus  (Sp.  PL  ed.  2,  p.  614)  for  his 
C.  spuria  ;  Lamarck  (1786)  quotes  it  for  his  C.  nngulata ;  Haworth 
(Suppl.  21)  for  his  C.  papillaris ;  and  Sims  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  2518  (1824) ) 
for  his  C.  decussata. 

The  plant  figured  by  Burman  (tab.  19,  fig.  2)  as  Cotyledon  foliis 
latis  sinuosis,  &c.,  is  for  us  of  especial  interest.  Lamarck  quotes  it 
for  his  C.  viucronata,  placing  it  as  one  of  his  "  especes  imparfaite- 
ment  connues  "  ;  it  was  only  known  to  him  from  13urman's  figure. 
De  Candolle  (Prodr.  iii,  p.  398  (1828))  gives  a  brief  diagnosis,  and 
quotes  C.  undulata  Haworth^''  as  a  synonym  ;  and  Harvey  (Fl.  Cap. 
iii.  p.  378)  places  it  among  the  "  imperfectly  known  and  doubtful 
species."  We  think  that  a  plant  gathered  by  Mr.  G.  Eattray  at 
Graaff  Reinet,  No.  18,  is  identical  with  Burman's  figure  :  our  notes 
on  the  subject  will  be  found  later. 

A  plant  gathered  by  Mr.  Bolus  near  Graafl'  Reinet  has  been 
identified  with  Burman's  tab.  17,  and  constitutes  another  interesting 
rediscovery  of  a  plant  known  to  the  older  writers.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  G.  jastninijiora  Salm  Dyck,  which  has  long 
ranked  among  the  imperfectly  known  species. 

We  interpret  Burman's  figures  as  follows  : — 


*  We  have  seen  Haworth's  type  of  this,  and  do  not  consider  it  agrees  with 
Burman's  figure. 
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Tab.  17.  =  0.  caryophyllacea  Burm.  (=  G.jasmni flora  Salui  Dyck). 
Tab.  18.  =  C.  fascicularis  Ait.  (=  C.  faniculata  li.  fide  Thuuberg). 
Tab.  19  (1).     C.  spuria  L.  (?). 

Tab.  19  (2).     C.  mucronata  Lam.  (see  note  on  this  species). 
Tab.  20  (1).      C.  (jrandifiora  Burm.  (=  ('.  tuberculosa  Lam.). 
Tab.  20  (2).     Tiiis,  according  to  Thunberg,  is  C.  cacalioides  L. 
Tab.  21  (1).     C.  ventricom  Burm. 
[Tab.  21  (2).     Aitonia  cajjemis  Thunb.] 
Tab.  22  (1).     A  bad  figure  of  C.  decussata  Sims. 

Sect.  I.       PANICUIiATiE. 

C.  oRBicuLATA  L.  Sp.  PI.  429  (1753).  There  seem  to  be  more 
than  one  species  under  tliis  name  as  treated  by  Harvey  in  the 
Flora  Capensis,  ii.  p.  371  ;  we  have  separated  from  it  Zeyher  2566, 
a  plant  to  whicli  we  have  given  tlie  name  C.  Beckeri. 

De  Candolle  (Prodr.  iii.  396)  gives  the  following  varieties  of  this 
species : — 

ft  KOTUNDiFOLiA.  This  is  (.'.  orbiculata  Haworth,  Eevis.  p.  105 
(C  orbiculata  y  rotunda  DC.  PI.  Grasses,  t.  76).  There  is  a  speci- 
men of  Haworth's  C.  orbiculata  in  the  Oxford  Herbarium,  from 
which  the  following  notes  have  been  made.  Leaves  orbicular, 
spathulate,  +  6-5  cm.  long,  +  5  cm.  broad,  obtuse,  with  a  mucro. 
Peduncle  +  23  cm.  long  before  branching — 6-flowered  in  Haworth's 
specimen.  Calyx-tube  +  3  mm.  long,  lobes  triangular,  acute, 
+  3  mm.  or  sometimes  deltoid.  Corolla-tube  1-6-1-8  cm.,  lobes 
+  12  mm.  long,  lanceolate.  Salisbury  (Prodr.  307,  1796)  changed 
the  name  orbiculata  to  ambii/ua. 

(3  OBOVATA.  C.  nratit  Haworth,  I.  c.  C.  Drbiculata  var.  «,  DC. 
PI.  Grasses,  t,  76 ;  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  321  ;  Morison,  Oxon.  vol.  lii. 
12,  t.  7,  f.  39  ;  Herm.  Lugd.  Bat.  551  ic. 

y  OBLONGA.  C.  oblumja  Haworth,  I.e.  p.  106.  C.  orbiculata  fS 
Alton,  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2,  iii.  p.  108.  The  following  is  Haworth's 
description  of  this  plant — there  is  no  specimen  in  the  Oxford 
Herbarium: — "  Foliis  oblongo-spathulatis  obtusis  (farinoso-albis  ?) 
cum  acumine  hievibus  ;  floribus  paniculatis,  caudice  erecto  ramoso." 

We  doubtfully  refer  here  a  plant  gathered  by  Mr.  E.  Galpin  in 
June,  1900,  on  "  rocky  kranses  on  Mahoon  river.  East  London." 
No.  5670. 

^  ELATA.  C.  elata  Haworth,  Suppl.  p.  20.  Haworth's  diagnosis 
of  this  is  as  follows  : — "  C.  foliis  orbiculato  obovato  ovalive-cune- 
atis,  cum  acumine  obtuso  brevi  farinoso-albis ;  caule  firmo  elato 
ramoso."  There  is  no  specimen  at  Oxford.  He  doubtfully  refers 
to  this,  Cotijledon  Irijlora,  foliis  obDCittu-caniosis  intit/ris,  floribus 
spicatis  ternis  sessilibus  of  Thunberg  (Prod.  p.  83),  and  Cutifledon 
trijiara  fuliis  obovatis,  &C.  (L.  Suppl.  Pi.  p.  242). 

Salm  Dyck  considers  this  doubtfully  synonymous  with  ('.  tri- 
Jlora  Thunb.,  but  Haworth  in  a  nolo  contrasts  it  with  ( '.  orbiculata  L. 

£  RAMOSA.  (\  ramosa  Haworth,  Suppl.  p.  24.  ( '.  ramusissiuia 
Mill.  Diet.  ed.  8,  No.  6  (1768).  C.  orbiculata  y  Alton,  I.e.  Under 
this  variety  De  Candolle  says: — "An  ('.  crassifulia  et  ('.  viridis 
uuperrime  a  cl.   Haworthio   (Phil.   Mag,   1827,  apr.  p.   123)  liuc 
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etiam  indicatas  ut  varietates  recensendfe."  Haworth  quotes  as  a 
synonym  of  his  nwiosa,  Sedum  africanum  frutescens  incanum  foliis 
orhiculatis  Morison,  vol.  iii.  Sect.  12,  t.  7,  f.  39,  which  we  have 
placed  under  var.  obovata. 

The  flowers  of  Zeyher  672,  one  of  the  plants  quoted  by  Harvey 
under  C.  orbiculdta,  differ  (in  the  Oxford  specimen — the  only  one 
we  have  seen)  from  the  type  in  the  following  particulars  :  Calyx- 
lobes  deltoid  acuminate  or  subacuminate,  more  rarely  triangular, 
with  rather  wide  interspaces ;  lobes  narrower  than  those  of  C.  orhicu- 
lata  L.,  3-4  mm.  long.  Corolla  over  2-5  cm.  long  ;  lobes  lanceolate ; 
corolla-tube  2  cm.  long.  Peduncle  about  10-flowered.  Leaves  thick, 
fleshy,  obovate,  pointed. 

The  following  notes  are  from  a  plant  collected  by  E.  Schlechter 
"  in  collibus  aridis  prope  Brand  Vley,  Regionis  Occidentalis,  alt. 
1200  ft.,"  No.  9932.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  preceding 
(Zeyher  672) : — Leaves  thick,  coriaceous,  oblong-lanceolate  or  ob- 
lanceolate,  mucronate,  margin  irregularly  undulate,  much  longer 
than  broad,  thus  difiering  from  the  leaves  of  the  type  of  C.  orbicu- 
lata  L.,  10-13  cm.  long,  3-4-5  cm.  broad  at  broadest  point,  which 
is  about  one-fourth  the  length  from  the  apex.  Peduncle  rather 
stout  in  specimen  before  us,  16-18-flowered.  Flowers  pendulous 
and  erect.  Calyx-lobes  deltoid,  acute  or  subacuminate,  3-5  mm. 
long.  Corolla-tube  +  2  cm.  long,  lobes  lanceolate,  acute,  +  1'7  cm. 
long.  Filaments  shorter  than  the  petals,  not  broadened  below,  as 
in  C.  Beckeri  Schonld.  &  Bak.  fil.  Carpels  tapering  gradually  above 
into  long  slender  styles,  +  3-5  cm.  long.  Squama  broadly  ovate, 
broader  than  long,  apex  subtruncate  or  subemarginate,  +  1  mm. 
long,  +  2  mm.  broad  Allied  to  C.  crassifolia  Haw.  and  C.  wnUdata 
Haw. 

C.  Beckeri,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  srepissime  cr.  l"5-2  m.  altus. 
Folia  ambitu  ovata  vel  anguste  obovata  vel  oblonga  opposita  glauca 
plana  dorso  carinata  mucronata,  6-8  cm.  longa,  1-8-2-8  cm.  lata, 
cr.  2-2*5  mm.  crassa,  internodiis  1-1-5  cm.  Pedunculus  cr.  20  cm. 
Flores  in  paniculam  corymbosim  dispositi  sub  anthesi  erecti  vel 
suberecti  patuli.  Calyx  7  mm.  longus,  calycis  lobi  cr.  5  mm. 
lanceolati  acuti  vel  subacuminati  quam  corollse  tubus  breviores 
extus  sparse  glandulosi.  Corollfe  tubus  bene  evolutus,  cr.  18  mm. 
longus,  lobi  cr.  22  mm.  longi,  ensiformes.  Petala  in  festivatione 
spiraliter  torta.  Stamina  quam  tubus  loiigiora  quam  lobi  paullo 
breviora,  filamentis  inferne  dilatatis  pilis  ad  basin  filamentis  nullis. 
Squamfe  subquadratte  latiores  quam  longfe. 

Hab.  In  scrub,  Dassie  Krantz,  Grahamstown,  alt.  2200  ft. 
Flowers  dull  reddish,  E.  E.  Galpln,  no.  2915.  In  flower  Dec.  16th, 
1898.     Near  Grahamstown,  F.  W.  lingers,  Oct.  1899. 

A  straggling  shrub ;  leaves  somewhat  variable  in  shape,  slightly 
glaucous,  dark  red  on  margins,  and  slightly  carinate  on  back. 
Corolla  in  transverse  section  pentagonal,  with  rounded  edges, 
dark  red  outside,  with  blotches  of  pale  yellow — pale  yellow  inside, 
lined  with  red.  Petals  spirally  twisted  in  bud.  Panicle  spreading, 
the  flowers  (12-26)  for  the  most  part  erect. 

This  species  is  allied  to  C.  veliitina ;  it  is  fairly  common  in  the 
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bush  in  Albany  and  towards  the  sea-coast.  It  is  the  same  as  Zei/her 
2oG6  in  Cape  Government  Herbarium,  which  is  placed  by  Harvey 
under  C.  orbkuJata.  Apart  from  other  characters,  the  broadened 
filaments,  which  close  the  nectar  cavity  instead  of  the  usual  hairs, 
make  it  singular.  We  have  named  it  in  honour  of  Dr.  H.  Becker, 
F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  of  Grahamstown. 

A  strongly  pubescent  variety,  which  is  not  represented  in  the 
Albany  Museum  Herbarium,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Flanagan, 
F.L.S.,  near  Komgha  (No.  1317). 

C.  UNDULATA  Ilaworth,  Suppl.  p.  20  (1819).  Haworth  quotes 
as  a  synonym  CotijJedon  foliis  latis  simiosis,  &c.,  Burman,  Dec. 
tab.  19,  fig.  2,  which  plate  was  also  quoted  by  Lamarck  for  his 
C.  mucrunata.  A  careful  comparison  of  Burman's  plate  and  Ha- 
worth's  type  of  nndalata  shows  points  of  difference  between  the  two. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  rather  more  detailed  description  of 
C.  unduiata  from  Haworth's  type. 

Leaves  subrhombeo-cuneate,  older  leaves  rounded  at  the  apex, 
10  cm.  long,  5  cm.  broad  at  broadest  point,  smaller  leaves  at  base 
of  peduncle  ovate-lanceolate,  5*5  cm.  long.  Peduncle  +  12*5  cm. 
before  the  branches  commence.  Flowers  in  a  corymbose  panicle, 
very  similar  to  flowers  of  C.  urbiculata.  Calyx-tube  4  mm.  long, 
lobes  triangular  acute,  4  mm.  long.  Corolla-tube  +  1"7  cm.  long, 
lobes  narrowing  to  a  point,  12  mm.  long.  Stamens  shorter  than 
corolla-lobes. 

We  append  a  description  of  a  plant  common  near  Grahamstown, 
which  is  either  C.  unduiata  Haworth  or  a  close  ally. 

Caulis  fruticoso-carnosus,  crassus,  dependens,  ramosus.  Folia 
decussata,  cuneato-oblonga,  obtusa  vel  acuminata  vel  apice  margine 
unduiata,  crassa,  subplana,  intus  concava,  pallide  viridia,  apiceni 
versus  rubro-margiuata,  epidermide  minimis  punctulis  notato, 
glabro,  Iffivi.  Inflorescentia  pseudo-paniculata,  multiflora,  pedunculo 
longo,  depauperato,  floribus  ad  anthesin  pendulis.  Calyx  mono- 
phyllus,  laciniis  ovato-lauceolatis,  c.  8  mm.  longis.  Corolla  mono- 
phylla,  tubo  c.  2*7  cm.  longo,  laciniis  oblougis  acuminatis,  extrorsum 
revolutis,  c.  1*7  cm.  longis.  Filamenta  flava,  ciliis  albidis  fauce 
minutis,  autheris  ovatis,  subapiculatis.  Carpella  gracilia,  stigmatis 
capitatis ;  squamis  subquadratis,  apice  et  lateraliter  cmarginatis, 
subliberis. 

The  plant  from  which  the  above  description  is  taken  is  very 
common  near  Grahamstown,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it 
is  the  plant  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2G01,  which,  if  true,  should  not 
be  included  in  C.  orbiculuta.  Zeyher  2567  seems  to  be  the  same 
plant.     There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Cape  Government  Herbarium. 

We  look  upon  the  following  as  distinguishing  characters : — 
The  plant  has  a  procumbent  growth ;  the  corolla  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical;  the  flowers  arc  very  decidedly  pendulous ;  the  calyx-lobes 
are  ovate-lanceolate  ;  the  squamse  are  nearly  all  quadrate,  though 
a  little  narrower  towards  the  apex,  and  emarginate  above  and  on 
the  sides ;  they  arc  laterally  almost  unconnected  with  tlic  carpels. 
The  corolla  is  bright  red,  finely  pencilled  with  yellow,  becoming 
more  yellow  towards  the  pedicel ;  the  calyx  is  green,  more  or  less 
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tinged  with  deep  red  ;  the  sqiiauife  are  pale  yellow,  greenish  towards 
the  base.  The  leaves  are  about  10-14  cm.  long  and  4-5-7  cm. 
broad  at  the  broadest  point ;  the  thickness  in  the  middle  is  about 
5  mm.     Flowers  through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 

C.  CRAssiFOLiA  Haworth  in  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  p.  273  (not  Salisb. 
Prodr.  307,  which  =  C.  heinisphcerica  L.).  The  following  notes  are 
taken  from  the  type  of  this  plant  in  the  Oxford  Herbarium  : — It  is 
closely  related  to  C.  xindulata  Haw.  Leaves  subrhombeo-cuneate, 
when  dried  somewhat  leathery  in  consistence,  +  5  cm.  long, 
+  8  cm.  broad  at  broadest  point,  which  is  about  one-third  of 
length  from  apex,  uppermost  leaves  +  2  cm.  long,  opposite. 
Peduncle  in  specimen  examined  24  cm.  long,  glabrous.  Flowers 
in  a  corymbose  panicle  (about  18-flowered).  Calyx-teeth  2-8  mm. 
long,  narrow,  subacuminate.  Corolla- tube  somewhat  ventricose, 
+  1*2  cm.  long,  lobes  rather  narrow,  just  longer  than  the  stamens, 
about  same  length  as  tube.  Stamens  with  bunch  of  hairs  at  base 
of  filaments.  The  leaves  in  this  plant  are  the  same  shape  as  in 
C.  undtilata,  distinctly  longer  than  broad,  but  smaller ;  the  flowers 
also  are  smaller  than  in  that  species,  the  corolla-tube  being  some- 
what ventricose,  and  the  calyx-teeth  are  narrower. 

Differs  from  both  C.  orbiculata  type  and  C.  virescens  in  narrower 
leaves  and  smaller  flowers  ;  it  is  distinguished  from  0.  Bcckerl  by 
having  a  bunch  of  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  filaments.  Judging  from 
the  description,  it  is  closely  allied  to  C.  orbiculata  L.  var.  oblunga 
DC.  =  (J.  oblonga  Haw.  ;  and  Galpiii  No.  5670,  from  rocky  kranses 
on  Nahoon  river,  East  London,  doubtfully  placed  under  this  variety 
of  C.  orbiculata  L.,  is  also  very  closely  allied  to  C.  cramfolia  Haw. 
C.  oblonija  Haw.  is  only  known  to  us  from  Haworth's  description. 

C.  virescens,  sp.  nov.  Caulis  crassus  validus  cortice  flavescente 
vel  brunneo-flavescente  inferne  cicatricibus  semiteretibus  foliorum 
delapsorum  sparse  in&tructus.  Folia  hete  viridia  ambitu  paullo  iu- 
ffiquilateraliter  obovata  vel  late  ovata  plana  vel  superne  aliquautulum 
concava  basi  in  petiolum  breviter  producta  apice  saepissirae  rotundata 
vel  rarius  mucronata  vel  submucronata  inter  maxima,  10  cm.  usque 
ad  25  cm.  longa.  Pedunculus  crassus  glaber,  +  28  cm.  longus, 
multiflorus.  Bractete  ad  basin  inflorescentia  ramorum,  7-8  m. 
longiB.  Flores  majusculi  corymboshn  paniculati  penduli  vel  erecti, 
pedicellis  "5-4  cm.  longis.  Calyx  +  6  mm.  longus,  lobi  +  4-5  mm. 
longi,  triangulares  acuti  vel  ovati  subacuminati.  Corolla)  tubus 
bene  evolutus,  +  25  mm.  longus,  lobi  sub  anthesi  erecti  oblongi  vel 
oblongo-lanceolati  acuti,  +  20  mm.  longi.  Stamina  quam  corollas 
tubus  longiora.  Squamae  pallide  viridi-luteae,  ±  2-5  mm.  long^  et 
2  mm.  latre.     Cotyledoni  orliculari  et  U.  undulatte  affinis. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  Kowie  bush  near  Port  Alfred,  not  reaching 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Grahamstown,  Dr.  H.  Becker. 
Flowers  July-November. 

This  species  is  related  to  C.  orbiculata  L.  and  C.  undulata  Haw. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  concave  above,  and  of  a  leathery  con- 
sistence, margin  somewhat  undulate,  upper  margin  red,  otherwise 
bright  green  when  growing,  at  the  base  gradually  narrowing  to 
short  petiole;  sometimes  the  leaves  are  about  as  broad  as  long,  but 
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generally  they  are  rather  longer  than  broad — the  central  nerve  has 
generally  3-4  subparallel  lateral  nerves  on  each  side.  Transverse 
section  of  corolla-tube  in  centre  is  circular,  slightly  angular  along 
the  centre  of  each  petal.  Lobes  of  petals  pink  inside,  all  other 
portions  of  petals  more  or  less  yellowish,  with  pink  shading. 
Stamens  project  beyond  open  Hower  very  little. 

Differs  from  C.  Bcckeri,  besides  its  procumbent  growth,  thicker 
and  larger  leaves,  by  having  the  usual  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base  of 
the  filaments.  Differs  from  C.  undnlata  Hawortli  by  the  leaves 
being  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  narrowing  to  a 
greater  extent  below. 

This  may  be  C.  riridis  Haworth  in  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  p.  273,  a 
plant  only  known  to  us  from_  Haworth' s  description,  in  which  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  flowers.  It  is  omitted  by  Harvey  ;  we  add 
Haworth's  description  : — 

"  C.  viRiDis.  C.  (simple,  green-leaved)  foliis  obovato-cuneatis 
perviridibus,  caudice  value  cicatricato. 

"  Obs.  Bipedalis  (tertio  anno)  erecta,  caule  caudiceve  fere 
simplici,  foliorum  vestigiis  maxime  cicatricato ;  cicatricibus  lu- 
nula3forinibus,  lunulis  obtusissimis,  pallidis,  dorso  jaceutibus ; 
magisque  quam  in  aliis  cognitis  cotyledonibus  profundioribus  et 
conspicuioribus.  Folia  mediocria  ;  macra  (inter  attinis)  et  semper 
viridia.     Cum  prioribus  sine  fioribus  vigebat  ante  a.d.  1824." 

C.  cuNEiFORJiis  Haworth  in  Phil.  Mag.  1828,  p.  185.  There  are 
no  specimens  of  this  in  the  Oxford  Herbarium,  and  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Harvey.  There  is  a  water-colour  drawing  of  foliage  and 
caudex  without  infiorescence  in  Herb.  Kew.  The  following  is 
Haworth's  description  : — "  C.  brevicaulis  ;  ramosa  ;  foliis  confertis 
obovato-cuneatis  mucronatis  subfarinoso-albis.  Habitat  ad  Cap 
B.  Spei  ubi  invenit  Dom.  Bowie  ante  ann.  1821.  Obs. — Caudex 
brevis  fruticosus  valde  ramosus.  Folia  subinde  (per  culturam) 
virescent,  sed  sjepe  farinoso-alba.  C.  crasn'folicB  nob.  similis,  at 
multoties  humilior.     Flores  non  vidi." 

In  the  absence  of  flowers  it  is  impossible  to  determine  this 
plant.     The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  C  lieiinaplKBriva. 

C.  MUCRONATA  Lain.  Diet.  ii.  p.  112  (1780).  The  following  de- 
scription is  drawn  up  from  Mr.  Kattray's  specimens,  which  we 
identify  with  Lamarck's  plant : — Caulis  inferne  lignosus.  Folia 
cuueato-orbicularia  crassa  carnosa  margine  undulata  pulverule- 
scentia.  Pedunculus  +  12  cm.  longus  (quum  in  horto  colitur 
sa^pe  longior).  Inflorescentia  in  specimine  nostro  13-flora.  Flores 
primum  penduli  ?  demum  erecti.  Calyx  glaber  viridis  marginibus 
angustis  albis,  calycis  tubus  1*25  mm.  longus,  lobi  •4-75  mui.  longi, 
3-5  mm.  lati.  Corolla  glaber  viridi-tlava  extrinsecus  marginibus 
rubris  pentagona  superne  calycis  tubus  leviter  contracta  8  cm. 
longa,  corolhu  lobi  1*3  cm.  longi.  Filamenta  pilis  basalibus  palHde 
viridia,  circ.  1*5  cm.  longa.  S(iuam;c  circ.  duplo  latiores  quam 
longa;  pallide  tlavo-virides. 

Hab.  Graatf  Keinet,  Or.  Rattraij,  No.  18.  In  flower  November 
and  December,  181J7. 

Leaves  of  a  purplish  brown  colour,  passing  into  greenish  white 
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towards  the  stem,  and  with  waxy  undulated  margins  (green  and 
without  waxy  margin  in  cultivated  specimens).  Peduncle  becoming 
much  longer  when  the  plant  is  taken  into  a  garden  and  cultivated 
for  several  years.  Corolla  greenish  yellow,  with  red  margins  on 
outside  and  inside  of  lobes,  and  lobes  pencilled  red  inside,  slightly 
contracted  above  calyx-tube.  Pollen  yellow.  Carpels  the  colour 
of  the  filaments.  Squamae  pale  yellowish  green,  slightly  tinged 
with  red. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  plant  figured  by  Burman,  tab.  19,  fig.  2, 
as  Cotyledon  fol lis  latis  sinuosis  171  aculeum  desinentibus,  flonhus  erectis 
amjustis,  and  therefore  =  C.  mucronata  Lam.  It  agrees  well  with 
the  figure,  except  that  the  filaments  are  not  so  long.  C.  mucronata 
is  one  of  the  species  unplaced  by  Harvey — it  was  only  known  to 
Lamarck  from  Burman's  figure.  Its  position  is  clearly  close  to 
C.  orbiculata  L. 

The  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Albany  Museum  Herbarium 
show  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  careful  not  to  limit  species  too 
narrowly  amongst  these  half-shrubby  Cotyledons.  To  understand 
this  clearly,  one  must  compare  the  wild  specimen  collected  by  Mr. 
Eattray  with  the  plant  after  three  years'  cultivation  in  Dr.  Sclicin- 
land's  garden  at  Grrahamstown.  The  latter  is  much  more  luxuriant, 
producing  many  more  leaves,  a  much  longer  peduncle,  and  many 
more  flowers.  The  leaves  become  greenish  and  lose  their  waxy 
margin,  which  also  becomes  rounder  at  the  apex,  and  less  undulate. 

C.  Galpini,  sp.  nov.  Frutex.  Caulis  decumbens  inferne 
cicatricibns  foliorum  delapsorum  notatus  cortice  flavescente. 
Folia  carnosa  ambitu  oblongo-obovata  vel  late  oblanceolata  ad 
basin  attenuata  ssepissime  erecta  facie  plana  dorso  semicircularis 
glaucescens  margine  superne  rubro  opposita  vel  subopposita  apice 
acuta  vel  subacuta,  5-0-7"0  cm.  longa,  2-0-2-3  cm.  lata.  Peduu- 
culus  cr.  10  cm.  longus,  in  specimine  nostro  7-florus  (in  horto  flores 
multiores  sunt  et  peduuculus  usque  ad  25  cm.  longus  attingens). 
Flores  majusculi  in  paniculam  corymbosim  dispositi  saepissime 
penduli.  Calycis  tubus  I'o  mm.  longus,  lobi  triangulares  acuti, 
4-5  mm.  longi.  Flos  bene  evolutus,  3-5  cm.  longus,  stamina  stylique 
exserta  usque  ad  7  mm.  Corollje  tubus  in  sicco  +  2-0  cm.  longus, 
lobi  oblongi  1-0-1 -2  cm.  longi.  Squamte  latiores  quam  longae 
pallide  flavc'e,  4  mm.  latae,  2  mm.  longae. 

Hab.  Dry  mountain  sides,  Queenstown,  E.  Galpin,  no.  2. 
Alt.  8700  ft.     In  flower  October,  1893. 

Allied  to  C'.  undulata  Haw. 

Calyx-lobes  with  green  tips,  lower  down  red,  pencilled  with 
green.  Corolla  in  transverse  section  pentagonal,  approaching  a 
circle  along  the  angles  of  the  pentagon,  red,  finally  pencilled  with 
pale  yellow,  as  are  also  the  corolla-lobes,  otherwise  pale  yellow — 
the  tube  is  almost  pure  yellow  on  the  side  towards  the  stem. 

Named  in  honour  of  the  discoverer,  Mr.  E.  E.  Galpin.  The 
measurements  of  the  corolla,  &c.,  in  the  fresh  state  are  somewhat 
longer  than  those  stated. 

Perhaps  the  same  as  the  plant  distributed  by  Ecklon  &  Zeyher 
as  C.  oblonya  Haw. 
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Tliis  plant  lias  been  compared  with  C.  wididata  Haworth, 
wliicli  appears  to  us  to  be  its  nearest  ally.  The  corolla-lobes  are 
broader  in  C.  Galpini,  and  do  not  taper  in  the  same  manner — the 
leaves  are  narrower  towards  the  base. 

Key  to  Species  allied  to  C.  orbiculata  L.* 

Lower  portion  of  filaments  not  conspicuously  broadened. 

Leaves  orbicular  or  broadly  ovate,  often  about  as  broad  as  long. 
Stem  herbaceous  or  subligneous. 
Leaves  somewhat  glaucous     ...     (7.  orbiculata  L,,  type. 

Leaves  light  green     .     .     .     C.  virescens  Schunl.  &  Bak.  fil. 

Stem  woody.     Leaves  pulverulescent,  purplish  brown  passing 

into  greenish  white  towards  the  stem  with  waxy  undulating 

margins C.  mucronata  Lam. 

Leaves  subrhombeo-cuneate  or  oblong-obovate,  distinctly  longer 
than  broad. 

Corolla-tube   not   conspicuously   ventricose,  +  1"7  cm.  long, 
lobes  +  1  cm.,  lanceolate        .     .     .     C.  tindulata  Haworth. 

Corolla-tube  not  ventricose,  l'7-2-0  cm.  long,  lobes  1'0~1*2  cm. 

long,  oblong C  Galpini  Schonl.  &  Bak.  fil. 

Corolla-tube  ventricose,  +  1-2  cm.  long,  lobes  about  the  same 

length 0.  crassifolia  Haworth. 

Lower  portion  of  filaments  broadened,  closing  the  nectar  cavity 
instead  of  usual  hairs. 
Leaves  cordate-semiamplexicaul  at  base     .     C.  <v/»f/«a  Hook.  fil. 
Leaves  not  cordate-semiamplexicaul  .  C.  Beckeri  Schonl.  &  Bak.  fil. 

C.  VELUTiNA  Hook.  fil.  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  5684.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Saunders  from  the  Cape,  by  his  energetic  collector  Mr. 
Cooper.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens  as  shown  in  the  figure  are 
dilated  below,  as  in  C.  Beckeri,  but  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
dissecting  specimens. 

C.  coRuscANs  Haworth,  Suppl.  PI.  Succ.  p.  21  (1819).  C.  ca- 
nalifolia  Haworth  in  Phil.  Mag.  1825,  p.  33.  There  seem  to  be 
more  than  one  species  under  this  name  as  treated  by  Harvey  in  the 
Fi.  Capensis,  li.  p.  371. 

(a)  (J.  cormt-ans  Haworth,  Suppl.  p.  21.  Haworth  (Phil.  Mag. 
1825,  p.  33j  changed  the  name  to  C.  canalifolia.  It  is  probably  the 
plant  figured  iu  the  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  2601,  and  Bot.  Cab.  tab.  1030, 
and  there  is  a  specimen  agreeing  with  these  in  Herb.  Albany 
Museum,  collected  by  W.  Kemsley,  No.  137,  near  Port  Elizabeth. 
The  following  notes  are  from  tiie  type  of  C.  canaii/hlia  in  the 
Oxford  Herbarium  : — Leaves  canalifonn,  margins  incurved,  in  the 
original  description  described  as  being  "  semipedalibus  uuciain 
latis,"  but  the  specimens  before  us  do  not  reach  these  dimensions. 
Peduncle  21  cm.  long  before  brauchiug,  glabrous,  somewhat  glaucous, 


*  We  have  included  in  the  above  key  C.  Beckeri  Schonl.  &  Bak.  fil.,  and 
the  allied  G.  veliUina  Hook,  fil.,  as  the  former  was  placed  by  Harvey  under  his 
C.  orbiculata. 
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12-flowerefi.  Flowers  in  a  corymbose  panicle,  mostly  pendulous. 
Calyx-tube  3-4  mm.,  lobes  deltoid,  acuminate,  +  4  mm.  long. 
Corolla-tube  +  2-4  cm.  long  somewhat  veutricose,  lobes  narrow, 
shorter  than  the  tube.  +  1'3  cm.  long.  Stamens  longer  than  the 
tube,  but  shorter  than  the  lobes.     Anthers  rounded. 

(b)  C.  coruscans  E.  &  Z.,  no.  1962.  The  specimens  of  this  are 
somewhat  fragmentary,  these  which  have  been  examined  being 
without  leaves.  The  calyx-lobes  are  shorter  the  plant  of  Haworth, 
being  only  about  2  mm.  long.  Corolla  30  mm.  long,  the  lobes 
are  lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  to  a  point,  but  do  not  overlap. 
Corolla-tube  13  mm.  long,  that  is,  much  shorter  than  the  preceding. 
It  was  collected  "  in  Karoo  inter  Langekloof  et  Zwarteberg,  in  Graaf- 
reynet,  George." 

(c)  See  note  on  C.  imgulata. 

Plants  like  C.  decussata  and  C.  Flanagani  lose  the  circular  out- 
line of  their  leaves,  and  the  latter  become  canaliform  in  droughts  ; 
probably  Haworth's  C.  canalifolia  did  not  get  sufficient  water  under 
cultivation. 

C.  PURPUREA  Thunb.  Prod.  PI.  Cap.  p.  33  (1794).  This  plant 
is  described  by  Harvey  from  specimens  collected  by  Thunberg. 
Haworth's  pnrpurm  is  a  different  plant.  We  have  not  seen  a 
specimen.  It  cannot  be  common  near  Capetown,  as  stated  by 
Thunberg.     It  may  be  a  disguised  C.  decussata  or  G.  ungulata. 

C.  PURPUREA  Haworth,  Suppl.  p.  83  (1819).  Haworth  gives  a 
diagnosis  of  this  plant,  and  refers  doubtfully  to  C.  purpurea  Thunb. 
Prod.  p.  83  as  a  synonym.     The  other  synonyms  are — 

a.  C.  curviflora  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2044. 

b.  C.  squamata  candice,  etc.,  Burm.  Dec.  tab.  20,  f.  1. 

c.  C.  frutescens  africana,  etc.,  Comm.  PI.  Ear.  23,  t.  23. 

From  an  inspection  of  Haworth's  type  in  the  Oxford  Herbarium 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  monstrous  form  of  C.  tiiherailosa 
Lam. ;  it  has  a  solitary  flower  terminating  the  scape.  It  will  be 
noted  that  Harvey  (Fl.  Cap.  ii.  p.  377)  considers  C.  curviflora  Sims 
as  probably  a  form  of  the  same  species.  Haworth's  plant  has  no 
connection  with  the  C.  frutescens  africana,  etc.,  of  Commelin,  from 
which  it  differs  widely  both  in  inflorescence  and  leaves. 

C.  TRicuspiDATA  Haworth  in  Phil.  Mag.  1825,  p.  32.  Type  in 
the  Oxford  Herbarium.  Allied  to  C.  decussata  Sims.  Leaves 
broadly  strap- shaped  or  oblong  cuneate,  tricuspid  near  the  apex, 
3-0-4'5  cm.  long,  from  •4-1-4  cm.  broad.  Peduncle  +  20  cm.  long 
in  Haworth's  specimen,  12-flowered.  Flowers  paniculate,  mostly 
pendulous.  Calyx-lobes  triangular,  acute,  +  2  mm.  long.  Corolla- 
tube  l*l-l-4  cm.  long,  lobes  narrow  lanceolate,  acute.  Stamens 
longer  than  the  tube,  but  shorter  than  the  lobes.  Haworth  states 
"  that  after  flowering  the  leaves  have  become  nearly  all  entire,  but 
the  plant  is  distinct  from  decussata'' ;  but  it  will  be  for  the  future 
monographer  to  decide  this  point. 

This  is  C.  papillaris  L.  ^  ?  tricuspidata  Salm  Dyck  in  DC.  Prod. 
ill.  p.  397. 
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C.  DEcussATA  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  2518  (1824).  Sims  states 
that  this  is  the  (.'.  papillaris  of  Haworth,  but  not  of  Thuuberg,  and 
that  it  is  also  the  Cotijledon  foliis  ani/ustis,  etc.,  Burm.  Dec.  tab.  22, 
fig.  1,  in  which  opinion  we  concur.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  figures 
upon  which  r.  spuria  L.  Sp.  PL  ed.  ii.  p.  614  (1762),  Burm.  Prod. 
Fl.  Cap.  i.  p.  13  (1768),  is  founded. 

The  following  notes  are  from  a  specimen  communicated  by  G. 
Alston  from  Namaqualand,  cultivated  in  Dr.  Schonland's  garden: — 

Stem  more  or  less  upright.  Leaves  pale  green,  with  dark  red 
tip,  subterete,  shghtly  flattened  inside,  glabrous.  Peduncle  reddish 
and  calyx  pubescent,  slightly  sticky.  Length  of  open  flower  +  2  cm., 
corolla-tube  +  1-5  cm.,  corolla-lobes  +  1"3  cm.  ;  calyx-tube  1  mm., 
calyx-lobes  3-5  mm.  Greatest  breadth  of  calyx-lobes  4  mm.  Trans- 
verse section  of  corolla  in  the  middle  pentagonal,  approaching  a 
circle.  Corolla  along  the  angles  of  the  pentagon  red,  otherwise 
mostly  yellowish.  Squamte  small,  pale  yellow,  greatest  length 
1*5  mm.,  greatest  breadth  2  mm. 

C.  UNGULATA  Lam.  Encycl.  ii.  p.  139  (1786).  Lamarck  quotes 
for  this  species  Burman,  tab.  22,  fig.  1,  which,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  was  con.sidered  by  Sims  to  be  his  C.  dfciissnta.  The  stem 
is  stated  to  be  frutescent,  a  foot  long.  The  upper  part  and  branches 
bear  opposite  leaves  the  length  of  a  finger,  semicylindrical,  chan- 
nelled on  the  face,  convex  on  the  back,  with  at  the  summit  a  purple 
semicircular  edge.  The  flowers,  according  to  Burman,  are  red, 
pendent,  carried  on  a  terminal  peduncle,  which  is  branched  at  the 
summit. 

C.  uiiijnlata  is  figured  in  DC.  Plant.  Grasses,  tab.  168.  Com- 
melin's  figure  of  his  Cotyledon  africana  frutcscens,  etc.,  tab.  23,  one 
of  the  plates  quoted  by  Linueeus  for  his  spuria,  is  either  identical 
with  or  very  closely  allied  to  De  Candolle's  figure. 

In  order  to  get  further  particulars  regarding  C.  ungulata  Lam., 
we  made  application  to  Mons.  Jules  Poisson,  of  the  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  at  Paris,  who  tells  us  that  this  plant  is  not 
represented  in  Lamarck's  herbarium. 

C.  Whitei,  sp.  nov.  Procumbens.  Caulis  brevis  internodiis 
brevissimis.  Folia  alternantia  crassa  carnosa  oblonga  vel  oblongo- 
lanceolata  apice  acuta  dorso  rotundata  facie  applanata  glabra  scd 
foliis  junioribus  delicate  cerinis,  5-8  cm.  longa,  1-5-2-0  cm.  lata. 
Pedunculns  rotundus  delicate  cerinus  in  specimine  nostro  8-florus, 
+  20  cm.  longus.  Flores  in  cymam  parvam  et  corymbosam  dis- 
positi.  Flores  penduli.  Calycis  tubus  2  mm.  longus,  lobi  tri- 
angulares acuti,  +  2  nun.  longi.  Corolla  +  36  mm.  longa,  gilvo- 
lutea,  basin  versus  viridescons  aliquando  rubescens,  coroll<i3  lobi 
+  15  mm.  longi,  oblongo-lanceolati,  apice  oblique  acuti  demum 
reflexi.  Stamina  inclusa.  Carpella  sursum  atteuuata.  Squama) 
ovataj  apice  subtruncataj. 

Hab.  Brak  Kloof,  near  Grahamstown,  Mrs.  (J.  White.  Flowered 
Sept.  1897. 

Whole  plant  glabrous,  but  peduncle,  flower-buds,  and  young 
leaves  with  a  delicate  waxy  coating,  which  is  easily  rubbed  off. 

0  2 
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Flowers  pendulous  in  a  small  somewhat  corymbose  cyme.     Corolla 
stamens,  and  carpels  of  various  shades  of  cream-yellow,  greenish 
'  towards  the  basin  ;  last  year  a  reddish  tinge  was  also  observed. 

Allied  to  C.  coriiscans  Haworth  (=  C.  canaiifolia  Haworth),  but 
this  species  has  larger  flowers  and  a  more  copiously  flowered 
inflorescence,  and  the  corolla-lobes  are  narrower.  Also  allied  to 
C.  ungulata  Lamarck. 

C.  cANALicuLATA  Haworth,  Suppl.  p.  22  (1819).  There  are  no 
specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Oxford  Herbarium,  and  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Harvey.  The  following  is  Haworth's  original  descrip- 
tion:— "0.  (slender,  channel-leaved)  foliis  luiearibus  semiteretibus 
alte  canaliculatis,  caudice  erecto  subramoso  deorsum  incrassato, 
tuberculatim  subpapillari  e  vestigiis  persistentibus  foliorum.  Vigebat 
in  regio  horto  Kewensi  a.d.  1818.  Folia  viridia  collecta  subtermi- 
nalia  ut  in  affinibus,  at  solum  sesquilineam  uniformiter  lata,  et 
2-3-lineas  longa,  a  basi  ad  apicem  profundissime  concinnique 
canaliculata." 

In  the  Index  Kewenns  this  plant  is  referred  to  C.  ungulata  Lam., 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  above  description,  is 
probably  correct. 

C.  SPURIA  L.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  ii.  p.  614  (1762) ;  Burm.  Prod.  Fl. 
Cap.  i.  p.  13  (1768).  The  following  is  the  Linnean  diagnosis  and 
synonymy  : — 

Cotyledon  foliis  alternis  spatulatis  carnosis  integerrimis. 

Cotyledon  africana  frutescens,  folio  longo  &  angusto,  flore 
flavescente.  Comm.  PI.  Ear.  23,  t.  23  ;  Burm.  Dec.  i,  18,  19, 
f.  1,  and  t.  22,  f.  1. 

Cotyledon  africana,  foliis  depressis  cruciatis.     Walth.  Hort.  16. 

There  are  certainly  several  species  figured  in  the  plates  quoted 
above,  as  indicated  elsewhere.  Comm.  PI.  Ear.  page  23,  t.  23, 
seems  to  us  identical  with  the  plant  figured  in  PI.  Grasses,  tab.  168, 
as  C.  ungulata,  and  we  think  the  name  C.  spuria  ought  to  be  borne 
by  this  plant,  excluding  the  other  plates  quoted. 

Commelin's  text  for  this  is  as  follows : — 

"  Locis  saxosis  ad  Promentorium  Bonse  Spei  crescit  haec  Coty- 
ledon, in  his  regionibus  quivis  avulsus  ramulis  in  terram  vere  aut 
testate  depactus  facile  radices  agit,  laeteque  crescit,  caulis  rotundus 
brevis  &  viridis  statim  in  ramulos  dividitur,  qui  folia  gerit  digitum 
louga,  crassa,  succulenta  &  viridia,  quorum  cacumina  nunc  rubent, 
nunc  virescunt,  ramuli  tandem  excrescunt  in  scapum  aliquando 
sesqui  pede  longiorem,  qui  in  varios  pediculos  dividitur,  e  quibus 
in  calyce  quinquifido  flores  dependent  monopetali,  tubulati,  flave- 
scentes  &  quinquifidi,  horum  ovee  sursum  reflectuutur,  &  nonnihil 
rubent,  stamina  apicibus  luteis  praedita  e  flore  dependent,  fructus 
ex  diversis  constat  vaginulis,  semiue  foetis  exiguo." 

As  has  already  been  stated,  this  figure  of  Commelin  was  quoted 
by  Haworth  under  his  C.  purpurea,  but  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
his  specimen. 

C.  iNTERjECTA  Haworth  in  Phil.  Mag.  1828,  p.  185.  We  only 
know  this  from  Haworth's  description: — "  C.  (fleshy-stemmed) 
foliis  anguste  oblongis  acutis  inflexo-canaliculatis ;  caudice  brevi 
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valido.  Habitat  ad  Cap.  B.  Sp.  Dom.  Bowie,  G.  H.  N.  Flores 
non  vidi.  Obs. — Caudex  teres  adhuc  4-imciali3,  tuberoso-ramosus 
carnosns.  Folia  incurva  carnosa  glaucescente  ciiierea  triuucialia, 
quinque  lineas  lata ;  subtus  convexa,  basi  semiteretia,  sine  carina, 
C".  spnrice  proxima,  sed  altior,  foliis  bi-evioribus  crassioribus  angusti- 
oribus  magisque  canaliculatis,  et  sine  dubio  incurvis,  nee  recurvis. 
In  C.  spuria,  folia  4-5-uncias  louga  petiolo  desinentia,  9  lineas 
lata  recurva,  et  spatulato-lanceolata.  Viget  in  regio  horto  Kewensi, 
sed  flores  non  vidi." 

This  species  is  omitted  by  Harvey.  It  is  placed  by  Hawortli  in 
a  new  section — VillosuUe.  There  is  a  water-colour  drawing  of 
caudex  and  leaves  in  Herb.  Kew,  but  in  the  absence  of  inflorescence 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine  this  species.  It  may  be 
C,  grandijiora  Burm. 

C.  RAMosissiMA  PI.  Succ.  Hort.  Dyck.  p.  12  ex  Haworth, 
Suppl.  p.  25  (1819).  It  is  not  uncommon  near  Grahamstowu, 
straggling  amongst  low  bushes.  The  following  notes  are  from  a 
specimen  originally  brought  to  Cape  Town  by  Prof.  MacOwan  from 
the  Eastern  Province.  Calyx  green,  slightly  viscoso-puberulous  on 
the  outside ;  tube  3  mm. ;  lobes  8  mm.  long,  greatest  breadth  of 
lobes  3-4  mm.  Corolla  glabrous,  tube  greenish,  15  mm.  long. 
Lobes  lanceolate,  acute,  channelled  above,  reddish,  18  mm.  long. 
Filaments  green  below,  whitish  above,  +  25  mm.  long,  free 
portion  20  mm.  Anthers  yellow.  Carpels  about  25  mm.  long, 
greenish.     Squamfe  pale  yellow,  greenish. 

C.  Woodii,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  ad  C.  ramosissimnm  arete  affinis 
differt  floribus  semper  solitariis  et  ambitu  longitudineque  corolhe 
lobi,  &c.  Caulis  teres  ramosissimus  cortice  cinereo  glabro.  Folia 
carnoda  oblonga  vel  oblongo-obovata  extremitates  versus  ramulorum 
Hggregata  vel  subaggregata  apice  rotundata  vel  rarius  subacuta 
glaucescentia  opposita  1*5  cm. — 2-0  cm.  longa,  5-7  mm.  lata. 
Flores  solitarii  ad  extremitatem  ramulorum  dispositi,  pedicellis 
tenuibus  +  1  cm.  longis.  Calycis  tubus  +  2  mm.  longus,  lobi 
acuti  1-5  mm.  longi.  CorollfB  tubus  8-9  mm.  longus,  extus  glau- 
coscens,  lobi  anguste  oblongo-lanceolati  subacuti  +  1"2  cm,  longi. 
Stamina  bene  evoluta  petalis  sub£equilouga.  Ovarii  carpella  5  in 
stylos  filiformes  attenuata.  Squamre  latiores  quam  longae  2*5  mm. 
latie,  vix  1  mm.  longre. 

Hab.  Among  rocks  on  banks,  Nahoon  River,  East  London, 
alt.  10-15  ft.  Bushy,  3  ft.  high.  E.  E.  Galpin,  no.  571B.  In 
flower,  .June  4th,  1900. 

In  0.  raniosissinia  Haw.  the  leaves  are  broader;  it  is  commonly 
2-flowered,  and  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  distinctly  longer,  but 
C.  Wuodii  is  evidently  a  close  ally  of  this  species. 

C.  PAPILLARIS  L.  f.  Suppl.  p.  242  (1781);  Thunb.  Prodr.  p.  83 
(1794).  This  plant  was  collected  at  Graaff  Rciiiet  in  Nov.  1897, 
by  Mr.  G.  Rattray,  and  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Alston  in  Namaqualand.  It 
has  also  been  found  in  carroid  places  near  Grahamstown.  The 
former  locality  also  produced  a  striking  variety,  which  is  subse- 
quently described. 
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C.  Meyeri  Harvey  is  probably  a  variety  of  this  species,  but  there 
are  uo  specimens  of  this  in  the  Dublin  Herbarium,  so  we  are 
unable  to  verify  this  suggestion. 

C.  papillaris  Haworth,  Suppl.  PI.  Succ.  p.  21,  is,  as  stated  by 
Sims  and  Harvey,  C.  decussata  Sims. 

C.  PAPILLARIS  L.  f.  var.  robusta,  var.  nov.  Stem  glabrous, 
slender,  decumbent,  brandies  from  the  base ;  the  branches  as- 
cending, simple,  with  5-6  pairs  of  decussate  leaves  near  the  base. 
Leaves  fleshy,  subterete,  flattish  inside,  green,  glabrous,  gradually 
narrower  towards  the  base,  more  abruptly  above,  obtuse  or  more 
frequently  with  a  distinct  brownish  mucro,  the  longest  about  6  cm. 
long,  gradually  becoming  shorter,  greatest  breadth  about  12  mm., 
depth  about  9  mm.  Lower  internodes  12-20  mm.  long,  upper 
smaller.  Peduncles  slender,  terminal,  scape-like,  with  a  few 
leaf-scars,  pubescent  above,  cymose  at  the  apex,  few-flowered, 
20-25  cm.  long.  Length  of  open  flower  +  1  cm.,  beyond  which 
the  stamens  and  styles  project  1  cm.,  length  of  corolla-tube  8  mm., 
corolla-lobes  14  mm.,  calyx-tube  1-5  mm.,  lobes  3-3*5  mm.,  greatest 
breadth  of  calyx-lobes  3'5  mm.  Transverse  section  of  corolla-tube 
pentagonal,  approaching  a  circle.  Calyx  and  corolla  pubescent 
outside,  almost  glabrous  within.  Corolla-tube  greenish  yellow,  lobes 
dull  crimson.     Squamte  yellowish  green. 

Hab.     Graaf  Reinet,  G.  Battray,  no.  28,  Nov.  1898. 

C.  Flanagan!,  sp.  nov.  Caulis  erectus  vel  decumbens  inferne 
cicatricibus  foliorum  dehipsorum  notatus  cortice  flavescente.  Folia 
caruosa  alternantia  semiteretia  glaucescentia  superne  canaliculata 
lanceolata  ad  apicem  gradatim  atteuuata  mucronata  vel  submucro- 
nata  erecta  vel  adscendentia  9*0-12  cm.  longa  vix  1  cm.  lata, 
internodiis  3-4  mm.  longa.  Pedunculus  25-35  cm.  longus, 
9-18-florus.  Flores  nutantes  vel  suberecti  in  paniculam  corym- 
bosim  dispositi.  Calycis  tubus  +  2  mm.  longus,  lobi  triangulares 
acuti  +  5  mm.  longi.  Flos  bene  evolutus  4*5  cm.  longus,  corollae 
tubus  cylindricus  +3*1  cm.  longus,  lobi  oblongo-lanceolati  +2-1  cm. 
Squamae  parvte  pallide  fJavae  fere  ad  apicem  bifidee  latiores  quam 
longae  1*75  mm.  long^,  2  mm.  latse. 

Hab.  Among  shrubs  along  the  Kei  River,  near  Komgha,  H. 
G.  Flanagan,  alt.  1800  ft.,  no.  1317.  In  flower,  November,  1892. 
Stormberg,  T.  R.  Sim ;  flowered  at  Grahamstown,  Oct.  1897. 
Imvani  Poort,  Distr.  Queenstown,  E.  E.  Galpin,  no.  2531 ;  in 
cultivation  Botanic  Gardens,  Queenstown. 

This  species  is  related  in  some  respects  to  C.  teretifoUa  Thun- 
berg,  but  flowers  are  quite  different,  and  the  type  of  this  species 
has  hairy  leaves.  The  var.  subylaber  is  in  Harvey's  herbarium,  and 
differs  in  many  respects  from  C.  Flanayani.  The  glaucescent 
lanceolate  semiterete  leaves  are  broadest  near  the  base,  from  which 
point  they  taper  gradually  to  a  red  tip,  which  might  almost  be 
called  a  mucro.  The  transverse  section  of  the  corolla  in  the  middle 
is  nearly  circular,  and  on  all  visible  parts  the  corolla  is  red  pencilled 
with  yellow. 

Var.  KARROENsis.  Flores  in  paniculam  laxiorem  dispositi  erecti 
vel  patuli.    Calyx  4  mm.  longus,  calycis  lobi  3  mm.  longi.    CorollsB 
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tubus  +  16  mm.  longus,  lobi  +  12  mm.  Lobi  ad  apicem  aliquau- 
tuium  obliqui  bifidi  et  breviter  mucronati.  Squamfe  pallide  flavse 
latiores  quam  longfe  +  1  mm.  longse  cr.  1*5  mm.  latse. 

Hab.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaufort  West,  Dr.  H. 
Becker.  Flowered  in  Grahamstown,  Oct.  1896,  and  in  subsequent 
years. 

Stamens  and  style  slightly  exserted  in  open  corolla. 

C.  TUBERCULOSA  Laui.  Dict.  ii.  p.  139  (1786).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  plant  figured  by  Burman,  tab.  20, 
fig.  1.  Cotyledon  squamato  caudice,  foliis  oblougo-acutis,  floribus 
maguis  erectis  rubris.  It  is  therefore  C.  grandiflora  Burm.  Prod. 
Fl.  Cap.  i.  p.  13  (1768),  which  name  antedates  Lamarck's. 
Lamarck  makes  a  var.  /3  founded  on  Burm.  tab.  21,  fig.  1,  which 
is  C.  vtntricusa  Burm. ;  but  those  plants  have  by  subsequent 
botanists  been  considered  distinct  species. 

Recent  gatherings  of  C.  grandiflora  Burm.  are  : — R.  Schlechter, 
no.  7323,  from  Simonstown,  800  ft.,  26.  1.  76.  Herb.  Austro- 
Afr.  no.  1859.  In  rupestribus  editioribus  montis  Tabularis  pone 
Capetown,  anno  1899.     Alt.  3000  ft.,  leg.  P.  Macowan. 

The  synonymy  seems  to  be  as  follows  : — 

C.  GRANDIFLORA  Bumian,  Prod.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  13  (1768). 

C.  tuberculosa  Lam.  Dict.  ii.  p.  139  (1786). 

C.  curviflora  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2044  (1819). 

C.  purpurea  Haworth,  Snppl.  PI.  Succ.  p.  23  (1819). 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE     NOMENCLATURE     OF    LACHNANTHES. 
By  James  Britten,  F.L.S. 

A  pronouncement  on  nomenclature  contained  in  a  note  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  21  Sept.  1901  (p.  227),  on  the  plant  which 
under  the  above  name  had  lately  formed  the  subject  of  a  corre- 
spondence in  the  Tiiiies,  has  induced  me  to  look  up  the  subject, 
with  the  following  result. 

The  name  for  the  plant  now  adopted  in  Britton  and  Brown's 
Ilhifitrated  Flora  (i.  443)  is  "  Gijrotheca  capituta  (Walt.)  Morong," 
with  a  reference  to  Bull.  Torr.  Club,  xx.  472.  In  the  Bulletin, 
Morong  cites  Anonyino—oxi  error  for  Anonymos  which  has  been 
faithfully  copied  by  all  subsequent  citers — capitata  Walt.  Fl.  Car. 
68  [69 j  (1788)  as  a  synonym  for  the  plant,  witli  the  following 
note  : — "  Gyrotlieca  capitata  (Walt.).  It  is  a  little  singular  that 
Walter's  specific  name  has  been  changed  into  tinrtoria  by  all  the 
writers  who  have  quoted  him,  from  Pursh  to  Kuntzc.  The  plant 
is  placed  by  Walter  among  his  Anonymo  [sic]  genera,  the  term  he 
uses  when  he  is  doubtful  about  the  genus,  but  his  description  is  so 
full  that  no  one  can  doubt  what  is  meant."  This  note  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  confusion  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely dilhcult  to  understand  how  Morong  came  to  write  it.     The 
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description  of  Anonywos  capitata  is  indeed  full,  and  "no  one  can 
doubt  what  is  meant";  at  any  rate,  no  one  can  doubt  that  Lach- 
7ianthes  is  not  meant — for,  to  take  only  one  character,  the  leaves 
are  described  as  "  sparsis,  subulatis."  On  the  preceding  page 
Walter  describes  his  An<mi/mos  tinctoria — "  foliis  radicalibus  longis, 
eusiformibus  ;  scapo  pedali,  villoso,  thyrso  bracteato  terminante  "  : 
this  is  unmistalieably  Lachnanthes :  it  was  recognized  as  such  by 
earlier  authors— ('.  f/.  Pursh  (Fl.  Amer.  Sept.  i.  31),  Dryander  in 
Herb.  Banks,  Bosc,  Steudel  (Nomencl.  ed.  2,  ii.  2) — and  is  cited  by 
Elliot  (Bot.  S.  Car.  i.  47)  in  establishing  his  genus  Lachnanthes, 
which  he  based  on  "the  minute  descriptions  of  Walter  and  Michaux 
compared  with  living  specimens." 

American  botanists  are  of  course  right  in  taking  up  Salisbury's 
name  Gijrotheca  for  the  genus,  as  to  which  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
(/.  c.)  has  a  curiously  misleading  sentence  :  "  the  name  was  ignored 
probably  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  no  description  was  given, 
but  only  the  bare  name  [nomen  nudum),  which  gives  no  right  of 
priority  apart  from  a  description  or  figure."  Salisbury  (Trans. 
Hort.  Soc.  i.  327)  quotes  the  synonyms  and  descriptions  of  Michaux, 
and  this  effectually  disposes  of  the  statement  that  his  name  is  a 
nomen  nudum. 

Unfortunately  neither  Anomjmos  is  preserved  in  Walter's  Her- 
barium, in  which,  however,  there  is  a  specimen  of  Lachnanthes 
labelled  "  Nova  Genera."  His  A.  capitata  is  correctly  referred  in 
the  Index  Kewensis  to  Burmannia  capitata,  and  is  cited  by  J.  F. 
Gmelin  (Syst,  ii.  107)  when  establishing  the  genus  Vogelia  which 
be  proposed  for  that  plant. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says  that  the  plant  "was  introduced  to 
British  gardens  in  1812,  according  to  Nicholson  "  ;  but  a  reference 
to  Salisbury's  paper,  quoted  above,  would  have  shown  that  it  was 
introduced  by  Fraser  in  1788. 

The  synonymy  of  the  plant  is  : — 

Gyrotheca  tinctoria  Salisb.  in  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  i.  327  (1812). 
Anonjjmos  tinctori  [a]  Walt.  Fl.  Carol.  68  (1788). 
Heritiera  tinctorum  J.  F.  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  ii.  113  (1791) ;  Bosc 

in  Bull.  Sciences  Soc.  Philom.  Paris,  no.  19,  p.  145  (1799) ; 

0.  Kuntze,  Rev.  Gen.  ii.  699  (1891)  (tinctoria). 
Dilatris  Caroliana  Lam.  Tab.  Eucycl.  i.  127  (1791). 
Heritiera  Gmelini  Mich.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  i.  21  (1803). 
Dilatris  Heritiera  Pers.  Syn.  i.  54  (1805). 
Dilatris  tinctoria  Pursh,  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.  i.  30  (1814). 
Lachnanthes  tinctoria'Eill.  Bot.  S.  Carol,  i.  47  (1816)  etauct.  plur. 
Camderia  Dumorti  Anal.  Fam.  PI.  (1816)  80  (1829). 
Anoni/mo   (sic)   capitata  Morong  in  Bull.  Torr.  Club,  xx.   472 

(26  Dec.)  1893;  Coville  in  Mem.  Torr.  Club,  v.  117  (1894) ; 

Britton  &  Brown,  Illustr.  Flora,  i.  443  (1896);  non  Walt. 
Gyrotheca  capitata  Morong,  Coville,  and  Britton  &  Brown,  U.  cc. 

I  am  entirely  at  one  with  the  criticism  of  the  Chronicle  on 
what  it  styled  "the"_very  curious  but  very  unsatisfactory  plan  of 
adopting  a  mutilated  name  and  attributing  it  (in  brackets)  to  some- 
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one  who  could  have  known  nothing  about  the  name ;  the  putting 
his  name  in  brackets  does  not  obviate  the  misstatement."  In 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  some  contributors,  such  a  method  of 
citation  appears  in  their  contributions  to  this  Journal,  but  it  seems 
to  me  unnecessary  and  reprehensible.  The  Chronicle  presupposes 
that  "gardeners"  possess  an  extensive  library  or  a  considerable 
income,  when  it  recommends  them  "  to  adopt  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Index  Keivensis,  of  the  Genera  Plantarum,  and  of  Nicholson's 
Dictionary."     And  how  if  these  authorities  differ  ? 


SOME     NEW     SPECIES     FROM     AUSTRALIA. 

By  Spencer  le  M.  Moore,  F.L.S. 

The  type-specimens  of  the  species  described  below  are  in  the 
National  Herbarium : — 

Melaleuca  (Series  Spicjeflor^)  spicigera.  Verisimiliter  fruti- 
cosa,  ramosa,  ramis  abundanter  foliosis  cinereo-pubescentibus  cito 
glabris,  foliis  parvis  subimbricatis  alternis  sessilibus  ovatis  acutis 
basi  cordatis  necnon  leviter  amplexicauHbus  minutissime  pube- 
scentibus  glandulis  paucis  comparate  magnis  eminentibus  onustis 
in  sicco  saturate  smaragdinis,  floribus  spicatis  albis  secus  ramulos 
abbreviatos  pubescentes  apice  sfepe  foliiferos  sublaxiuscule  insertos, 
spicis  folia  excedentibus  plurifloris,  calycis  pubescentis  lobis  del- 
toideis  obtusis  quam  tubus  brevioribus,  stamineorum  fasciculorum 
ungue  petalis  subaequilongo,  filamentis  subpinnatis,  ovulis  nume- 
rosis  placentam  peltatam  coronantibus,  fructibus . 

Hab,     West  Australia  ;  Druuimoml,  No.  122  of  1843  coll. 

Folia  0-7-l"0  cm.  long.,  0*4-0-6  cm.  lat.,  obscure  trinervia. 
Spicae  1-0-1-5  cm.  long.,  0-8  cm.  diam.  Calycis  tubus  0-2  cm.  et 
lobi  0-15  cm.  long.  Pctala  0*22  cm.  long.  Staminum  unguis 
oblongus,  0-17  cm.  et  filamenta  3-0  cm.  long.    Stylus  0-G3  cm.  long. 

A  very  distinct  species,  by  some  means  overlooked  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tham.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  like  those  of  M.  uti/phclioifh's  Sm., 
an  eastern  species,  by  the  way,  only  without  their  characteristic 
acumination,  but  the  spikes  are  quite  different.  Its  place  in  the 
genus  seems  to  be  near  M.  styphelioides.  This  is  also  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium. 

Tristania  Brownii.  Verisimiliter  fruticosa,  foliosa,  ramulis 
patenlibus  mox  omnino  glabris,  foliis  alternis  obovatis  vol  obovato- 
oblongis  obtusis  vel  etiam  emarginatis  deorsum  in  petiolum  latum 
ac  brevem  seusim  desinentibus  glabris  supra  nitidulis  ibique  ele- 
ganter  et  minute  reticulato-ncrvosis  et  saepe  in  sicco  saturate  smar- 
agdinis subtus  pallidioribus  et  inconspicue  nervosis,  cymis  paucifloris 

quam  folia  brevioribus,  floribus ,  calyce  fructescente  cyathiformi 

margine  5-undulato  vix  5-lobo,  capsula  magna  pro  parte  libera 
valvis  eminentibus  triangularibus  obtusis,  seminibus  quove  in  loculo 
circa  7  ala  tenui  varia;  magnitudinis  instructis. 
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Hab.  North  Australia,  Possession  Island ;  Banks  <&  Solander. 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  ;  Robert  Broun. 

Ramnli  siibteretes,  brunneo-rubescentes,  in  longitudinem  rimosi, 
circa  025  cm.  diam.  Folia  6-0-8-0  cm.  long.,  summum  4'5  cm. 
lat.  (nonnunquam  vero  usque  ad  2-5  cm.  augustata) ;  petioli  vix 
I'O  cm.  long.  Cj'mffi  3-0-3-5  cm.  long.  Calyx  fructescens  0-7  cm. 
long.,  circa  1*0  era.  diam.,  in  longitudinem  paucinervosus ;  pedicelli 
circa  0*6  cm.  long.,  puberuli.  Capsulse  pars  libera  ambitu  subteres 
0'5-0-7  cm.  long  et  0'6-0-8  cm.  diam.  Semina  ambitu  oblonga  vel 
oblongo-obovata,  circa  0-5  cm.  long.  Cotyledones  (ex  schedis  beat. 
R.  Brown)  foliacere,  plans,  late  reniformes,  convolutae,  una  alteram 
obtegens  magnamque  partem  radiculfe  occultans. 

A  distinct  and  handsome  species,  tlie  varying  size  and  shape  of 
whose  seeds  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  largest  seed  of  the  cell 
opened  by  me  has  a  wing  only  O'l  cm.  in  widtli ;  in  other  cases  the 
wing  is  double  as  wide  or  even  more.  The  size  of  the  embryo,  too, 
varies  greatly,  though  perhaps  some  of  these  seeds  would  have  been 
incapable  of  germination.  The  leaves  and  the  long  projecting  valves 
of  the  capsules  are  the  chief  specific  points  of  the  plant. 

Some  of  Robert  Brown's  specimens  of  this  are  also  at  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  having  been  presented  to  that  institution  after  the  death 
of  J.  J.  Bennett. 

Eugenia  (§  Jambosa?)  Banksii  Britten  &  S.  Moore.  Fruticosa, 
glabra,  ramulis  subtevetibus  cortice  sordide  albo  obductis,  foliis 
lanceolatis  vel  lanceolato-oblongis  obtusis  sfepe  breviter  cuspidatis 
deorsum  in  petiolum  latum  quam  ipsa  multo  breviorem  sensim 
desinentibus  coriaceis  supra  nitidis  subtus  pallidis  et  glandulas 
nigras  minutissimas  ostendentibus  costis  secundariis  plurimis 
utrinque  prominentibus  parum  reticulatis,  pauiculis  terminalibus 
subdensifloris  foliis  plerumque  subfequilongis,  alabastris  turbinatis 
subsessilibus,  calycis  tubo  turbinato  hujus  parte  libera  partem 
adnatam  bene  excedente  lobis  5  brevissimis  triangularibus,  petalis 
patentibus,  staminibus  calyci  subaequilongis,  bacca . 

Hab.     Queensland,  Endeavour  River  ;   Banks  d  Solander. 

Frutex  (ex  schedis  beat.  Solander)  bipedalis  interdum  humanae 
altitudinis.  Foliorum  lamina  5'5-8-0  cm.  long.,  l'5-2'5  cm.  lat., 
petioli  0"8-l*3  cm.  long.  Peduuculi  secundi  ordinis  ssepissime 
O-5-l'O  cm.  long.,  3-6-flori.  Pedicelli  O-l  cm.,  calycis  pars  adnata 
0'14  cm.,  pars  libera  0*22  cm.  long.  Petala  ambitu  fere  circularia, 
0'22-0-3  cm.  lat.     Stamina  vix  0-3  cm.  long. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  good  member  of  §  Jambosa,  on  account 
of  the  extremely  short  lobes  of  the  calyx ;  indeed,  when  the  latter 
has  been  thoroughly  moistened,  the  lobes  almost  entirely  disappear. 
There  is,  however,  no  sign  of  the  petals  falling  off  as  a  calyptra 
(indeed,  Solander  in  his  manuscript  description  says  "petala 
patentissima "),  and  this  prevents  one  referring  the  plant  to 
§  Syzyglxim.  E.  Banksii  is  different  from  all  Australian — and, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  Malayan — species  of  the 
genus  in  respect  of  certain  features  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
leaves  of  E.  Biini/adinnia  Bailey  are  almost  identical ;  but  this  is  a 
tree,  and  although  its  perfect  flowers  are  still  unknown,  yet  from 
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measurements  given  by  Mr.  Bailey  {Queensland  Flora,  p.  662)  of 
remains  of  the  flower  in  the  fruiting  stage,  it  and  E.  Banksii  are 
evidently  distinct. 

The  reserved  Plate  122,  to  be  published  in  tlie  Appendix  to  Mr. 
Britten's  Illustrations  of  the  Botanij  of  Captain  Cook's  Voi/ai/e,  will 
deal  with  this  plant.  Communications  witli  reference  to  it  have 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Britten  and  Mr.  Maiden  of  Sydney,  the 
latter  gentleman,  after  having  kindly  gone  into  the  matter,  pro- 
nouncing that  the  plant  is  quite  unknown  to  him.  As  my  own 
investigations  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  Kew  have  been 
without  result  in  establishing  the  conspecificity  of  the  Banks  and 
Solander  plant  with  any  already  known  species  of  Eugenia,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  publishing 
the  foregoing  description. 

Eucalyptus  (§  Parallelanther.e i  pastoralis.  Verisimiliter 
arborea,  levis,  ramulis  subteretibus  cortice  tenero  subfusco  laxius- 
cule  obductis,  foliis  sparsis  maguis  sat  longe  petiolatis  late  rotundato- 
ovatis  obtusirisimis  basi  latissima  paullulum  obliquis  coriaceis  crebro 
glanduloso-punctatis  costis  secundariis  pluribus  patentibns  costa 
intramarginali  a  margine  parnm  remota,  umbellis  axillaribus  vel 
lateralibus  2-5-fioris,  pedunculis  abbreviatis  subquadrangularibus, 
pedicellis  fere  evanidis  crassiusculis,  alabastris  majusculis  sub- 
sphteroideis,  operculo  hremispherico  obtusissimo  calycis  tubo 
breviore,  staminibus  omnibus  fertilibus  ante  floritionem  infractis, 
antheris  oblongo-ovatis,  stigmate  stylo  latiore. 

Hab.  Adelaide  River,  North  Australia ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Lea,  July, 
1886.     "  White  Gum." 

Foliorum  lamina  ssepissime  13-0-16-0  cm.  long.,  summum  vix 
totidem  lat. ;  petioli  crassiusculi,  late  canaliculati,  sursum  anguste 
alati,  4-0-4'5  cm.  long.  Pedunculi  circa  0-6  cm.  long.,  0-35  cm. 
diam.  Alabastra  1-2  cm.  diam.  Calycis  tubus  0*7  cm.  long.,  sum- 
mum  1-2  cm.  lat.,  una  cum  operculo  nitens  et  eleganter  rugatus. 
Operculum  0-5  cm.  long.,  1-0  cm.  diam.  Stamina  1*2  cm.  long. ; 
filamenta  in  sicco  aurantiaca;  antheraO-1  cm.  long.    Capsula . 

Near  E.  /ilatyphylla  R.  Br.  and  E.  alba  Reiuw.  Tlie  leaves  are 
almost  exactly  those  of  the  former,  but  in  either  case  the  buds  and 
opercula  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  E.  /'Ustoralis  and  differently 
shaped.  At  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  specimen,  sent  under 
the  name  of  "  E.  alba  Reinw."  by  Baron  Mueller,  which  has  large 
flowers  with  a  broad  hemispherical  very  obtuse  operculum  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  h\  pastoralis.  Tnis  is  altogether  unlike  typical 
E.  alba  Reinw.,  and  may  perhaps  be  a  small-leaved  form  of  the 
species  described  above. 

Stylidium  (§  Nitrangium  Series  Thyrsiformes)  gypsophil- 
oides.  Glabrum,  foliis  Ciespitosis  sat  elongatis  angustissimis  longe 
acumniatis  basi  vaginantibus  rhizomata  brevia  tetragona  coronanti- 
bus,  paniculis  effusis  multifloris  rigidis,  Horibus  sessilibus  luteis, 
calycis  tubo  elongato  linear!  sursum  parnm  angustato  limbi  sul)- 
actinomorphi  lobis  abbreviatis  oblongo-ovatis  obtusis  margine 
anguste  membranaceis,  corollci)  tubo  tenui  calycis  limbo  sequi- 
longo  faucibus  appendicibus  subulato-setaceis  onustis  lobis  spathu- 
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lato-obovatis  obtusissimis  posticis  quam  laterales  longioribus  labello 
abbreviate  qnadrato  criiribus  2  setaceis  sat  elougatis  instructo,  cap- 
sula  adhuc  cruda  lineari. 

Hab.     West  Australia,  Murray  District;  E.  PritzeJ,  No.  116. 

Folia  summum  0*05  cm.  lat.,  raodice  5-0-6-0  cm.  long.,  exstant 
vero  specimiua  nana  quorum  folia  extra  1*5  cm.  long,  vix  egredi- 
untur,  Paniculfe  usque  ad  15-0  cm.  diam.,  sed  saepe  angustiores. 
Calycis  tubus  saepissime  0-7-0"9  cm.  long,  et  003  cm.  diam.,  ipso 
sub  limbo  pilis  paucis  glandulosis  onustus,  limbi  lobis  0-1  cm.  long. 
Corollfe  faucium  appendices  circa  0-12  cm.  long. ;  lobi  laterales 
0-2  cm.  postici  0-3  cm.  long.,  illi  summum  0-17  cm.  lat.  hi 
0-23  cm.;  labellum  0-06  cm.  long.,  hujns  appendices  0-2  cm. 
long.  Columua  4-5  cm.  long.  Capsula  valdo  immatura  1*0  cm. 
long. 

A  species  with  much  the  general  appearance  of  S.  canaUculatum 
Ldl.,  next  to  which  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  inserted  in 
the  genus.  The  long  and  narrow  leaves  attenuated  above,  the 
effuse  panicles,  sessile  yellow  flowers,  long  slender  calyx-tube  and 
short  and  broad  and  blunt  calyx-lobes,  the  spathulate  corolla-lobes, 
short  quadrate  labellum  with  its  appendages,  and  the  setaceous 
appendages  upon  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  are  the  main  features  by 
which  it  can  at  once  be  distinguished  from  S.  canaliculatuin. 

Eremophila  (§  Stenochilus)  calycina.  Caule  dense  folioso 
mox  ex  speciminis  siccis  foliorum  evanidornm  indiciis  onusto  fulvo- 
pubescente,  foliis  sessilibus  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  breviterve 
acuminatis  minutissime  puberuUs  glandulis  parvis  immersis  dense 
obsitis,  pedunculis  calyce  paullo  brevioribus  fulvo-pubescentibus, 
calycis  magni  saltem  deorsum  pubescentis  glandulosi  post  flori- 
tionem  amplificati  et  tunc  conspicuius  nervati  lobis  inter  se 
inaequalibus  lobo  postico  majori  latissime  ovato  cuspidulato  lobis 
reliquis  oblongo-ovatis  vel  obovato-oblongis  acutis,  corollfe  extus 
puberulfe  lobo  antico  late  oblongo  lobis  reliquis  ovatis  acuminatis, 
staminibus  longe  exsertis,  ovarii  loculis  2-ovulatis. 

Hab.     Near  the  head  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf ;  Mrs.  Capt.  Grey. 

Folia  2-5-3-0  cm.  long.,  0-5- 0-6  cm.  lat.  Pedunculi  circa 
0-8  cm.  long.  Calyx  florescens  in  toto  circa  1-5  cm.  long,  et  lat., 
fructescens  circa  2-0  cm.  lat.  Corolla  tota  circa  2-5  cm.  long. ; 
bujus  tubus  ima  basi  0"4  cm.  diam.  inde  sensim  usque  ad  0'5  cm. 
diam.  ampliatus  et  nunc  (sc.  ad  alt.  0*6  cm.  supra  basin)  ad  0-4  cm. 
subito  contractus  unde  iterum  sensim  usque  ad  I'O  cm.  dilatatus ; 
fauces  pilosi ;  limbi  lobus  anticus  0-7  cm.  long.,  lobi  intermedii 
0-45  cm.  et  antici  0-35  cm.  long.  Filamenta  2-5  cm.  long.,  crassi- 
uscula.     Ovarium  glabrum.     Capsula . 

Nearest  E.  Dattoni  F.  Muell.,  but  with  somewhat  shorter  and 
more  crowded  leaves  not  markedly  contracted  at  the  base,  peduncles 
shorter  than  the  larger  and  differently  shaped  calyx,  &c. 

Hemigenia  (§  Homalochilus)  Pritzelii.  Suffruticosa,  ramosa, 
glabra,  ramis  ramulisque  foliosis  tetragonis,  foliis  subsessilibus  ob- 
lanceolato-oblongis  mucronulatis  tenuiter  membranaceis  in  sicco 
l»te  viridibus,  pedunculis  quam  folia  brevioribus  gracilibus  superne 
bibracteatis,  bracteis  setaceo-subulatis  acuminatis,  calycis  fructi- 
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ficando  paullo  aucti  labio  superiore  iutegro  ovato-rotundato  breviter 
acumiuato  labio  iiifenore  ovato-oblongo  bidentato  dentibus  tri- 
augularibus  acutis,  corollse  tubo  calyci  sub?equilongo  iutus  piloso 
labio  postico  quam  anticum  breviore  breviter  lobato  labio  antico 
lobis  lateralibus  late  obloiigis  obtusissimis  lobo  intermedio  obovato 
emargiuato,  antherarum  omnium  connectivo  deorsum  breviter  bar- 
bellato. 

Hab.  West  Australia,  Darling  Range,  iu  Wellington  District ; 
E.  Pritzel,  No.  196. 

Folia  modica  circa  2-5  cm.  long.,  0-8  cm.  lat. ;  costa  centralis 
subtus  paullo  eminens,  costaB  laterales  inconspicuic.  Peduuculi 
circa  0-7-0-9  cm.  long.  Bractete  0-4  cm.  long.  Calycis  florescentis 
tubus  0-2  cm.  long.,  in  longitudinem  nervosis  ;  labium  anticum 
0-22  cm.  lat.,  liujus  dentes  0-07  cm.  long.  Corolla  tubus  O-i  cm. 
long. ;  labii  postici  lobi  ciliolati,  0-15  cm.  long. ;  labii  autici  lobi 
laterales  0-3  cm.  et  lobus  intermedius  0-35  cm.  long.  Nuculas 
0"12  cm.  diam.,  rugosse,  pallide  brunnese. 

Distributed  as  H.  rUjida  Benth.,  from  which  it  differs  in  respect 
of  its  leaves,  setaceous  bracts,  and  shortly  toothed  lower  lip  of 
calyx,  among  other  points. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  plants  collected  in  Western 
Austraha  by  Herr  E.  Pritzel,  who  is,  I  presume,  still  engaged  in 
the  botanical  exploration  of  that  country.  In  a  parcel  of  these 
plants  which  reached  the  British  Museum  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
noticed  the  following  few  oversights  in  nomenclature,  and,  as 
other  subscribers  may  not  be  in  so  favourable  a  position  for 
correctly  determining  Australian  plants  as  we  iu  England  are, 
they  may  be  glad  to  have  these  corrections,  which  are  as  follows, 
the  names  within  inverted  commas  being  those  under  which  the 
specimens  have  been  distributed  : — 

No.  52.  "  Aster''  is  Brachi/conie  iberidi/olia  Benth. 

,,    64.  '^  Eremophila  sp.  nov."  is  E.  Drummondii  F.  Muell. 

,,    84.  "  Melaleuca  incana  R.  Br."  is  Kunzea  ericifulia  Reichb. 

,,    88.  '^  Podolepis  aristata  Benth."     This  is  the  var.  iitinur  oi 
that  species. 

,,    96.  "  Stytidium  lomjilubum  R.  Br."  is  S.  utricularioides  Benth. 


While  on  the  subject  of  Australian  plants,  one  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  a  few  words  about  the  collections  made  by  James  Drumuiond 
iu  the  early  days  of  what  was  then  called  the  "Swan  River  Settle- 
ment." Tiie  most  complete  of  Drummond's  sets  is  in  the  Herbarium 
at  Kew  ;  that  at  the  British  Museum  is  not  quite  so  good.  There  is, 
however,  one  unfortunate  feature  which  detracts  from  the  value  of 
Drummond's  work  as  represented  at  Kew,  and  that  is  the  occasional 
uncertainty  as  to  the  number,  more  often  as  to  the  year  of  collection 
of  a  given  specimen,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
collectors'  labels  were  often  destroyed,  sometimes  without  so  much 
as  inscribing  the  numbers  upon  the  sheets.  In  Drummond's  case 
the  year  of  collection  has  been  more  often  omitted  than  the  number. 
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They  managed  things  better  at  the  Museum,  where  Drummoud's 
original  labels  have  been  carefully  preserved.  It  is  therefore  un- 
fortunate that  Mr.  Bentham,  while  writing  the  Flora  of  Australia, 
did  not  glean  the  necessary  information  in  respect  of  Drummond's 
plants  from  the  senior  institution,  since,  by  trusting  m  the  haphazard 
method  pursued  at  oldtime  Kew,  he  has  committed  many  blunders 
which  must  have  been  a  fertile  source  of  embarrassoaent  and  error 
to  subscribers  to  Drummond's  sets  abroad. 


HEPATICS    OF    YORKSHIRE    AND    DURHAM. 
By  Wm.  Ingham,  B.A. 

It  may  interest  students  of  British  Hepatics  to  know  the  follow- 
ing habitats  where  I  have  found  the  various  Hepatics  mentioned. 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mac  vicar  for  liindly  verifying  almost 
every  plant  named  in  this  list,  and  to  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Slater,  of 
Malton,  for  their  Idnd  additional  help  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  plants. 

To  economize  space,  I  have  omitted  the  commoner  Hepatics 
that  are  generally  distributed  througliout  the  various  vice-counties 
mentioned.  The  order  followed  is  that  of  the  Catalogue  of  British 
HepaticcB  used  by  the  Moss  Exchange  Club.  The  vice-county 
numbers  placed  after  the  various  habitats  are  as  follows  : — 

61  South-east  Yorkshire. 

62  North-east  Yorkshire. 

63  South-west  Yorkshire. 

64  Mid- west  Yorkshire. 

65  North-west  Yorkshire. 

66  Durham. 

FruUania  tamarisci  L.  A  line  large  growth,  with  perianths,  on 
the  face  of  tlie  White  Force,  Teesdale  (65),  June,  1897;  and 
another  specimen  from  Widdy  Bank,  Teesdale  i66),  with  the 
stipules  less  hooded  than  usual,  June,  1897. 

Lejeimea  hamatifoUa  (Hook.).  On  vertical  limestone  cliffs  by 
the  side  of  Ireshope  burn,  Durham  (66),  July,  1898. — L.  patens 
Lindb.  With  perianths,  on  large  blocks  of  stones  by  the  R.  Wharfe, 
Bolton  Woods  (64),  Aug.  1898. 

Porella  rivularis  Nees.     High  Force,  Durham  {(i6),  June,  1897. 

Blepharozia  ciliaris  (L.).  On  Skipwitli  Common  (61)  in  plenty, 
March,  1897 ;  on  Widdy  Bank,  Teesdale  (66),  June,  1897  ;  and  on 
Barmby  Moor  in  East  Yorkshire  (61),  Dec.  1900.  —  B.  pulcherrima 
(Hoffm.).  On  the  base  of  an  old  tree.  Castle  Howard  (62),  April, 
1897. 

Blepharostoma  trichophijllam  (Dill.).  On  large  loose  stones  by  the 
river-side,  Arncliffe  Wood,  North  Yorkshire  (62),  May,  1897,  c.  fr.  ; 
by  the  Strid,  Bolton  Woods  (64),  with  perianths,  Aug,  1897  ;  on 
limestone  rocks  by  Ireshope  burn,  Durham (66),  July,  1898. 

Lepidozia  setacea  (Web.).  On  Widdy  Bank,  Teesdale  [Qd), 
June,  1897. 
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Kantia  Spremjelii  (Mart.).  On  Skipwith  Common  (61),  March, 
1897  ;  and  in  Arncliffe  Wood,  North  Yorkshire  (62),  May,  1897.— 
K.  arguta  (Mart.).     In  Castle  Howard  Quarry  (62),  April,  1897. 

Cephdozia  hinuloifolia  Dam.  On  detached  rocks,  Arncliffe  Wood 
(62),  Aug,  1900. —  C.  Lam)nersian<i  (Hiiben.).  A  very  fine  growth, 
the  var.  ;/ rami  if  alia  Spruce,  on  dripping  rocks,  Arncliffe  Wood  (62), 
May,  1897.  —  C.  Lammersiamt  (Hiiben.),  type.  Strensall  Common 
(62),  June,  1897  ;  Arncliffe  Wood  (62),  May,  1897,  on  wet  bank  by 
the  river ;  White  Force,  Teesdale  (65),  June,  1897  ;  Skipwith 
Common  (61),  May,  1897;  Coatham  Marshes  (62),  May,  1900; 
Barmby  Moor  (61),  Aug.  1900.  —  C.  connivens  (Dicks.).  Strensall 
Common  (62),  May,  1897,  on  rotten  wood,  c.fr.  ;  Skipwith  Common 
(61),  July,  1897  ;  Leckby  Carr  (65),  Sept.  1898.— C.  Jiidtans  (Nees). 
Mixed  with  Drosera  anglica,  Leckby  Carr  (65),  Sept.  1898.  —  C. 
divaricata  (Sm.).  Barmby  Moor  1 61),  Aug.  1900. —  C.  stellulifera 
Tayl.  In  fine  fruit,  on  rotten  sticks  and  leaves,  Barmby  Moor  (61), 
Aug.  1900. — C.  dentata  (Eaddi).  Very  probably  this,  but  too  young 
to  be  certain,  on  bare  peaty  ground,  Skipwith  Common  (61),  Oct. 
1899. 

Scapania  resupinata  var.  major.  On  rocky  side  of  stream,  Keeth 
(65),  Aug.  1900;  on  vertical  rocks  by  Eiver  Wharfe,  Bolton  Woods 
(64),  Aug.  1900, — the  male  plant. — S.  sithalpina  (Nees)  var.  vnduH- 
folia.  By  the  side  of  Burnhope  burn,  Durham  (66),  July,  1898. 
Mr.  Macvicar  says  about  this:  "A  most  interesting  plant,  and 
very  distinct  as  to  the  variety,  being  just  like  the  figure  in  Husuot, 
copied  from  Gottsche  in  Rab.  Hep.  Eur.  No.  465."  This  hepatic 
appears  to  be  new  to  England.  —  S.  nemorosa  (L.).  In  fine  fruit, 
Arncliffe  Wood  (62),  May,  1897. — ■^.  intermedia  Yiuau.  On  vertical 
faces  of  stones,  Arncliffe  Wood  (62),  May,  1897  ;  Bolton  Woods 
(64),  c.per.  Sept.  1900;  Widdy  Bank  (66),  June,  1897.— -S.  irriiiua 
(Nees).  Skipwith  Common  (01),  Mar.  1897  ;  Jackdaw  Crag  Quarry, 
Tadcaster,  Sept.  1897, — in  this  case,  strange  to  say,  mixed  with 
Ditrichum.  fiexicaule.  —  .S'.  conrexa  (Scop.).  Arnclifte  Wood  (02), 
May,  1897,  on  detached  blocks  of  stone  ;  Castle  Howard  (02), 
April,  1897. 

Diplophijllitm  albicans  var.  vittata  Nees.  On  Holwick  Fell,  Tees- 
dale  (05),  June,  1897. 

Lophocolea  cuspidata  Limpr.  Arncliffe  Wood  (62),  Aug.  1900; 
Strid,  Bolton  Woods  (04),  Aug.  1900. 

Harpanthns  scutatus  (Web.  &  M.).  On  vertical  bides  of  detached 
stones,  Arncliffe  Wood  (62),  May,  1897. 

Mylia  Taylori  (Hook.).  Very  tine  on  Burnhope  Seat  (66),  July, 
1898;  Leckby  Carr  (65),  Sept.  1898;  Skipwith  Common  (61), 
May,  1897;  Widdy  Bank  (00),  June,  1897.— .1/.  amniial a  (Hook.). 
Goathland  Moor  (02),  Aug.  1897. 

Plagiochila  iiUerrupta  Nees.  In  fine  condition,  with  perianths, 
on  rocky  ledges  among  sand  deposited  by  the  river  Wharfe,  Bolton 
Woods,  Aug.  1900.  —  /'.  ((splcnioidt's  var.  heteropht/lla  Nees.  By 
Burnhope  burn  (00),  June,  1898. — Var.  major  Chyy.  Helmsley  (02), 
Dec.  1896  ;  Cowshill,  by  a  waterfall  (00),  July,  1898.— Var.  Dillenii 
Tayl.     Holwick  Fell  (05),  June,  1897  ;    Bolton  Woods  (64),  Aug. 
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1898;  High  Force  (66),  June,  1897;  Reeth  (65),  Aug.  1900; 
White  Force  (65),  Aug.  1897.  —  P.  spimdosa  (Dicks.).  A  curious 
and  rigid  form,  c.per.,  Holwick  Fell  (65),  June,  1897. 

Juiir/ermaniiia  cordifoHa  Hook.     Cowshill  (66),  July,  1898,  by 
waterfall;    Ireshope  burn   (66),   July,  1898 ;    Holwick    Scar  (65), 
June,  1897;    High  Force  [iSQ),  June,  1897.  —  J.  turbinata  Raddi. 
Burghwallis  (63),  Nov.  1899,  on  damp  shady  side  of  road  ;  Jack- 
daw Crag  Quarry,  Tadcaster  (64),  in  fine  fruit,  June,  1900  ;  Boston 
Spa  (6'4),c./r.,  April,  1897;  magnesian  limestone  quarry,  Knottingley 
(63),  c.per.,  Oct.  1898  ;    Byram  Quarry,  Ferrybridge  (63),  c.per., 
Sept.  1900;  Wentbridge  (63),  on  side  of  cutting  through  the  lime- 
stone on   the   North   Road,   Nov.   1900.      This   hepatic   is   quite 
characteristic  of  the  old  magnesian  limestone  quarries,  and  grows 
on  ledges  in  shady  places.  —  J.  riparia  Tayl.     On  limestone  cliffs 
by  Ireshope  barn  (66),  July,  1898  ;  Boston  Spa,  by  the  side  of  the 
Wharfe  (64),  April,  1897  ;  Falcon  Chnts,  Teesdale  (66),  July,  1898; 
by  Waterfall,   Cowshill  (66),  July,   1898;    by   the   Strid,  Bolton 
Woods  (64),  Aug.  1900  ;  on  ledges  of  magnesian  limestone  quarry, 
Aberford  (64),  Dec.  1900. — J.  sphcerocarpa  Hook.     On  wet  rock  by 
river  side,  Arncliffe  Wood  (^62),  c.  per.,  Aug.   1900.  —  J.  Floerkii 
Web.  &  Mohr.     On  Burnhope  Seat  (66),  July,  1898 ;   on  Holwick 
Scar  (65),  June,  1897, — a  fine  form,  approaching  J.  gracilis ;    by 
the  side  of  the  top  of  Weardale  Road  into  Teesdale  (86),  July, 
1898;  by  Farngill,  Reeth  (65),  Aug.  1900;  on  Widdy  Bank,  Tees- 
dale (66),  June,   1897. — J.  harbata   Schmid.     By  Burnhope  burn 
(66),  July,  1898 ;    White  Force,  Teesdale  (65),  June,  1897;    Hol- 
wick Scar  (65),  June,  1897.  — J.  barbata  var.  Schreberi  Nees.     By 
Burnhopeburn  (66),   July,  1898. —J.  Lyoni  Tayl.     White  Force 
(65),  June,   1897;    Holwick  Scar  (65),  June,   1897.  —  J.  gracilis 
Schleich.     On  loose  stone  by  tke  Strid,  Bolton  Woods  (64),  Aug. 
1898. — J.  incisa  Schrad.     On  rocks  by  Punchard  Gill,  Arkengarth- 
dale  (65),  Aug.  1900;  on  wet  rocks  by  river,  Arncliffe  Wood  (62), 
Aug.  1900.  —  J.  bicrenata  Schmid.     On  the  floor  of  quarry.  Castle 
Howard  (62),  c.per.,  April,  1897. — -J.  purphgroleuca  Nees.    On  stone 
by  river  side,  Kirkham  (62),  March,  1898;  Wearhead  {'oQ),  c.per., 
July,  1898  ;  Widdy  Bank  (66),  c.fr.,  June,  1897. — J.  ventricosa  Dicks. 
On   rock  by  Strid,  Bolton  Woods  (64),  with  abundant  perianths, 
Sept.   1899;    Castle  Howard  Quarry  (62),  April,   1897;    Holwick 
Scar  (65),  June,  1897;  Ryhill  (63),  Nov.  1899;   on  Barmby  Moor 
(61) — a  tall,  lax,  creeping  form,  among  decayed  leaves  and  sticks — 
Aug.  1900.  —  J.  bantriemis  Hook.     White  Force  (05),  June,  1897; 
on  Widdy  Bank  (66),  July,  1898. — J.  gracillima  Sm.     On  floor  of 
Castle  Howard  Quarry  (62),  April,  1897. 

Eucalyx  hi/alina  Lyell.  On  wet  shady  bank  of  river,  Arncliffe 
Wood  (62),  May,  1897 ;  by  Sedling  burn,  Wearhead  (66),  July, 
1898.— E.  obovata  (Nees).  White  Force  (65),  Aug.  1898;  Widdy 
Bank  (66),  c.fr.,  June,  1897. 

Nurdia  Gompressa  (Hook.).  By  Burnhope  burn  {Q'o),  July,  1898; 
on  wet  rock,  Arncliffe  Wood  (62),  May,  1897.  —  N.  geoscyphiis 
De  Not.  In  very  fine  condition  for  fruit,  Strensall  Common  (62), 
March,  1897. 
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Marsupella  ustulata  Spruce.  Castle  Howard  Quarry  (62),  c.fr., 
April,  1897. — M.  robusta  Lindb.     White  Force  (65),  June,  1898. 

Fossombronia  Dumortieri  Lindb.  In  abundant  fruit,  Skipwith 
Common,  in  dried-up  ditch  (61),  Sept.  1900.  —  F.  cristata  Lindb. 
By  side  of  old  pool  near  the  K.  Foss,  York  (62),  in  fine  fruit, 
Sept.  1898. 

Petalophijllum  Ralfsii  (Wils.)  Gottsche.  On  Coatham  Marshes 
(62),  May,  1901.  Since  I  recorded  this  hepatic  in  the  Journal  of 
Botany,  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes,  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  has  also  found  it 
and  the  M.  hibemica  on  Coatham  Marshes. 

Morckia  hibemica  (Hook.).  On  Coatham  Marshes  (62),  Sept. 
1898,  and  again  with  abundant  capsules.  May,  1901.  All  the 
capsules  had  disappeared  a  month  later,  in  June,  1901. 

Blasia  pusilla  (L.).  On  wet  rocks,  Mallyam  Spout,  Goathland 
(62),  Aug.  1898;  Saltbarn,  by  river  side,  Sept.  1897;  White  Force 
(65),  Aug.  1898 ;  Filey,  on  wet  cliffs  (61),  Aug.  1897. 

Pellia  cahjcina  Tayl.  Strensall  Common  (62),  by  side  of  old 
pool,  c.fr.,  April,  1900;  on  damp  rocky  ledge  of  quarry,  Aberford 
(64),  Sept.  1900.  —  P.  Neesiana.  On  dripping  rocks  in  company 
with  Sphagnum  squarrosum  var.  spectabile  Russ.,  S.  recurrum  var. 
viucronatum  Warust.,  and  S.  subnitens  var.  virescens  forma  squarro- 
sula,  Arncliffe  Wood  (62),  Sept.  1901,  and  Aug.  1900,— the  male 
plants  only. 

Anenra  latifrons  Lindb.  On  damp  shady  ledge  of  magnesian 
limestone  quarry,  Brodsworth  (63),  March,  1897  ;  on  similar  ledges 
in  quarry,  Knottingley,  April,  1900  (63) ;  in  quarry  near  Aberford 
(61),  Dec.  1900.  This  hepatic,  like  J.  turbinata,  is  a  characteristic 
one  of  the  damp  shady  ledges  in  old  magnesian  limestone  quarries. 
— A.  sinuata  (Dicks.).  By  side  of  pool,  Strensall  (62),  March, 
1897,  c./>.,  associated  with  P.  cahjcina.  —  A.  pimjuis  |L.).  On 
Coatham  Marshes  (62),  c.fr.,  May,  1901 ;  Castle  Howard  (62),  April, 
1897,  c. /•/■.— Var.  amjustior.     Widdy  Bank  (66),  July,  1898. 

Metzijeria  pubncens  (Schrank).  On  vertical  limestone  clitTs, 
Ireshope  burn  (66),  July,  1898  ;  on  similar  cliffs  by  the  Strid,  Bolton 
Woods  (61),  Aug.  1897;  Cowshill  [Q,Q),  July,  1898;  White  Force 
(65),  June,  1897. — M.  conjnyata  Lindb.  On  rocks,  Arncliffe  Wood 
(62),  May,  1897. 

Marcliantia  polymorpha  L.  A  small,  pale  green  form  with  very 
narrow  fronds  and  male  hats,  whose  true  position  is  at  present 
suhjudice,  on  dry  sandy  bank,  Coatliam  Marshes,  May,  1901. 

Cliotniocarpon  quadrntus  (Scop.).  In  fine  fruit  on  Coatham 
Marshes  (62),  June,  1901 ;  White  Force  (65),  c.fr.,  Aug.  1898  ; 
Falcon  Clints  {i!>Q),  June,  1897  ;  on  rocky  ledges.  Jackdaw  Crag 
Quarry,  Tadcaster  (64),  c.fr. 

lUcciella  jluitans  (L.).  On  edge  of  pool,  Askham  Bog  (64), 
Nov.  1896. 

liicciocarpuf;  nataiis  (L.).  Solby  (61),  Oct.  1896;  very  abun- 
dant in  pool,  Appleton  Roebuck  (64),  Nov.  1899  ;  and  abundant  in 
R.  Foss,  York,  June,  1900. 
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SOME     MALAY     AROIDS. 

By  H.  N.  Ridley,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Crtjptocoryne  pontedermfolia  Scliott.  This  was  described  (Aun. 
Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  i.  122)  from  a  fruiting  plant  obtained  in  Sumatra, 
and  was  figured  in  Bugler's  Aracea  exsicc.  et  illustr.  no.  24.  A 
plant  in  flower  collected  by  a  native  collector  between  Gunong 
Pulai  and  Johor-town,  in  the  State  of  Johor,  is,  without  doubt,  as 
Dr.  Prain  pointed  out,  this  little-known  species.  The  leaves  are 
ovate-cordate,  with  distinct  auricles  and  undulate  edges,  2  in.  long, 
and  1^  in.  wide,  the  petioles  3  in.  long,  and  sheathing  for  one-third 
of  their  length.  The  scapes  are  very  short ;  the  spathes  have  a 
stout  tube  4  in.  long,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  an  ovate  limb  1^  in. 
long,  and  ending  in  a  tail  5  in.  in  length.  The  limb  is  of  a  deep 
purple  colour. 

PiSTiA  Stratiotes  L.  Though  of  world-wide  distribution,  this 
is  very  doubtfully  wild  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  is  cultivated  by 
the  Chinese  for  feeding  pigs,  and  is  carried  about  by  them  for  that 
purpose.  I  found  it  floating  down  the  Batu  Pahat  river  (Johor)  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  on  reaching  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
river  as  soon  as  the  water  was  the  least  saline  it  died  and  rotted 
away. 

Alocasia  longiloba  Miq,  This  is  apparently  the  oldest  name 
for  the  very  common  and  widely  distributed  species,  known  to  the 
natives  as  Keladi  Rimau  and  Keladi  Ular,  "  tiger  caladium,"  and 
snake  caladium,  on  account  of  its  banded  petiole.  It  is  common 
all  over  Singapore,  Johor,  Malacca,  Perak,  and  nearly  as  far  north  as 
I  have  been,  occurring  also  in  Luigga  Island  and  Borneo.  As  like 
many  other  aroids  it  varies  very  much  in  size  and  form  of  leaf,  and 
various  forms  have  been  in  cultivation  under  different  specific  names. 
A.  singaporenus  Linden.  Gartenflora,  xiv.  252,  is  doubtless  this 
common  plant.  A.  demulata  Engler,  based  on  a  leaf  collected  by 
Gaudichaud  in  Singapore,  is  probably  also  this  species,  but  both 
description  and  specimen  are  worthless  for  identification.  The 
leaves,  which  are  usually  sagittate  with  long  lobes,  in  seedlings 
are  quite  entire  and  peltate,  like  the  adult  leaves  of  A.  Bcccarli 
Engler.  A.  Lowii  Hook,  fil.,  a  well-known  cultivated  plant  from 
Borneo,  occurs  also  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  at  Kwala  Dipang  ;  and 
in  Selangor,  on  the  limestone  rocks  near  Kwala  Lumpur. 

HoMALOMENA  siNOAPORENsis  Regcl,  Ind.  Sem.  Hort.Petrop.(1869), 
18.  Plants  cultivated  at  Kew  under  this  name  which  seem  to  agree 
with  a  type  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  are  identical  with  a  plant  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  Singapore  for  very  many  years,  but  has  never 
been  obtained  wild  by  any  collector.  It  is  said  to  have  come  from 
India. 

H.  (CHAMyEOLADON)  Curtisii,  sp.  n.  Caulis  brevis  erectus,  foliis 
lanceolatis  obliquis  acuminatis  nutantibus  flaccidis,  4-5  pollices 
longis,  1-1|  pollicis  latis,  atroviridibus  vel  atrorubentibus,  petalis 
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gracilibus,  3-4  pollices  lougis.  Spatbfe  pedunculis  |  pollicis  longis, 
nibris,  oblougte  cuspidataj,  f  pollicis  longse.  Spadices  stipitati, 
parte  mascula  femiuea  loiigiore,  floribus  3-4  lobis,  flores  feminei 
pauci  circiter  10,  lis  H.  an>jn>itifolice,  majoribus  stamiuodiis  clavatis. 

Perak,  Bujong  Malacca  {Curtis). 

A  pretty  plant  witb  weak  nodding  leaves  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
Tbe  form  of  the  leaves  and  the  few  female  flowers  distinguish  it 
from  its  allies,  H.  anjustifoUa  and  H.  consohrina. 

H.  argentea,  sp.  n.  Caulis  circiter  pollicem  lougus.  Folia 
oblique  lanceolata  in^equilatera  basi  rotundata  apiceacuto,  3  pollices 
longa,  1|-  pollicis  lata,  argentea,  nervis  pluribus,  petiolis  2  pollices 
longis,  rubris.  Spathffi  brevi-peduuculat^e  lauceolatpe  striata;  baud 
cuspidate,  ^  pollicis  longa?,  rubrre.  Spadices  breviores  baud  stipi- 
tati, parte  mascula  alba  ter  longiore  quam  femiuea  ;  flores  feminei 
perpauci  tenues  lata,  rubro  punctati,  stigmatibus  parvis  snb- 
triangularibus,  staminodiis  maguis  clavatis. 

Malacca.  I  have  had  this  in  cultivation  for  many  years.  It 
was  first  collected  alive  by  Mr.  Derry.  The  species  is  closely  allied 
to  H.  Griffithii  Hook.  fiL,  a  very  common  and  variable  species,  but 
the  male  portion  of  the  spadix  is  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  the 
female,  and  the  female  flowers  are  very  few,  whereas  the  females 
are  much  more  numerous  in  H.  Grijfithii. 

H.  falcata,  sp.  n.  Rhizoma  crassum  radicibus  crassis  lanugi- 
nosis.  Folia  plura  congesta  petiolis  3-7  pollices  longis,  triente 
vaginantibus,  purpureis,  lamiuis  oblique  lanceolatis  falcatis  acumi- 
natis  basibus  cuneatis,  5  pollices  longis,  \\  pollicis  longis,  nervis 
primariis  12,  herbaceis.  Spadices  plures  pedunculis  1-2  pollices 
longis,  validulis.  Spathic  oblonga),  cuspidate,  1^-  pollicis  longiB. 
Spadix  stipitata3,  parte  mascula  cyliudrica  femiuea  ter  longiore. 

Kedah,  at  Yan,  on  rocks  by  a  stream. 

Allied  to  H.  Griffithil  Hook,  fil.,  but  the  leaves  are  distinctly 
falcate,  and  the  beak  of  the  spathe  is  longer  and  curved,  and  the 
spadix  stipitate. 

H.  puMiLA  Hook.  fil.  Flor.  Brit.  India,  vi.  p.  535.  The  type  of 
this,  collected  by  Maingay  in  Singapore,  is  evidently  the  very  com- 
mon little  plant  which  grows  in  the  rocky  ravines  in  the  Malay 
forests.  The  leaves  are  usually  bright  green,  sometimes  silvery, 
or  again  deep  red.  It  occurs  in  Singapore,  Johor,  Malacca,  Java, 
and  Borneo  (Kina-balu,  BuibUlije),  and  is  Cliamiuiadon  laweolatwn 
Miq.  Flor.  Ind.  Bat.  iii.  212,  t.  40.  C.  pijammun  Engler,  Monogr. 
Arac.  p.  345,  Aglaunema  pujmicHm  Hassk.  Hort.  Bogor,  1844,  p.  57. 
The  red-leaved  variety  (var.  purpurascens  mihi)  is  Humalomena 
purpurescens  Hook.  fil.  //.  cc.  Chaiiiccchuhyn  iiurjinrascois  Schott. 
Bonplanilia,  1858,  p.  309.  It  grows  with  the  green  form,  but  is 
less  abundant. 

H.  propinqua,  sp.  n.  Caulis  brevis  validulus,  folia  elliptica 
obliqua  acuta  basi  rotundato,  0  pollices  longa,  2^-  pollices  lata, 
nervis  primariis  14,  petiolis  3-4  pollices  longis,  scapi  breves  copiosi, 
pedunculis  gracilibus,   I  pollices  lougis,  spathic  angustiu,  acutas, 
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f  pollicis  longse,  spadices  graciles  hand  stipitati  parte  mascula  ter 
longiore  quam  femiuea,  Acres  feminei  perpauci. 

Johor,  on  Gmiong  Pulai  (no.  3722). 

This  is  allied  to  H.  pumila  Hook,  fil.,  but  much  larger  in  all  its 
parts.  It  resembles  H.  nutans  Hook.  fil.  in  habit,  but  has  the 
spathes  and  spadices  of  H.  pumila.  Hook.  fil. 

H.  multinervia,  sp.  n.  Ehizoma  crassum  radicibus  longis  et 
crassis,  folia  plura  erecta,  petiolis  6  poUices  longis,  basi  pollice 
vagiuantibus,  laminis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  acutis  falcatulis, 
6  pollices  longis,  Ih  pollicis  latis,  nervis  primariis  6-8  vix  dis- 
tinctis,  secundariis  copiosis  approximatis,  spath*  in  pedunculis 
validis,  Ih  pollicis  longis,  oblongfe  cuspidatfe,  ^-|  pollicis  lougse. 
Spadices  breviter  stipitatae,  partibus  masculis  et  femineis  ferme 
»qualibus,  staminodiis  nullis. 

Malacca.     In  woods  at  the  base  of  Mount  Ophir. 

This  is  allied  to  H.  Griffithii  Hook,  fil.,  but  has  a  very  stout 
creeping  rhizome  and  very  long  petioles  to  the  leaf.  There  are 
apparently  no  staminodes  (abortive  flowers)  among  the  female 
flowers. 

H.  mixta,  sp.  u.  Ehizoma  crassum.  Folia  longe  petiolata, 
laujina  elliptica  vel  oblanceolata,  9  pollices  longa,  3  pollices  lata, 
cuspidata  subherbacea,  nervis  primariis  10,  secundariis  pluribus 
ferme  seque  prominulis,  petiolis  validis,  6  pollices  longis,  ad  ^ 
longitudine  vaginantibus.  Spathte  plures  circiter  11,  pedunculis 
gracilibus,  3  pollices  longis,  oblongs  breviter  cuspidate  pollicem 
longfe ;  spadices  breviores,  parte  mascula  cylindrica  acuta  ter  quam 
feminea  longiore,  floribus  femineis  abortivis  inter  masculis  mixtis. 
Flores  feminei  plures,  stigmatibus  discoideis,  ovulis  pluribus. 

Pahang.     Tahan  Woods. 

This  plant  is  especially  remarkable  for  having  a  number  of 
abortive  flowers  mixed  in  with  the  males  in  the  male  part  of  the 
spadix.     They  appear  to  be  abortive  females. 

H.  crassa,  sp.  n.  Caulis  crassus  brevis  pollicaris,  radicibus 
validis.  Folia  carnosula  elliptica  mucronata  basi  rotundata, 
5  pollices  longa,  2  pollices  lata,  petiolis  3  pollices  longis,  dimidio 
vel  ultra  vaginante,  vaginis  latis,  ^  pollicis  ad  bases.  Spath^e 
paucse,  pedunculis  pollicem  longis,  crassae  rostratse,  1|-  pollicis 
longas.  Spadix  haud  stipitata  pollicaris,  parte  mascula  feminea 
ffiquali  cylindrica  obtusa.  Flores  feminei  ovoidei,  stigmatibus  dis- 
coideis. 

Selangor.     Ginting  Peras  ;  Kajang. 

A  stout  short  plant,  with  very  thick  short  petioles  sheathing  for 
one-half  or  two-thirds  of  their  length. 

Schismatoglottis  marginata,  sp.  n.  Caulis  crassus  ferme 
lignosus,  radicibus  crassis.  Folia  lanceolata  acuminata  in  petiolo 
augustata,  marginibus  undulatis,  3-6  pollices  longa,  1-2  pollices 
lata,  nervis  primariis  circiter  10  ascendentibus,  petiolis  2-3  pollices 
longis,  triente  vaginantibus,  vaginis  crispis.  Spathfe  If  pollicis 
longse,  basi  augustatte,  cuspidatte,  pedunculis  ^  pollicis  longis. 
Spadix  1^  pollicis  longa,  apice  cylindrico  masculo  pollicem  longo, 
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infra  parte  angustata  floribns  sterilibus  tecta,  parte  feminea  brevi 
pauciflora.     Semiua  oblongo-elliptica  costata. 
Pahang.     Tahan  river. 

S.  longifolia,  sp.  n.  Caulis  brevis.  Folia  elliptica  oblanceo- 
lata  vel  lanceolata  mucronata  in  petiolis  attenuata,  6-12  pollices 
longa,  li-B^  pollices  lata,  nervis  tenuibus  ascendentibus,  mucrone 
ultra  I  pollicis  longo,  petiolis  6-15  pollices  longis.  Scapi  plurimi 
pedunculis  gracilibns,  5-12  pollices  longis.  Spathfe  cylindricfe 
angustfB,  baud  coutractaj  in  medio,  2  pollices  longfe,  rostro  gracili, 
^  pollicis  longo.  Spadix  gracilis  ultra  poUicaris  baud  stipitata, 
apice  cylindrico  sterili  ferine  ^  pollicis  longo,  parte  mascula  brevi, 
floribus  oblougis ;  parte  sterili  brevi,  fioribus  abortivis ;  parte 
feminea  J  pollicis  longa.  Spaiba  in  fructu  basi  angustata  superne 
gradatim  incrassata,  poUicem  longa.  Semina  oblonga,  ^  pollicis 
longa,  costata. 

Perak.     Tbaiping  Hills  {Curtis,  2082)  (King's  collector,  1967). 

Dr.  Prain,  in  a  note  on  tbe  specimen  collected  by  Dr.  King's 
collector,  calls  it  S.  RhyncJwpyle,  and  says  it  is  extremely  near 
Bhynchopyle  Grabowskii  Engler,  if  not  exactly  tbat.  A  specimen  of 
tbe  latter  species  is  in  tbe  Britisb  Museum  Herbarium,  and  appears 
very  different.  It  lias  the  thick  short  spathe  of  5.  Rhynchopyli',  and 
leaves  of  the  same  texture  as  that  of  tbe  common  Rhynchopyle 
elongata  Engler,  whereas  the  Perak  plant  has  tbe  long  narrow 
spathe  of  the  typical  Schismatoylottis.  Engler  himself,  followed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Flora  of  British  India,  makes  RhyncJw- 
])yle  a  section  only  of  Schismatoylottis ;  but  I  think  that,  though 
S.  longifolia  has  a  short  cup-shaped  tube  to  the  spathe  in  fruit,  in 
all  other  respects  it  seems  to  be  a  true  though  peculiar  Schismato- 
ylottis. The  long  leaves,  and  tall  slender  peduncles  produced  in 
some  numbers,  make  it  a  remarkable  and  conspicuous  plant. 

S.  longicaulis,  sp.  n.  Caulis  elongatus,  7  pollices  longus, 
i  pollicis  crassus.  Folia  remota,  petiolis  gracilibus,  6  pollices 
longis,  basi  pollice  late  vaginantibus,  laminis  ellipticis  lanceolatis 
acurainatis,  basi  cordatis,  lobis  rotundatis,  4  pollices  longis,  2-3 
pollices  latis,  nervis  primariis  26.  Scapi  2,  pedunculis  gracilibus, 
11-2  pollices  longis.  Spatha  ultra  pollicem  longa,  cuspidata, 
Spadix  cylindrica,  appendice  brevi  cylindrica  obtusa,  parte  mascula 
ter  longiore,  parte  feminea  ^  pollicari.  Spatha  fructificans  i  pol- 
licis longa,  J  pollicis  lata. 

Sumatra  {Forbes,  1491).     Herb.  Mas.  Brit. 

This  remarkable  plant  possesses  an  unusually  long  stem,  appa- 
rently ascending,  and  furnished  with  long  slender  woolly  roots. 
The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  apart,  with  very  long  slender  petioles 
with  a  broad  sheath  at  tbe  base  only  a  sixth  of  the  petiole  length. 
The  spathe  is  rather  small,  narrowed  in  above  the  female  portion ; 
and  the  cylindric  rather  slender  spadix  has  a  very  short  apex  of 
barren  flowers. 

Raphidophora  Isetevirens,  sp.  n.  Caulis  longc  repens.  Folia 
oblonga  lanceolata  herbacea  Itete  viridia  acuminata,  basibus  latis 
rotundatis,  nervis  subtus  conspicuis  copiosis,   24    pollices   longa, 
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8  pollices  lata,  vel  minora,  petiolis  8  pollices  longis  ad  genum  alatis. 
Spatha  cyliudrica,  6-8  pollices  longa,  crassa,  pedunculo  valido, 
3  pollices  longa.  Spadix  longa  cylindrica,  7  pollices  longa,  y\  pol- 
licis  in  diametro,     Pistilla  hexagona,  stigmatibus  discoideis. 

On  rocks,  Selaugor,  Kwala  Lumpur  Caves,  Penang,  Penara 
Bukit. 

This  plant  creeps  often  in  large  masses  on  the  rocks  in  many 
places,  but  can  seldom  be  met  with  in  flower.  Its  long  thin- 
textured  leaves  are  of  a  very  bright  green,  very  unlike  those  of  any 
other  species  known  to  me.  The  long  cylindrical  spadix  is  also 
remarkable. 

Lemnace^  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

No  Lemnacea  are  definitely  recorded  from  the  Malay  Peninsula 
in  the  Flora  of  Brithli  India,  so  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
record  what  species  are  as  yet  known  from  this  region. 

Lemna  paucicostata  Hegelm.  is  by  far  the  commonest  species. 
I  have  once  met  with  it  in  flower  in  a  partly  dried-up  pond.  It  is 
common  in  Singapore,  Malacca,  Pahaug  at  Pekan,  Province  Wel- 
lesley  at  Permataug  Bertam  (no.  7011). 

L.  tenera  Kurz  was  first  collected  in  Pegu.  I  have  met  with  it 
in  Singapore,  and  the  Bindings  at  Bruas,  in  ditches.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Flora  of  British  India,  as  the  flora  of  Pegu  was 
not  included  in  that  work;  and  it  has  not  apparently  been  gathered 
elsewhere,  except  by  myself.  It  has  never  yet  been  met  with  in 
flower. 

L.  jjolijrrhiza  L.  is  rare.  I  have  met  with  it  in  ditches  in 
Singapore. 

Wolffa  arrhiza  Wimm.  is  not,  I  believe,  rare.  I  have  collected 
it  in  Singapore,  not  far  from  the  Gardens,  and  found  it  on  one 
occasion  in  great  abundance  in  an  old  well  in  the  resident's  garden 
in  Malacca.  It  has,  however,  completely  disappeared  from  there 
since. 


THOMAS     MEEHAN 

(1826-1901). 

The  records  of  the  work  of  Thomas  Meehan,  who  died  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  19th  of  last  October,  belong  rather  to  American  than 
to  English  annals ;  yet  the  foundation  of  his  career  was  laid  in  the 
old  country,  and  promise  of  his  future  achievements  preceded  his 
departure  from  our  shores.  Of  Irish  descent  on  his  father's  side, 
Thomas  was  born  on  March  26,  1826,  at  Potter's  Bar,  near  Barnet, 
where  the  elder  Meehan  was  a  nurseryman.  At  an  early  age  he 
began  those  investigations  into  hybridization  and  kindred  matters 
in  which  he  afterwards  attained  distinction.  When  only  fifteen,  he 
raised  the  first  hybrid  fuchsia,  thus  attracting  the  favourable  notice 
of  Lindley.  Even  earlier  than  this,  however,  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion had  been  exercised,  for  in  his  first  published  note,  dated 
April  25,  1845  {Phytolocjist,  ii.  171)  he  speaks  of  the  stem  of  a 
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Rubns  as  being  "to  my  knowledge,  seven  years  old."  Meelian  was 
one  of  the  early  students  in  this  country  of  this  perplexing  genus  ; 
he  tells  us  in  the  interesting  reminiscences  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Kew  (Tiiild  for  1894  (pp.  38-43)  that,  "as  a 
reward  for  the  paper  on  Paibus,  [he]  was  elected,  before  [he]  was 
nineteen  years  old,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Wernerian  Society." 
This  paper  does  not  seem  to  have  been  published,  but  he  continued 
to  study  the  genus  after  his  arrival  at  Kew  (in  1846),  and  at  the 
end  of  1847  wrote  "A  List  of  Rubi  observed  near  London,  with 
Observations "   (Phyt.  iii.  9).      The   observations   read   curiously 


half-a-century  and  more  afterwards,  and  maybe  worth  reproducing: 
we  certainly  nowadays  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  "indis- 
position to  study  this  genus  "  : — 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  indisposition  to  study  this 
genus  of  British  plants  should  exist.  Perhaps  few  tribes  afford 
such  abundant  opportunities  of  examining  the  vexed  question  of 
the  nature  of  species  as  this,  and  yet  this  very  fact  is  made  an 
objection  to  their  study  !  '  They  are  so  changeable  '  is  a  common 
expression ;  '  my  opinion  is  that  there  is  not  a  dozen  good  species ' 
is  generally  the  encouraging  stimulus  the  student  of  Rubi  receives. 
But  the  question  still  remains,  what  is  a  species  ?  and  what  is  a 
variety  ?  I  do  not  clearly  understand  what  Mr.  Babington's  ideas 
of  species  and  varieties  are,  as  exemplified  in  his  Sj/nopsts.  I  believe 
that  the  varieties  of  the  Sijno})sis  are  principally  dependent  on  their 
aptability  to  approach  some  other  (normal)  form  when  growing  in 
the  same  soil  and  situation  with  it.  I  believe  this  was  the  reason 
for  deciding  U.  nstittis  of  the  '  Rubi  Germauici,'  and  It.  villicaulis 
of  Babington's  Manual,  as  mere  varieties  of  U.  Icucostachi/s  (Sm.). 
I  find  this  '  var.'  argenteus  growing  in  a  wet  ditch  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames  at  Mortlake,  and  exactly  agreeing  with  a  specimen  gathered 
in  a  dry  wood  near  Rydc.    If  arijcntius  is  li.  Icucostachj^i,  and  merely 
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varying  through  difference  in  its  phice  of  growth,  whence  the  circum- 
stance I  have  rehited  ?  or  will  different  situations  produce  the  same 
result  ?  We  gardeners,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  seedlings  of 
florists'  flowers,  generally  understand  a  variety  to  be  a  form  pro- 
duced from  seed,  aud  capable  of  reproducing  seed,  differing  in  some 
respects  from  its  parent,  in  contradistinction  to  a  mule  or  hybrid, 
which  is  not  capable  of  reproducing  seed.  If  this  be  the  true 
definition  of  a  variety,  can  these  so-called  varieties  of  Kubi  be  con- 
sidered as  truly  such  ?  The  various  varieties  of  the  apple,  the 
gooseberry,  and  other  fruit-trees  still  retain  their  several  charac- 
teristics, although  grown  in  the  same  soil  and  situations  together, 
aud  why  should  not  true  varieties  of  Kubi  ?  " 

In  the  reminiscences  already  referred  to,  Meehan  gives  a  graphic 
and  interesting  account  of  his  two  years  at  Kew,  where  he  fully 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  at  his  disposal  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  career.  He  did  not  get  on  well  with 
Sir  William  Hooker,  although  on  mature  reflection  he  considered 
that  the  Director  was  mostly  in  the  right.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
sent,  as  a  punishment,  to  walk  in  the  Cactus  House,  which  no  one 
cared  for  ;  and  here  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Cacti  which  he 
afterwards  turned  to  good  account.  He  says : — "  When  I  flowered 
for  the  first  time  under  cultivation  in  America  Cereus  tubcrosits,  it 
led  to  my  acquaintance  with  my  life-long  friend.  Dr.  George  Engel- 
mann  :  and  I  have  long  since  forgiven  Sir  William  for  the  lucky 
'  punishment '  he  sentenced  me  to  that  day.  There  is  a  beautiful 
pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  named  Engelmann  Canon.  Many 
have  wondered  what  connection  he  had  with  it.  I  was  the  first 
white  man  who  ever  saw  and  explored  it.  As  its  discoverer  I  was 
asked  by  the  surveyors  to  name  it,  which  I  did  in  compliment  to 
my  Cactus  friend.  Strange  that  my  banishment  to  a  hated  green- 
house should  have  resulted  in  giving  a  great  name  for  ever  to  a 
mountain  pass ! "  Among  his  contemporaries  at  Kew  was  Seemann, 
to  whom  he  refers  as  "  my  ideal." 

After  occupying  two  other  situations  in  England,  Meehan  deter- 
mined in  1848  to  go  to  America  on  the  invitation  of  Robert  Buist, 
a  florist  in  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  year.  In 
1853  he  established  the  nursery  at  Germantown,  which  he  continued 
to  supervise  until  his  death,  and  which  presented  many  of  the 
aspects  of  a  botanic  garden.  He  speedily  rose  to  an  important 
position,  both  in  scientific,  educational,  and  political  matters  ;  and 
was  a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies.  Of  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  published  contributions  it  would  be  impossible  in  our 
limited  space  to  give  any  adequate  notice  :  121  papers,  mostly 
botanical,  stand  under  his  name  up  to  the  end  of  1883  in  the 
Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Pajyers ;  these  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  variation,  fertilization,  hybridity,  structure,  and  evolution, 
and  from  first  to  last  show  the  careful  observation  and  attention  to 
detail  which  marked  his  earlier  contributions  while  yet  a  young 
gardener  at  Kew;  he  also  corresponded  with  Charles  Darwin,  who 
frequently  acknowledges  help  received  from  Meehan's  observations. 
Systematic  botany  did  not  greatly  attract  him,  although  his  paper 
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ou  the  plants  of  Lewis  aud  Clark's  expedition  across  the  American 
continent  in  180J:-6  shows  that  he  knew  something  of  herharium 
work ;  and  he  contributed  the  letterpress  to  four  volumes  of  illus- 
trations of  Tlie  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  uf  the  United  States, 
published  at  Boston  in  1878-80.  In  1890,  having  previously, 
almost  ever  since  he  settled  in  America,  acted  as  horticultural 
editor  and  adviser  to  various  journals,  he  established  Meehan's 
Monthhj,  a  magazine  of  horticulture,  botany,  and  kindred  subjects. 
In  May  last  he  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  one 
of  the  "  Victoria  Medals  of  Honour  in  Horticulture." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  the  use  of  the  accompanying  block,  which  is  from  a  portrait 
taken  in  Meehan's  seventy-fourth  year  and  presented  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Naturtxl  Sciences. 
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A  Statice  Hybrid. — In  the  creek  of  Chichester  Harbour  which 
reaches  to  Bosham,  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  Statice  rarijiora 
Drej.  was  noticed  by  my  host  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Marshall  and  myself 
in  August  of  this  year  along  the  shores.  S.  Limonintn  L.  was  also 
abundant;  and  at  two  points  about  half  a  mile  apart  I  noticed 
several  intermediate  plants,  with  panicles  too  lax  for  the  one 
species  and  too  close-flowered  for  the  other;  these  were  not  all 
identical  with  one  another,  and  seemed  to  present  rather  the 
variations  one  would  expect  from  a  hybrid  than  the  stability  that 
should  constitute  a  variety  or  species.  On  closer  examination  this 
view  seemed  to  be  confirmed ;  and  Mr.  Marshall  fully  agreed  with 
me  that  the  series  of  intermediate  plants  represented  a  somewhat 
variable  hybrid,  S.  Limonium  x  rarijiora. — Edward  F.  Linton. 

New  Hybrid  Grass.  —  A  large  patch  of  grass  in  wet  ground  by 
the  Eiver  Avon,  above  Christchurclj,  took  my  attention,  July,  1900, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  Festuca  pratensis  x  Lolium  /urenne, 
which  I  had  met  with  in  a  neighbouring  meadow,  but  diftering 
conspicuously  in  the  broader  bulging  spikelets  not  closely  appressed 
to  the  rachis.  Assuming  that  the  plant  was  a  hybrid  rather  than  a 
new  species,  I  saw  that  Lolium  perenne  L.  was  the  obvious  con- 
stituent ;  and  Bromns  commntatns  L.,  which  was  present  in  abun- 
dance, would  account  for  the  differences  in  this  puzzling  grass. 
Specimens  supplied  to  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  (see  Report 
for  1900,  pp.  651-G52)  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  Hackel  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
L>ruce,  who  gives  the  expert's  opinion  with  the  following  charac- 
teristic remark  : — "  Tliis  determination  "  (/.  e.  the  hybrid  naming) 
"appeared  to  me  erroneous;  and  Dr.  Hackel  reports  that  the  speci- 
mens are  Lolium  perenne  L.  var.  sphctrostachi/um  Masters  in  Journ. 
Bot.  1863,  p.  8.— G.  C.  Druce."  To  this  identification  I  see  no 
objection.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Dr.  Masters's  variety  was  this 
hybrid.  The  description  (I.e.)  agrees  well.  I  have  seen  no  speci- 
men ;  though  Dr.  Masters  has  searched  for  one  for  me,  and  given 
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me  all  lie  could  in  the  way  of  information.  Do  any  authentic 
specimens  survive  anywhere  ?  I  am  confirmed  in  my  op  uion  that 
the  Avon  Valley  grass  is  a  hybrid,  since  a  strong  patch  in  my 
garden  with  sixty  to  eighty  spikes  this  summer  proved  perfectly 
sterile. — Edward  F.  Linton. 

AcROBOLBUs  WiLSONi  (Tayl.)  Nees  in  Scotland.  —  During  the 
first  week  of  November  I  found  this  very  rare  hepatic,  with  young 
fruit,  in  the  ravine  of  Eesipol  Burn,  Sunart,  West  Inverness.  It 
was  creej^ing  among  Hi/mejiophyUum  unilaterale,  Eurhynchinm  myo- 
suroides,  Lejeunen  serpijUi folia,  and  Metzgeria  conjuf/ata,  on  the  stem 
of  a  tree.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pearson,  to  whom  I  sent  a  specimen,  mentions 
that  is  the  finest  which  he  has  seen  of  this  species.  It  is  doubtfully 
recorded  by  Mr.  Stabler  in  his  Hepatica  and  Mnsci  of  Westmoreland ; 
otherwise  it  has  only  been  previously  found  in  Europe  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  where  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  for 
many  years. — Symers  M.  Macvicar. 

Lejeunea  Kossettiana  Massal.  in  Scotland.  —  1  found  this 
interesting  addition  to  the  hepatic  flora  of  Scotland  last  June 
in  Pease  Dene,  Berwickshire.  Mr.  Pearson  has  confirmed  the 
identification.  I  did  not  notice  any  limestone  in  the  vicinity,  the 
formation  of  which  is  sandstone. — Symers  M.  Macvicar. 

SoLANUM  RosTRATUM  Duual  IN  Britain. —  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  put  on  record  the  appearance  of  this  prickly  North  American 
species  in  three  widely  separated  localities  in  Britain,  whence  it  has 
been  received  at  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  for  identifi- 
cation during  1901.  A  specimen  of  the  plant  was  first  sent  by  Miss 
D'Ombrain  from  a  field  at  Westwell,  near  Ashford,  Kent ;  later  it 
was  received  from  Miss  M.  McKean,  who  reported  that  it  had  been 
found  in  a  meadow  at  Ipswich  ;  and  lastly  it  has  come  through  Mr. 
Wm.  Barclay,  of  Perth,  the  specimen  having  been  gathered  by  Mr. 
Gray  in  Perth  Harbour  last  September.  Mr.  Barclay  writes  that 
the  plant  having  since  died  without  setting  seed,  it  is  not  likely  to 
reappear.  The  Kentish  plant  has,  however,  produced  good  seed, 
some  of  which  I  understand  has  been  sown  in  a  "  secret  place." 
I  am  not  aware  that  more  than  a  single  plant  was  observed  at  each 
of  the  stations.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what  means 
this  native  of  the  plains  of  Nebraska  to  Texas  has  been  introduced. 
J.  F.  Jeffrey. 

Potentilla  supina  L.  in  East  Kent. — During  a  day's  botanizing 
at  Sandwich  last  August  with  three  local  botanists,  this  plant  was 
found  on  Stonar  Beach  in  some  quantity,  and  apparently  well 
established.  The  species  has  a  wide  distribution  in  temperate 
and  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World  from  Central  to  Southern 
Europe,  throughout  Asia  and  Africa.  The  presumption  is  that  it 
has  been  introduced  with  ballast. — J.  F.  Jeffrey. 
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NOTICE     OF    BOOK. 

Botamj  of  the  Fcerdes,  bami  upon  Danish  Investifiations  Part  I.  8vo, 
pp.  340,  10  plates,  50  figures  in  text,  and  map.  Copenhagen. 
Loudon  :  Wheldon. 

This  well-printed  volume  is  prefaced  by  historical  notes  by 
Prof.  Warming,  and  contains,  besides  the  "  Phanerogam;^  and 
Pteridophytya,"  elaborated  by  C.  H.  Ostenfeld,  contributions  on  the 
Bryophyta  by  C.  Jensen,  the  Freshwater  Algre  by  E.  Borgesen, 
Freshwater  Diatoms  by  E.  Ostrup,  and  Fungi  by  E.  Eostrup,  and 
Lichens  by  J.  0.  Deichmann  Brandth.  The  second  part  will  con- 
tain the  Marine  Alg;B  and  Diatoms,  Plankton,  &c.  The  work  is 
written  in  English,  and  is  thus  easily  consultable  by  British 
botanists,  to  whom  the  botany  of  the  islands,  which  should  be 
included  in  the  British  Flora,  will  prove  of  especial  interest.  The 
present  notice  is  limited  to  a  consideration  of  Ostenfeld's  portion 
of  the  work. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Phanerogams  begins  with  the 
Borcu/inacecB,  and  ends  with  Selaginclla.  It  is  illustrated  with 
drawings  of  Plantago  lanceolata  v.  depressa,  Khiiianthus,  Euphrasia, 
Vaccmium,  Gerastium  Ednionstoni,  Honckenya,  Puhjgala  vitli/aris  v. 
BallU,  and  llanuncidus  Flammuhi  f.  speciosa.  For  the  literature 
relating  to  the  Islands,  Dr.  Ostenfeld  refers  to  Rostrup's  Faroernes 
Flora  of  1870,  and  remarks  that  since  then  his  own  three  papers, 
and  those  by  J.  C.  Melviil  (published  in  this  Journal  for  1891, 
pp.  179-185),  Kurtz,  and  Simmons  are  the  only  additions  to  it. 
He  has  had  access  to  Copenhagen  Museum  Herbarium,  which 
contains  the  greater  part  of  Lyngbye's  collection,  and  to  other 
principal  ones,  and  material  obtained  by  various  collectors;  but 
has  relied  chiefly  on  his  own,  made  with  Mr.  Hartz,  and  in  1895-97. 
He  makes  a  few  additions  to  the  received  flora,  and  certain  correc- 
tions, not  accepting  several  of  Trcvelyan's  determinations,  &c. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  additions  are  Taiaxacum  croceum 
Dahlst  (which  is  said  to  need  further  investigation),  Lobelia 
Dortiiianna,  lihiitanthtis  (jnmlandica  Chab.  (under  which  he  puts 
Druvunond-flai/i  B.White  as  a  variety),  several  Euphrasias  (which 
he  collected  largely),  among  them  "7*,'.  latifulia  Pursli  " — I  am 
doubtful  whether  either  this  or  the  Scottish  plant  so  named  is  the 
true  plant  of  Pursh,  and  in  a  letter  lately  received  Mr.  Ostenfeld 
agrees  with  me — Saijiua  nivalis,  Subiilaria  aqualica,  Kpilobiinn  lacti- 
flonim  Haussk.,  Alchi'inilla  filicanlis  Buser,  A.  Wichunc  Buser,  Bosa 
mollis,  (Jari'x  salina  Wahlenb.  subsp.  Kattrt/atinsis  Fr.,  Ihicocharis 
iiudticanlis,  Catabrosa  aqnatica,  (ibjccna  inoritinia  (Simmons's  speci- 
mens so  named  were  G.  distans),  Junciis  bi(/lniiiis,  J.  ubtitsijiorus, 
Malaxis  j'ctlu'losa,  Potamoijetun  alpimis  Balb.  (Kurtz's  plant  was 
wrongly  so  named),  F.qxunctiim  pratnisc  Ehrh.,  and  Li/cnpodimn. 
annotinuin  L.  This  list  will  show  that  the  later  researches  are 
bringing  the  flora  of  the  islands  more  and  more  into  line  with 
the  Scottish  flora. 

The  interesting  notes  on  Cerastiuni  Fdinonskmii  are  too  long  to 
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extract ;  the  author  agrees  with  Mnrbeck  in  his  third  paper  on 
critical  plants.  With  his  remarks  on  Pobjuala  vult/aris  L.  v. 
(jrandiflora  Bab.  (here  named  P.  vuhjarh  v.  Ballii  (Nym.) )  I  cannot 
agree.  Mr.  Ostenfeld  has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  set  of  the  speci- 
mens gathered  on  the  Islands,  and  among  them  one  of  this,  which 
I  cannot  accept  as  identical  with  Babington's  plant,  of  which  I 
possess  a  good  set.  Had  the  plant  to  be  named  offhand  from  the 
figure,  I  should  liave  thought  it  nearer  nxt/pteni  than  eu-ruh/arh. 

In  this  account  of  the  flora,  the  Fasroes  are  credited  with  the 
following  species  not  found  in  our  Isles  : — Carex  cri/ptocarpa,  Alche- 
milla  faroensis,  A.  WicliurcE,  JycJiani/eUca  officinalis,  Epilohium  lacti- 
floium,  Koenif/ia  islandica,  Papaver  radicatum  ("P.  nudicaule  Auctt. 
non  L."),  Ranmiculus  [/lacialis,  Salix  t/lanca?,  Gentiana  islandica? , 
Taraxacum  croceumL  It  seems  possible  that  a  few  of  these  will 
yet  be  found  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  or  the  Isles. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  notice  to  follow  Mr.  Ostenfeld  into 
his  interesting  reflexions  on  the  geographical  studies  of  the  flora 
of  the  Isles.  He  says: — "In  Great  Britain  the  matter  has  not 
received  much  attention  since  the  days  of  Forbes  and  Watson,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  up-to-date  in^^estigations  for 
this  country."  To  a  great  extfnt  this  is  true,  but  we  may  urge 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  get  a  solid  basis  for  such  work  before 
elaborating  theories.  I  am  glad  that  the  author  discusses  so  fully 
the  matter  of  bird  migration  ;  in  my  opinion  too  much  has  been 
attributed  to  this  means  of  transport.  He  quotes  Mr.  R.  Anderson 
as  saying  that  during  four  or  five  years'  investigation,  the  intestines 
of  the  birds  that  had  been  caught  at  the  lighthouses  in  Denmark 
were  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  empty  ;  i.e.  the  birds  migrate  on  an 
empty  stomach.  This  is  of  course  merely  a  local  observation  ;  but 
it  supports  the  view  that  the  agency  of  birds  as  plant-distributors 
has  been  over-rated. 

The  map  which  accompanies  the  work,  based  on  the  Danish 
Government  Survey,  1895-1899,  seems  the  weakest  part  of  the 
book  ;  the  beautiful  map  of  Captain  Born  of  1808  far  surpasses  it, 
the  only  advantage  in  the  new  one  being  the  contour  Imes. 

Arthur  Bennett. 

A  note  on  Herr  C.  Jensen's  account  of  the  Bryophyta  may  be 
welcome  to  Moss-students.  A  total  of  95  Hepatics  and  243  Mosses 
is  enumerated,  and  among  these  are  described  a  new  Moss  and 
new  varieties  of  seven  Mosses  and  two  Hepatics.  The  new  Moss  is 
Pohlia  fcEroensis,  and  this  species  and  Philonotis  Ryani  Philib.  (a 
rarity  which  has  been  found  in  Norway  also)  are  figured  in  the 
plates.  Plates  are  also  devoted  to  Radula  commutata  and  Dicranum 
Anderssonii  Schimp.,  and  the  differences  of  Dicranum  Starkii  and 
D.  arcticum  are  figured  in  the  text.  A  new  valuation  of  the  siihse- 
cundum  group  of  Sphagna  is  essayed.  Revisions  of  the  incorrect 
determinations  published  by  previous  writers  on  the  bryology  of  the 
islands  are  supplied.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  species 
in  the  several  islands  and  in  the  Faeroes,  as  compared  with  Iceland, 
Norway,  and  our  own  country,  is  worked  out  carefully,  and  merits 
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atteution.  Seventeen  species,  indigenous  in  Britain  and  the  Faeroes, 
are  not  found  in  Iceland  and  Norway.  Tea  species  common  to  the 
Fferoes,  Iceland,  and  Norway  are  absent  from  Britain ;  and  eighty- 
three  which  occur  in  Britain,  Norway,  and  the  Fa3roes  have  yet  to 
be  found  in  Iceland — and  many  of  them  will  be  when  they  are  duly 

searched  for,  .    ^ 

A.  Gepp. 
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Botanical  Gazette  (25  Nov.).  —  Gr.  T.  Moore,  ^  ErcmDsphctra 
viridis  &  Excentrosphcera'  (3  pL).  —  T.  C.  Frye,  'Development  of 
pollen  in  some  Asdepiadacem'  (1  pi.). — F.  G.  Smith,  'Distribution  of 
red  colour  in  vegetative  parts.' — G.  H.  Skull,  'Plant  abnormalities.' 
— E.  B.  Copelaud,  'Evergreen  needles.' — M.  L.  Fernald,  '  The  in- 
stability of  the  Rochester  nomenclature.' 

Botanical  Maijazine  (Tokyo)  . —  (20  Oct.).  J.  Matsumara, 
Geranium  shikokianum  &  6^.  Lakiisanense,  spp.  nn.  —  T.  Makino, 
'  Observations  on  the  Flora  of  Japan.' 

Botaniska  Nntiser  (14  Dec).  —  F.  R.  Kjellman,  '  Om  arten  och 
omfattningen  af  det  uppbyggande  arbete,  som  under  groningsaret 
utfores  af  svenska  vargroende,  pollakantiska  viixter  siirskildt  iirter.* 
— E.  Haglund,  '  Nagra  bidrag  till  den  skandinaviska  fjallflorans 
spridningsbiologi.' — H.  Witte,  '  Nugra  notiser  om  den  fanerogama 
vinterfloran  i  Vastergotland.'  —  R.  Sernander,  '  Zostera  marina.' — 
S.  Murbeck,  '  Galeopsis  Carthusianorum  Neum.  (G.  piibescens  Fr.).' 

Botanische  Zeituwj  (1  Dec).  —  E.  Hannig,  '  Untersuchungen 
liber  die  Scliiedewaude  der  Cruciferen  friichte '  (3  pi.). 

RuU.  de  VRerb.  Boissier  (1  Dec).  —  H.  Ross,  '  Beitriige  zur 
Flora  von  Sizilien  '  (cont.). — G.  Hegi,  '  Das  Obere  Toesstal '  (cont.). 
— J.  Briquet,  '  Anatomie  comparee  de  la  feuille  chez  les  Pistacia.' — 
A.  de  Coincy,  Echium.  petiolalutit .  sp.  n. 

Ball.  Soc.  But.  France  (25  Nov.).  —  (xlvi ;  sess.  extraord.  k 
Hyeres,  1899).  C.  Flahault  &  — .  Hue,  '  Lichens  du  massif  des 
Maures.'  —  J.  Daveau,  '  Qnercus  nccident'ilifi  Gay.'  —  CIl  Flahault, 
'  La  naturalisation  et  les  plantes  naturalisees  en  France.'  —  Id., 
'  Comptes  rendus  des  herborisations.'  —  C.  Gerber,  '  Les  Passerina 
provcncaux.' — E.  Olivier,  '  Note  sur  Therbier  de  Gerard.' 

BuUettino  delta  Socictd  Botanica  Italiana  ("  Giugno  "  ;  received 
12  Dec).  —  G.  Mottarcale,  '  Un  esemplare  teratologico  di  Paparer 
lilueaH.'  —  L.  Micheletti,  '  Sulla  tossicatsl  dei  semi  di  Lolium  tcnni- 
Icntwn.'  — L.  Piccoli,  '  Sulla  naturazione  biennale  del  Cerro.'  —  L. 
Nicotra,  '  Gli  hchinops  italiani.'  —  P.  A.  Saccardo  i^  A.  Beguiuot, 
'  Giacomo  Petiver  e  I'invenzione  delle  '  Plantte  Exsiccatfe  ' ' — 
—  F.  De  Franciscis,  '  Sulla  prosenza  dcU'  UstiUujo  violacea  nei  fiori 


•  The  dates  as3igned  to  the  numbers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  must  not  always  De  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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di  Melcuulrium  pratense.' — ("  Ofctobre  "  ;  received  12  Dec).  E.  Ba- 
roni  &  H.  Christ,  'Filices  in  Sheu-si  collectfe  a  J.  Giraldi.' —  Id., 
'Filices  Setcioiienses  a  U.  Scallan  collectne,' — E.Baroni,  'Giuseppe 
Giraldi'  (4  June,  1848-5  May,  1901). 

Bull.  Tormj  Dot.  Club  (25  Nov.).  —  E.  A.  Smith,  'Charles 
Mohr  '  (1824-1901 :  portr.).— P.  A.  Rydberg,  'Limnorchis  &  Pipeiia.' 
— G.  E.  Osterhout,  '  New  Colorado  Plants.' 

Gardeners'  C7u-o/i/c/t;(30Nov.). — Aster  subc(Bruleus,s^.n. ;  Hijssopus 
officinalis  var.  grandijiorus  Rendle. — (14  Dec.) .  Stapelia  atrosanguinea 
N.  E.  Br.,  Stanhopea  Langlasseana  Cogn.,  spp.  nn. 

Journal  de  Botanique  ("  Octobre  "  ;  received  6  Dec).  —  A.  de 
Coincy,  'Revision  du  genre  Echium'  (concl.).  —  A.  Lemaire,  '  Sur 
le  gaine  de  quelques  Schizophycees  '  (concl.).  —  P.  Guerin,  '  De- 
veloppement  de  la  graine  de  quelques  Sapindacees.' 

Nuoco  Giornale  Bat.  Ital.  (Oct.;  received  12  Dec). — L.  Vaccari, 
'Flora  cacuminale  della  Valle  d'Aosta '  (concl.).  —  T.  De  Stefani 
Perez,  '  Entomocecidiologia  della  Flora  Sicula '  (concl.).  —  A. 
Trotter,  '  Le  ragioni  biologische  della  Cecidogenesi.' — P.  Baccarini, 
'  Sulla  vegetatione  della  Sicilia  orientale.'  —  G.  B?rgagli-Petrucci, 
'  Le  specie  di  Pisonia  della  regione  dei  Monsoni.'  —  L.  Pampaloni, 
Nostoc  punctiforme. 

Oesterr.  Bat.  Zeitschrift  (Dec). — R.  Wagner,  Ergthrina  (concl.). 
— E.  Hackel, '  Neue  Graser '  (CgphochlcEna,  gen.  nov. ;  Arundinellete) . 
— A.  von  Hayek,  '  Flora  von  Steiermark '  (concl.  :  Hieraciiim). 


BOOK-NOTES,     NEWS,    dc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  Nov.  21st,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rendle  showed  specimens  of  liubus  aiistralis,  the  New  Zealand 
"lawyer-vine,"  which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  from 
the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.  The  specimens, 
which  comprised  three  forms,  furnished  a  striking  example  of  vari- 
ability within  the  range  of  a  single  species.  One,  the  leafy  form, 
bore  leaves  with  tlu'ee  large  leaflets  somewhat  prickly  on  the  stalks 
and  midrib,  recaUing  our  native  blackberry.  Li  an  intermediate 
form  the  leaflets  were  much  reduced  in  size,  while  the  stalks  were 
longer  and  much  more  prickly.  In  a  third  the  flat  leaf-surface  had 
completely  disappeared,  the  leaves  now  consisting  of  an  elongated 
stalk  bearing  long  naked  midribs,  beset,  like  the  leaf-stalks  and  the 
stem,  with  strong,  short,  recurving  prickles,  by  means  of  which  the 
plant  climbs  over  surrounding  vegetation.  Mr.  Burbidge  states 
that  the  three  forms  are  from  three  distinct  plants,  reared  from 
seeds  sent  from  New  Zealand ;  they  are  said  to  be  permanent 
under  cultivation.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  record  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  habitat  of  the  different  forms  in  their  native  home. 
The  scandent  type,  with  its  complete  reduction  of  leaf-surface,  is 
obviously  adapted  for  growth  under  much  drier  conditions  than  the 
leafy  one.     In  the  xerophyte  the  assimilating  function  is  shared  to 
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a  great  extent  by  the  well-developed  green  cortex  of  the  elongated 
stem,  which  in  the  second  year  becomes  separated  by  the  formation 
of  a  deep-seated  cork  layer,  as  was  pointed  out  some  years  ago  by 
Prof.  F.  W.  Oliver.  As  with  our  own  Rubi,  there  is  in  the  case  of 
liuhus  australis  also  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  limitation 
of  species.  In  his  New  Zealand  Flora  Sir  J.  Hooker  suggests  three 
varieties,  to  one  of  which  (cissoides)  all  the  three  specimens  now  in 
question  belong.  Allan  Cunningham,  however,  raised  the  varieties 
to  specific  rank,  and  Thomas  Kirk,  in  his  recent  Flora  of  New 
Zealand,  takes  a  similar  view.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  in  the  original  specimen,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
Forster  collected  and  on  which  he  founded  his  species  in  1786,  two 
at  least  of  these  presumed  species  are  represented,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  a  specimen  collected  by  Banks  and  Solander  at 
Totaranui  in  1791,  and  also  preserved  in  the  National  Herbarium. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  President,  Prof.  S.  H.  Vines,  gave 
some  account  of  his  investigation  of  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of 
Nepenthes.  He  began  by  pointing  out  that  in  the  higher  animals 
there  are  two  distinct  proteolytic  enzymes  :  (1)  pepsin,  secreted  by 
the  stomach  ;  (2)  trypsin,  secreted  by  the  pancreas.  The  action  of 
pepsin  upon  the  more  complex  proteids  (albumin,  fibrin,  &c.)  is  to 
convert  them  by  hydrolysis  into  simpler  proteids  known  as  pep- 
tones ;  whereas  the  action  of  trypsin  is  not  only  to  convert  these 
proteids  into  peptones,  but,  further,  to  decompose  the  peptones  into 
uon-proteid  nitrogenous  substances,  such  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  &c. 
Among  these  final  products  of  tryptic  digestion  there  is  a  substance 
termed  tryptophan,  which  has  the  property  of  giving  a  pink  or 
violet  colour  on  the  addition  of  chlorine-water.  Hence  this  colour- 
reaction  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  determining  the  nature  of  the 
digestion  to  which  any  proteid  may  have  been  submitted.  As  the 
result  of  previous  researches  upon  the  nature  of  the  digestion 
effected  by  the  enzyme  of  Nepenthes,  the  President  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  peptic,  as  had  been  supposed,  but  essen- 
tially tryptic.  This  conclusion  has  recently  been  called  in  question 
by  Clautriau  (Acad.  Roy.  de  Belgique,  1900),  who  rc-asserts  the 
peptic  character  of  the  enzyme.  By  means  of  the  tryptophan  re- 
action, which  is  readily  given  by  the  products  of  a  Xepciithes  diges- 
tion. Dr.  Vines  has  been  able  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the 
view  that  the  enzyme  is  tryptic.  The  tryptophan-reaction  has  also 
been  found  to  be  given  by  a  number  of  extracts  of  plants  which  are 
known  to  contain  a  proteolytic  enzyme ;  for  instance,  pineapple- 
juice,  papain,  figs,  germinating  bean-seeds,  &c.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  proteolytic  digestion  in  plants  is  always  tryptic, — 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  peptic  enzyme  in  plants.  But  there  is  this 
peculiarity  about  the  trypsin  of  plants,  that  it  has  to  work  in  an 
acid  medium.  It  was  suggested  that  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of 
Nepenthes  should  be  termed  nepenthin,  as  that  of  the  papaw  is 
termed  papain,  and  that  of  the  pineapple  bromelin. 

On  the  same  occasion  a  paper  was  read  on  behalf  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
Cheesemau,  F.L.S.,  on  the  Flora  of  liarotonga.     Mr.  Cheeseman 
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spent  three  months  in  1899  on  Earotonga,  the  chief  member  of  the 
Cook  group,  situated  between  the  Tongau  and  Society  Islands. 
The  paper  is  the  first  enumeration  of  the  vegetation  of  Rarotonga, 
comprising  a  total  of  334  vascular  plants.  The  ferns  are  most 
numerously  represented,  with  67  species  ;  25  grasses  ;  nearly  as 
many  Leguminosje,  followed  in  due  succession  by  Euphorbiacefe, 
Solanaceffi,  Compositfe,  Rubiacefe,  and  Malvaceae ;  the  remaining 
orders  have  less  than  10  representatives  each.  Eighteen  species 
are  regarded  as  endemic,  and  are  described  as  new,  amongst  them 
being  the  striking  Fitchia  speciosa  Cheesm. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  same  Society  on  Dec.  5th,  Dr.  J,  H.  Salter 
read  a  paper  on  "Protoplasmic  Connections  in  the  Lichens."  The 
investigations  detailed  were  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof. 
Arthur  Meyer,  of  Marburg,  the  Lichens  chosen  for  special  study 
being  Peltigera  canina,  Evernia  Prunastri,  Usnea  barbata,  Cladonia 
furcata,  C.  raiKjifenna,  and  C.  squamosa.  One  per  cent,  of  osmic 
acid  was  used  for  fixing,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  causing  swelling, 
and  chloral  hydrate  for  clearing;  "  Bairisches  Blau,"  which  is 
identical  with  Hofi^mann's  blue  in  its  action,  was  employed  for 
staining.  Observations  were  made  by  a  Zeiss  y%  homogeneous  oil- 
immertiion  objective,  giving  a  magnification  of  1600  diameters,  and 
the  drawings  were  made  by  the  aid  of  the  camera  lucida.  Sections 
through  the  body  of  the  Lichen,  showing  the  cortex,  gonidial  layer, 
hyphie,  and  rhizoids,  were  displayed  on  the  screen,  and  the  various 
forms  of  connection  of  hyphse  inter  se,  or  with  the  algal  cells,  were 
pointed  out.  The  author  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  observations 
tended  to  show  that  a  complete  anatomical  union  exists  between 
the  several  tissues  of  the  Lichen  thallus,  due  to  the  innumerable 
connections  which  may  be  traced  between  the  ultimate  histological 
units,  the  segments  of  the  hyph:©.  Many  physiological  problems 
are  simplified,  and  a  new  conception  is  obtained,  by  our  ability  to 
recognize  the  essential  unity  of  the  living  matter  throughout  the 
organism. 

The  index  to  Dr.  A.  Braun's  monograph  of  the  Symplocacece — 
the  latest  instalment  of  Das  Pfianzenreich — is  noteworthy  on  account 
of  its  completeness  and  of  the  facility  it  affords  to  herbarium  workers. 
Tlie  "  register  "  includes  not  only  the  page-reference  for  each  name 
entered  in  the  monograph,  but  also  the  number  of  the  species, 
whether  retained  or  reduced ;  the  former  are  indicated  by  a  prefixed 
asterisk — a  method  of  distinction  which  has  something  to  recommend 
it,  seeing  that  italics,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  employ  for  syn- 
onyms, are  used  for  retained  species  in  some  books.  Besides  this 
we  have  a  full  record  of  collectors'  numbers,  including  many  which 
are  not  cited  in  the  body  of  the  book :  the  collectors'  names  are 
arranged  alphabetically  under  two  divisions  (Old  and  New  World) ; 
we  think  a  single  list  would  have  been  more  convenient  for  reference. 

The  latest  issue  (issued  in  December)  of  the  Annnario  del  Pi. 
Istituto  Botanico  di  Roma  contains  the  "  Bibliografia  e  Storia  "  of 
the  Flora  Komana. 
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TETRAPLODON    WORMSKIOLDII   Lindb.   IN    BRITAIN. 

By  D.  a.  Jones,  F.L.S.,  and  E.  C.  Horrell,  F.L.S. 

(Plate  430,  figs.  12-19.) 

During  a  visit  to  Upper  Teesdale  of  nearly  a  month's  duration 
in  August  of  last  year,  we  found,  growing  on  the  summit  of  Widdy 
Bank  Fell,  Durham,  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  numerous  peaty  ditch- 
like depressions  locally  known  as  brocks,  with  which  the  flatter  por- 
tions of  the  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire  moors  are  intersected,  a 
Splachmun  which  attracted  our  attention  by  its  great  size  and  com- 
pact habit  of  growth,  as  well  as  by  the  small  size  of  the  fruits.  In 
these  respects  it  differed  greatly  from  the  numerous  specimens  of 
S.  sphtericKin  we  had  observed  on  all  the  moors  visited  by  us  in  the 
neighbourhood.  All  these  latter  specimens  agreed  in  forming  small 
button-like  tufts  rarely  more  than  an  inch  in  height,  whilst  the 
otiier  formed  a  large  compact  mass  at  least  six  inches  in  depth. 
Only  one  of  these  tufts  was  observed. 

This  plant  remained  undetermined  until  one  of  us  (D.  A.  J.) 
examined  it,  whilst  working  out  the  Musci  Veri  we  had  collected, 
and  cauie  to  the  conclusion  that  it  differed  considerably  from 
5.  spharicit))}.  It  was  then  sent  to  Professor  Barker,  who  identified 
it  with  S.  Woiiniikiohlii,  with  which  determination  Messrs.  Bagnall, 
Dixon,  and  Nicholson,  to  whom  it  was  subsequently  submitted, 
agreed. 

The  Teesdale  plant  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  size  of  its 
leaves,  these  being  considerably  longer  and  wider  than  in  a  speci- 
men collected  in  Lapland  by  Schimper,  and  distributed  by  him  in 
his  "Pugillus."  H.  Wurmskiuldii  would,  however,  appear  to  be 
very  variable  in  the  size  of  all  its  parts,  there  being  arctic  specimens 
in  the  National  Herbarium  less  than  half  an  uich  in  height  and  with 
small  leaves,  and  others  rivalling  the  Teesdale  one  in  height  and 
robustness. 

The  following  description  is  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of 
those  given  by  Schimper  in  the  Ihijuhxi'ia  Kui-opcea  and  in  the 
Synopsis  ^[Hscn)■u)n  I'Uiropaorum  (ed.  ii.),  the  italics  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  points  of  greatest  importance  in  separating  S.  Worms- 
kioldii  from  5.  spli(t:rict(iii,  the  species  with  which  it  is  most  nearly 
related  in  vegetative  structure  : — 

Tetraplodon  WoRMSKioLDii  Liudb.  in  Musci  Scand.  19  (1879). 

Syn.  Splachnuin  WonnsJduldii  Hornem.   in  Flor.  Danica,  tab. 
16o9;  Bryol.  Eur.  iii.  tab.  291. 
Aplodon  \Vonnskiolilit  R.  Br. 
Eremudon  Wormskiohlii  Brid. 

Monokous,  perennicd ;  tufts  soft,  becoming  in  course  of  time 
tall  and  denser,  vinous-red  in  the  middle,  interwoven  witli  reddish 
radicles.  Stem  2-0  inchrs  hvjk,  very  slender,  several  times  dicho- 
tomously  branched.  Leaves  very  soft,  from  a  broad  base  oval,  or 
broadhj  ovate,  acuminate  obtuse   or   shortly  or   longly  apiculate; 
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nerve  slender ;  cells  very  lax.  Male  flowers  on  slender  brandies, 
numerous,  fuscous.  Capsule  borne  on  a  slender  and  soft  pallid 
diaphanous  pedicel,  minute,  subglobose  or  elliptical,  fuscescent,  when 
dry  and  deoperculate  strongly  abbreviated,  discoideo-turbinate ; 
apophysis  oval,  slvjhthj  lanjer  than  the  capaide,  at  first  green,  finally 
blackish-brown  ;  stomata  numerous,  in  part  tinged  with  red.  Peri- 
stome-teeth  rather  small,  subequidistant,  yellow.  Columella  not 
exserted  from  the  empty  capsule. 

This  delicate  moss  bears  some  resemblance  to  slender  forms  of 
S.  sphatricum,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  smaller  capsules 
and  more  compact  tufts ;  the  leaves  also  differ  considerably  in 
outline  from  those  of  iS,  apheBiiciun,  being  much  wider  at  the  base, 
and  the  apex  is  entire  or  at  most  faintly  uneven,  whilst  that  of 
8.  sphcBncum  is  generally  distinctly  serrulate  ;  the  nerve  is  usually 
longer  and  stronger  in  S.  sph<^riciim.  The  perigonial  bracts  also 
show  fairly  constant  points  of  difl'erence,  being  entire  and  wider  in 
T.  Wonnskioldii,  and  coarsely  serrate  and  less  obtuse  in  S.  sphcei  iciun. 

The  apophysis  has  almost  the  same  form  and  colour  as  the 
capsule,  and  is  less  succulent  than  in  the  other  species  of  the 
genus ;  it  appears  to  attain  to  its  complete  development  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  capsule,  resembling  in  this  particular  the 
genera  Dissodon  and  Tetraplodon,  with  which  it  also  agrees  in  the 
form  of  the  peristome.  All  the  other  characters,  however,  such  as 
the  softness  of  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  the  loose  tissue  of  the 
leaves,  the  form  of  the  calyplra,  and  the  elongation  of  the  seta 
subsequent  to  the  dispersal  of  the  spores,  are  (in  Schimper's  opinion) 
in  favour  of  including  it  in  the  genus  Splachnum. 

The  peristome  resembles  in  form  that  of  Tetraplodon  mnioides, 
except  always  that  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  operculum  the  teeth 
become  equally  distant  from  each  other.  On  account  of  this  cha- 
racter, Bridel  included  this  moss  in  Erenwdon,  and  R.  Brown  formed 
it  into  a  distinct  genus  (Aplodon).  Schimper,  in  the  Brijologia 
Europaa,  considers  it  to  be  the  type  of  a  subgenus  of  Splachnum, 
intermediate  between  that  genus  and  Tetrajdodon.  Mr.  Salmon, 
however,  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  structure  of  the 
peristome-teeth  is  very  different  in  our  plant  from  that  found  in 
S.  sphmricum,  not  only  in  general  appearance,  but  in  its  intimate 
structure.  Mr.  Salmon  writes :  "If  the  peristome  of  T.  Worms- 
kioldii  is  compared  with  that  of  S.  splmricuyn,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  teeth  of  the  former  are  much  larger  and  more  solid,  have  an 
entire  outline,  and,  viewed  from  the  inside,  have  a  number  of  very 
delicate  vertical  and  oblique  lines  dividing  the  tooth  into  irregularly 
shaped  cells.  In  <S'.  sphcericum  the  teeth  are  much  smaller — only 
about  one-third  the  size — and  more  delicate,  and  have  a  crenate  out- 
line from  the  projecting  plates ;  viewed  from  the  inside,  they  are 
entirely  without  the  vertical  or  oblique  lines."  On  account  of  these 
peristome  characters,  Mr.  Salmon,  following  Lindberg  and  Lim- 
pricht,  is  of  opinion  that  the  species  is  better  placed  under  Tetra- 
plodon, of  which  genus  Lindberg  (Musci  Scand.  p.  19)  makes  it  a 
section  {Haplodo7i),  and  this  view  we  have  adopted. 

The  columella  does  not  project  beyond  the  orifice  of  the  capsule. 
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as  it  does  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  but  becomes  contracted 
into  the  sporangium  at  the  moment  of  separation  of  the  lid. 

The  fruit  ripens  in  summer,  and  the  plant  appears  to  be  less 
confined  to  decaying  animal  matter  than  ihe  others  of  the  order. 
Up  to  the  present  T.  WormsldohUi  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  typical 
arctic  or  subarctic  species,  being  common  in  all  high  northern 
latitudes.  It  is  common  throughout  Arctic  North  America  (Green- 
land, Melville  Peninsula,  Melville  Island,  Labrador,  &c.),  is  fairly 
common  in  Norway,  Finland,  Lapland,  and  Spitzbergen,  and  is 
rarely  found  in  Siberia. 

In  this  connection  Lindberg  &  Arnell,  in  Musci  Asia  borealis, 
wrote:  "It  was  long  before  we  succeeded  in  finding  this  beautiful 
arctic  species  ;  it  occurs,  however,  rarely  near  the  Jenisei  at  about 
70°  N.  latitude,  and  is  apparently  more  frequent  further  north.  It 
is,  however,  quite  at  home  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  where, 
according  to  Berggren,  it  grows  very  tall  on  the  excrementa  of 
maritime  animals ;  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  it  is  widely  scattered,  reaching  its  southern  limit  in  lat. 
60^  N.  (Dovre)." 

The  most  southerly  locality,  however,  given  in  various  books  and 
on  the  tickets  of  specimens  in  the  Natural  History  Museum — viz. 
Updal,  Dovre,  and  Dovrefjeld — all  appear  to  be  north  of  62^  N.  lat., 
so  that  Widdy  Bank  Fell  in  about  lat.  40^  11'  is  very  considerably 
further  south  than  the  previously  known  limit.  The  plant  was 
growing  at  an  altitude  of  about  1600  ft. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Salmon  for  very  kindly  drawing 
the  accompanying  plate. 

Description  op  PijAte  430. 

Figs.  12-19. — Tetraplodon  Wormskioldii  Linclb.  12.  Plant  about  uat.  size. 
I'd.  Single  stem  showing  autoicous  indorescence,  about  nat.  size.  14,  15.  Stem- 
leave?,  X  17.  16.  Marginal  areolatiou  of  same,  a  little  below  ajjex,  x  170. 
17.  Apex  of  same,  x  (30.  18.  llipe  capsule,  in  dry  condition,  x  17.  19.  Single 
tooth  of  peristome,  x  170.  (Figs.  12-17  drawn  from  Teesdale  specimens  ; 
18  &  19  from  a  continental  specimen.) 
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By  J.  B.  Duncan. 

(Plate  480,  figs.  1-11.) 

A  NOTE  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bagnall  on  the  discovery  of  this  moss  in 
Worcestershire  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Botamj,  July,  1901,  but 
as  the  plant  is  but  little  known  to  British  bryologists,  it  would 
appear  to  be  advisable  to  publish  a  description,  with  figures.  I  have 
therefore  written  the  following  notes  on  its  discovery  in  this  country, 
and  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Horrell  for  translating  Limpricht's 
description,  and  to  Mr.  Salmon  for  drawing  the  figures. 

The  plant  first  came  under  my  notice  in  May,  1901,  growing 
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attached  to  submerged  timbers  of  floating  landing-stages  in  the 
River  Severn,  at  Bewdley  ;  all  the  plants  found  here  were  young, 
and,  although  they  resembled  species  of  Fissidens,  I  could  not  make 
them  agree  with  that  genus, 

Mr.  Bagnall,  to  whom  I  sent  specimens,  determined  the  plant, 
and  his  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Dixon,  and  also  by  Dr. 
Braithwaite,  who  has  long  regarded  this  species  as  one  very  likely 
to  occur  in  Britain. 

The  nupression  that  the  plant  preferred  a  matrix  of  wood  led 
me  to  look  for  it  in  similar  situations,  but  an  examination  of 
floating  stages  and  hulks  in  the  river  and  in  the  canal  basins  at 
Stourport,  3J  miles  below  Bewdley,  was  without  result.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  below  Stourport,  I,  however,  succeeded  in 
again  finding  the  plant  attached  to  submerged  timber,  and  also  to 
stones  in  the  river-bed.  Following  up  this  clue,  I  have  since 
examined  the  river-bed  over  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles,  with 
the  result  that  I  have  found  the  plant  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment at  frequent  intervals  on  stones,  boulders,  and  rocks.  In 
some  places  specimens  were  young,  and  scarcely  one  inch  high, 
forming  wide  patches  ;  while  the  most  developed  specimens  found 
have  been  three  inches  in  height. 

The  level  of  the  river  is  from  time  to  time  very  variable,  but  our 
plant  seems  always  to  choose  situations  where  even  at  times  when 
the  river  is  low  it  will  not  be  left  high  and  dry.  It  would  appear 
to  favour  spots  in  the  river-bed  where  large  stones  and  boulders, 
finely  mud-coated,  are  just  covered  by  water,  and  the  current  is  not 
very  strong,  and  where  it  is  probably  protected  from  attrition  during 
floods  by  the  boulders. 

In  general  appearance  the  species  very  much  resembles  young 
plants  of  Fontinalis,  along  with  which  it  is  often  found ;  when  im- 
mersed the  much  branched  floating  stems  spread  out  in  a  somewhat 
spherical  tuft,  which  collapses  on  being  taken  from  the  water. 

At  one  time  foreign  timber  was  imported  and  towed  up  the 
Severn  in  baulks,  but  whether  Octodiceras  has  been  introduced  by 
this  means  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  it  is,  however,  evident  from  its 
abundance  that  it  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  river. 

It  seems  probable  that  careful  search  would  reveal  the  presence 
of  this  moss  in  other  streams  in  England. 

The  following  description  is  based  upon  that  of  Limpricht's 
'  Laubmoose  '  in  Eabenhorst's  Cryptogamen  Flora  von  Deutschlund, 
&c.,  ed.  ii.Bd.  iv.  Abth.  i.  456  (1887)  :— 

Gen.  Octodiceras  Brid.  Spec.  Muse.  i.  162  (1806). 
Floating  flaccid  water-plants.  Stem  without  central  strand  of 
thin-walled  tissue,  much  branched,  and  with  deciduous  branches. 
Leaves  non-bordered,  the  superior  lamina  two  or  three  times  longer  than 
the  sheathing  lamina.  Flowers  axillary,  bud-like,  unisexual ;  peri- 
chaetial  branches  elongated.  Sporogonium  breaking  away  when 
ripe  above  the  vaginula,  with  short  fleshly  seta.  Calyptra  conical, 
undivided,  smaller  than  the  operculum.  Capsule  very  small, 
regular,  without  stomata  ;  peristome  (in  0.  Juliamim)  rudimentary. 
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0.  JULIANUM  Brid.  Biyol.  Univ.  ii.  678  (1827). 
Syn.  Skitophyllum  fontanum  La  Pyl. 

Fontinalis  Juliana  Savi. 

Fissidens  clehilu  Schwaegr. 

Conomitrium  Julianiim  Mont. 

Aufcoicous  ;  all  the  flowers  axillary,   rooting  at  the  base,  fre- 
quently male  and  female  buds  in  the  same  leaf-axil ;  male  flowers 
small,  2-  and  3-leaved,  with  6  antheridia  ;  autheridium  •14  mm. ; 
female  flowers  larger,  with   scale-Uke  bracts  and  two  perichastial 
leaves,  up  to  5  archegonia,  which  are  '44  mm.  long,  paraphyses 
wanting.  Plants  floating  in  water,  flaccid,  dark  green ,  with  a  feathery 
habit  owiug  to  the  spreading  leaves,  generally  5,  rarely  as  much  as 
10  cm.  long ;  stem  very  sleuder,  much  branched,  the  branches  readily 
falling  away  and  rooting  at  the  base.     Leaves  loosely  arranged,  the 
lower  scale-like,  the  others  very  long  (up  to  3  and  4  mm.),  elongate- 
linear,  rather  obtuse,  margin  entire,  non-bordered  ;  dorsal  lamina 
not  reaching  the  leaf-base ;  nerve  ending  some  distance  before  the 
leaf-apex,  showing  in  section  2(-4)  large  basal  cells,  and  a  few  large 
inner  cells.     Leaf-cells  4-6-sided,  thin-walled,  14-18  /^in  diameter, 
smaller  (8  fj.)  at  the  margin.     Fruiting  branches  elongated,  with 
small  leaves.     Seta  '75  mm.  long,  upright,  yellow,  strongly  swollen 
above  the  vaginula  (up  to  '18  mm.  thick)  ;  vaginula  almost  cylin- 
drical, short.     Capsule  small,  erect,  regular,  green,  thin-walled  ; 
the    spore-containing    portion    -5    mm.    long,    cup-shaped,    wide- 
moutlied.     Calyptra  stout,  shorter  than  the  lid,  conical,  irregularly 
lacerate   at  the  margin.      Operculum  longer  than  the  spore-con- 
taining portion  of  the  capsule,  generally  -8  mm.  long,  with  a  coni- 
cal base  and  a  straight  beak,  margin  red,  basal  cells  roundish- 
hexagonal  ;  annulus  persistent,  formed  of  one  row  of  small  yellowish 
cells.      Peristome  teeth  (16)   deeply  inserted,    upright  when  wet, 
orange,    about  50  /x  wide,   only   projecting  about   90  /x  above  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule,  broadly  truncate,  generally  irregularly  fene- 
strate, rarely  shortly  2-3-cleft,  outer  wall  coarsely  papillose.     Cells 
of  the  exothecium  rectangular,  with  thickened  longitudinal  walls, 
around  the  mouth  several  rows  of  roundish-hexagonal,  collenchy- 
matous  cells.     Spores  18-21  /x,  yellow-green,  weakly  granular;  ripe 
in  spring  and  summer. 

I  lab.  On  stones  in  and  by  the  borders  of  streams.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe  ;  North  Africa  ;  North  America. 

Britain. — Fiiver-beds,  attached  to  stones,  boulders,  and  rocks  ; 
sometimes  to  timber,  iiivcr  Sovorn,  Worcestershire  and  Shrop- 
shire.    Fruit  rare,  not  found  in  Britain. 


Description  of  Plate  430. 
Figs.  1-11. — OctodiceraxjuliannmBi-id.  1.  Plant  about  nat.  size.  2.  Stem- 
leaf,  X  17.  3.  Areolation  of  superior  lamina  of  same,  X  270.  1.  Apex  of 
stem-leaf,  x  170.  5.  Fertile  branch  arising  from  axil  of  stem-leaf,  x  17.  6. 
Eipe  capsule  in  dry  condition,  x  35.  7.  Single  tooth  of  peristome,  x  170.  8. 
Calyptra,  x  17.  9.  Male  inflorescence,  x  35.  10.  Perigonial  leaf,  X  :?5.  11. 
Antheridium,  x  -iS.  (Figs.  1-4  drawn  from  specimen  from  Bewdley  (leg. 
J.  B.  D.) ;  5-11,  from  a  continental  specimen.) 
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SOME    CLYDESDALE    AND    S.W.    AYESHIRE    PLANTS. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers,  F.L.S. 

Assisted  by  my  son,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Rogers,  I  was  able  to  do 
some  interesting  botanical  work  in  the  western  lowlands  of  Scotland 
last  summer.  Our  first  fortnight,  .June  11  to  25,  was  spent  at  Kil- 
malcolm, a  fewmiles  from  the  coast  between  Greenock  and  Glasgow. 
There  we  were  on  high  moorland,  and  in  the  cold  weather  that 
almost  outlasted  our  stay  we  found  the  vegetation  exceptionally 
late.  This  was  especially  unfavourable  to  our  study  of  the  Rubi  of 
that  district.  We  then  had  a  week  of  much  more  genial  weather  at 
Ashton,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde  beyond  Gourock.  Wliile 
lodging  there  we  were  able  to  drive  through  Wemyss  Bay  to  Skil- 
morlie,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ayrshire,  and  also  to  cross  by  steamer 
to  Rothesay,  Bute,  for  a  two  hours'  walk  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  on  two  other  afternoons  to  explore  some  of  the  country  around 
Kirn,  near  Dunoon,  in  Argyleshire.  From  Ashton  we  returned 
southwards,  and  spent  the  last  three  days  (July  2  to  5)  of  our 
Scottish  visit  at  and  near  Colmonell,  in  the  soiuh-west  corner 
of  Ayr.  The  following  notes  refer  exclusively  to  the  more  in- 
teresting of  the  living  plants  that  we  saw  in  the  course  of  these 
four  weeks. 

To  the  list  of  Riihi  seen  in  the  other  counties  I  have  added  a  few 
from  Wigton,  specimens  of  which  were  collected  and  brought  to  me 
by  my  son  on  July  5  from  the  country  to  the  immediate  south  of 
Stranraer.  All  the  vice-counties  visited,  therefore,  were — 74  Wig- 
ton,  75  Ayr,  76  Renfrew,  98  Argyle,  and  100  Clyde  Isles. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  of  Ivilmalcolm,  for 
taking  me  to  the  localities  of  several  of  the  most  interesting  plants 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to  Dr.  Fullarton  for  a  similar  kindness 
in  his  part  of  Ayr.  My  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  F.  Townsend 
for  determining  my  Euphrasice,  and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  for 
revising  my  list  of  comital  "  records,"  which  are  "  starred  "  in  the 
following  notes. 

Ranunculus  aiiricoinus  L.  76.  Near  Kilmalcolm ;  very  local, 
W,  L.  Walkerl — Trollius  europmis  L.  76.  By  River  Gryfe,  between 
Kilmalcolm  and  Bridge  of  Weir.    98.  By  Loch  Loskin,  F.  A.  Rogers ! 

Papnver  dubium  L.  75.  Near  Pinwherry  Railway  Station ; 
Colmonell. 

Nasturtium  palustre  DC.  98.  Kirn,  roadside  ditches.  Queried 
for  98  in  Top.  Bot. — Draba  viuralis  L.  ''=76.  Ivilmalcolm;  in  some 
quantity  on  both  sides  of  the  "Rhododendron  Drive."  Shown  to 
me  (far  advanced  in  fruit,  but  still  quite  recognizable)  by  Mr. 
Walker.  —  Hesperis  matronalis  L.  76.  Waste  ground  by  quarry 
half  a  mile  on  the  Port  Glasgow  road,  in  good  quantity  ;  Bridge  of 
Weir,  near  railroad. — Erysbnum  clieiranthoides  L.  76.  I^ilmalcolm  ; 
garden  weed,  one  plant. — Lepidmm  hirtum  Sm.  Remarkably  abun- 
dant.    75.  Colmonell ;  Ballantrae  ;  Glen  App.     76.  Kilmalcolm  ; 
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Bridge  of  Weir. — EapJiamis  maritimKs  Sm.  75.  Coast  near  Ballan- 
trae. 

Reseda  Ltiteola  L.  75.  Gleu  App,  F.  A.  Pi.\  Apparently  un- 
common in  South-west  Scotland. 

Heliantltcnium  Chamm'istns  Mill.  75.  Locally  abundant.  Col- 
monell ;  Ballantrae  ;  Glen  App.  Apparently  still  unknown  for 
76  and  98. 

Viola  lutea  Huds.  7G.  Kilmalcolm  ;  quite  common,  and  in 
great  beauty  and  variety  of  colour  ;  chiefly  wholly  purple  or  nearly 
so,  rarely  wholly  yellow. 

Polt/f/ala  oxijptera  Keichb.  '"75.  Sea  shore  near  Ballantrae. 
=•■76.  Kilmalcolm,  on  rocky  knolls,  with  the  last.  98.  Hillside  near 
Kirn.  —  P.  serpyllacea  Weihe.  75.  Common.  -"76.  Kilmalcolm  ; 
Ashton.     98.  Kirn. 

Stellaria  nemonim  L.  76.  Near  the  coast  at  Langbank  and 
Ashton.  —  Sar/uui  apetala  Li.  The  segregate.  =''75.  Girvan.  "76. 
Langbank.  Near  Railway  Station  in  both  localities.  —  Lepitjonum 
salinum  Kindb,     76.  Langbank.     98.  Sandbank. 

Malva  sijlvestris  L.  and  M.  rotandifolia  L.  Apparently  rare. 
Seen  only  by  the  sea  near  Ballantrae  (75). 

Geranium  phmim  L.  75.  Colmonell ;  "garden  escape"  near 
village. — G.  sylraticum  L.  76.  Between  Kilmalcolm  and  Bridge  of 
^eix,  F.  A.Pi.l  —  G.  pratense  L.  75.  Colmonell;  Ballantrae. — 
G.  columhinwn  L.  75.  Seen  only  near  Ballantrae,  where  it  was 
shown  to  me  by  Dr.  FuUarton  as  one  of  the  rarer  plants  of  the 
district. 

Trifolium  medium  L.  75.  Near  Colmonell,  in  plenty. — T.  stria- 
tum L.  75.  Near  Ballantrae,  FuUarton  ! —  T.  Jujhridum  L.  Appa- 
rently not  yet  very  generally  distributed.  75.  Near  Pinwherry. 
76.  Bridge  of  Weir. — AntJn/Ilis  Vuhieraria  L.  Remarkably  common 
in  South-west  Ayrshire  (75) :  Girvan  to  Pinwherry,  and  Pinwherry 
to  Ballantrae.  —  Lathyrus  montanus  Bernh.  75.  Colmonell.  76. 
Common  at  Kilmalcolm. 

Ilubus  idaus  L.  Common.  —  /?.  plicatm  Wh.  &  N.  Locally 
common.  71.  Near  Stranraer,  to  the  south.  |  75.  Pinwherry; 
Colmonell ;  Glen  App.  76,  Kilmalcolm  ;  with  showy  double 
flowers  on  several  bushes  on  hill  between  Kilmalcolm  and  Lang- 
bank. 98.  Sandbank  to  Glen  Masson.  —  //.  Uaycrsii  Linton. 
Widely  (tiiough  somewhat  thinly)  distributed,  and  quite  charac- 
teristic. '''75.  Colmonell.  "76.  Kilmalcolm ;  Tiangbank.  '■=98. 
Locally  abundant  from  Kirn  to  Loch  Loskin,  Sandbank,  and  Glen 
Masson. — //.  Iloi/rrsii  x  /».  Sclmrri,  Near  Glen  Masson.  F.  A.  Pi.  ! 
— R.  Lindleianus  heea.  Frequent  in  75,  76,  and  98.  100.  Hillside 
north  of  Rothesay;  the  only  locality  visited  in  Bute  and  in  v.-c.  100. 
— Pi.  rhamnifoliua  Wh.  &  N.  Rather  thinly  distributed.  71.  Con- 
firms previous  uncertain  record.     "75.  Colmonell,  observed  only  in 

f  Excei^t  in  the  case  of  It.  runticanus,  all  the  Wigton  brambles  mentioned 
were  seen  in  this  limited  district  south  of  Stranraer.  So  for  them  the  comital 
no.  74  will  alone  be  given,  without  repetition  of  the  one  locality. 
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one  spot ;  Glen  App.  98.  Near  Kirn.  100.  Bute. — Subsp.  Bakeri 
(F.  A.  Lees).  98.  Hedge  at  Sandbank. — R.  ScheutzHLinAeh.  Well 
distributed,  though  not  seen  anywhere  in  great  quantity.  74.  '''75. 
Ballantrae.  '"76.  Langbank.  98.  Sandbank  to  Glen  Masson, 
F.  A.  li. !  —  /('.  pnlchetrimus  Nenm.  Very  common.  '''75,  *76. — 
R.  Lindebergu  P.  J.  Muell.  *75.  Colmonell,  damp  hillside. — 
R.  v'dliciinlis  Koehl.,  subsp.  Selnieri  {hmdi.eh.).  Not  seen  near  Stran- 
raer (74) ;  but  very  common  elsewhere.  ''"75,  ''"76.  —  7^  rnsiicanus 
Merc.  Frequent  on  coast  from  Stranraer  ('''74)  to  Ballantrae  ('''75). 
Eare  inland.  Colmonell  to  Ballantrae  (75),  occasionally.  Not  seen 
at  all  in  the  other  counties. — R.  macropJii/llns  Wh.  &  N.  Apparently 
rare.  '''76.  Ashton  ;  a  large-flowered  untypical  form.  —  Subsp. 
Schlechtendalil  Weihe.  '''74.  —  Var.  macioiiJu/lloides  Genev.  '''98. 
Glen  Masson,  B\A.R. ! — R.  hirtifolius  Muell.  &  Wirtg.  var.  danicns 
Focke.  98.  Glen  Masson,  F.  A.  R.  \—R.  SpreiH/elil  Weihe.  74.— 
R.  pi/ramiilalis  Kalt.  '^'74.  *15.  Skelmorlie.  '  "98.  Kiru.  '^lOO. 
Bute.  —  R.  itiucronatHs  Blox.  98.  Sandbank  to  Glen  Masson, 
F.  A.  R. !  —  R.  melanoxijlon  Muell.  &  Wirtg.  An  exceedingly 
handsome  bush  ;  frequent  and  very  luxuriant.  '■■75.  Skelmorlie. 
'•'76.  Kilmalcolm ;  Langbank ;  Ashton.  98.  Sandbank  to  Glen 
Masson. — R.  anylosaxonicas  Gelert,  subsp.  raduluides  Rogers.  '''74. 
Stranraer  is  the  only  Scottish  locality  from  which  I  have  seen  this 
bramble.  —  R.  infestus  Weihe.  '"75.  Colmonell.  '"76.  Ashton. 
98.  Kirn.  '^'lOO.  Bute.  —  R.  radula  Weihe.  75.  Ballantrae.— 
Subsp.  serlijiorus  (P.  J.  Muell.)  ?  "'76.  A  plant  which  I  cannot 
separate  from  the  West  of  England  form  which  we  are  thus  naming 
(though  it  seems  hardly  identical  with  it)  is  fairly  frequent  at 
Kilmalcolm  and  Ashton  ;  as  in  some  parts  of  Perth  and  Dum- 
barton, where  I  first  saw  it  in  1896.  —  R.  rosaceus  Wh.  &  N.  var. 
hystrix  Wh.  &  N.  '''74.  This  locality  (Stranraer)  is  the  only  one  in 
Scotland  for  which  1  am  able  to  vouch.  In  the  Flora  of  Perth, 
however,  /('.  hystrix  is  also  reported  for  two  divisions  of  that  county. 
—  R.  Koehleri  Wh.  &  N.  subsp.  dasyphylliis  Rogers  (var.  pallidus 
Bab.).  '■''75.  At  least  frequent  and  locally  abundant.  Skelmorlie  ; 
Colmonell ;  Ballantrae  ;  Glen  App.  '"76.  On  hill  above  Ashton. 
98.  Kiru  to  Glen  Masson.  100.  Bute.  With  the  exception  of 
R.  hystrix  in  its  one  Wigton  locality,  R.  dasyphyllus  is  the  only 
form  we  saw  belonging  to  our  four  glandular  groups  that  come 
between  the  true  Radula  and  the  Ccesii.  This  remarkable  scarcity 
of  the  most  glandular  brambles  in  the  Lowlands  agrees  with  my 
experience  in  Mid-Scotland  in  1896,  as  recorded  in  Journ.  Bot. 
1897,  pp.  42,  49.  So  far,  indeed,  I  have  seen  no  Scottish  speci- 
mens whatever  belonging  to  the  three  groups  Sub-Koehleriani, 
Srib-Bellardiani,  and  Bellardiani ;  and  among  Koehleriani  only  two 
rosacean  forms  in  addition  to  the  locally  abundant  R.  daxyphyllus. 
This  year  I  even  looked  in  vain  for  R.  dumetorum  forms.  — 
R.  corylifolitis  Sm.  '''75  &  '''76.  Locally  abundant,  and  as  variable 
as  usual;  characteristic  subltistris  at  Colmonell  (75);  and  much 
that  I  should  put  to  var.  cychphyllus  Lindeb.  throughout  that  part 
of  Ayrshire,  and  also  by  the  coast  at  Ashton  (76). —  R.  casius  L. 
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*75.  Rather  common  from  Pinwherry  to  Ballautrae.     -''76.  Ashtou; 
in  two  or  three  spots. 

Potentilla  procumhcns  Sibih,  75.  Near  ColmonelL  Glen  App, 
F.A.Pi.l  I  looked  in  vain  for  R.  rcptans  L.,  which  has  been 
reported  for  75,  7G,  and  98,  though  not  apparently  for  100.  It 
must,  I  think,  be  at  least  rare  or  decidedly  uncommon  in  South- 
west Scotland,  as  well  as  quite  absent  from  some  of  the  northern 
counties.  —  P.  palustre  Scop.  Very  abundant  around  Kilmalcolm 
(76)  and  near  Kirn  (98).  —  Alchemilla  vuhjaris  L.  75.  Colmouell 
(type).     76.  Common;  type  and  var./?//crti/?/s  (Buser). 

ii'o.srt  piiii/nnelloidcM  L.  75.  Colmonell ;  Ballantrae  ;  Glen  App. 
— E.  mollis  Sm.  Apparently  rare  south  of  the  Clyde.  '''76.  Bridge 
of  Weir  ;  a  few  bushes,  already  showing  characteristic  fruit.  Kil- 
malcolm ;  seen  certainly  in  a  spot  or  two.  98.  Glen  Masson, 
F.  A.  R.  !  Confirms  doubtful  record  in  Top.  Bot.  —  R.  tomentvsa 
Sm.  Exceedingly  common  and  variable  everywhere.  Near  Bridge 
of  Weir  (76)  a  very  tomentose  form  with  pure  white  flowers  is  fre- 
quent, and  another  form  differing  from  var.  scabriiiscula  Sm.  only 
in  its  somewhat  more  glandular  leaves.  —  R.  canina  L.  Common  ; 
the  most  frequent  varieties  being,  as  is  usual  in  South  England, 
lutetiana,  diunalis,  and  urhica.  The  form  veiticiUacantha  also  occurs 
at  Ashton.  —  R.  (jlauca  Vill.  Bushes  looking  like  this  rose  and  its 
var.  siibcihtatti  occur  on  the  hillside  at  Colmonell  (75)  and  in  the 
Kilmalcolm  neighbourhood  (76);  and  others  like  var.  ]]'atso)ii  at 
Kilmalcolm  and  Langbank  (76)  ;  but  they  were  all  too  immature 
for  positive  determination. — R.  aiven!<is  Huds.  My  son  showed  me 
thickets  of  this  extending  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards  on  a  marshy 
hillside  at  Colmonell  (75) ;  and  I  found  an  equally  dense  though 
rather  smaller  thicket  of  it  by  the  Clyde  between  Ashton  and 
Inverkip  (76).  Tlie  bushes  were  vigorous  enough  and  flowering 
freely  in  both  places;  but  I  suppose  that  they  are  hardly  likely  to 
be  native.  If  they  were  introduced  by  man's  agency,  however, 
many  years  must  have  elapsed  since  the  planting. 

LlinjaDsphniiun  ojiposiiijoUmii  L.  76.  Kilmalcolm  ;  Ashton. — 
C.  alteniijli)iii))i.  L.  76.  Kilmalcolm,  local,  ^Valker !  —  Seihun 
Telephium  L.     75.  Colmonell  to  Ballantrae. 

hrosera  rottindi/oUa  L.  76.  Kilmalcolm,  ]\'ol/n'r  \  98.  Skel- 
morlie. 

Kpilobiuiii  anil ustifoJiu III  L.  75.  Ballantrae.  '''76.  In  several 
spots  from  Inverkip  towards  Ashton.  Possibly  introduced  in  both 
cases.  —  /•-'.  (ibscurmii  Schreb.  Common.  •'  75.  Skelmorlie  ;  Col- 
monell. "76.  Kilmalcolm;  Bridge  of  Weir;  Langbank;  Ashton. 
98.  Kirn.  100.  13uto.  I  looked  in  vain  for  K.  liiinuttmi  L.  and 
/'.'.  pnri-ijliiruin  Schreb.,  which  must  be  local,  if  not  rare,  in  75  and 
76. — Circa-a  alpina  L.  '■76.  At  base  of  hills  by  the  Clyde  at  Lang- 
bank and  Ashton.  In  both  places  a  luxuriant  form,  perhaps  best 
put  to  var.  intermedia  (Ehrh.),  but  keeping  clearly  distinct  from 
0.  lutetiana  L. 

Cuninin  maculattnn  L.  75.  So  frequent  from  Colmonell  to 
Ballantrae  as  to  seem  native.  —  Varum  verticillatum  Koch.     76. 
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Very  frequent  about  Kilmalcolm  and  on  hill  above  Ashton.  98. 
Near  Kirn,  in  great  quantity.  —  j^(jopoduim  Fodagraria  L.  One  of 
the  most  abundant  and  generally  distributed  umbellifers  seen  in  all 
four  counties,  and  I  think  clearly  indigenous,  especially  in  wild 
moorland  districts. — Myrrhis  odorata  Scop.  Decidedly  local.  75. 
Near  Pinwherry.     76.  Inverkip,  abundant.     100.  Bute. 

Meum  atliamanticum  Jacq.  76.  Rocky  ground  about  Kil- 
malcolm, in  great  profusion  and  beauty.  —  Lvjusticum  scoticum.  L. 

75.  Glen  App,  F.A.Ii.l    In  one  spot  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Fullarton. 
Vihurnutn  Opulus  L.     Seen  only  at  Port  Glasgow  (76),  where  it 

may  have  been  introduced. 

Galium  horeale  L.  75.  By  River  Stinchar,  near  Ballantrae, 
FuUarton\  —  G.  MoUufjo  L.  76.  Kilmalcolm,  in  the  "Rhodo- 
dendron Drive  " ;  in  no  great  quantity,  but  apparently  spreading. 
Perhaps  introduced  with  bushes,  as  it  is  not  otherwise  known 
for  76. 

Eupatorium  cannahinum  L.  Seen  only  at  Skelmorlie  (75). — 
Pulicaria  dysenterica  Gaertn.  75.  Colmonell,  in  hollow  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  east  of  village  ;  in  fair  quantity. — Tanacetum  ruhjare  L. 

76.  In  a  few  spots  between  Ashton  and  Inverkip.  Not  observed 
elsewhere. — Caixhnis  pycnocephalvs  L.  75,  By  the  coast  at  Ballan- 
trae. —  Hieracinm  vuh/atuin  Fr.  76.  Abundant  about  Kilmalcolm 
and  Bridge  of  Weir.  —  //.  horeaJe  Fr.  and  '■•'H.  nmbcUatum  L.  75. 
By  River  Stinchar,  near  Ballantrae,  Fullarton  !  —  Crepis  paludosa 
Moench.  75,  76.  Frequent.  Just  bursting  into  flower  at  the  end 
of  June. 

Jasione  montana  L.  75.  Rather  frequent  from  Pinwherry  to 
Ballantrae. — Campanula  latifolia  L.     75.  Near  Ballantrae. 

Pyrola  minor  L.  76.  Kilmalcolm  ;  in  good  quantity  in  one 
small  wood,  where  it  has  been  seen  for  some  years  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Linaria  viscida  Moench.  75.  Railroad  near  Pinwherry  Station, 
in  great  quantity. 

Euphrasia  brevipila  Burn.  &  Grem.  "75.  Colmonell,  dry  grassy 
slopes  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  abundant.  When  naming  these 
specimens,  Mr.  Townsend  adds  the  note,  "Young  but  fairly  typical 
form  in  Scotland."  "'76.  Ashton,  damp  hillside.  "  Very  young  and 
in  favourable  soil  and  situation,"  F.  T.  Some  of  the  specimens 
from  this  locality  are  distinguished  by  Mr.  Townsend  as  "forma 
fflandulosa."  98.  Near  Kirn  and  Sandbank.  "A  poor  soil  form," 
F.  T.  100.  Damp  hilly  pastures  near  Rothesay.  The  foregoing 
only  among  my  specimens  were  sufficiently  mature  for  positive 
determination  ;  but  some  others  collected  by  me  at  Sandbank  (98), 
and  by  my  son  at  Glen  App  (75),  Mr.  Townsend  thinks  may  be 
E.  ciirta  f/labrescens  Wettst. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris  L.  Locally  abundant.  75.  Colmonell. 
76.  Ashton  ;  Kilmalcolm. 

Calamintha  Clinopodium  L.  75.  Near  Ballantrae,  local,  Fullarton ! 
The  query  against  75  in  Top.  Bot.  may  certamly  be  removed. 
Though  clearly  native,  I  think,  in  the  lane  where  Dr.  Fullarton 
showed  it  to  me,  it  is  probably,  as  he  believes,  very  rare  in  the 
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county.  —  Salvia  Verhenaca  L.  "75.  By  the  sea  near  Ballantrae. 
Dr.  Fullarton  has  also  seen  it  on  banks  by  Ardstinchar  Castle. — 
Scutellaria  galenculata  L.  75.  Glen  App,  F.A.  li.  !  —  McUonpi/nim 
pratense  L.     76.  Near  Kilmalcolm.     98.  Sandbank. 

Plantayo  maritima  L.  Abundant  everywhere  on  the  coast. — 
P.  Coronopm  L.  75.  Ballantrae,  by  the  sea. — Atriplex  laciniata  L. 
75.  Ballantrae.     76.  Ashton. 

Betula  vernicom  Ehrh.  *75.  Colmonell.  76.  Bridge  of  Weir. 
— B.  pubcsceiis  Ehrh.     98.   Sandbank. 

Habenaria  conopsm  Benth.  76.  Frequent  at  Kilmalcolm  and 
Ashton.  98.  Glen  Masson,  F.A.  B.  !— /^.  alhida  K.  Br.  76.  Kil- 
malcolm, a  few  plants;  apparently  local.  —  H.  bifolia  R.  Br.  76. 
Kilmalcolm.     98.  Near  Kirn.     100.  Bute. —  H.  chloroleiicaBidley. 

75.  Colmonell.     76.  Kilmalcolm,  frequent ;  Ashton.     100.  Bute. 
Allium  vincale  L.     75.  By  River  Stiuchar,  near  Ballantrae. — 

A.  ursiniim  L.     76.  In  great  quantity  from  Ashton  to  Inverkip. 

Luzula  albida  DC.  var.  rubella  Hoppe.  76.  "Rhododendron 
Drive,"  Kilmalcolm.    No  doubt  introduced,  but  now  very  abundant. 

Carex  pulicaris  L.  75.  Colmonell.  —  C.  reuiota  L.  76.  Lang- 
bank. — C.  curta  Good.     76.  Common  at  Kilmalcolm. — C.  limosa  h. 

76.  Kilmalcolm,  Moss  near  the  Park,  Walker  !  —  C.  pilulifera  L. 
76.  Near  Kilmalcolm. — C.  verna  Chaix.  75.  Ballantrae. — C.  pal- 
lescens  L.  76.  Kilmalcolm,  locally  in  fair  quantity.  98.  Kirn  to 
Glen  Masson.  —  C.  pendula  Huds.  76.  Ashton  to  Inverkip,  rather 
frequent,  especially  towards  Inverkip.  —  C.  fulva  Good.  76.  Kil- 
malcolm. —  C.  rostrata  Stokes,  var.  involuta  (Bab.).  98.  By  Loch 
Loskiu,  F.  A.  B.  !  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  assents  to  the  name.  Off 
C.  rostrata  towards  S.  venicaria. — C.  muricata  L.,  C.  echinata  Murr., 
C.  ovalis  Good.,  0.  panieea  L.,  C  binervis  Sm.,  C.  (Kilcri  Retz,  and 
C.  litrta  L.  all  seemed  frequent  and  locally  abuudant. 

Arena  pnbescens  Huds.  75.  Ballantrae. — Koehleria  cristata  Pers. 
75.  Colmonell,  very  luxuriant;  Ballantrae,  in  great  quantity. — 
GUjceria  plk-ata  Fr.  ^'76.  Kilmalcolm,  by  streamlet  on  the  Port 
Glasgow  Road  (with  G.  Jlidtans),  in  plenty.  —  Var.  pedicellata 
(Towns.).  98.  Near  Kirn.  —  G.  maritima  Mert.  &  Koch.  76. 
Langbank. — FeHtucarottboellioidcsliwwih.  74:,  75.  Coast,  Ballantrae. 
—  F.  sciuroides  Roth.  Apparently  uncommon.  76.  Kilmalcolm  ; 
Bridge  of  Weir.  —  F.  urundinucea  Schreb.  ■■76.  By  the  Clyde  at 
Ashton  and  Langbank. 

PolijHtichum  aiujul'ire  Presl.  75.  Colmonell,  by  stream;  quite 
typical.  —  Ijmtrcca  Filix-maa  var.  paleacea  Moore.  76.  Frequent ; 
perhaps  as  much  so  as  the  type. 

F(]iiisetum  sylraticitm  L.     98.  Loch  Loskin,  F.  A.  B.l 
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NOTES     ON    INDIGOFERA. 

By  David  Prain,  F.L.S.,  and  Edmund  Baker,  F.L.S. 

The  following  notes  have  been  made  during  the  course  of  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  types  of  the  older  species  of  Indifjofera, 
The  primary  object  of  this  examination  was  the  elucidation  of  the 
synonymy,  &c.,  of  the  "  Indigo-yielding  species,"  but  notes  on  some 
of  the  other  species  are  also  included. 

I.    Identification  of  Old  Material. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  Linnaeus's  Species  Plantarum  in  1753 
we  have  figm-es  of  plants  of  this  genus  in  various  botanical  works. 
It  is,  perhaps,  only  necessary  to  refer  here  to  the  figures  of  four  of 
these  early  authors  ;  references  to  others  will  be  met  with  under  the 
species  they  delineate. 

Rheede,  in  his  Hortus  Malabaricus,  1678-1703,  vol.  i.  tab.  54, 
figures  a  plant  which  Linnaeus  quotes  in  his  synonymy  of  7.  tinc- 
toria,  and  which  De  CandoUe,  in  the  Pmdroinus,  ii.  p.  224,  places 
under  his  var.  a  macrocarpa  ;  it  is  the  South  Indian  plant  which  is 
named  /.  tinctoria  in  the  Linnean  herbarium.  Vol.  ix.  tab.  30, 
shows  the  plant  we  now  know  as  1.  hirsuta  L.  Rheede's  tab.  G7  in 
the  same  volume  is  stated  in  the  Flora  Zeylanica  to  be  a  bad  figure 
of  the  plant  that  we  now  know  as  /.  glabra  ;  in  our  opinion  it  is  not 
an  Indii/ofera.  Rheede's  remaining  plates  will  be  found  quoted 
under  their  respective  species  in  Hooker's  Flora  of  British  India, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  92-102. 

Plukenet,  in  his  Phijto(/raphia  (1091),  figures  several  species. 
The  types  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Sloanean  Herbarium  in  the 
National  Collection,  and  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  enumeration  of 
them,  together  with  our  identifications. 

Tab.  101,  fig.  6,  Nil  seu  Anil  sylvestre  CynanchicjB  foliis  Bis- 
nagarica.  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  93,  f.  224 ;  see  also  vol.  242,  f.  84. 
=  I.  aspalathoides  L.  . 

Tab.  165,  fig.  5.  Colutea  siliquosa  Maderaspatana  ad  nodos 
caulium  siliquis  bigemellis.     Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  95,  f.  186. 

Burman  (Fl.  Indica,  p.  170  (1768))  considers  this  var.  /5  of 
I.  tinctoria,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  usual  states  of  the  South 
Indian  form  of  this  species. 

Tab.  165,  fig.  4.  Colutea  minima  species  disperma  ex  India 
Orientali  (=  Hedysarum  prostratinn  fide  Giseke  Index  Pluken.  p.  8, 
1779).     Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  95,  f.  186.    =  /.  enneaphylla  L. 

Tab.  166,  fig.  1.  Coluta  siliquosa  glabra  ternis  quinisve  foliis 
Maderaspatana  semine  rubello.  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  95,  f.  186. 
=  /.  glabra  L. 

Tab.  166,  fig.  2.  Colutea  enneaphylla  Lotoides  Ind.  Orientalis 
siliculis  conglomeratis  ( =  Psuralea  pinnata  Giseke,  I.e.,  non  L.). 
Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  95,  f.  186.    =  I.  enneapln/Ua  L. 

Tab.  166,  fig.  3.  Colutea  siliquosa  enneaphylla  Ind.  Orient, 
siliquis  foliis  aversa  parte  pubescentibus.  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  95, 
f.  185.    =  /.  viscosa  L. 
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Tab.  185,  fig.  5.  Genista  capensis  spinosa  Ligustrifolio  penta- 
phyllo  floribus  spicatis  rubris.  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  96,  f.  50. 
=  /.  cytisoides  L.  quoted  for  this  plant  iu  Wilkl.  Sp.  PI.  iii. 
p.  1232,  1800. 

Tab.  320,  fig.  3.  Trif'olium  fethiopicnm  ex  alis,  &c.  —  I.  psoral- 
oides  L.  quoted  for  this  plant  iu  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iii.  p.  1223,  1800. 

Sloane  (Nat.  Hist.  Jamaica,  tab.  179,  fig.  2,  &  tab.  176,  fig.  3) 
figures  two  plants,  and  specimens  of  both  of  these  are  preserved  iu 
his  herbarium.  The  first  is  placed  by  De  Candolle  among  the 
synonyms  of  I.  tinctorin  L.  var.  macrocarpa  DC. ;  it  is  the  form 
equivalent  to  7.  Sumatmna  Gaertn.  (J.  indica  Lamk.).  The  second 
is  practically  the  type  of  J.  Anil  L.  var.  ulijophylla  DC,  which  is 
the  same  as  I.  truxillensis  H.  B.  K. 

Eumphius  (Herb.  Amboineuse,  tab.  80)  figures  a  plant  which 
De  Candolle  doubtfully  attributes  to  I.  tinctoria  L.  var.  vmcrocarpa 
DC,  and  also  to  /.  Anil  L.  var.  orthocarpa  DC.  We  consider  the 
figure  to  be  that  form  of  /.  Anil  variously  distinguished  as  I.  Anil 
L.  var.  oJygosperma  Miquel,  and  1.  Anil  L.  var.  aspcnna  Zoll.,  the 
form  assumed  by  1.  Anil  when  grown  as  a  perennial,  and  when 
propagated  by  cuttings  and  offsets  instead  of  by  sowing. 

Linnffius  iu  his  [■''lora  Zei/lanica  occasionally  quotes  Petiver, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the  species  of  Indiyofcm  to  be 
found  in  his  works.  Petiver  was  contemporary  with  Plukenet,  and 
his  herbarium  is  also  preserved  in  the  National  Collection.  The 
types  of  many  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  his  "  Catalogus  Plantarum  " 
at  the  end  of  Ray's  Historia  Plantarum  aie  in  this  collection,  as  are 
also  the  types  of  plants  iu  the  "  Musei  Petiveriani  Centuria^," 
1695-1703,  and  of  plants  mentioned  in  his  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactiuns  between  the  years  1G97  and  1717.  Among  them  are 
the  following  species  of  Indir/ofcra,  and,  as  Petiver  died  in  1718, 
they  form  interesting  early  records  for  this  genus  : — 

"  45.  Colutea  lanuginosa  floribus  parvis  siliquis  pilosis  deorsum 
tendentibus  an  Kaui  tageri  H.  Mai.  v.  9,  tab.  30,  p.  55  ? 
Scorpion  Sena  with  pendulous  hairy  podds.  It  grows  about  Cape- 
Coast  plentifully.  1  have  also  seeu  it  from  the  East-Indies."  Mus. 
Pet.  Cent.  i.  p.  9,  1695.  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  161,  f.  83,  &  vol.  289, 
f.  22.  =  7.  hirsnta  L.  This  synonym  was  quoted  by  Linnaeus  in 
Fl.  Zeylanica  under  this  species. 

"357.  Astragalus  Madrasp.  Tragacanthfe  foliis."  Mus.  Pet. 
Cent.  iv.  &,  v.  p.  37.  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  161,  f.  76.  Also  among 
Plukeuet's  plants,  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  104,  f.  33.  =  1.  Wujiitii 
R.  Graham. 

"  59.  Colutea  Madraspat.  siliquosa,  flo.  undo  spicato."  Cat. 
PI.  Ray  Hist.  PI.  iii.  App.  p.  243.  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  161,  f.  82. 
=  7.  pnlcluila  Roxb. 

**  80.  Anil  Madraspat.  trifoliata."  Cat.  PI.  /.  c.  Herb.  Sloane, 
vol.  161,  p.  106.     =  /.  trifoliata  L. 

"81.  Anil  Madraspat.  Viciie  foliis  incanis  caulibus  pubcsccnti- 
bus."     Cat.  PI.  I.e.     Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  161,  f.  71.     =  /.  f/lahra  L. 

"  10.  Shearanar  weamboo  Malab.  Anil  Madraspatana  foliis 
minimis  confertis."     Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  244,  p.  318 
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(1698).     Herb.  Sloaue,  vol.  161,  f.  51,  &  vol.  276,  f.  7.    =  1.  aspa- 
lathoides  L. 

"35.  Caufc  Morunga  Malab.,  or  Wild  Bezoar  Tree.  Anil 
Madraspataua  trifoliata,  siliquis  carinatis  liirtis."  Phil.  Trans. 
No.  214,  p.  330  (1698).  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  161,  f.  106,  &  vol.  274. 
f.  20.    =  /.  trita  L. 

"  57.  The  True  Indigo."  Phil.  Trans.  No.  266,  p.  703  (1700). 
Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  332,  p.  61. 

/.  tinctoria  L.,  the  true  or  Madras  form  of  the  species.  Gathered 
by  Samuel  Brown,  April,  1696,  near  Pearmeedoor,  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles  from  Fort  St.  George ;  this  is  also  the  locality  for 
the  other  plants  mentioned  here  which  were  described  by  Petiver 
in  Phil.  Trans. 

"70.  Codeseru-paulado  Malab.  Anil  Pearmeedoorica  Colutefe 
foliis  pubescentibus  fere  pentaphylHs."  Phil.  Trans.  1700,  p.  708, 
Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  276,  f.  6.    =  /.  ylahm  L. 

"81.  Chetamucan  Malab.  Anil  Pearmeedooricum  trifoliatum, 
glaucmn,  siliquis  rigidis."     Phil.  Trans.  1700,  f,  714. 

I.  trita  L.,  but  on  the  same  sheet  there  is  a  specimen  of  1.  ub- 
lonyifolia  Forsk.  (/.  paucifolia  Del.).     Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  161,  f.  105. 

In  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  274,  f.  20,  there  is  another  label  No.  81 
with  only  a  specimen  of  I.  oblun/jifdlia  Forsk.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  Petiver  has  already  disposed  of  I.  ti  ita  under 
No.  35,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  No.  81  is  intended  to  refer  only  to 
/.  ublonyifuliii.  Local  botanists  will,  however,  probably  be  able  to 
settle  the  point  with  the  assistance  of  Petiver's  vernacular  names. 

Other  early  specimens  of  Imligofcra  preserved  in  the  Sloane 
Herbarium  are : — 

Colutea  ludica  Galeg;e  folio  &  siliqua,  floribus  purpureis  ex 
Insula  .Johanna:  Pluk.  Mantissa,  p.  52  (1700);  Bay  Hist.  Suppl. 
p.  452  (1706);  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  102,  f.  169.  Supposed  to  have 
been  collected  by  Dr.  Adair  on  these  islands,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Plukenet. 
=  /.  (')idecii}tliyUa  Jacq. 

"Colutea  anilifera  ex  Coromandel."  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  102, 
f.  170.     Amongst  Plukenet's  plants. 

"  Colutea  anilifera  Ind.  Or.  Erymurry."  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  93, 
f.  109.    —  I.  tinctoria  L.,  the  true  or  Madras  form  of  this  species. 

"Wild  Indigo  cald  Guatimala  Jam:  H.  B."  Herb.  Sloaue, 
vol.  184,  f.  8.    =  I.  Anil  L. 

The  species  that  follow  are  arranged  according  to  the  sequence 
of  the  dates  of  their  publication.  The  three  species  of  Indigo  named 
by  Liuufeus  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Species  Vlantaruin  are  the  same 
as  in  his  earlier  Flora  Zeylanica  (1748j,  which  was  founded  on  the 
collections  of  P.  Hermann  ;  specimens  of  all  three  exist  in  Her- 
mann's herbarium. 

In  the  Species  Flantarunt,  1753,  we  have,  therefore  : — /.  tinctoria 
=  the  Madras  form  of  this  plant,  but,  as  his  herbarium  shows,  with 
the  plant  subsequently  distinguished  as  /.  Anil  included;  /.  liirmta 
and  I.  glabra.  Additional  in  Species  Plantar  nut,  ed.  2,  1763,  we 
have  I.  raceinosa  and  I.  trifoliata.  Additional  in  Syst,  Nat.  iii. 
Appendix,  p.  232,  1768,  we  have  I.  disperma. 
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Burmann,  in  his  Flora  Indica,  1768,  p.  170  et  seq.,  has  the 
following : — 

/.  tincturia,  the  same  as  the  Ceylonese  and  Indian  portion  of 
1.  tincturia  L. 

I.  hirsuta,  also  that  of  Linnaeus. 

7.  glabra,  also  that  of  Linnfeus. 

1.  trifoliata,  also  that  of  Linnieus. 

/.  argentea,  a  good  species,  and  altogether  distinct  from  the  spe- 
cies named  1.  argentea  by  Liimfeus  in  1771. 

Miller,  in  his  Dictionanj,  ed.  viii.  1768,  has  the  following:— 

I.  tiactoria ;  this,  as  an  authentic  example  from  Herb.  Miller 
shows,  is  not  the  Linnean  I.  (iitctoria  :  it  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
any  form  of  /.  tinvtoria,  but  is  the  cultivated  state  of  /.  Anil  ft  poJg 
phijlla  DC,  i.e.  the  true  7.  Anil  of  Linnaeus. 

7.  saffruticosa  ;  this,  as  the  authentic  example  shows,  is  the  same 
as  the  "Guatimala  Indigo"  of  Browne  and  Lunan,  and  therefore 
only  the  wild  state  of  the  foregoing. 

7.  caruliniana,  in  all  likeliliood  the  same  as  the  plant  later 
termed  7.  caroUniana  by  Walters,  and  therefore  =  7.  dispcnna  L, 
There  is  a  specimen  of  L.  disperma  in  Herb.  Miller,  but  it  is  not 
named  7.  caroliniana. 

1.  indica  =  I.  hirsuta  L.,  and  not  the  later  7.  indica  oi  Lamarck. 

7,  glabra,  the  same  as  that  of  Linnteus. 

InLimueus,  Mantissa,  pp.  272-273,  1771,  are  the  following; 
some  of  them  are  only  in  a  note  : — ■ 

7.  sericca  (now  referred  to  Anqjhithalia)  ;  7.  trifoliata,  as  in  Sp. 
PI.  ed.  ii.;  I.  psoraloides  ;  I.  jyrocianbens  ;  7.  cytisoides ;  I.  argentea, 
a  very  difi'erent  plant  from  the  7.  argentea  of  Burmann  ;  it  was  not 
named  7.  argentea,  but  7.  toineiitosa,  by  Linnaeus  in  his  own  her- 
barium ;  /.  hirsuta,  as  in  Sp.  PI.  ed.  i.;  7.  euneaphglla :  I.  an- 
gustifolia;  I.  Anil,  a  species  founded  on  a  specimen  included  till 
this  time  by  Linniiius  under  1.  tincturia,  the  specimen  in 
question  shows  that  Linuseus's  7.  Anil  is  exactly  the  plant  pre- 
viously characterized  by  Miller  as  1.  saffruticosa,  and  subsequently 
named  by  De  Candolle  1.  J««7  var.  fS  2>ohjphglla ;  I.  tinctoria,  now 
limited  by  Linnaeus,  as  in  his  Flor((  Zegtanica  of  1718  and  as  in 
Burmann's  Flora  Indica  of  1768,  to  the  Madras  form  of  1.  tincturia; 
I.  disperma,  as  in  Syst.  Nat.  iii.  Append. ;  7.  glabra,  as  in  Sp.  PI.  ed.i. 

II.    Notes  on  Individual  Species. 

I.  TiNCTOKiA  L.  Sp.  PI.  p.  751  (1753).  The  original  description 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Indigofera  [tinctoria]  leguminibus  arcuatis  incanis,  racemis 
folio  brevioribus.  Fl.  Zeyl.  273.  Amoen.  Acad.  i.  p.  408.  Hort. 
Ups.  208.     Mat.  Med.  318. 

"Indigofera  foliis  nudis.     Ilort.  Cliff.  487. 

"  Ami  f.  nil  inodorum  color.     Buuh.  Hist.  ii.  p.  U15. 

"  Ameri,  Rhecd.  Mai.  i.  p.  101,  t.  54. 

"  Habitat  in  India." 

As  we  have  previously  stated,  there  is  a  specimen  in  Herb. 
Hermann  which  is  the  Madras  form  of  /.  tinctoria  as  we  now 
understand  that  species. 
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Ameri  Eheede  Mai.  I.  c.  is  /.  tinctoria  a  macrocarpa  DC.  There 
are  two  specimens  of  I.  tinctoria  in  Linnteus's  herbarium.  There  is 
a  third  sheet,  at  first  named  by  him  I.  tinctoria,  afterwards  altered 
by  himself  to  I.  Anil,  The  two  left  as  1.  tinctorid  are  the  Madras 
form  of  «  macrocarpa  DC.  The  third  sheet  is  1.  Anil  L.  fi  j^ohj- 
phylla. 

I.  TINCTORIA  a  MACROCARPA  DC.  Prod.  ii.  p.  224  (1825).  "Lega- 
minibus  elongatis  8-10  spermis.  Verosimil  ex  India  orient  orta. 
Sloane,  Jam.  2,  t.  179.  f.  2.  Rheed.  Mai.  /.  c  t.  54.  Eumph.  Amb. 
5.  t.  80?  /.  Snmatrana  Gaertn.  Fruct.  2,  p.  317,  t.  148.  Lam. 
111.  t.  626,  f.  1.  An  ab  hac  satis  dififert  1.  ccerulea  Eoxb.  Cat.  Calc. 
57  (v.  s.  specimen  ex  India  et  Senegal)." 

Under  the  above  name,  as  far  as  citations  go,  are  thus  included 
both  the  fairly  distinctive  cultivated  forms  of  I.  tinctoria,  the 
southern  or  Madras  form  with  pods  longer  and  more  slender,  and 
also  as  a  rule  fewer  in  number  than  the  northern  or  Bengal  form. 

So  far  as  specimens  go,  however,  an  examination  of  the  Pro- 
dromus  Herbarium  obligingly  permitted  by  M.  C.  de  Caudolle,  who, 
with  M.  A.  de  Candolle,  has  most  kindly  helped  one  of  us  in  the 
examination,  shows  that  a,  macrocarpa  nicludes  (1)  a  specimen  of 
the  cultivated  form  of  /.  suffniticosa  (i.  e.  I.  Anil  (3  pohjphijlla  DC.) 
marked  "  Coronilla  ?  Senegal,  Sparmann  "  ;  (2)  a  specimen  of  the 
wild  form  of  /.  aitfrnticosa,  marked  "  Envoi  de  Demerara,  M.  Parker  "; 
(3)  a  specimen  of  I.  carulea  Roxb.  i.e.  of  the  eastern  form  of  I.  ar- 
ticulata  Gouan  ;  and  (4)  a  specimen  of  /.  tinctoria  Herb.  Vahl,  from 
Guinea,  collected  by  Thonning  and  presented  by  Sonder.  This  is 
the  northern  or  Bengal  form  of  /.  tinctoria,  and  is  the  only  specimen 
of  /.  tinctoria  present  in  the  Prodromus  cover  of  /.  tinctoria  a  macro- 
carpa. 

It  may  be  as  well  in  this  place  to  state  what  in  our  opinion  the 
forms  of  /.  tinctoria  are.     There  are  three  of  them  : — 

1.  The  wild  form,  apparently  unknown  to  Linnaeus  or  De  Can- 
dolle. This  is  the  plant  first  discovered  by  Kotschy,  and  charac- 
terized as  /.  Anil  L.  var.  orthocarpa  by  Schimper  in  sched.  in 
Kotschy,  Iter  Nubicum,  nn.  268,  831  (1841).  It  is  not  De  Candolle's 
/.  Anil  y  orthocarpa  Prodr.  ii.  225.  Berg,  who  thought  it  to  be 
De  Candolle's  variety  of  this  name,  recognized  in  it  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, the  synonymy  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

/.  orthocarpa  Berg  in  Berg  &  Schmidt,  Darstell.  u.  Beschr.  ojficiji. 
Gew.  iv.  XXX.  (1863) ;  Baker  in  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  ii.  p.  99 
(1871),  non  Presl.  /.  Bergii  Vatke  in  Appendi.v  ad  Ind.  Sem.  Hurt. 
Berol.  1876,  p.  3. 

This  form  has  frequently  been  collected  in  Africa ;  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  the  African  Continent,  and  not,  as  has  usually 
been  supposed,  some  portion  of  South-eastern  Asia,  is  probably  the 
original  home  of  1.  tinctoria.  This  form,  though  exceedingly  rare 
in  India,  is  not  there  wholly  unknown  ;  specimens  agreeing  with 
the  African  plant  have  been  collected  in  Central  India. 

2.  The  Southern,  or  Madras  and  Ceylon  cultivated  form,  which 
constitutes  the  plant  dealt  with  by  Linnteus  in  his  Flora  ZeijUinica, 
by  Burmann  in  his  Flora  Inclica,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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specimen  of  7.  Ainl  originally  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  7.  tinctoria,  is 
the  /.  tinctoria  of  the  Species  Plantanoii.  It  was  apparently  from 
early  times  cultivated  in  Southern  India  and  throughout  the 
Malayan  region.  Apparently  it  is  now  largely  cultivated  only  in 
the  Madras  Presidency ;  it  is  there  looked  upon  as  something 
quite  distinct  from  the  Indigo-plant  of  Northern  India,  so  much  so, 
that  it  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  I.  Anil  among  those  who 
think  themselves  well-informed.  It  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do 
with  /.  Anil,  which,  though  at  one  time  largely  grown  in  Burma 
and  Malaya,  never  has  found  favour  among  cultivators  in  any  part 
of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  This  was,  and  still  is,  the  /.  tinctoria  of 
cultivators  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  where,  however,  the  species  is  not 
now  much  favoured.  Specimens  of  tiiis  form,  evidently  feral  after 
escape,  have  been  communicated  from  many  places  both  within  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  area  where  it  now  is,  or  formerly  has  been, 
in  cultivation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  all  of  these ;  some 
of  tlie  more  outlying  ones  are,  however,  of  interest,  such  as  the 
Philippines  ;  Northern  Queensland  (Endeavour  Piiver),  where,  from 
wliat  -Baron  Mueller  says,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  some 
agency  other  than  human ;  the  Laccadives,  where  in  the  Island  of 
Kadamum  it  has  been  found  by  Hume  and  by  Alcock  forming 
thickets  that  cover  a  great  portion  of  the  island  ;  finally,  Merwara, 
in  Piajputana,  where  it  is  not,  and  probably  never  has  been,  culti- 
vated. In  Ilajputana  the  plant  grown  as  Indigo,  and,  termed  "Nil" 
by  the  inhabitants,  is  a  form  of  the  "Nil"  of  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
/.  articulata  Gouan  (I.  argentea  L.,  non  Burm. ;  /.  carulea  lioxb.), 
and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  "  Nil  "  of  Northern  India  ;  the  name 
given  to  the  Madras  form  of  /.  tinctoria  which  grows  in  Merwara  as 
a  quite  wild  plant  along  the  sides  of  ravines  is  "  Jinjini,"  and  the 
only  use  made  of  the  plant  is  that  its  seeds  ai'e  collected  and  eaten 
in  years  of  scarcity  and  famine.  This  is  one  of  the  two  forms  of 
1.  tinctoria  included  by  De  Candolle  under  his  var.  »  macrocarpa  of 
that  species  ;  the  other  form  is  our 

3.  The  Northern  cultivated  form,  largely  in  use  in  Northern 
India  from  the  Behar  and  Tirhut  westward  to  the  Panjab,  where 
its  area  meets  that  in  which  some  form  of  /.  anjentea  is  grown,  and 
southward  to  the  Circars,  where  its  area  meets  that  in  which  the 
Madras  form  of  /.  tinctoria  is  grown.  This,  throughout  the  area 
specified,  is  the  plant  known  as  "Nil,"  and  is  the  form  to  which 
the  name  /.  tinctoria  is  applied.  As  has  been  shown,  it  is  not 
exactly  what  Liiinajus  meant  by  /.  tinctoria  :  it  is,  however,  pre- 
cisely what  Gaertner  intended  by  J.  mmatrand,  and  what  Lamarck 
has  figured  as  /.  indica  (not  the  same  thing  as  the  older  I.  indica  of 
Miller,  which  is  /.  hirmta  L.).  In  the  Dutch,  as  in  the  English, 
Indies  these  two  forms  have  been  usually  treated  as  distinct,  a 
treatment  all  the  more  natural  that  in  Malaya  the  two  seem  to 
have  been  grown  alongside  of  each  other  and  of  /.  Anil,  whereas  in 
India  the  two  have  at  all  periods  been  restricted  to  fairly  well- 
defined  areas,  and  to  have  been  grown  within  these  areas  practically 
exclusively.  About  sixty  years  ago,  the  names  "  sumatrana  "  and 
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^^indica''  appear  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  Java,  and  the  name 
I.  leptostachya,  given  to  this  form  by  Zollinger  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  this  is  the  plant  to  which  De  Candolle  applied  the  name 
I.  lej)tostachya,  came  to  be  used  for  it.  This  name,  I.  leptostachya, 
is  still  in  use  in  Java,  but  is  no  longer  applied  to  this  form  of 
1.  tinctoria  ;  it  connotes  now  an  African  species,  I.  arrecta 
Hochst.,  equally  remote  from  the  Candollean  plant  to  which  the 
name  was  originally  given.  The  northern  form  of  I.  tinctoria  ex- 
tends to  Formosa ;  it  is  also  the  form  of  /.  tinctoria  that  was  first 
introduced  to  the  West  Indies  from  the  East  Indies  ;  and  is  the 
form  of  I.  tinctoria  figured  by  Sloane,  t.  179,  fig.  2.  This  makes 
it  also  tlie  /.  tinctoria  of  Luuan,  Hort.  Jamaicensis,  in  so  far  as 
that  is  based  on  Sloane's  figure.  The  specimen  from  which  Sloane's 
figure  was  drawn  has  glued  down  on  the  same  page  fruits  of  /.  Anil, 
but  these  have  not  been  used  in  drawing  the  figure. 

If,  however,  the  view  expressed  by  Berg,  Baker,  and  Vatke,  that 
the  sylvestran  form  of  this  species  deserves  to  be  recognized  as  a 
species  under  the  name  I.  Bergii  Vatke — and  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that,  apart  altogether  from  the  high  authority  of  the  writers  who 
have  given  expression  to  the  view,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  it  on  morphological  grounds — it  will  become  necessary  to  accept 
the  view  of  Gaertner,  Lamarck,  and  Zollinger,  that  the  form  culti- 
vated in  Northern  India  is  a  species  apart  from  I.  tinctoria  L.,  to 
be  known  as  I.  sumatrana  Gaertner.  The  differences  between  these 
two  cultivated  plants  are  as  salient  and  as  constant  as  the  differences 
between  I.  Bergii  and  either  of  them. 

There  are  not  in  collections  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
I.  tinctoria  from  America  ;  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
greatly  in  favour  there  as  a  source  of  indigo.  Very  few  indeed  of 
these  specimens  are  referable  to  the  Madras,  almost  all  being  the 
northern  form  of  the  species.  Most  are  from  the  West  Indies  ;  a 
few  are  from  Florida  (Island  of  Key  West) ;  none  have  been  com- 
municated from  the  continent  of  America.  From  Africa,  apart 
from  the  wild  form  in  Nubia  which  we  think  probably  the  original 
condition  of  I.  tinctoria,  cultivated  examples  have  been  communi- 
cated only  from  the  Mascarene  Islands,  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  Socotra,  and  from  places  near  the  coast  both  on  the 
Mozambique  and  on  the  Angola- Senegal  side.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  practically  all  the  specimens  from  Angola  to  Senegal 
are  of  the  northern  form  ;  many  of  the  Mascarene,  Mozambique,  and 
Socotra  specimens  are  of  the  southern  or  Madras  cultivated  form. 

Eumphius,  Amb.  v.  t.  80,  cited  under  1.  tinctoria  a  macrocarpa 
by  De  Candolle,  is  to  be  deleted  ;  it  is  a  representation  of  I.  Anil  L. 
var.  y  olygospenna  Miq.  (=  var.  ^  asperma  ZoU.),  the  form  of  I.  Anil. 
propagated  by  offsets  and  cuttings  instead  of  by  seeds.  /.  cmridea 
Koxb.,  doubtfully  referred  here  by  De  Candolle,  is  the  eastern  form 
of  I.  articulata  Gouan,  the  "  Nil"  of  Egypt  and  Rajputana,  as  op- 
posed to  the  "  Nil  ■'  of  Northern  India. 

/.  viadagascariensis  Schrank  ex  CoUa,  Hort.  Ripul.  App.  2,  350 
(1826),  judging  from  description,  must  be  referred  to  I.  tinctoria  L. 
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This  plant  must  not  be  confused  with  /.  madaf/ascariensis  Vatke  in 
Bremen.  Abh.  vii.  (1882),  p.  245,  also,  as  the  name  implies,  from 
Madagascar.  I.  cinerascens  DC.  Prodr.  ii.  226  (1825)  must  also  be 
reduced  to  /.  tinctoria. 

I.  TINCTORIA  /3  BRACHYCARPA  DC.  Prod.  ii.  p.  225  (1825),  "legu- 
minibus  abbreviatis  crassioribus  3-4  spermis.  I.  Guatimala  Lun. 
Hort.  Jam.  i.  p.  420.  Fl.  Mex.  ic.  ined.  ?  An  species  propria  ? 
(v.  V.  cult,  in  hort.  Eur.)." 

/.  biachijcarpa  Graham  in  Wall.  Cat.  5470  =  /.  tinctoria  L.  var. 
brachi/ciirpa  Baker,  non  DC,  is  a  synonym  of  I.  anjentea  L.  var. 
ccendea  (Roxb.),  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Frodromus  plants 
included  under  this  variety.  These  plants  are  as  follows  : — (1)  Two 
specimens  of  the  cultivated  form  of  1.  sujf'niticosa  Mill.  (I.  A)iil  ft 
pi'li/phi/Ua  DC),  without  precise  locality.  One  of  the  two  is  from 
L'Heritier,  the  other  of  unknown  origin.  (2)  A  third  specimen  of 
the  same  form  from  Trianon.  (3)  A  specimen  of  the  wild  form  of 
I.  Anil  ft  pohjphylla  from  Jard.  des  Plantes.  (4)  A  specimen  of 
/.  triuillemis  (J.  Anil  a  olifjophijlla)  from  Trianon.  (5)  Two  speci- 
mens of/,  tnuillensis  (1.  Anil  «  ulif/ophyUa)  from  Jardin  Botanique 
d'OroLava;  and,  lastly  (6),  a  single  specimen  from  Herb.  Thibaud 
of  a  plant  figured  by  Mo9ino  &  Sesse  as  Indiyofera  iiuatinuilensis, 
referred  to  on  page  225  of  Prodr,  vol.  ii.  line  1.  It  is  not  the 
7.  Guatimala  of  Lunan  ;  that  plant  is  simiAy  I.  su/ruticosa  ;  it  is, 
however,  the  same  as  I.  (juatimalenais  Poeppig  MSS.  in  Herb.  Brit. 
Mas.  The  nearest  ally  of  this  plant  is  /.  demijiora  Mart.  &  Galeotti, 
which,  however,  may  be  distinct,  as  its  pods  liave  no  stipe  within 
the  calyx,  as  is  usual  in  this.  The  whole  of  ft  braclujcarpa  DC  has 
been  transferred  by  Berg  to  /.  Anil  as  /.  A)iil  ft  braclujcarpa.  This 
is  the  form  in  Plant.  Siutenis  to  which  Urban  limits  the  name 
/.  Anil  ft  brachijcaypa.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct  specifically 
from  /.  Anil,  and  must  either  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  1.  densi- 
jiura  or  as  a  distinct  species,  with  the  synonymy  : — 

/.  (jiiatiinalensis  Mo9ino,  Sesse  &  Cervantes  in  Herb.  De  Candolle, 
'  Ic.  ined. ;  Poeppig  MSS.  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus. ;  MSS.  et 
Herb.  De  Candolle. 

I.  tinctoria  var.  ft  brachjcarpa  DC  Prodr.  ii.  224  (1825)  in  part; 
Berg  in  Berg.  &  Scinnidt,  Offiz.  Gewach.  iv.  (1803)  in  part; 
Urban  in  Plant.  Sintenis,  no.  5604. 

Besides  the  Prodromus  Herbarium  examples,  we  have  seen  the 
following  specimens  of  this  plant: — Guatemala,  liernouilli  d  Cario, 
no.  1189,  Herb.  Kew.  ;  Hintenis,  no.  5004,  I  lob.  IJrit.  Mus.  Ve- 
nezuela, Fendler,  no.  171)5  ;  Ilcrb.  Knc.  Central  America,  Ihiiz  <^ 
I'avon;  Herb.  Brit.  Mas.  Suburbs  of  Guayaquil,  Jameson,  no,  338; 
Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  Cuba,  Ramon  de  la  Saijra,  no.  94.  "  ludigofera 
de  Guatemala,  cult  a  la  Havane."    Peru,  Dombei/,  no.  81  "2^',  Poeppiij, 

no.  1572. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LYTHRUM     RIVULARE    Wood  &  Evans. 

By  Dr.  Emil  Koehne. 

In  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  1901  (p.  172)  is  a  description  of 
Ijjthrum  rivulare  Wood  &  Evans,  compared  with  L.  sngittcF. folium 
Sond.  These  two  species  are  said  to  be  tetrandrous,  but  L.  sagittce- 
folium  is  octandrous,  and  has  heterostyled  trimorphous  flowers.  It 
is  not  a  Lythrum,  but  a  Nescca.  The  two  species  ought  to  have  been 
compared  with  the  descriptions  of  all  the  Nesasas  of  the  section 
Salicariasttum  contained  in  my  monograph  of  the  genus,  and  in 
subsequent  papers  published  by  me  in  different  periodicals.  Eight 
species  belonging  to  the  section  Salicariastrum  are  known  to-day, 
and  may  be  disposed  as  follows  : — 

Series  1.  Stamina  4  (raro  in  Nesacn  passerinoidis  floribus  nonnullis  8). 

A.  Herbffi  annuae. 

a.  Stamina  sepalis  opposita  ut  stylus  exserta.     Plants  glaber- 

rimse  foliis  decussatis 1.   N.  Dinteri. 

b.  Stamina  pedalis  (s.  calycis  appendicibus)  opposita.     PlantaB 

hirtellas  foliis  sparsis  v.  decussatis  v.  3-4nis  verticillatis. 
tt.  Petala  vix  1  mm.  longa  v.   nulla    .      2.  N.  passerinoides. 
ft.  Petala  calyce  longiora.  Flores  dimorphi  .  3.  N.  lythroides. 

B.  Fruticuli  glaberrimi  foliis  decussatis  v.  3nis  v.  nonnullis  sparsis. 

Petalis  opposita i.  N.  Kimtzei. 

Series  2.    Stamina  8.     Suffrutices  v.  fruticuli. 

A.  Folia  decussata  (v.  raro  pro  parte  sparsa). 

a.  Flores  homceomorphi  staminibus  suba^quilongis. 

a.  Rami  vetustiores  fuscescentes.     Ovarium  ellipsoideum. 

5.  iV.  Leideritzit. 
ft.  Rami  vetustiores  straminei  v.  ochracei.  Ovarium  piriforme. 

6.  N.  straminea . 

b.  Flores  3-morphi  staminibus  epipetalis  manifeste  brevioribus. 

7.  iV.  Schinzii. 

B.  Folia  in   spirali  disposita.     Flores   3-morphi   staminibus    epi- 

petalis manifeste  brevioribus      ....     8.  N.  sagittifolia. 

1.  N.  Dinteri  Koehne  in  Mem.  Herb.  Boiss.  1900,  p.  25  ;  in 
Engler's  Bot.  Jahrb.  29  (1900),  166. 

Herero-land. 

2.  N.  passerinoides  Koehne  in  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrb.  3  (1882), 
338;  in  Verhandl.  Bot.  Ver.  Brandenburg,  30  (1888),  250  {Am- 
mannia  'passerinoides  Hiern). 

Angola :  Huilla. 

3.  N.  lythroides  Hiern,  cf.  Koehne,  II,  cc.  338  et  250. 
Mossamedes. 

4.  N.  KuNTZEi  Koehne  in  0.  Kuntze,  Revis.  3,  pt.  ii.  (1898),  97; 
in  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrb.  29  (1900),  166. 

Natal :  Ladysmith. 
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5.  N.  Leideritzii  Koehne  in  Verb.   Bot.  Ver.  Brandenb.   30 
1888),  25. 

Forma  a.  (typica). 

Forma  b.  Hereroensis  Koebne  in  Mem.  Herb.  Boiss.  1900,  p.  25  ; 
in  Bugler's  Bot.  Jabrb.  29  (1900),  167. 
Herero-land  a.  Deutscb-Siidwestafriica. 

6.  N.  sTRAMiNEA  Koebno  in  Mem.  Herb.  Boiss.  1900,  p.  26 ;  in 
Engler's  Bot.  Jabrb.  29  (1900),  167. 

Herero-land. 

7.  N.  ScHiNzii  Koebne  in  Verbandl.  Bot.  Ver.  Brandenburg,  30 
(1888),  250. 

Var.  a  typica  Koehne  in  Engler's  Bot.  Jabrb.  22  (1895),  151. 

Var.  /3  subalata  Koebne,  /.  c. 

Var.  y  Fu'limanni  Koebne,  I.e. 

Var.  h  Fleckii  Koebne  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  iii.  (1895). 

Upingtonia,  Herero-land,  zwiscben  Cuneue  und  Sambesi,  Trans- 
vaal, endlicb  im  ostafrikauiscben  Seengebiet  bei  Bumpeke  und 
Kagebi. 

8.  N.  SAGiTTiFOLiA  Koebue  in  Engler's  Bot.  Jabrb.  3  (1882), 
339;  in  Verbandl.  Bot.  Ver.  Brandenburg,  xxx.  (1888),  251 
[Lythrum  stiyittipfolium  Sond,). 

Var.  a  typica  Koebne  in  Engler's  Bot.  Jabrb.  22  (1895),  152. 

Forma  a. 

Forma  b,  Koebne,  /.  c. 

Var.  /?  ijlabresccns  Koebne,  /.  c. 

Var.  y  ericifovnm  Koebne,  /.  c. 

Var.  Z  salicaiioides  Koebne,  /.  c. 

Transvaal,  Natal,  Kaffraria. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  "  Lythnim  rivitlare"  (potius  Nesaa 
rifularia)  has  indeed  four  stamens  like  N.  Knnizci,  or  eight  stamens 
like  N.  sai/itti/oliit.  Probably  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  the 
very  variable  N.  sayittifolia. 


TWO    FEESH    RUBUS    FORMS. 

By  Rev.  Augustin  Ley,  M.A. 

I  HAVE  the  concurrence  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Rogers  in  the  advisability 
of  giving  names  to  the  following  forms  of  llubus  fniticasus  L. : — 

1.  RuBus  AcuTiFRONs  A.  Ley,  var.  amplifrons,  nov.  var.  This 
recedes  from  the  lype  in  the  following  particulars : — Stem  nearly 
glabrouM,  Prickles  fewer,  more  slender,  mostly  declining;  stalked 
glands  and  acicles  very  few,  pricidets  destitute  of  glands  fairly 
numerous.  Leaves  nearly  all  ternatc  ;  leaflets  large,  subequal,  the 
terminal  ovate-rotund,  not  lobate,  shortly  cuspidate-acuminate ; 
serration  coarser,  more  open.  Panicle  much  less  interrupted,  cylin- 
drical, its  upper  branches  subpatent ;  rachis  straight,  Avith  fewer 
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prickles,  but  with  stalked  glands  and  hair  similar  to  type.  Floral 
leaves  broader,  many  simple  ones  extending  nearly  to  the  blunt  top 
of  the  panicle.  Sepals  aciculate  externally,  refiexed  in  flower,  soon 
ascending  and  embracing  in  fruit.  Flowers  small,  petals  often 
narrow,  greenish  white. 

In  the  subglabrous  stem  bearing  numerous  prickles  which  are 
destitute  of  the  terminal  gland,  this  plant  approaches  H.  ochrodermis 
A.  Ley,  in  which,  however,  such  organs  are  far  more  numerous. 

Conjectured  by  Dr.  Focke  (///  litt.)  to  be  "allied  to  R.  fusciis 
W.  &  N.  and  B.  Lcehri  Wirtg."  ;  but  upon  comparison  of  a  pretty 
large  series  clearly  coming  near  my  B.  acuti/rons,  under  which  it 
seems  best  to  place  it  as  a  variety.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  choice 
of  a  varietal  name,  to  express  both  its  alliance  to,  and  the  most 
noticeable  feature  of  its  difference  from,  R.  acntifrons. 

Localities.  Very  abundant  in  a  large  tract  of  woodland  called 
Big  Wood  and  Treville  Wood,  Whitfield,  Herefordshire.  Near  Pen 
Selwood,  Somerset !  ;  Eev.  R.  P.  Murray,  Flora  of  Somerset,  p.  117  : 
a  form  connecting  this  with  the  type. 

First  noticed  in  1896,  and  sent  unnamed  to  the  London  Botanical 
Exchange  Club  in  1898  or  1899,  but  remaining  unnoticed  in  the  Club 
Reports  for  those  years. 

2.  RuBUS  DUMETORUM  Weihe,  sp.  coll., var.  triangularis,  nov.var. 
Near  vars.  ferox  Weihe  and  britannicus  Rogers,  from  the  latter  of 
which  it  differs  in  the  crowded,  unequal,  very  stout,  straight  thorns, 
and  short-stalked  glands  of  stem  and  rachis  ;  in  the  leaves  being 
nearly  always  ternate  or  ternate-lobate,  not  quinate ;  their  leaflets 
shorter,  broadly  triangular-ovate,  acute  or  shortly  acuminate,  with 
shallow  crenate-lobate  serration,  and  with  their  under  surface  more 
constantly  felted  ;  in  the  panicle  with  long  straight  divaricate  lower 
branches,  often  forming  a  triangular  figure.  Sepals  broadly  tri- 
angular, short,  at  length  clasping. 

Placed  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Rogers  {in  litt.)  under  his  var.  britannicus, 
"  going  off  towards  var.  ferox  "  ;  but,  after  studying  the  living  plant 
twice,  I  venture  to  think  that  it  could  not  be  confounded,  in  that 
state,  with  either  of  these  varieties,  and  that  therefore  it  merits 
distinction  and  recognition  as  a  separate  variety  of  R.  dumetorum. 
The  triamjular  aspect  of  the  very  numerous  broad-based  thorns,  of 
the  sepals,  of  the  spaces  between  the  panicle-branches,  of  the  whole 
panicle;  and  to  a  less  degree  of  the  leaves,  their  leaflets,  and  the 
leaf-serration,  suggests  the  proposed  varietal  name  as  appropriate. 

Localities.  Very  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the  Teme,  both 
above  and  below  Stanford  Bridge,  Worcestershire,  in  hedges  and 
wood-borders ;  and  ascending  from  the  Teme  valley  into  Hereford- 
shire at  Upper  Sapey. 
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NOTE    ON    PHILONOTIS    LAXA   Limpr. 
By  H.  N.  Dixon,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

LiMPRicHT  described  Philonotis  la.va  as  a  new  species  in  1893 
(Laubmoose,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  5G3),  founded  on  specimens  collected  in 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  by  Weber  in  1884.  The  following  are  its 
salient  characters,  taken  from  his  description: — 

"Flowers  and  fruit  unknown.  Perhaps  an  aquatic  form  of 
P.  marchica.  Tufts  very  loose,  flaccid,  light  green.  Stem  much 
elongated,  often  floating,  thin,  weak,  with  few  smooth  radicles, 
simple  or  divided,  never  with  whorled  branches ;  bearing  deciduous 
axillarij  shoots  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  Leaves  eery  loosely 
set,  spreading  both  wet  and  dry,  not  decurrent,  lanceolate,  sharply 
pointed,  not  plicate,  jdane  at  margin  and  with  short  sinyle  teeth. 
Nerve  eery  thin,  only  35  /x  wide,  ending  in  or  below  the  point.  All 
leaf-cells  las  and  thin-walled,  chlorophyllose,  10  /x  wide  above  and 
four  or  five  times  as  long,  below  18  /*  wide  and  two  to  four  times 
as  long,  here  and  there  in  upper  part  of  lamina  slightly  papillose 
with  the  projecting  cell- walls." 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  Mr,  Jas.  Needham  collected  in  a  small 
watercourse  at  Crimsworth  Dean,  Hebden  Bridge,  a  curious  aquatic 
form  of  Philonotis,  which  he  sent  me  for  determination.  About  the 
same  time  I  received  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheldon  an  almost  identical 
plant,  collected  by  Mr.  H.  Beesley  in  wet  places,  Chorley,  S.  Lanes. 
It  was  evident  that  the  description  of  P.  laxa  fitted  these  plants  in 
almost  every  detail,  and  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  authentic 
specimen  for  comparison.  Failing,  however,  in  this,  I  sent  part 
of  the  gathering  to  Limpriclit,  hoping  to  have  the  determination 
either  confirmed  or  corrected  ;  in  this,  however,  also  I  was  dis- 
appointed. Finally  I  sent  a  specimen  to  Dr.  C.  Warustorf,  of 
Neuruppin,  who  kindly  replied,  confirming  the  identity  of  our  plant 
with  P.  laxa.  Dr.  Warnstorf  added  (I  translate) : — "  Althougli  my 
plants  from  Belgium,  Baden,  and  the  Rhine  Provinces  are  some- 
what more  robust  than  your  specimen,  it  agrees  in  the  very  lax, 
highly  chlorophyllose  arcolation.  The  upper  small-leaved  branches 
strongly  recall  my  Phil,  rivularis,  but  that  has  narrower  cells." 

The  identity  of  the  two  plants  in  question  with  !\  laxa  Limpr. 
may  therefore  be  considered  established.  Limpricht's  description 
applies  to  them  in  almost  every  detail,  the  sole  exception  being  that 
I  have  only  very  rarely  found  the  deciduous  axillary  shoots  present. 
The  slender  soft  plants,  the  sliortly  pointed,  plane  and  plaue-niar- 
giued  leaves,  loosely  set  and  widely  spreading,  tiie  narrow  short  nerve, 
and  especially  the  very  wide,  thiu-walled,  richly  chlorophyllose  cells, 
separate  the  plant  most  markedly  from  all  the  ordinary  forms  of 
Pltilonutis  which  occur  with  us.  Indeed  it  much  more  closely 
resembles  loose  forms  of  Amhlysteyium  Kochii  than  any  Philonotis 
of  the  fontana  group,  and  perhaps  in  saying  this  one  gives  the  best 
idea  of  its  very  great  distinctness. 

In  spite  of  these  marked  characters,  however,  I  felt  very  suspicious 
as  to  the  specific  rank  of  P.  laxa,  a  suspicion  shared  by  Limpricht 
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himself,  as  indicated  in  his  description.  One  thing  was  certain, 
whatever  the  affinities  of  the  plant  they  were  not  with  P.  marchica. 
That  species  has  never  been  found  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
however  the  case  might  be  in  other  parts,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be 
an  overlooked  plant  in  districts  so  well  worked  as  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  or  tliose  divisions  of  Lancashire  so  closely  investigated 
of  late  by  Messrs.  Wheldon  and  Wilson.  The  only  species  open  to 
question  were  P.  calcarea  and  P.  fontana.  The  former  has  a  prima 
facie  claim  to  consideration  on  the  ground  of  its  wide  cells,  and  a 
still  greater  one  from  the  fact  that  in  a  certain  soft  and  slender 
form  (var.  mollis  Vent.)  it  acquires  a  not  indistinct  resemblance  to 
the  plants  under  discussion.  Apart,  however,  from  some  structural 
differences,  the  station  of  our  British  P.  laxa  seems  quite  sufficient 
to  preclude  such  an  origin.  P.  calcarea  is  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinctly calcicolous  species  of  moss,  while  P.  fontana  is,  I  believe 
quite  as  markedly,  a  calcifuge.  In  the  case  of  the  Crimsworth 
Dean  locality,  the  soil  is  sand  and  peat,  with  no  limestone  near, 
nor  is  P.  calcarea  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Chorley 
locality,  Mr.  Beesley  believes,  was  probably  shale  or  sandstone,  and 
certainly  the  associates  of  the  PhiUmotis,  viz.  Dicranella  squarrosa, 
Milium  punctatum,  &c.,  strongly  support  the  supposition  of  its  being 
non-calcareous.  Neither  P.  fontana  nor  P.  calcarea  was  found 
growing  near. 

On  my  suggestion  Mr.  Needham  made  a  careful  search  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Crimswortli  Dean  locality,  and  found  on  the 
Yordale  shale,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  original 
station,  two  distinct  forms  of  P.  fontana,  which  threw  a  very 
decided  and  interesting  light  on  the  origin  of  the  P.  la.va.  One  of 
these  is  a  slender,  erect,  little  branched  plant,  in  general  character 
and  build  resembling  P.  adpressa  Ferg.,  especially  in  the  short 
wide  leaves  with  lax,  thin-walled  chlorophyllose  cells,  but  with  a 
narrower  nerve  and  more  distinctly  acuminate  leaves  ;  indeed,  just 
what  one  might  expect  from  a  form  of  P.  fontana  exposed  to  con- 
ditions involving  an  excess  of  shade  and  moisture.  The  slender 
habit  and  lax  chlorophyllose  cells  exhibit  some  approach  to  P.  laxa; 
but  in  other  respects  the  resemblance  is  not  very  marked,  and  the 
plant  bears  all  over  the  stamp  of  P.  fontana.  The  second  specimen 
is  shorter,  with  but  slightly  branched  stems,  somewhat  soft  and 
flexuose,  and  in  general  appearance  much  more  like  P.  laxa ;  but 
it  is  evidently  a  less  aquatic  form,  more  robust,  with  the  leaves  as 
a  rule  closer  and  more  highly  developed — nerve  stout  and  carinate, 
acumen  gradually  tapering,  margin  often  slightly  recurved — but 
with  the  very  wide,  thin-walled  cells  of  P.  laxa.  In  some  of  the 
more  slender  branches,  moreover,  the  nerve  is  decidedly  narrower, 
the  leaves  more  shortly  pointed,  the  tissue  chlorophyllose,  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  character  exactly  that  of  P.  laxa,  except  that  the 
nerve  is  usually  in  some  degree  stouter,  and  the  leaf  apex  very 
slightly  more  tapering. 

The  proximity  of  these  two  plants,  clearly  referable  to  P. 
fontana,  while  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  characters  so  unusual 
and  so  markedly  approaching  those  of  the  aquatic  or  subaquatic 
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P.  la.vti,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  latter  is  a  derivative 
from  P.  fontan/i,  marlcing  a  still  farther  divergence  from  tlie  type, 
and  probably  owing  its  extreme  character  in  no  little  degree  to  the 
immediate  influence  of  its  surroundings.  This  conclusion,  supported 
by  some  other  forms  of  P.  fontana  (notably  one  sent  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Nicholson,  from  Crowborough,  Sussex)  showing  a  distinct  tendency 
in  the  same  direction,  is  substantiated,  not  to  say  demonstrated, 
by  a  plant  collected  by  Mr.  Beesley  near  Longridge,  Lanes.,  at 
some  distance  from,  but  in  the  same  district  as,  Chorley.  This 
specimen  consists  of  moderately  robust  stems  of  not  quite  typical 
but  fairly  ordinary  P.  fontana,  sending  out  numerous  slender 
distant-leaved  shoots  which  are  identical  with  P.  laxa  in  every 
respect.  The  stem  leaves  are  large,  widely  cordate  and  acuminate, 
with  stout  nerve,  recurved  margin,  and  strongly  papillose  cells, 
which  are  diMinctly  narrow  and  fiowenhat  incrassate  above.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  P.  laxa  and  fairly 
typical  P.  font  ana  growing  on  one  and  the  same  plant,  and  I  think 
it  must  be  taken  as  conclusively  proved  that  the  claim  of  indepen- 
dent rank  must  be  denied  to  P.  laxa,  and  that  it  must  be  reduced 
to  a  variety  of  P.  fontann.  It  might,  indeed,  be  held  to  be  merely 
a  form  induced  by  the  local  (aquatic)  conditions,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  proved  to  be  the  case ;  and  the  fairly  numerous  stations  in 
which  P.  laxa  has  now  been  found,  ranging  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  give  it  an  additional  claim  to 
the  rank  of  a  variety.  I  propose  for  it  the  name  ampliretis. 
Weber's  unpublished  name  {propagnlifcra)  appears  inappropriate,  as 
the  deciduous  shoots  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  constantly  present. 
Limpricht's  name  laxa  is  excluded,  as  Ventnri  has  given  the  name 
to  a  different  variety  of  P.  fontana  (Rev.  Bry.  1882,  p.  45). 

The  synonymy  would  therefore  stand  thus  : — 

Philonotis  ftiutana  Brid.  var.  ampliretis  Dixon. 
Syn.  —  P.  fontana  var.  pyopin/ulifcra  J.  Weber  in  sched. 

P.  nianhira  var.  f^  laxa  et  y  jlnitans  Limpr.  in  litt. 
P.  laxa  Limpr.  Laubm.  ii.  p.  563  (non  P.  fontana  var.  laxa 
Vent.). 


SIR    HENRY    COLLETT 
(183G— 1901). 


J3y  the  death  of  Col.  Sir  Henry  Collett,  C.B.,  on  Dec.  21st, 
1901,  science  has  lost  a  botanist.  Born  in  1836,  he  had  a  dis- 
tinguished military  career  in  India.  He  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  Jaintea  War  of  1862-3.  His  duties  in  the  Military  Secretariat 
made  Simla  his  residence  for  many  seasons,  from  May  to  October. 
Ho  commanded  with  success  in  the  reduction  of  the  Shan  Tribes  of 
Burma.  When  the  Cliief  Commissioner  of  Assam,  the  Governor- 
General's  Agent,  and  the  Colonel  commanding  were  slaughtered  by 
the   degraded   impure-caste   half-savages   of   Munipoor,    the   Civil 
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and  Military  Government  of  the  Province  of  Assam  was,  by  the 
Government  of  India,  united  in  Col.  CoUett.  He  justified  this 
confidence  by  the  speedy  restoration  of  English  authority,  almost 
without  bloodshed ;  while  he  showed  remarkable  capacity  in  the 
Civil  administration  of  the  Province. 

Col.  CoUett  had  from  youth  a  turn  for  science.  In  his  earlier 
days  in  India  he  had  devoted  time  to  astronomy.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Simla,  a  small  baud  of  ardent  naturalists  formed  the  Simla 
Natural  History  Club,  and  Collett  left  astronomy  for  botany.  The 
Simla  Club  printed  papers  of  Collett — among  others:  "On  the 
long-  and  short-styled  Bowers  in  Eeinwanhia  "  (a  case  of  trimor- 
phism),  "  On  the  Fertilization  of  Simla  Orchids,"  "  On  the  Ferns 
of  Simla." 

When  on  service  in  the  Shan  States,  Collett  collected  eight 
hundred  Phanerogams,  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Herasley  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxviii,  (1891), 
pp.  1-150.  Among  these  are  new  and  fine  species,  such  as  Rosa 
gifiantea,  Lonicera  Hildebrandiaiia  (with  a  flower  7  in.  long), 
Bulbophijllinn,  comosum,  Ciryliopetalum.  Collettianum, — all  of  which 
treasures  Collett  got  alive  to  England. 

Before  leaving  India,  the  Government  offered  him  the  post  of 
Quartermaster-General ;  and  after  his  retirement,  a  telegraph  from 
Government,  offering  him  a  first-class  divisional  command,  overtook 
him  at  New  York. 

Among  the  large  English  population  of  Simla  are  many  who 
had  paid  no  attention  to  botany  in  England,  but  whose  souls  are 
stirred  by  the  novel  vegetation  and  wish  to  know  something  about 
it.  The  only  book  (practically)  that  comprises  the  Simla  Flora  is 
the  Flora  of  British  India,  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  This  work  in 
seven  solid  volumes,  describing  fifteen  thousand  species,  does  not 
meet  the  want  of  those  who  propose  to  begin  their  botany  at  Simla. 
Since  his  retirement  to  England,  Col.  Collett  has  devoted  the 
principal  part  of  his  time  for  science  to  the  preparation  of  a  Flora 
of  Simla,  complete  as  to  Phanerogams,  for  an  area  round  Simla 
which  includes  upwards  of  a  thousand  species,  and  with  two 
hundred  figures  in  the  text.  This  book  is  designed  to  serve  as  a 
handbook  for  the  unlearned  collector  ;  but  it  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  North-west  Himalaya,  and  must 
command  the  attention  of  all  scientific  writers  on  the  subject. 
Sir  H.  Collett's  MSS.  of  this  book  are  fortunately  complete;  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  is  already  printed  ofi';  also  all  the  figures;  so 
that  it  will  be  easily  got  out  by  a  competent  editor. 

Sir  Henry  Collett  had  the  habits  of  a  student,  and  read  upon 
various  subjects  (including  the  chief  botanic  physiology  published), 
so  as  to  make  the  gist  of  the  matter  his  own.  As  a  man  he  was 
beloved  by  all.  We  attempt  here  to  record  briefly  what  he  has 
done  for  Botany. 

C.  B.  Clarke. 
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RALPH     TATE 
(1810-1901). 

Ealph  Tate  was  born  at  Alnwick  in  1840.  When  only  twelve 
years  old  he  began  the  study  of  geology  at  the  instigation  of  his 
uncle  George  Tate,  the  author  of  the  "  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Eastern 
Broads."  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  obtained  an  exhibition  of 
£80  at  the  School  of  Mines  ;  after  this  he  became  a  science  teacher 
and  lecturer  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  in  which 
capacity  he  went  to  Belfast.  Here  he  conducted  classes  in  various 
branches  of  natural  science  with  marked  success,  and  in  1863  took 
a  leading  part  in  establishing  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club, 
for  the  benefit  of  whose  members  he  published,  in  18G3,  his  Flora 
Belfastiensis.  This  was  "  hastily  prepared,"  and  "  does  not  profess 
to  be  exhaustive ;  it  is,  however,  original,  and,  notwithstanding 
several  errors,  it  was  a  step  in  advance.'"''  In  1865  he  spent  four 
summer  weeks  in  Shetland,  and  published  the  botanical  results  of 
his  researches  in  this  Journal  for  1866,  pp.  2-15  ;  he  distributed 
sets  of  his  plants,  the  first  of  which  is  in  the  National  Herbarium. 
Some  corrections  of  nomenclature  by  H.  C.  Watson  and  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  will  be  found  on  pp.  348-51.  In  the  same  volume  (p.  877) 
Tate  proposed  a  "  new  variety"  of  Andromeda  Polifoli<(,  which  he 
called  curta,  from  the  short  peduncles  ;  this,  though  based  on  an 
Irish  plant,  is  not  referred  to  in  Cyhele  Hibernica,  on  the  first 
edition  of  which  Tate  published  some  notes  in  this  Journal  for 
1870  (p.  80). 

In  1867  Tate  visited  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua  as  a  mining 
expert ;  during  this  period  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
conchology,  but  also  made  a  collection  of  plants  (at  Chontales),  sets 
of  which  are  in  the  National  and  Kew  Herbaria.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  became  director  of  some  mining  schools  in  Durham. 
In  1875  he  was  appointed  Elder  Professor  of  Natural  Science  at 
the  Adelaide  University,  a  position  which  he  occupied  until  his 
death  on  the  20th  of  last  September.  Here  he  at  once  took  up  a 
leading  position.  He  was  first  President  of  the  Biological  Section  of 
the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  formed 
in  1888,  and  delivered  before  it  an  able  address  on  "The  Intiueuce 
of  Physiographic  Changes  in  the  Distribution  of  Life  in  Australia." 
Although  more  especially  occupied  with  geology,  botany  was  not 
neglected,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  numerous  papers  contributed  by 
Tate  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Australia.  He 
made  large  collections  on  the  various  expeditions  placed  under  his 
charge  by  the  South  Australian  Government ;  among  the  plants 
collected  by  him  in  Arnhom's  Land  in  1882  was  the  Verbcnaceous 
genus  Tateii,  named  in  his  honour  by  F.  von  Mueller;  and  he  is 
also  commemorated  in  the  names  of  several  species.     In  1890  Tate 


*  Preface  to  Flora  of  North-East  of  Ireland  (p.  xxii),  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Stewart, 
whose  help  is  acknowledged  by  Tate  in  the  Flora  Beljastiensis. 
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published  a  conveniently  arranged  Handbook  of  the  Flora  of  Extra- 
tropical  South  Australia,  which  was  noticed  in  this  Journal  for  that 
year  (p.  285),  and  in  1896  issued  a  Report  on  the  Botany  of  the 
Horn  Expedition.  The  Victorian  Naturalist  for  October  last,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  above  facts,  concludes  its 
notice  by  saying :  "  We  may  with  safety  assert  that  his  place  as  an 
all-round  naturalist,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  flora  and 
fauna,  living  or  extinct,  of  his  adopted  land,  will  probably  long 
remain  unfilled." 
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[The  following  are  among  the  more  interesting  notes  published 
in  the  above-named  Report,  which  was  issued  on  Aug.  8,  1901,  and 
is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  White,  the  distributor  for  1900.] 

Raminculus  cambricus  Arth.  Bennett.  Root  from  Llyn  Coron, 
Anglesea.  Hort.  Croydon,  1894.  Cultivated  specimens  of  this  were 
submitted  to  Herr  Freyu,  who  suggested  '' R.  carinatns  ^  Schur." 
To  this  I  cannot  agree.  R.  carlnatus  Schur.  is  a  var.  ?  of  R.  confusus 
G.  et  G.,  while  cambricus  when  growing  (I  had  it  in  the  living  state 
for  eight  years)  is  essentially  a  modification  of  R.  Jiuitans  on  a  small 
scale.  By  this  I  do  not  imply  that  it  is  a  ftuitans  form,  but  that 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  near  that  of  Jiuitans  growing  under 
cultivation.  Unfortunately,  I  could  never  get  it  to  fruit,  and  the 
original  specimens^"  Coron  Lake,  Anglesea,  J.  Griffith" — are  only 
in  flower.  Its  position  must  remain  doubtful  until  a  series  is 
gathered.  See  Report,  1892,  p.  351. — Arthur  Bennett,  "i?.  cam- 
bricus J.  Griffith,  Fl.  Amjlesea  and  Carnarron,  p.  2,  where  this  name 
is  erroneously  attributed  to  Mr.  Arth.  Bennett,  who  described  it  in 
Science  Gossip,  1892,  p.  198,  as  R.  aquatilis  var.  cambricus.  These 
specimens  are  from  the  classic  locality,  Llyn  Coron,  Anglesea, 
where  this  year  I  also  found  it  as  forma  terrestris  growing  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  I  first  found  it  at  Llyn  Coron  in  July,  1875, 
when  I  sent  specimens  to  Dr.  Boswell  Syme,  who  referred  it  to 
R.  Jiuitans  var.  BacJui.  The  plant  is  remarkably  unvarying  through- 
out the  lake,  and  the  peculiar  curve  cf  the  leaflets  may  be  noticed 
even  in  the  mud  form.  No  trace  of  floating  leaves  appears  to  be 
produced,  and  even  in  the  terrestrial  form  the  leaflets  show  no 
sign  of  coalescing.  The  petals  are  narrow,  and  so  give  a  starlike 
appearance  to  the  flowers.  In  the  London  Catalogue  this  plant  is 
doubtfully  put  as  a  variety  of  Pianunculns  Jiuitans,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  view  may  be  correct.  Mr.  Griffith  records  R.  Jiuitans  from 
the  outlet  of  Llyn  Coron  growing  with  R.  pseudo-fiuitans.  At  any 
rate,  it  can  scarcely  be  a  form  of  peltatus.  Herr  Freyn,  some  years 
ago,  referred  it  to  Batrachium  carinatum  Schur.,  but  Mr.  Arthur 
Bennett  did  not  agree  with  this  determination.  I  have  sent  a 
series  of  specimens  to  my  friend  Herr  Freyn,  and  I  hope  a  definite 
name  may  shortly  be  given  to  this  interesting  Batrachian."  —  G. 
Claridge  Druce. 
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R.  fluitans  Lam.  var  Bachi  Wirtgen.  In  the  sluice  feeding  the 
paper-mill  at  Ayton,  12th  and  13th  July,  1900 ;  and  in  the  Eye 
Water  between  East  Reston  and  Aytonlaw  (which  feeds  the  paper- 
mill  sluice),  16th  July,  1900 ;  both  stations  in  North-east  Berwick- 
shire. I  have  seen  the  same  plant  in  the  same  county  in  the  rivers 
Whiteadder  and  Blackadder,  and  I  collected  it  in  the  river  Tweed 
between  Coinhill  and  Wark,  near  Coldstream,  v.-c.  68,  17th  July, 
1900.  Mr.  James  Groves  has  confirmed  the  naming.  —  Charles 
Bailey. 

R.  rndiam  Revel.  Marsh  ditches,  Yatton,  North  Somerset, 
13th  June,  1900.  The  rhines  draining  the  lowlands  of  North 
Somerset  yield  plenty  of  Batrachian  material.  This  plant  is  a 
form  of  R.  heterophijllus  Fr.  witli  floating  leaves  coriaceous  in 
texture,  hairy  beneath,  and  divided  deeply  into  straight-sided 
wedge-shaped  segments  that  are  often  themselves  stalked,  and 
sometimes  merge  gradually  into  capillary  divisions  like  those  of 
submerged  leaves.  This  is  my  idea  of  R.  radians  derived  from  an 
available  published  description. — Jas.  W.  White. 

Viola .     Barren  field  outside  Steyn  Wood,  Bembridge, 

Isle  of  Wight,  6th  June,  1900.— C.  E.  Palmer.  "Prof,  von 
Borbas,  of  Budapest,  to  whom  I  submitted  specimens  of  this 
plant,  has  determined  it  to  be  T'.  hanatica  Ivitaib.  in  Roem.  & 
Schult.  Syst.  v.  p.  882,  non  Reichb.  Icon.  The  following  is  the 
original  description  of  this  species  : — '  Caule  angulato  decumbenti- 
diftuso,  foliis  inferioribus  cordatis,  superioribus  ovato-oblongis, 
dentato-crenatis,  stipulis  runcinato-pinnatifidis,  corollis  calycem 
glabrum  vix  excedentibus.  Intermedia  quasi  tiiailorem  inter  et 
ari-ensem  (3 ;  statura  tricoloris,  corolla,  praster  calycem,  arvensis  fS.' 
Hab.  I  of  type)  in  Banat.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  before 
been  recorded  for  Britain." — E.  G.  Baker. 

Dianthiis  (jallicns  L.  St.  Ouen's  Bay,  Jersey,  31st  July,  1900. 
This  beautiful  species  grows  in  one  spot  only  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  Even  when  the  exact  locality  of  the  plant  is  known,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find,  so  much  so,  that  three  of  us  this  year, 
all  knowing  the  place  well,  had  trouble  to  come  on  it.  The  com- 
mon abounds  with  Aivieria  plantai/inea,  and  the  resemblance  which 
these  two  plants  bear  to  one  another,  flowering  at  the  same  time, 
is  really  extraordinary.  At  a  very  short  distance  they  are  in- 
distinguishable ;  and  to  my  mind  this  fully  accounts  for  the  pink 
having  so  long  escaped  notice.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed (/>'.  J''.  C.  Report,  1898)  that  this  plant  has  been  introduced. 
It  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  where  grow  other 
plants  that  also  occur  with  us — e.  g.  Linaria  Pelisxeriana,  Helian- 
t/ieimiin  (juttatum,  lioniuU'a,  etc.  During  the  last  few  years  at  least 
a  dozen  species  have  been  added  to  the  flora  of  the  Channel  Islands 
under  conditions  that  prevent  the  supposition  of  introduction  ;  and 
of  course  all  these  had  previously  escaped  the  observation  of 
botanists. — Stanley  Guiton. 

Siienc  conica  L.      Sandy   heathland   pasture    near  Parkstone, 
Dorset,  in  fair  quantity  over  a  very  limited  area,  apparently  native, 
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14th  June,  1900.  This  seems  to  be  quite  a  different  station  from 
the  one  reported  by  Mr.  Hussey,  1886;  from  what  the  Rev.  W. 
Moyle  Rogers  tells  me,  they  would  be  nearly  two  miles  apart.  In 
my  Flora  of  Bournemouth  I  followed  the  Flora  of  Dorset,  charac- 
terizing the  species  as  "alien?"  in  the  county,  but,  after  seeing 
the  plant  in  situ,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  native,  and  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  its  having  been  overlooked.  I  send  out  single  specimens 
rather  than  fall  sheets,  in  order  to  distribute  as  widely  as  may  be 
these  Dorset  vouchers. — E.  F.  Linton. 

Rubus  Newbouldii  Bab.  Form  with  exceptionally  acuminate 
leaflets.  Burwardsley,  Cheshire,  23rd  July,  1900.  I  send  this 
plant  as  specially  interesting  because  I  believe  it  was  after  seeing 
it  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Moyle  Rogers  wrote  in  Handbook  of 
Brit.  Rubi,  p.  74,  under  R.  macrostachys  P.  J.  M. :  "not  always 
distinguishable  without  difficulty  from  R.  Newboulilii."  After  seeing 
further  specimens  this  year,  he  suggests  the  note  I  have  put  on  the 
labels,  and  writes:  "I  now  accept  your  name,  R.  Newbouldii,  for 
this  plant  in  preference  to  R.  macrostachys  P.  J.  M.,  formerly  sug- 
gested by  me ;  because,  after  studying  it  side  by  side  with  your 
ordinary  Cheshire  Newbouldii  in  the  living  state  in  successive  years, 
you  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  name  than  I 
can  be  from  dried  specnnens  only,  especially  as  I  derive  such  im- 
perfect knowledge  as  I  have  of  R.  macrostadujs  solely  from  dried 
specimens  of  British  plants  for  which  Dr.  Focke  has  suggested  that 
name.  These  last,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  dried  specimens, 
still  seem  to  me  sub-Bellardian,  and  closely  allied  to  R.fuscus,  and 
therefore  distinct  from  the  more  Radulan  R.  Newbouldii  as  I  have 
seen  it  growing  in  some  quantity  in  Salop,  and  also  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  your  strong  Edge  Green  plant."  I  might  add  that  the 
growing  plant,  in  colour  and  facies,  does  not  in  the  least  recall 

R.  fuSCUS. A.   H.   WOLLEY-DOD. 

R.  BucJcnalli  J.  W.  White.  Near  Mordiford,  Herefordshire, 
July  and  August,  1899.  Tlie  above  name  was  suggested  for  this 
plant  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Rogers,  after  inspecting  a  large  number  of 
dried  specimens.  Mr.  Rogers  writes  to  me  on  the  Mordiford  plant 
as  follows:  "Hardly  differing  from  R.  Bucknalli  J.  W.  White 
[Journ,  Bot.  1899,  p.  889).  Perhaps  it  might  come  under  that 
as  a  var.,  with  leaflets  less  conspicuously  imbricate,  and  terminal 
leaflet  more  frequently  oval  or  slightly  obovate  than  broadly  ovate, 
with  base  less  constantly  cordate.  In  R.  Bucknalli  the  sepals  are 
described  as  reflexed  after  flowering,  and  'a  fructu  laxe  reflexis.' 
(My  specimens  show  no  fruit.)  In  the  Mordiford  plant  they  are 
erect  in  fruit.  The  latter  also  seems  to  be  without  the  5-nate 
panicle  leaves  which  are  rather  frequent  in  the  former.  In  stem, 
flowers,  outline  of  panicle,  etc.,  they  seem  practically  identical; 
but,  of  the  two,  your  plant  seems  rather  nearer  to  R.  coryli/ulius." 
Mr.  Rogers  adds  :  "On  further  comparison  of  your  plant  with  Mr. 
White's  R.  Bucknalli,  I  see  that  your  stem  is  much  less  densely 
hairy  than  his,  and  apparently  without  the  'resinous  or  glandular 
exudation'  of  which  he  speaks.     Still,  they  seem  too  near  to  make 
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two  species  of — the  flowering  panicles  especially  appear  indis- 
tiuguishable."  From  the  points  admirabl.y  noted  by  Mr.  Rogers 
it  would  be  easy  to  draw  up  a  short  varietal  description,  should  this 
Herefordshire  plant  be  deemed  worthy  of  publication,  of  which 
probably  it  is  not  worthy,  placing  it  under  R.  BucknalU  under  the 
name  "var.  vaUlcuhinun,  nov.var.,"  this  being  the  name  I  proposed 
for  it  before  receiving  the  above  communication  from  Mr.  Rogers. 
It  occurs  abundantly  on  the  borders  of  the  Haugh  Wood,  Mordiford; 
also  on  the  borders  of  Yatton  Wood,  some  miles  further  south, 
Herefordshire. — Augustin  Ley.  "  This  is  very  satisfactory  Buck- 
nalU, and  of  much  interest  to  me.  The  points  of  difference  noted 
above,  of  which  those  relating  to  the  foliage  seem  the  more  im- 
portant, are  to  my  mind  insufficient  for  separate  recognition.  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  plant  from  Herefordshire." — Ed,  [J.  W.  White]  . 

Chrysanthemum  Farthenium  Pers.  Balsall  Common,  Warwick- 
shire, August,  1899. — H.  Bromwich.  "A  small-flowered  many- 
headed  variety  with  narrower  leaves,  oblong  instead  of  the  more 
usual  ovate-oblong  shape,  and  with  one  more  pair  of  pimue  than  the 
average.  It  may  perhaps  deserve  a  name,  such  as  var.  mlcranthum, 
if  not  hitherto  described;  for  though  in  regard  to  its  ray-flowers  it 
lies  about  half-way  between  the  type  and  a  form  from  Sweden 
labelled  var.  eradiatum,  in  that  variety  the  heads  appear  to  be  few, 
full-sized,  and  distant.  I  do  not  know  Reicheubach's  var.  partheni- 
fulinm.'' — E.  F.  Linton. 

Cotnla  coronopifolia  Linn.  In  ditches  in  the  flat  ground  near 
Leasowe  Lighthouse,  and  in  the  damp  hollows  of  the  sandhills, 
and  by  the  sides  of  the  embankment,  towards  Hoylake,  Wirral 
peninsula,  Cheshire,  7th  July  and  18th  August,  1900.  A  few 
specimens  only  sent  as  vouchers  for  this  species  retaining  its 
ground ;  it  has  greatly  extended  its  area  since  it  was  recorded  in 
the  Report  for  1885,  p.  131. — Charles  Bailey. 

'J'encrium  Scordium.  L.  In  the  Thames  meadows  above  Oxford, 
on  the  Berkshire  side  of  the  river  Thames,  September,  1900.  This 
very  interesting  species,  although  recorded  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  about 
1780,  has  not  been  found  since  Sowerby's  specimen  was  obtained. 
The  head  level  of  the  Thames  water  has  been  lowered  in  recent 
years,  so  that  the  place  where  it  grows  is  now  more  readily  accessible. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  plants  which  I  feared  had  been  extirpated  in 
the  county ;  and  another,  I)iula  Ileleninm,  has  once  more  appeared 
in  the  locality  mentioned  in  Walker's  Flora  of  1834,  where  its 
temporary  loss  was  occasioned  by  rabbits,  which  bit  it  close  to  the 
soil. — G.  Claridge  Druce. 

Polijfjonum  mite  Schrank,  forma  alba.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
identifying  this  pretty  form  with  the  above  name.  It  was  abundant 
over  the  bed  of  a  dried -up  pond,  and  for  some  distance  along  a  ditch 
by  the  road  between  Hurst  and  the  Loddon,  Berks,  September, 
1900. — G.  C.  Druce.  "  Is  a  rather  strong  plant  of  P.  mimis  Huds. 
The  white  flowers  are  very  unusual  in  this  species.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  with  them  before." — E.  F.  Linton. 
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Potamogeton  litcens,  var.  ?  Pond  by  Lough  Neagb,  Glenary, 
Co.  Antrim.  No  fruit.  Smaller  than  P.  lucens,  which  grows  in 
the  lake  near. — C.  H.  Waddell.  "  This  seems  on  the  evidence  of 
the  specimens  to  be  a  small  state  of  P.  lucens.  I  have  often  found 
the  same  small-leaved  form  growing  with  ordinary  hiceiis,  and  have 
noticed  it  changing  into  more  robust  and  typical  states  such  as 
aciinunatus  or  corntitus.  Indeed,  I  have  gathered  specimens  from 
the  same  rootstock  which  fairly  represented  ovalif alius  M.  &  K.,  the 
ordinary  typical  lucens,  and  cornutus  Presl.  It  is  difficult  to  name 
imperfect  specimens  like  the  present  with  certainty.  In  this  group 
of  Potamogetons,  named  as  one  species  {P.  Proteus)  by  Chamisso, 
the  whole  plant  is  necessary  in  many  cases  to  enable  even  the  most 
skilful  botanist  to  decide  between  liicem  and  Zizii,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  between  Zizii  and  (jramineus  {heteropkyllus)  on  the  other.  P.  lucens 
has  the  leaves  all  shortly  stalked,  P.  ZUii  has  some  of  the  lower 
leaves  sessile,  and  the  upper  leaves  are  often  long-stalked ;  always, 
I  think,  longer-stalked  than  those  of  P.  lucens.  If  Mr.  Waddell 
will  examine  this  plant  in  the  living  state  next  summer,  he  will 
probably  find  no  difficulty  in  naming  it  correctly.  If  sessile  leaves 
occur,  tbe  plant  is  a  form  of  P.  Zizii.  If  no  land  forms  are  met 
with  around  the  edges,  or  dried-up  parts  of  the  pond,  and  if  the 
stem-leaves  are  all  stalked,  then  the  plant  may  be  safely  named 
P.  lucens.  May  I  suggest  to  members  of  the  Club  that  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  critical  forms  of  Potamogetons  to  collect  as 
complete  specimens  as  possible,  especially  when  neither  flowers  nor 
fruit  are  present.  Also  I  would  suggest  that  specimens  of  P.  lucens, 
P.  Zizii,  and  P.  gramineus  should  be  collected  and  sent  for  distribu- 
tion from  as  many  localities  as  possible.  Unless  this  is  done,  we 
shall  miss  many  interestmg  forms  of  great  value  to  students  of  the 
genus ;  and  many  forms  which  are  probably  due  to  temporary  con- 
ditions may  never  recur." — Alfred  Fryer. 

Carex  rostrata  Stokes,  forma.  This  plant  grew  in  the  little 
mountain  lake  Llyn  Cwn,  which  is  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  lies  above  Cwm  Idwal,  at  the  base  of  the  final  ascent 
of  the  Glyder.  It  was  the  only  form  then  growing  in  the  lake, 
whence  Mr.  Griffith  in  his  Flora  of  Angleseg  and  Carnarvon  records 
the  variety  elatior  Blytt ;  and  an  identical  form  also  grew  in  Llyn- 
an-Afon,  the  locality  for  Potamoneion  Grijfithii,  whence  the  var. 
elatior  has  also  been  recorded.  iSTeither  of  these  rocky  mountain 
lakes  appears  quite  likely  places  for  Blytt's  plant,  but  it  may  be  that 
different  seasons  may  yield  varying  forms,  and  my  experience  is  of 
two  years  only. — G.  Claridge  Druce. 
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SoLANUM  RosTRATUM  Duiial  (p.  42).  —  Tliis  species  has  appeared 
as  a  ballast  plant  about  Liverpool  in  most  years  between  1887  and 
1901.  It  has  been  seen  by  more  than  one  observer  chiefly  near  the 
sandhills  to  the  north  of  Liverpool,  and  about  the  canal-banks  at 
Aintree.  This  port  is  noted  for  its  numerous  interesting  strangers, 
some  of  which  appear  rarely,  and  others  recur  in  most  years  in  the 
same  places,  showing  that  they  may  be  becoming  naturalized.  In 
the  forthcoming  Flora  of  Liccrpool  I  am  including  as  many  of  these 
casuals  as  possible. — C.  Theodore  Green. 

Limerick  Rubi. — During  a  visit  to  the  County  Limerick  in  July 
and  August,  1901,  I  gathered  some  brambles  which  have  been 
determined  for  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Moyle  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Augustin  Ley.  Among  them  was  one  bramble  new  to  Ireland,  and 
five  others  new  to  the  Co.  Limerick.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

New  to  Ireland. — Eitbus  radiila  var.  aniilicanus  Rogers. 

New  to  Co.  Limerick. — Rnbus  pnlchenimus  Neum.  —  R.  macro- 
phyllus  var.  Schlechtendalii  Weihe  (form  of).  —  R.  Questierii  Lefv.  &, 
Muell.  —  R.  micans  Gren.  &  Godr.  —  R.  hirtifolius  var.  danicus 
Focke. — E  LEONORA  Armitage. 


NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 

P.  BuBANi :  Flora  Pyrmaa,  vol.  iii.  pp.  431.    Hoepli,  Milan. 

According  to  promise,  the  third  volume  of  this  posthumous 
Flora  appeared  last  year;  it  comprises  the  Thalamifiora,  and  com- 
pletes the  Dicotyledons,  among  which  are  placed  the  orders  PJu/to- 
laccacece,  Sclerauthece,  and  ParonijchiecE.  There  are  altogether  tliirty 
orders,  making  with  the  rest  of  the  Dicotyledons  in  the  previous 
volumes  101  orders.  The  ThalaniijlorcB  contain  589  species,  which 
are  placed  in  138  genera.  The  largest  orders  are  CrucijercE,  144 
species;  AhincacecB  [Cari/oplti/lli(ce(c),  104;  and  Ranuncidacece,  85. 
The  corresponding  numbers  of  species  (including  hybrids)  in  Gautier, 
Cat.  Raisonnc  Fl.  Pyren. -Orient.  (1898),  arc  515,  134,  100,  and  87, 
respectively.  There  are  no  new  genera  or  species  described,  though 
many  new  generic  and  trivial  names  are  given  to  previously  known 
plants,  and  reasons  arc  supplied  for  these  changes.  For  instance, 
in  tr'arunijcltifo.,  p.  G,  Pavanijcliia  is  discarded,  and  Feniera  sub- 
stituted. The  apology  ofi'ered  is  as  follows :  Paroni/cJtia  Clus., 
Juss.,  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  54,  with  leaves  larger  than  those  of  Eu- 
phorbia Pepliis,  cannot  belong  to  any  Greek  or  even  to  any  European 
species  of  the  genus  so  called  by  modern  botanists ;  and  it  can 
be  scarcely  believed  that  it  includes  rolj/carpon  Mraphijliiim,  as 
Anguiliara  contended.  However,  as  doubt  exists  in  many  minds, 
it  is  undesirable  to  change  the  name  of  the  order  until  a  better 
interpretation  is  discovered.  One  declines  to  continue  for  the  genus 
the  name  adopted  without  any  confidence  by  Clusius,  and  it  is 
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therefore  now  called  in  honour  of  Anthony  Ferriere,  a  Toulouse 
horticulturist,  who  was  of  very  great  help  to  La  Peyrouse,  his 
patron,  in  the  investigation  of  Pyrenean  plants. 

Again,  in  the  same  order,  Telephium  is  rejected,  and  the  new 
name,  p.  17,  liaijnaudetia  is  used  in  its  place,  with  the  following 
explanation : — The  name  TeJepliium  Tournef.  has  been  variously 
used,  and  has  served  chiefly  for  species  of  Sedum,  as  well  as  for 
species  of  Cotyledon,  Crassula,  and  Kalanchoe ;  Guilandinus  and 
Csesalpinus,  moreover,  have  made  Telephium.  the  same  as  Coronilla 
scorpioides.  and  K.  Bauhin  agreed  ;  Laguna  and  others,  according 
to  Dodonffius,  made  it  Cocldearia  officinalis;  Columna  made  it 
Zygoplujllum  Fabar/o ;  and  Buxbaum  called  Ammodenia  pcploides 
(Arenaria  peploides  h.)  a  Telepliium ;  some  of  the  fathers  saw  Tele- 
phium in  species  of  Cerinthe,  of  which  one  is  figured  as  Telephium 
(according  to  Balog)  in  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  codex  of  Diosco- 
rides  preserved  at  Vienna  ;  Sit<i/i)ihrium  Thaliannm  stands  in  the 
minds  of  some,  according  to  Dalechamp,  for  the  Telephium  of  the 
ancients ;  lastly,  Imperatus  regarded  Telephium  Imperati  L.  as  the 
true  Telephium,  but  this  was  undoubtedly  a  very  false  opinion. 
Pena  &  Lobel,  Stirp.  Advers.  p.  405,  were  apparently  the  first  to 
treat  of  this  plant,  and  it  does  not  matter  though  they  said  that 
the  flowers  were  golden  yellow,  inasmuch  as  the  dried  specimens 
(not  the  living  ones)  observed  by  them  could  show  their  petals 
turned  into  a  yellow  colour,  as  has  been  noticed  by  J.  Bauhin, 
Hist.  Plant,  ii.  1.  13,  p.  20,  f.  4  (1651);  the  dried  plant  was  sent 
to  them  by  James  Kaynaudet,  an  Aix  druggist,  who  received  it 
from  Mount  Bonaventura,  not  far  from  Aix,  and  to  whom  it  is 
desired  to  dedicate  this  genus,  the  name  of  Dulac  being  despised. 
The  last  of  these  words  refer  to  the  synonym,  quoted  at  p.  18,  of 
Merophrar/ma  terrestre  Dulac,  Fl.  Hautes-Pyren.  p.  365  (1867). 

As  Bubani  died  more  than  thirteen  years  ago,  and  his  manu- 
script was  mainly  written  many  years  still  earlier,  his  critical 
knowledge  of  species  was  not  on  a  level  with  the  present  standard ; 
nevertheless,  his  notes  with  regard  to  closely  allied  forms  or  species 
are  valuable.  The  species  kept  up  by  him  were  drawn  on  moderate 
lines.  Thus,  in  the  genus  Spergularia  he  had  two  species — *S'.  salina 
Presl,  and  S.  rubra  Presl ;  under  the  former  he  cited  as  synonyms 
Lepi(/onum  medium  and  L.  marginatum  Koch,  Arenaria  marina 
Auctor.,  L.  neglectum,  Kindb.,  A.  pentandra  Banks  &  Soland.,  A. 
glandulosa  Jacq.,  &c.,  and  he  mentioned  a  robust  plant  pilose-glan- 
dular on  its  upper  part  peduncles  and  calyces,  to  which  he  scarcely 
hesitated  to  refer  S.  macrorrhiza  Gren.  &  Godr.  He  also  drew 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  seeds,  which  have  in  some  cases 
winged  margins  and  sometimes  are  not  winged,  and  to  the  variation 
in  the  shape  of  the  seeds.  He  seems  to  unite  under  this  species 
the  three  species  (or  at  least  the  two  latter  of  them),  which  Babing- 
ton  called  Lepigonum.  rupicola,  salinum,  and  viarinum,  respectively; 
but  the  only  plate  quoted  from  English  Botany  is  t.  958  of  S. 
marginata.  If  another  critical  genus  be  selected — Fumaria — it  is 
seen  that  among  British  species  or  names  he  has  F.  capreolata  L. 
(for  which   he    correctly   quotes   Engl.    Bot.    t.   943),  F.  muralis 
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Sond.  (perhaps  not  the  plant  so  called  by  British  botanists),  F. 
officinalis  L.  (Engl.  Bot.  t.  589)  which  he  calls  F.  vulgaris  J.  Bauh., 
F.  densijiora  DC.  (for  which  he  quotes  F.  micrantha,  Engl.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2876),  and  F.  parriflora  Lam.  with  which  he  unites 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  590  and  (F.  YaiUantii)  Engl.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2877. 

The  section  of  Uanuncnlus,  which  contains  the  water-crowfoots, 
Bubani  prefers  to  call  Euranunculus  instead  of  BatracMum.  He 
says  that  JjatracJiiiim  in  Greek  is  the  same  as  Fuina  in  Latin,  the 
name  of  the  frog,  and  entered  into  the  title  of  one  of  the  minor 
poems  ascribed  to  Homer,  and  that  the  words  are  absolutely 
synonymous,  and  properly  apply  to  species  of  the  genus  which 
grow  in  swampy  and  watery  places ;  although  the  name  of  the 
genus  need  not  be  changed,  tliat  of  the  section  ought  to  be  altered 
into  Eurammculus.  Of  this  section  he  has  six  species: — 1.  E. 
FLuiTANs  Lam.  (Engl.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2870),  to  which  he  refers 
Pi.  /luviatilis  Willd.  and  R.  pitmilus  Poir.  2.  E.  tricophyllus 
Chaix  [trichop/ujlbis] ,  to  which  he  unites  Fi.  Drouetii  Eeut.,? 
F.  Schultz,  B.  pantothrix  Sav.,  Ft.,  paitcistaminens  Tausch,  R.  aqua- 
tilis  var.  capillaceus  Kunth,  R.  BauJdid  Tausch  ?,  R.  Godronii 
Gren.,  R.  mimitus  Doll.,  and  R.  radians  Eevel  ex  Bab.  3.  E.  cir- 
ciNATUs  Sibth.  (Engl.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2869),  to  which  he  unites  R. 
fcenicidaceus  Gilib.  4.  E.  aquatilis  Dodonasi  (Engl.  Bot.  t.  101), 
under  which  he  cites  R.  natans  Pourr.,  Fi.  spissophyllus  and  R. 
ainplubius  Pourr.  ?,  R.  intermedins  Knaf,  R.  Baudotii  Godr.  ?,  7?. 
floribundus  Bab.  ?,  Batrachium  aquaticum  Wimm.,  B.  truncatwn, 
aquatile,  and  penicillatus  Dumort.  5.  E.  hololeucus  Garcke, 
Lloyd,  to  which  he  unites  R.  tripartitus  b  obtusifolius  [obtusifiorus] 
DC.  and  R.  Petiveri  Coss. ;  and  6.  E.  hederifolius  Salisb.  (Engl. 
Bot.  t.  2003),  under  which  he  quotes  R.  hederaceus  L.,  R.  chnjso- 
splenif alius  Pourr.,  and  7i.  papillatus  Dulac.  Of  these  sis  species, 
5.  R.  hololeucus  is  not  known  to  occur  in  Britain  ;  the  other  five 
species  are  treated  as  covering  ten  or  eleven  species  enumerated 
in  Tlie  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  ed.  ix.  (1895).  The 
manuscript  names — R.  amphibius  Pourr.,  p.  404,  R.  chrysosphnifolius 
Pourr.,  p.  405  iPi.  chnjsopleniwn  on  p.  406,  where  it  is  stated  that 
Pourret  considered  it  intermediate  between  R,  hederifolius  and  R. 
aquatilis),  and  R.  spissophgllus  Pourr.,  p.  404 — are  additions  to  the 
synonymy,  and  were  obtained  from  the  Madrid  herbarium.  The 
remarks  on  the  species  prove  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  in 
their  treatment.  The  varieties  given  by  Linnneus  to  his  R.  aquatilis 
are  doubtless  correctly  referred,  namely,  ft.  to  R.  circinatus  Sibth. 
(accidentally  printed  in  the  note — p.  403 — R.  nncinat.  L.);  y.  to 
R.  trichophijllus  Chaix;  and  ^.  to  R.  fiuitans  Lam.  R.  Drouetii 
F.  Schultz  is  said  to  be  a  plant  apparently  intermediate  between 
R.  trichophyllus  Chaix  and  R.  circinatus  Sibth.  The  absence  from 
the  flora  of  R.  ccenosus  Guss.  or  R.  Lenormandi  F.  Schultz  is  noted 
in  the  author's  preface,  i.  p.  4. 

The   sympathetic   reader   of   this   work,    while   admiring   and 

appreciating  the  vast  amount  of  care  and  learning  displayed,  cannot 

but  feel  regret  that  the  author's  plan  of  nomenclature  had  not  been 

reconsidered  before  publication. 

VV.  P.  Hiern. 
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The  Flora  of  Guernsey  and  the  Lesser  Channel  Islands — namely, 
Alderney,  Sark,  Herm,  Jethou,  and  the  adjacent  hlets.  By 
Ernest  David  Makquand.  With  five  Maps.  London : 
Dulau  &  Co.    1901.    8vo,  cloth,  pp.  501.    Price  10s.  Qd.  net. 

The  Prhniti(B  Flora  Sanrica  of  the  late  Prof.  Babington  bears 
the  date  of  1839,  since  which  time  no  general  flora  of  the  islands 
has  appeared.  Mr.  Marquand,  in  a  paper  on  the  Flora  of  Herm, 
read  before  the  Guernsey  Natural  History  Society  in  1889  (re- 
printed from  its  Transactions  in  1891),  mentioned  that  he  was 
engaged  on  a  Flora  of  Guernsey.  In  1890  he  gave  us  one  on  the 
Flora  of  Jethou;  in  1892,  one  on  the  Mosses,  Hepaticfe,  and 
Lichens  of  Guernsey ;  and  in  1899,  one  on  the  Flora  of  Alderney. 
These  he  has  now  brought  together  and  completed  in  the  present 
work,  which  includes  lists  of  the  flowering  plants,  ferns  and  allies, 
Characefe,  mosses,  Hepatic^e,  Fungi,  seaweeds,  fresh-water  Alg£B, 
Desmids,  and  Diatoms.  There  is  a  general  index  map,  and  separate 
maps  are  given  of  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  Herm,  Each 
island  and  islet  has  an  introductory  chapter  of  much  interest. 
That  on  Guernsey  discusses  the  climate  and  geology,  giving  a  list 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  plants  found  in  flower  in  December 
from  the  4th  to  the  31st,  of  which  about  fifty  were  faudy  common 
throughout  the  mouth  ;  then  comes  a  botanical  section,  with  various 
lists,  &c.,  relating  to  Watson's  types,  &c. ;  and  a  history  of  the 
botany  of  the  island.  812  pages  devoted  to  Guernsey  flora ; 
Alderney  has  65,  Sark  35,  Herm  13,  and  the  other  islets  22.  A 
"List  of  Jersey  plants  not  found  in  the  other  isles."  Separate 
Indexes  are  given  for  Guernsey  and  Alderney  and  Sark,  the  plants 
of  the  other  islands  not  being  indexed  ;  this  we  think  an  unsatis- 
factory and  inconvenient  arrangement. 

The  work  is  very  clearly  printed ;  full  lists  of  localities  are 
given,  with  here  and  there  interesting  but  somewhat  diffuse  notes ; 
the  jjatois  names  where  known,  as  well  as  those  in  use  in  Normandy ; 
the  nativity  of  the  species,  and  its  first  record  for  the  flora.  Mr. 
Marquand  has  had  access  to  the  very  interesting  collection  of 
Guernsey  plants  that  formerly  belonged  to  Joshua  Gosselin  who 
published  a  list  in  Berry's  History  of  Guernsey  in  1705,  a  few 
particulars  of  whom  are  given  from  his  great-granddaughter.  For 
Cicendia  pusilla  he  gives  the  date  of  1861  with  a  doubt ;  this  was 
recorded  by  Babington  in  the  Botanical  Gazette  for  1850,  p.  327, 
as  foimd  by  Mr.  Townsend,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
afterwards  found  Capt.  Gosselin  was  the  real  discoverer. 

Mr.  Marquand  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  well,  and  has 

brought  together  most  of  the  scattered  material  relating  to  the 

botany  of  the  islands.     We  miss,  however,  any  reference  to  the 

Eev.  T.  Salwey's  "  Contributions  towards  the  Cryptogamic  Flora 

of  Guernsey,"  an  important  paper  which  appeared  in  Ann.  Nat. 

Hist.  iii.  22-29  (1849)  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical 

Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1850,  pp.  71-78.         ,  „ 

•'  Arthur  Bennett, 
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Annals  of  Botany  (Dec.)- — S.  H.  Vines,  'Proteolytic  Enzyme  of 
Nepenthes.'—  A.  W."  Hill,  '  Sieve-tubes  of  Finns  '  (3  pi.).—  L.  Kny, 
'Correlation  in  growth  of  roots  and  shoots.'  —  H.  G.  Timberlake, 
'  Starch-formation  in  Hijihodictyon  '  (1  pi.).  —  W.  C.  Worsdell, 
'  Morphology  of  ♦  flowers'  of  Cephalntaxns'  (1  pi.).  —  K.  Miyake, 
'Fertilization  of  Pi/thium  (Iclhin/antim'  (1  pi.).  —  E.  A.  N.  Arber, 
'  Effect  of  nitrates  on  carbon-assimilation  of  Marine  Algfe.'  —  A. 
Howard,  Diplodia  cacaoicola  P.  Henn.  (1  pi.).  —  L.  A.  Boodle, 
'Anatomy  of  GleirheniacecB'  (2  pL).  —  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer, 
'  Haustorium  of  Loranthus  apJii/llus'  (1  pL). 

Botanical  Gazette  (2G  Dec).  —  J.  H.  Faull,  '  Anatomy  of 
OsmundacecB  '  (4  pi.). 

Botdiiical  Mar/azine  (Tokyo).  —  (20  Nov.).  J.  Matsumara, 
'  Coniferre  of  Loochoo  and  Formosa.'  —  T.  Makino,  '  Flora  of 
Japan'  (cont.). — B.  Ikeda,  'Double  fertilization  in  Tricyrtis  hirta' 
(cont.). — T.  Kawakami,  '  Forest-trees  of  Island  of  Etorofu.' 

Bat.  Zeitnng  (15  Jan.). — C.  Ternetz,  '  Morphologic  und  Anatomie 
der  Azorella  Selago  '  (1  pi.). 

Bull,  de  I'Herb.  Boissier  (31  Dec).  —  0.  &  B.  Fedtschenko, 
'  Flore  de  la  Crimee.' — L.  Blanc,  'Projet  de  Cartographie  botanique.' 
—  F.  Stephaui,  'Species  Hepaticarum  '  (cont.).  —  G.  Hegi,  'Das 
Oberc  Toesstal '  (cont.). 

Bull.  Soc.  Bat.  France  (5  Jan.).  —  (xlviii ;  sess.  extraord.  en 
Corse,  1901). —  L.  Lutz,  '  Flore  de  la  Corse.' —  M.  Gandoger,  '  Les 
Astragalus  americains.'  —  Id.,  '  Proteacees  de  I'Afrique  anstrale.' — 
E.  Maire,  'La  taxonomie  des  Basidiomycetes.' — M.  Hue,  'Causerie 
sur  les  Pannaria.'  —  C.  Gerber,  '  Cas  de  Cleistogamie  chez  une 
Crucifere  (Biscutella).' — F.  Gagnepain,  '  Zingiberacees  nouvelles.' 

Jiull.  Turret/  Bot.  Club  (30  Dec).  —  J.  C.  Arthur,  'New 
Uredineae.'  —  A.  Eastwood,  '  Californian  Delphiniums.'  —  A.  D. 
Selby,  '  Germination  of  seeds  after  immersion  in  liquid  air.' — J.  H. 
Barnhart,  'Dates  of  Elliott's  '  Sketch  of  Botany  of  S.  Carolina." 

Gardeners  Chronicle [4:  Jslu.). — '  Helichrysum  GulielmixEiY. Metjeri' 

(fig-  !)• 

Journal  de  Botanique  ("  Novembre  " ;  received  6  Jan.). — P.  Guerin, 

'  Developpement  de  la  graine  de  quelques  Sapindacees  '  (concL). — 

P.  Van  Tieghem,  Rhizantheinum,  gen.  nov.  [Lorutithacece). — C.  Sau- 

vageau,  'Les  Sphacelariacees  '  (cont.). — E.  Bescherelle,  '  Eecoltes 

bryologiqucs  de  P.  Mauryau  Mcxique.' 

Mdljiiijltia  (xv.  fasc.  4-6;  received  24  Jan.). — V.  Bartelletti, 
'Studio  monografico  delle  Ochnaceoi'  (7  pi.). — E.  Paratore,  '  Sul 
polimorfismo  del  Ihu-illus  radicirota.' —  Id.,  '  Piiccrche  sui  tubercoli 
delle  Legunrinose.' — E.  ViUari,  'Primi  saggi  di  studi  suU'  achenio.' 

New  F/ujtuloj/ist  (23  Jan.). — A.  C.  Seward,  '  Botanical  teaching 
in  University  Classes.'  —  F.  F.  Blackman  and  A.  G.  Tausley, 
'  Kevision  of  classification  of  Green  Algee.' 


•  The  dates  assigned  to  the  numbers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitsclirift  (received  20  Jan.). — A.  v.  Hayek,  '  Zur 
Blattanatomie  von  Lygeum  spartcum  und  Macrochloa  tenacissima.' — 
C.  V.  Keissler,  'Das  Phytoplanktou  des  Nussensees  bei  Ischl.' — 
E.  Hackel,  '  Neue  Griiser '  {Aphanelytrum,  gen.  nov.). — J.  Freyn, 
'  Plantae  Karoanfe  (cent.). — A.  Paulin,  '  Das  Vorkommen  von  Viola 
cornuta.' 

Rhodora  (Dec.) — M.  A.  Day, '  Herbaria  of  New  England '  (concl.). 
— F.  S.  Collins,  '  Notes  on  Alga3.'— M.  L.  Fernald,  '  Fall  Dande- 
lions [Leo7itodon]  of  N.  America.' — 0.  Ames,  '  Lobelia  inpata  x 
cardinalis.' 


BOOK-NOTES:    NEWS,    Sc. 


The  Association  Internationale  des  Botanistes,  founded  last 
August  at  Geneva,  have  purchased  the  Botanisches  Centralblatt, 
which  is  now  continued  as  the  organ  of  the  Association.  It  appears 
weekly,  and  is  to  contain  abstracts  of  all  important  publications  on 
botanical  subjects.  Dr.  J.  P.  Lotsy,  of  Leyden,  the  President  of 
the  Association,  is  editor-in-chief,  with  a  very  large  staff  of  "  special 
editors"  in  different  countries.  Those  for  England  are  :  Miss  E.  S. 
Barton  (Algfe),  Prof.  Farmer  (Cytology),  Mr.  A.  Gepp  (Arche- 
goniatse),  Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson  (Phanerogams),  Dr.  D.  H.  Lang 
(Morphology),  Mr.  George  Massee  (Fungi),  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott  (Palae- 
ontology), and  Prof.  Vines  (Physiology). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  such  a  record,  but 
the  two  numbers  before  us  as  we  write  suggest  the  necessity  of 
greater  care  in  detail.  For  example,  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
papers  reviewed  is  more  often  than  not  omitted,  and  the  misprints 
in  the  English  notices,  both  as  to  spelling  and  punctuation,  sug- 
gest that  the  proofs  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  writers.  Thus 
on  one  page  (62)  we  have  "A  stricking,  variety  "  :  "  M.  J.  M."  as 
"the  initials  of  Dr.  M.  J.  Masters";  and  "Obituary  Davidson, 
George"  :  on  the  same  page,  as  well  as  in  the  index,  Mr.  Spencer 
Moore's  description  of  Aster  subcmndea  is  placed  under  Dr.  Rendle's 
name.  A  separate  index  seems  hardly  necessary  for  each  number 
of  thirty-two  pages,  even  if  it  were  more  helpful  than  at  present  is 
the  case — e.g.  The  Botanical  Maijazine  is  entered  under  Curtis,  not 
under  Hooker ;  the  initials  of  authors  are  omitted  ;  and  some  of 
the  entries  might  be  advantageously  condensed — e.g.  the  nine 
lines  under  "Brown"  might  usefully  be  condensed  into  four. 
The  notices  are  often  so  very  brief  that  the  appending  of  the 
name  of  the  writer  seems  unnecessary ;  and  there  is  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  citation  of  names,  which  are  sometimes  spelt 
out  with  a  rather  pedantic  accuracy — "Hiern,  W  [illiam]  P  [hilip]  " 
— and  at  others  abbreviated — "Brown,  N.  E."  We  should  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  notice  reprints  and  abstracts  separately. 

The  Daily  News  of  Dec.  30  has  an  article  boasting  four 
headings,  one  of  which  is  "  Beminiscences  of  Darwin."  The  work 
and  life  of  the  great  naturalist  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  difficult 
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to  find  anything  new  to  record ;  we  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for 
transferring  these  "  reminiscences  "  to  our  pages,  confident  that 
they  will  be  as  new  to  our  readers  as  they  were  to  ourselves.  The 
story,  it  must  be  owned,  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  well- 
known  anecdote  about  An(jr cecum  ^n'squipeihde,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  "deeply  recessed"  tulip  with  a  "long  floral  tube." 
Perhaps,  should  this  reach  his  eye,  the  writer  will,  when  next 
visiting  the  Entomological  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
with  which  he  is  evidently  well  acquainted,  bring  a  specimen  to  the 
Botanical  Department,  where  it  will  be  welcomed  as  a  novelty.  The 
paragraph  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Who  that  knew  of  Charles  Darwin's  constant  visits  to  the  col- 
lection, when  it  was  so  inadequately  housed  at  Bloomsbury,  will 
ever  forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  studied  the  specimens  ? 
'  If  the  truth  of  evolution  is  proved  anywhere,'  he  was  wont  to 
exclaim,  '  it  is  proved  in  the  insect  room.  This  will  be  the  battle- 
ground of  the  future.  Nowhere  else  do  you  get  such  a  complete 
chain  of  links.'  One  day,  famous  in  the  annals  of  science,  the 
great  man  arrived  with  a  problem  to  solve.  He  had  found  a  tulip 
so  deeply  recessed  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  fer- 
tilisation could  be  effected.  There  was  no  record  of  any  moth 
having  a  proboscis  of  anything  like  the  length  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  However,  there  might  be  one ;  so,  with  the  remark  that 
'  it  must  be  at  least  9^  inches  long,'  he  set  himself,  with  one  of  the 
officials,  to  unravel  the  probosces  of  likely  insects.  A  great  triumph ! 
— at  last  one  of  the  sphinges  was  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
suctorical  [sic]  organ  of  precisely  the  length  desired.  Moreover,  if 
my  memory  serves,  the  insect  was  tabulated  as  coming  from  the 
very  locality  where  the  tulip  had  been  found.  At  any  rate,  the 
facts  tallied  so  precisely  that  Darwin  deemed  the  matter  proved. 
But,  alas!  for  the  shortcomings  of  human  reason.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained  that  the  fertilisation  of  that  particular  tulip  is 
effected  by  a  certain  bee,  which,  when  it  has  a  difficulty  in  crawling 
down  the  long  floral  tube,  bites  its  way  in  at  the  base." 

OuK  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Koland  M. 
Harper  published  in  Torreya  for  March  last,  in  which  the  con- 
clusions as  to  the  nomenclature  of  Lac hnant lies,  printed  in  this 
Journal  for  January,  were  forestalled.  It  it  unnecessary  to  say 
that  we  were  not  aware  of  the  anticipation  when  we  published  tlie 
paper,  in  which,  by  the  way,  a  misprint  occurs :  p.  24,  line  8  from 
bottom,  should  run  :  "  CamdeiiaDwmovi.  Anal.  Fam.  PI.  80  (1829)," 

The  first  number  of  Mr.  Tansley's  new  botanical  journal,  The 
Neiv  Phytoluijist,  which  we  announced  last  year  (p.  350),  made  its 
appearance  on  Jan.  23.  It  contains  twenty-four  pages,  without 
illustrations,  and  costs  Is.  Cd. ;  subscribers,  however,  will  receive 
the  ten  numbers  forming  the  year's  issue  for  10s.  The  principal 
contribution  is  the  first  part  of  a  revision  of  the  classification  of  the 
Green  Algre,  by  Messrs.  F.  F.  Blackman  and  A.  G.  Tansley. 

Da.  Kendle's  monograph  of  the  Nauulacete,  a  recent  instalment 
of  JJiis  Pfiaiizenreich,  brings  into  a  convenient  form  his  researches 
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into  the  single  genus  of  which  the  order  is  composed.  We  are  glad 
to  find  an  EngHsh  botanist  taking  part  in  this  important  work.  The 
last  part  of  Das  Pflanzenreich,  issued  on  Jan.  7,  contains  the  Aceracea 
by  Dr.  F.  Pax ;  114  species  are  described,  many  of  which  are  new. 

In  the  interests  of  posterity  we  venture  to  suggest  the  desirability 
of  appending  signatures  to  those  articles  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
in  which  new  forms  are  described.  In  the  number  for  .Jan.  4  a  new 
variety  of  Helichri/sum  is  described  and  figured,  which,  we  are  told, 
"may  be  called  H.  Guliehni  var.  Aleyeri,"  But  there  is  no  means 
of  identifying  "  we  "  ;  and,  if  the  editor  is  intended,  his  name  is 
alike  absent  from  either  the  wrappers  of  the  numbers  or  the  title- 
pages  of  the  volumes.  We  note  that  in  the  new  Botaniaches  Central- 
blatt  Mr.  Massee  occasionally  lifts  the  veil  of  anonymity  which  so 
often  shrouds  the  contributors  to  the  Kew  Bulletin,  but  we  can  but 
think  that  general  convenience  would  be  served  by  appending  an 
author's  name  to  every  paper  in  which  new  forms  are  established. 

Mr.  Philip  Cochrane  asks  us  to  insert  the  following  particulars 
regarding  a  "Garden  of  British  Plants"  which  he  has  established 
at  Catford :— "  Tbe  garden  can  be  reached  from   London    by  the 
Catford  or  Catford  Bridge  stations  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham 
Kailway,  thence  by  omnibus  (or  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk)  to 
Castlands  Road,  Perry  Hill,  in  which  it  is  situated.     I  commenced 
laying  it  out  in  March,  1899,  and  have  prepared  suitable  habitats 
by    forming    pools ;    rockeries    and    rooteries   [sic] ;    a   peat,    and 
a  clay  fresh-water  marsh ;  a  sand,  and  a  clay  salt-marsh  ;  peat, 
cbalk,  and  sand  mounds  ;  beds  and  borders  ;  rustic  arches,  &c.     It 
now  contains  fully  700  species,  labelled  first  with  their  English 
names,   and  then   the  Latin  name  and   the   natural   order,   thus 
affording  a  source  of  instruction  and  recreation   to   all  who  can 
avail  themselves  of  it.     But  this  collection  cannot   be   completed 
and  maintained  without  the  assistance  of  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
scribers of  a  small  sum,  namely,  5s.  annually.     In  response  to  an 
appeal  which  has   lately   been   made  for  100  annual  subscribers, 
73    subscriptions   of   5s.    have   been    sent    or   promised,    and    the 
remainder  are  urgently  needed  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  project, 
and  to  prevent  all  the  money  and  labour  I  have  spent  upon  it  from 
being  wasted.     The  above-named  subscriptions  (amounting  to  £25) 
are  only  sufficient  for  necessary  expenses ;  my  own  time  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  freely  given.     I  shall  usually  be  at  the 
garden  on  week-days  from  2  p.m.  till  dusk,  and  from  3  p.m.  on 
Sundays,  and  will  give  subscribers  all  information  they  may  require. 
They  can  be  supplied  with  a  key  (at  a  cost  of  6d.),  so  that  admission 
may  be  obtained  at  any  time  for  themselves  and  friends.    Students 
of  botany  can  be  supplied  with  specimens  at  6d.  per  dozen.     Any 
subscriptions  which   may  be   sent  to  me  at   13,   Marlowe   Road, 
Anerley,  S.E.,  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged." 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Bennett, 
which  took  place  suddenly  on  Jan.  23rd. 
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Cofyledon    uudulcita    1  lawditli. 
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Cotyledon   crassifolia    Haworth. 
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Cotyledon   canalifolia   Haworth 
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Cotyledon    tiicuspidata    Haworth. 
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Cotyledon*   rotundifolia   Haworth. 
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SOME    SOUTH    AFKICAN    SPECIES    OF    COTYLEDON. 

By  S.  Schonland,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  P.L.S.,  &  Edmund  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

^        (Plates  431-435.) 

(Concluded  from  p.  23.) 

The  following  notes  are  from  a  plant  which  has  been  doubtfully 
referred  to  C.  tomentosa  Harvey,  collected  by  R.  Schlechter  on  hills, 
alt.  1700  ft.  at  Vuurdood,  Western  Region,  no.  11443,  28.  ix.  1897. 
We  are  unable  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  suggested  identification 
till  we  have  examined  authentic  material  of  Harvey's  species. 
Peduncle  erect,  branching,  pubescent.  Flowers  in  a  corymbose 
cyme — pedicels  pubescent,  3-6  mm.  long.  Calyx-lobes  oblong, 
subacute,  pubescent,  ciliate,  +  6  mm.  long.  Corolla-tube  about 
9  mm.  long,  lobes  oblong,  acute,  ciliate,  pinnately  veined,  +  6  mm. 
long.  Carpels  glabrous,  gradually  narrowing  to  slender  style, 
8-9  mm.  long.  Squamte  emarginate  at  apex,  rather  over  1  mm. 
long.     The  leaves  are  absent. 

C.  FAscicuLARis  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  p.  100  (1789).  Recent 
gatherings  of  this  plant  are  : — Herb.  Austro-Afric,  no.  1456.  In 
lapidosis  carroideis  prope  Ashton  in  ditioue  Worcester,  alt.  800  ft. 
In  collibus  aridis  prope  Brand  Vley.  R.  Schlechter,  no.  9931, 
alt.  1200  ft.,  9.  1.  1896. 

The  following  notes  are  from  a  living  specimen.  Flowers  not 
always  pendulous,  minutely  papillose.  Corolla  dull  red  with  green 
pencilling,  and  with  broad  pale  green  bands  narrowing  upwards 
along  the  sutures  of  the  corolla-tube.  Corolla-tube  straight, 
pentagonal  in  transverse  section.  Calyx-lobes  thick,  convex  on 
back,  dull  red  passing  into  pale  green  below.  Squamae  pale 
greenish  yellow,  laterally  free.  Length  of  open  flower  22  mm., 
length  of  calyx  10  mm.,  length  of  calyx-lobes  7  mm.,  length  of 
corolla-tube  18  mm.,  length  of  corolla-lobes  18  mm.  Breadth  of 
squamffi  3  mm.,  length  of  squama)  2  mm. 

This  plant  is  the  C.  frutescens,  Julio  oblonr/o,  &c.,  of  Burman, 
Dec.  tab.  18  (1738),  and  is  therefore  C.  spuria  Linn,  in  part,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  figures  quoted  for  this  species. 

Burman's  figure  is  also  interesting  in  another  connection. 
Linn.  f.  (Suppl.  p.  242  (1781))  diagnoses  his  C.  panicnlata  as 
follows  : — "  Cotyledon  fruticosa  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  sessilibus,  pani- 
cula  divariciita  racemosa."  It  was  collected  at  the  Cape  by  Thuuberg. 
Thunberg  (Fl.  Cap.  396)  gives  a  more  lengthy  description  of  what 
is  obviously  the  same  plant,  referring  to  it  Burman's  figure.  If  C. 
panicnlata  Linn.  fil.  and  C./ascicularis  be  the  same  species,  then 
the  former  takes  precedence  of  publication  by  several  years. 

C.  Eckloniana  Ilarv.  Fl.  Cap.  ii.  p.  317.  In  Harvey's  herbarium 
there  is  a  plant  which  has  been  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species 
from  Rev.  H.  Whitehead,  Namaqualand.  It  agrees  with  Harvey's 
description.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  C.  fascicularis  Aifc.,  and  is 
closely  related  to  C.  Wallichii  Ilarv.,  but  in  this  latter  plant  the 
Journal  of  Botany. — Vol.  40.      [March,  1902.]  ii 
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peduncles,  panicle,  calyx,  and  corolla  are  as  stated,  more  or  less 
viscoso-pubescent. 

C.  Wallichii  Harvey,  I.  c.     There  is  a  type  of  this  plant  in 

.  Harvey's  herbarium  from  Wallich,  Elandsberg.   T.  Cooper,  no.  1586, 

District  of  Uitenhage;  A.  Rehmann,  no.  2825,  Hex  River  Valley; 

and  H.  Bolus,  no.  5160,  in  carroideis  in  valle  flum.  Hex  River,  are 

the  same. 

C.  GRACILIS  Haw.  Suppl.  1819,  p.  26.  Harvey  (Fl.  Cap.  ii. 
p.  373)  describes  a  C.  [iracilis,  but  many  years  earlier  Haworth 
described  a  species  bearing  the  same  name,  to  which  Harvey  makes 
no  reference.     Haworth's  description  runs  : — 

"  C.  (slender)  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  carnosis  caule  florifero 
terminali,  laxe  subpaniculato,  3-5-floro,  debiliter  decumbente,  folioso ; 
calycibus  pentaphyllis,  foliolis  sublanceolato-acuminatis  brevissime 
ramentaceo-subciliatis,  corolla  triplo  brevioribus.     Floret  restate. 

"Ex  Lutetia,  a  Dom.  Williams,  accepit  Dom.  Colvill,  circa 
annum  1800,  quoque  mecum  florentem  communicavit ;  at  olim 
credidi  varietatem  Cot.  spuria ;  at  magis  affiuis  C.  purpureas ;  sed 
differt  foliis  omnino  angustioribus  acutioribus,  et  potissimum  in 
foliolis  calycinis  lineari-acuminatis  obsolete  ramentaceo-subciliatis. 
Folia  3-4-uncialia,  latitudine  subtrilinearia.  Caulis  floriferus  fere 
pedalis  decumbens,  bracteis  numerosis  alternis  erectis  foliiformibus  ; 
superioribus  sensim  sensimque  minoribus  at  supremis  3-4-lineari- 
bus ;  et  lente  parce  rameutaceo-pilosulis,  uti  pedunculi  filiformes 
sesquiunciales  calycesque.  Corolla  5-fida  laciuiis  tubo  triplo  solum 
brevioribus. 

"  Obs. — Caulis  floriferus  quasi  albidus ;  et  angiilatus  e  decur- 
sione  laterum  foliorum.  Exemplum  bene  siccatum  solum  possideo, 
a  quo  descriptiouem  elaboravi." 

There  is  no  specimen  in  Haworth's  herbarium,  and  we  are  not 
able  at  present  to  determine  the  position  of  the  species. 

C.  VENTRicosA  Bumi.  Pi'odr.  p.  13  (1768).  This  species  is  widely 
spread  in  carroid  districts,  and  is  in  cultivation  in  Dr.  Schoulaud's 
garden,  Grahamstown.  When  eaten  by  goats,  it  is  supposed  to 
produce  a  nervous  disorder  known  as  "  Nenta."  This  supposition 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  experiments  carried  out  by  Veterinary 
Surgeon  Borthwick. 

Var.  /3  ALPiNA  Harv.  Fl.  Cap,  ii.  p.  376.  A  type  of  this  variety 
is  in  Harvey's  herbarium — the  peduncle  is  not  straight,  as  in 
Burmau's  figure  of  the  type,  but  somewhat  zigzag.  Squamse  longer 
than  broad — 2  mm.  long,  1  mm.  broad. 

Hab.     Elandsberg,  Dr.  Wallich. 

C.  RETICULATA  Thuuberg,  Prod.  Fl.  Cap.  i.  p.  83  (1794).  There 
is  a  specimen  from  Masson  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit.  "Herb.  Austro- 
Africanum,  no.  1861.  In  campis  carroideis  prope  pagum  Matjes- 
fontein,  legit  MacOwan." 

C.  ?  dichotoma  Haworth,  Suppl.  PI.  Succ.  p.  27  (1819),  is 
apparently  synonymous  with  the  above ;  also  C.  parvula  Burchell, 
Travels,  i.  p.  219  (1822),  of  which  there  are  specimens  from 
Burchell  in  Herb.  Kew.     The  following  is  Burchell's  diagnosis  : — 
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"Planta  6-9-polHcai'is,  erecta.  Folia  crassa  ovalia  compressi- 
uscula.  Pauicula  dicliotome  ramosa.  Pedunculi  erecti  longissimi 
capillares." 

Sect.  II.     Spicat^. 

C.  TRiGYNA  Burchell,  Travels,  ii.  p.  226  (1824).  The  following 
is  Burcliell's  diagnosis  : — "  Acaulis.  Folia  glabra  complauata  car- 
uosa  cuneato  ovalia  (vel  suborbicularia).  Floras  erecti  alterni,  in 
scapo  cloiigato  simplici  (rarissime  bifido).  Corolla  cylindrica  pur- 
purascens,  limbo  albo  brevireflexo.    Faux  purpurea.    Capsulte  tres." 

There  are  specimens  from  Burchell  in  Herb.  Kew,  from  which 
the  following  description  is  taken  : — Calyx-lobes  lanceolate  sub- 
acuminate,  +  2  mm.  long.  Corolla  tubular  much  longer ;  the 
calyx  +  1-3  cm.  long;  lobes  reflexed  or  subreflexed,  about  2  mm. 
long,  acute.  We  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a 
single  flower  of  the  type  of  this  species,  but  find  five  carpels. 
Squamse  longer  than  broad.  [Keductions  in  the  number  of  carpels 
are  sometimes  found  in  Crassulas  which  have  normally  five.  I 
have  never  seen  it  in  Cotyledon. — S.  S.] 

C.  TRiFLORA  Thunberg,  Prod.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  83  (1794).  There  is 
a  plant  in  the  Oxford  Herbarium  from  Prince  Salm  Dyck  bearing 
this  name,  which  agrees  exactly  with  Thunberg's  short  diagnosis. 
It  has  been  placed  under  C.  Iwmisiiharica,  but,  judging  from  the 
original  description,  the  leaves  seem  to  be  much  larger  than  in  the 
type  of  the  latter. 

Confer  Haworth,  Kev.  PI.  Succ.  p.  19.  For  a  description  of 
this  plant  see  also  Salm  Dyck,  Obs.  p.  6  (1820). 

C.  ROTUNDiFOLiA  Haworth  in  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  p.  273.  Probably 
not  specifically  distinct  from  C.  hemispharica  L. ;  the  leaves  are 
broader,  branches  less  erect,  and  the  caudex  thicker.  There  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Oxford  Herbarium,  which  may  be  described  as 
follows  : — Leaves  subrotund,  apex  rounded,  margin  sometimes 
somewhat  undulate,  2-5-3-5  cm.  long,  2-2-5  cm.  broad,  glabrous. 
Flowers  subsessile,  solitary  or  rarely  in  twos,  patent  or  erecto- 
patent,  spicato-racemose.  Calyx-lobes  deltoid,  short,  about  1  mm. 
long.  Corolla  tubular,  tube  +  1-1  cm.  long,  lobes  ovate,  sub- 
acuminate,  finally  reflexed  or  subreflexed. 

C.  Zeyheri  Harvey,  Fi.  Capensis,  ii.  p.  377  (1861-1862).  There 
are  specimens  of  this  plant  in  the  Albany  Museum  from  Graaff 
Eeinet,  Geo.  Rattray,  and  rocky  places  near  Grahamstown,  S. 
Schdnland,  no.  709.  These  have  been  compared  with  Zcyher, 
no.  2571,  the  type  of  C.  Zei/heri  Harvey;  and  also  with  the  type  of 
(J.  crhtata  Haworth  (Phil.  Mag.  1827,  274),  and  we  think  that  these 
species  should  be  united.  The  key  to  these  plants  in  Harvey's 
B'lora  Capends  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  leaves  of  C.  cristata 
arc  there  described  as  glabrous,  which  is  incorrect.  Haworth's  is 
the  earliest  name. 

C.  CoopEiu  Baker  in  ilcfugium  Botanicum,  tab.  72  (1869).  This 
species  was  discovered  on  the  Zuurberg  Eange  by  Thus.  Cooper.  It 
may  only  be  a  variety  of  C.  maculata  Salm  Dyck. 

n  2 
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Var.  iMMAcuLATA  vav.  nov.  Caulis  brevis  crassus.  Folia  nt  in 
typi  sed  baud  maculata.  Scapus  glaucus,  12-30-florus.  Calycis 
lobi  lanceolato-acuminati. 

Hab.  Graaff  Eeinet,  G.  Eattray.  In  flower,  Nov.  1897  ; 
flowered  at  Grabamstown,  Jan.  1900  and  1901. 

Koot  fibrous.  Stem  sliort,  tbick.  Leaves  5-0-7"0  cm.  long, 
2"5-3*4  cm.  broad  at  broadest  point  just  below  tbe  apex.  Calyx- 
lobes  just  over  1  mm.  long.  Corolla-tube  ±  1  cm.  long ;  lobes 
4  mm.  long. 

C.  CLAViFOLiA  Hawortb  in  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  p.  274.  There  are 
no  specimens  in  the  Oxford  Herbarium.  It  is  considered  by  Harvey 
as  a  doubtful  synonym  of  C.  cristata,  but  Hawortb  considered  it 
distinct,  although  closely  allied,  and  in  this  opinion  we  concur. 
There  is  a  good  water-colour  drawing  of  this  plant  in  the  Kew 
collection.  The  following  is  the  original  diagnosis  and  descrip- 
tion : — "  C.  (club-leaved  branny)  foliis  petiolatis  claviformibus  in- 
curvautibus,  apice  subcrispo  acuminulato.  Florebat  cum  prrecedente 
in  Sept.  1826,  G.  H.  Descriptio.  Priori  valde  aftinis  at  abunde 
distincta  videtur.  Folia  subtrientalia,  plus  quam  duplo  angustiora, 
petiolo  magis  incurvo,  vix  puberula,  ramentis  caulinis  forte  pauci- 
oribus  ;  cum  eodem  modo  fiorendi ;  tubo  subiucurvo  robustiore, 
viridi ;  laciniis  intus  albis,  extus  (uno  latere)  purpureis,  et  basi 
undato-sublobulatis  ut  in  priore." 

In  shape  of  leaf  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  0.  Cooped. 

C.  EHOMBiFOLiA  Haworth  in  Phil.  Mag.  1825,  p.  83 ;  Eefugium 
Botanicum,  tab.  36  (1868).  There  are  no  specimens  in  the  Oxford 
Herbarium.  The  plant  figured  in  the  liefuyium  difiers  from  its 
near  allies  (C  heinisphcErica  Linn.,  C.  maculata  Salm  Dyck,  and 
C,  rotundifolia  Haworth)  in  its  obovate  spathulate  leaves,  which 
are  longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  than  the  others.  The 
raceme  is  either  simple  or  forked.  It  flowered  at  Grabamstown  in 
the  spring  of  1898. 

C.  MACULATA  Salm Dyck,  Obs.  p.  5  (1820).  C.  alteniansILayfOvth, 
Suppl.  PI.  Succ.  p.  26,  ex  Salm  Dyck,  I.e.,  non  Willd.  There  is  a 
specimen  named  C.  maculatnm  by  Haworth  in  the  Oxford  Her- 
barium, and  a  water-colour  drawing  in  Herb.  Kew. 

Salm  Dyck's  diagnosis  is  as  follows; — "  C.  suffrutescens,  foliis 
ovato-spathulatis  basi  subauriculatis,  carnosis,  nitidis,  utrinque 
maculis  atro-rubentibus  notatis.     Floribus  spicatis  subalternis." 

The  following  notes  are  from  Haworth's  specimen : — Leaves 
few,  obovate  or  obcordate  emarginate,  apex  obtuse  with  a  short 
acumen,  margin  cartilaginous  sometimes  undulate,  base  cuneate, 
4.2-4-5  cm.  long,  2-3-3'3  cm.  broad  at  the  broadest  point,  which 
is  about  one-fourth  of  tbe  total  length  from  the  apex.  Flowers 
sessile,  solitary,  numerous,  erecto -patent,  alternate,  arranged  in  a 
lax  spike.  Peduncle  terminal,  terete,  of  a  purplish  colour.  Calyx- 
lobes  short  (about  1  mm.  long).  Corolla  tubular  somewhat  ventri- 
cose  above  the  calyx,  i  8  mm.  long  ;  lobes  erect  or  erecto-patent, 
-t  3  mm.  long,  acute. 

The  flowers,  as  stated,  are  solitary,  while  those  of  the  plant 
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figured  in  the  Refnginm,  tab.  35,  are  often  geminate  ;    this  figure 
may  represent  a  spotted  variety  of  C.  rhombifolia  Haw. 

C.  NANA  N.  E.  Brown  in  Gard.  Chron.  3rd  Series,  xxx.  270 
(1901).  This  is  stated  to  be  nearly  related  to  C.  hemisphcerica. 
The  peduncle  is  terminal  and  one-flowered. 

C.  Alstoni,  sp.  nov.  Suffrutex.  Caulis  brevissimus.  Folia 
opposita  sparsa  erecta  vel  suberecta  crassa  oblanceolatavel  auguste 
obovata  apice  rotuudata  vel  submucrouata  utrinque  subplana  ma- 
culata,  cr.  3-4  mm.  crassa,  4-0-7"0  cm.  longa,  2-0-2-3  cm.  lata. 
Scapus  erectus  glaucus  12-3o-florus  simplex,  25-35  cm.  longus. 
Flores  erecto-patentes  ut  in  affinibus  subsessiles  vel  sessiles  vel 
solitarii  vel  geminati  vel  ternatim  dispositi.  Bractea  ad  basin 
florum  minutfe  acutfe  +  1  mm.  longae.  Calycis  lobi  lanceolati 
acuminati  1-1-25  mm.  longi.  Corollfe  tubus  1-2-1-3  cm.  longus 
cyliudraceus  quam  calyx  6-7-plo  longior  lobi  reflexi  et  tubo  retro- 
adpressi  deltoideo-acumiuati  vix  2  mm.  longi.  Filamenta  longiora 
corollae  tubum  superantia  et  ut  corollfe  lobi  demum  reflexa.  Squam99 
longiores  quam  latae  apice  subemarginatse. 

Hab.  Namaqualand,  G.  Alston.  Flowered  in  Dr.  Schonland's 
garden,  Grahamstown,  Jan.  1901. 

The  leaves  when  received  were  a  pale  dull  red,  and  remain  so 
when  grown  in  the  open,  but  in  the  shade  they  become  greenish 
and  speckled.  Flowers  shortly  pedicellate  in  a  spiciform  raceme. 
Corolla-tube  quite  cylindrical,  lobes  reflexed  and  edges  bent  over, 
deltoid  acuminate,  hardly  2  mm.  long.  Long  stamens  exceeding 
the  corolla-tube,  also  reflexing  a  day  or  two  after  the  flower  has 
opened.  Flowers  green  tinged  with  red  outside  and  inside,  except 
reflexed  petals  pale  pink. 

C.  cARYOPHYLLACEA  Buriu.  Prod.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  13  (1768).  This 
plant  was  figured  by  Burman  in  his  Decades,  t.  17,  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Bolus  in  considering  this  identical  with  a  plant  collected 
by  him  "  in  fissuris  rupium  in  monte  Tandjesberg  prope  Graaff 
Keinet,  no.  758."  The  only  noticeable  discrepancy  is  that  the 
pedicels  are  much  thicker  in  the  plant  than  in  the  drawing.  The 
plant  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bolus  to  be  vei-y  rare,  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing rediscovery  of  one  of  the  older  species.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  C.  jaswinijJora  Salm  Dyck,  of  which  we  give  a 
description  drawn  up  from  authentic  material,  and  of  which  there 
are  specimens  in  the  Oxford  Herbarium  from  Salm  Dyck  and 
Haworth : — Stem  rather  thick,  branching,  +  G'O  cm.  long,  sufi'ru- 
tcscent.  Leaves  fleshy,  oblanceolate  or  oblong  spathulate,  green, 
shining,  1-3-3-Ocm.  long,  and  -O-l-Scm.  broad  at  broadest,  obtuse. 
Scape  13-15  cm.  long,  4-6-flowered.  Pedicels  sometimes  rather 
short,  thickened  obclavate,  3-5  mm.,  sometimes  scape  branches, 
and  branches  in  one  case  reach  5'5  cm.  long,  ascending.  "Flowers 
erect,  with  a  green  tube  and  a  rcvolute  purple  and  white  limb." 
Calyx-lobes  triangular  acute,  1-5  mm.  long.  Corolla-tube  +  1*4  cm. 
long,  lobes  ovate  acute,  nearly  5  mm.  long.  Stamens  included. 
Squama)  longer  than  broad. 

The   alliance   of   this   plant   is   with    C.   hemispha:rica   in    the 
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structure  of  the  flowers,  altliougli  the  character  of  the  iuflorescence 
in  Sect.  II.  SpicatcB  would  have  to  he  somewhat  modified  to  admit 
of  its  being  placed  there.  

Explanation  of  Plates. 

431.  Cotyledon  undulata  Haworth. 

432.  ,,  crassifoHa  Haworth. 

433.  ,,  contscans  Haworth  (=  C.  canalifolia  Haworth). 

434.  ,,  tricuapidata  Haworth. 

435.  ,,  rotundifolia  Haworth. 

From  photograi^hs  of  Haworth's  types  preserved  in  the  University  Her- 
barium, Oxford.  All  about  half  natural  size  ;  the  exact  dimensions  ascertain- 
able from  the  centimetre  scale  photographed  with  each. 


NOEFOLK     NOTES. 
By  C.  E.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  and  Arthur  Bennett,  F.L.S. 

In  July,  1900,  we  spent  a  fortnight  in  Norfolk,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Bennett.  We  saw  a  good  many  of  the  rarer  "  Broad  "  plants, 
but  not  Senecio  palustris,  which  the  marshman  told  us  had  been 
"  carried  away  in  a  hamper  "  two  years  before.  It  was  annoying 
to  hear  this,  as  it  had  been  rooted  up  from  the  same  place  some 
years  ago.  I  hope  the  next  man  who  attempts  it  will  get  the 
"  accidental  ducking  "  we  suggested  to  the  man  ! 

Some  of  these  notes  are  given  because  they  are  in  books  not 
easily  accessible.  With  what  has  appeared  in  this  Journal,  and  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society, 
they  contain  nearly  all  that  has  been  published  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Trimmer's  Supplement  to  his  Norfolk  Flora  in  1885.  Some 
of  the  notes  are  taken  from  a  list  of  plants  mentioned  in  Smith's 
English  Flora,  and  compared  with  Smith's  herbarium  at  the 
Linnean  Society  in  July,  1867  ;  others  are  from  a  list  of  Norfolk 
plants  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  British  Museum.  These  lists  were 
compiled  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Glasspoole,  and  given  by  him  to  A.  Bennett. 

Norfolk  has  the  misfortune  to  be  divided  for  botanical  purposes 
in  three  different  ways.  The  Kev.  G.  Munford,  in  White's  History 
and  Directory  of  the  County  (ed.  3,  1864),  makes  four  divisions — 
W.,  N.C.,  S.E.,  and  E.  Mr.  Watson  divides  it  into  east  and  west 
by  the  1°  of  longitude  E.  of  Greenwich  ;  and  theEev.  K.  Trimmer, 
in  his  Supplement  to  his  Norfolk  Flora,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
"  Meals  "  at  Stiffkey,  through  East  Dereham  and  East  Harling,  to 
where  the  Little  Quae  separates  Bio'  Norton  from  Suffolk ;  this  is 
almost  the  same  as  Mr.  Watson's,  the  two  supposed  lines  being 
only  about  two  miles  apart.  In  any  future  Flora  of  the  County, 
all  these  divisions  will  have  to  be  ignored,  and  some  more  natural 
ones  found. 

The  sign  *  indicates  an  addition  to  the  county  flora ;  f  denotes 
an  alien.  The  numbers  27,  28,  indicate  respectively  Watson's  sub- 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Norfolk;  where  no  number  is  given, 
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27   is   meant.      The   Characece  have    been    seen   by  the  Messrs. 
Groves. 

Thalictmm  minus  L.  28.  Plantation  at  Croxton,  on  the  Mund- 
ford  Road;  E.  Forster's  herb,  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mas. 

Mi/osnnis  minimus  L.  Roydon?]::  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  Furrows 
of  St.' Faith's  Fair-staud,  1779;  Herb.  Smith. 

Banunculns  Linr/ua  L.     By  Stalham  Dike  ;  A.  B. 

B.  confimis  (Godr.).  28.  Wolferton ;  G.  0.  Drucein  Becord  Cluh 
Beport,  1884-6,  p.  115. 

Papaver  fnjbridum  L,  Half  a  mile  out  of  St.  Benedict's  Gate, 
Norwich,  1779  ;  Mr.  Pitchford  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus. 

Bcemeria  hyhrida  DC.  28.  Swaffham ;  Dr.  Jermyn,  Herb.  Brit. 
Mus.  In  the  Phytologist,  v.  255,  291,  n.s.  (1861),  Mr.  W.  Winter 
states  that  this  plant  grows  in  some  fields  not  far  from  Castle  Acre 
Priory,  near  Swaffham  ;  also  at  Little  Cressingham,  and  at  Fritton, 
two  miles  from  Long  Stratton.  This  botanist's  records  have  not 
been  accepted  without  doubt,  still  the  plant  would  be  worth  a 
search,  as  it  has  not  been  gathered  in  Cambridgeshire  for  the  last 
few  years.  He  says  it  flowers  in  June,  and  grows  on  gravelly 
hills. 

Fumaria  parviflora  Lam.  28.  Near  Lynn ;  B.  Bray,  Becord 
Club  Bejjort,  1881-2,  p.  184. 

Arabis  pcrfoliata  Lam.  Roadside-bank  between  Horstead  and 
Frettenham,  plentiful;  C.  E.  S.  28.  Hedge-bank  near  Harling 
Station  !  Herb.  B.  Barrington.  Thompson's  Grove,  Thorpe,  1779  ; 
Herb.  Brit.  Mus. 

Sisymbrium  officinale  Scop.  var.  -'-leiocarpum  DC.     Palling. 

S.  Sophia  L.  By  Martham  Staithe  ;  A.  B.  By  field  between 
Horstead  and  Frettenham  ;  C.  E.  S.  East  Runton  ;  C.  Bailey, 
Becord  Club  Beport,  1874,  p.  52.  Roadside  between  Ingham  and 
Palling. 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides  L.     Field  near  Sutton  Church. 
\Saponaria  officinalis  L.     Hedge  by  the  Bungay  Road  at  Had- 
disco,  and  under  a  wall  at  the  entrance  to  Lower  Sheringham ; 
D.  Turner  in  But.  Guide,  p.  431. 

■\Silene   dichotoma   Ehrh.      Field   between    Stalham  Green  and 
Ingham. 

S.  anijlica  L.     Mundesley  ;  A.  B.     Palling. 

S.  conica  L.  Cliffs  beyond  Cromer  1 ;  C.  Bailey,  Becord  Club  Beport, 
1874,  p.  54. 

Stellaria  aquatica  Scop.  By  Burc  near  Lamas,  and  also  between 
Little  Hautbois  and  Coltishall  ;  C.  E.  S. 

S.  palustris  Retz.  By  Stalham  Dike  ;  A.  B.  Marsh  near 
Whitesley  ;  Flegg  Burgh  Fen. 

Sityina  nodosa  Fenzl.  Near  Lambs  Holes,  Newton  ;  C.  E.  S. 
Bank  of  stream  from  Martham  Broad  ;  marsh  near  V/hitesloy  ; 
near  Thurnc. 

S.  apetala  L.  Ormsby  ;  Druce,  Becord  Club  Beport,  1883,  p.  83. 
28.  Near  Swaffham ;  B.  Bray,  Becord  Cluh  Beport,  1880,  p.  182. 


I  There  are  two  Roydons  in  Norfolk,  one  in  West,  one  in  East. 
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Spergularia  margmata  Syme.  28.  Holme  ;  G.  C.  Druce  in 
Record  Club  Report,  1884-6,  p.  117. 

Holosteum  umheUatnm  L.  Walls  near  the  Close,  Norwich,  1801. 
Norwich  walls  near  Magdalen  Gate,  1779  ;  Herb.  Brit.  Mns. 

Spergnla  arvensis  L.  *var.  vulgaris  (Boenn.).  Field  near  Fretten- 
ham  Church  ;  C.  E.  S.  Cultivated  field  near  Palling.  —  "Var. 
sativa  (Boenn.).     Field  near  Frettenham  Church  ;  C.  E.  S. 

Montia  fontana  L.  '"var.  erecta  Pers.     Newton  Common;  C.  E.  S. 

Medicago  falcata  L.  (var.  fl.  purp.).  Yarmouth  Denes;  Wigg  in 
Bot.  Guide,  p.  441. 

M.  sylvestris  Fr.     Lakenham,  1783  ;  Herb.  Brit.  Mns. 
\MelUotHs  alba  Desr.     28.  Among  lucerne  at  Hilgay  ;  Miss  Bell 
in  Cyb.  Brit.  1847,  p.  289. 

Trifolium  squamosum  L.  Thorpe,  1779  ;  Mr.  Crowe  in  Herb. 
Brit.  Mus. 

Onobrt/chis  viciafolia  Scop.  Fields  between  Cromer  andKunton  ; 
C.  Bailey" in  Bot.  Exch.  Club  Rep.  1891. 

Vicia  latlujroides  L.     Yarmouth  ;  D.  Turner,  Herb.  Brit.  Mus. 

Lathyrns  Aphaca  L.     Forncet ;  Mr.  Fox  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus. 

L.  palustris  L.     Ormsby  Broad  ;  H.  G.  Glasspoole  ! 

Geum  rivale  L.  28.  Woolverton  Wood  (Martyn).  Fincham 
(Eev.  E.  Forby)  ;  Bot.  Guide,  p.  433. 

Potentilla  argentea  L.  Between  Buxton  and  Little  Hautbois 
Hall;  C.  E.  S. 

P.  palustris  Scop.  Flegg  Burgh  Fen  ;  A.  B.  Near  Lambs 
Holes,  Newton  ;  C.  E.  S.     Marsh  near  Whitesley. 

Agrimonia  odorata  Mill.     Near  Lambs  Holes,  Newton  ;   C.  E.  S. 

Pyrus  Mains  L.  var.  acerba  DC.  Lane  south  of  Stalham  Green, 
towards  marshes. 

Parnassia  palustris  L.  Near  Lambs  Holes,  Newton;  C.  E.  S. 
Bank  of  Stalham  Dike  ;  near  Thurne.  28.  Ashill,  1799  ;  Herb. 
Smith. 

Tillaa  miiscosa  L.  Yarmouth  Denes,  especially  about  the  Whales 
Jaw  Bones  ;  Wigg  in  Bot.  Guide,  p.  424.  28.  South  gravel  walk 
at  Holkham,  1822  ;  Herb.  Smith. 

Cicuta  virosaJj.     By  Stalham  Dike  ;  A.  B.    By  Kollesby  Broad. 

Carum  segetum  Benth.  &  Hook.  fil.  Hedge  adjoining  a  public- 
house  at  Acle,  by  the  Dam  ;  Wigg  in  Bot.  Guide,  p.  428. 

Sium  latifolium  L.  By  Stalham  Dike.  Flegg  Burgh  Fen; 
A.  B. 

(Enanthefistulosa  Ij.  Newton  Common  ;  C.  E.  S.  Marsh  near 
Whitesley ;  Flegg  Burgh  Fen  ;  near  Ormesby  Bridge. 

(E .  Phellandrium  liO^m.  Near  Filby  Bridge.  28.  Lynn;  B.  D. 
Wardale,  1844,  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus. 

Peucedanum  palustre  Moench.  Flegg  Burgh  Fen  ;  A.  B.  Near 
Belaugh  and  Bridge  Broads  ;  C.  E.  S.  By  River  Bure,  near  mouth 
of  Ant;  near  Martham  Broad ;  marsh  near  Whitesley;  near  Black- 
fleet  Broad  ;  by  EoUesby  Broad  ;  near  Thurne. 

Adoxa  Moschatellina  L.  In  a  close  lane  near  Lakenham  Church, 
1780 ;  Herb.  Smith. 

Galium  erectum  Huds.    Bank  near  Station  at  Coltishall;  C.  E.  S. 
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G.  anglicnm  Huds,  28.  Castle  Acre  laiins ;  K.  Trimmer,  1836, 
Herb.  J.  A.  Power  in  Holmesdale  Nat.  Hist.  Club  Museum,  Keigate. 

Volerianella  rimosa  Bast.  Cornfield  between  Fellbrigg  Green 
and  Cromer;  C.  Bailey  in  Bnt.  Exch.  Club  Rep.  1891. 

\Erigeron  canadense  L.      Near  Norwicb.     Field  near    Coltisball 
Station  ;  C.  E.  S.     Stalbam,  near  Staitbe. 

Filar/0  spathulata  Presl.  Field  near  Little  Hautbois !  Miss 
M.  C.  Taylor.  Plentiful,  witb  qermanica,  in  field  near  Fretteubam 
Cburcb  ;  C.  E.  S. 

Inula  Helenium  L.  Meadow  at  Bougbton,  near  Stoke  ;  Rev.  R. 
Forby  in  Bot.  Guide,  p.  443. 

Artemisia  vulgaris  L.,  var.  Roadside  bank  between  Stalbam 
Green  and  Ingbam.  A  very  peculiar  form  witb  dense  reddisb 
inflorescence,  forming  a  compact  spike. 

Cnicus  pratensis  Willd.  By  River  Bure,  near  moutb  of  Ant ; 
near  Tburne. 

Hieracium  umbcllatmn  L.  By  field-path  near  Hainford;  C.E.S. 
Roadside  between  Ingbam  and  Stalbam. 

"  Leontodon  palustre.  Elliugbam  Fen  (Woodward).  Lower  Com- 
mon at  Heydon  (Rev.  H.  Bryant)  "  ;  Bot.  Guide,  p.  442. 

Pyrola  rotnndifolia  L.  Near  Blackfleet  Broad.  First  discovered 
here  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Cotton,  circa  1890.  Though  a  rare  species  in 
Norfolk,  it  still  grows  in  three  or  four  localities,  but  nowhere  in 
such  abundance  as  in  this  station. 

i^^  Li/siiiiachia  punctata  L.  28.  Hingham  !  "  ;  Bab.  Man.  ed.  8, 
p.  291  '(1881)- 

[Statice  rarijiora  Drej.  Li  Top.  Bot.  West  Norfolk  is  given  for 
this,  and  in  Trimmer's  Supplement  East  Norfolk  also  ;  with  the 
Flora  eleven  stations  are  given  for  this  plant,  and  Prof.  Babington 
records  "all  four  species  at  Cley."  Mr.  Geldart  tells  me  that  the 
specimen  in  Prof.  Babington's  herbarium  at  Cambridge  is  only  a 
form  of  Limoniuni,  and  bo  knows  no  certain  specimen  of  nui flora 
for  the  county.  In  Suffolk,  in  1901,  I  saw  thousands  of  Limoniam, 
varying  from  the  ordinary  form  to  the  var.  pyranddalis,  at  Thorpe 
and  Aldborough,  but  no  rarijlora  ;  A.  B.] 

{JSbjDsutis  repens  Don.  This  is  not  certainly  known  for  either 
Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  bat  occurs  in  Cambridgeshire — "  Baitsbite. 
J.  A.  Power"  (in  Herb.  Holmesdale  Nat.  Hist.  Club) — though 
unrecorded  by  Babington  in  his  Flora.] 

Volvulus  Soldanella  Jung.  28.  Hunstanton ;  H.  Babcr,  Herb. 
Brit.  Mits. 

Hyoscyamus  nigcr  L.  var.  pallid iis.  28.  Smith  (Engl.  FJ.  i.  316) 
mentions  a  variety  with  veinlcss  flowers  found  at  Fincbam  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Forby;  this  Syme  (Engl.  Bot.  ed.  3,  vi.  100)  identifies 
with  II.  pallidus  Kit. 

Verbasriim  thapso-nigruin  Schiedc.  28.  "Found  by  Mr  Dawson 
Turner  at  Barton,  near  Swaffbam";  Syme,  Engl.  /jof.  cd.3,vi.ll8. 

V.  nigro-jruh-crulcntum  Sm.  28.  Beechamwell ;  D.  Turner  in 
Bot.  Guide,  p.  426. 

V.  nir/ro-hjchnitis  Schiede.  Near  Yarmouth ;  D.  Turner  in 
With.  Arr.  ed.  6,  iii.  340  (1810). 
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[Veronica  spicata  L.  The  record  in  Top.  Bot.  p.  287,  "  28.  Nor- 
folk, W.  Wardale,"  must  be  expunged,  as  Wardale's  specimen  in 
Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  is  rightly  identified  by  Watson  with  V.  officinalis.] 

V.  triphyllos  L.  28.  Great  Wretham ;  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  This 
is  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Thetford. 

Orobanche  purpurea  Jacq.  West  Runton  Churchyard ;  H.  D. 
Geldart.  Overstrand ;  H.  T.  Mennell,  1888.  No  doubt  sporadic, 
but  I  saw  it  in  one  place  only  in  1900 ;  A.  B. 

Utricularia  intermedia  Hayne.  The  note  of  doubt  to  West  Nor- 
folk under  this  (Top.  Bot.  p.  333)  can  be  expunged,  as,  although 
Mr.  Watson  thought  it  might  apply  to  neglecta,  there  is  another 
locality  in  Trimmer's  Supplement  for  West  Norfolk.  In  East 
Norfolk  it  was  found  by  the  Rev.  C.  Davie  at  Thurne,  and  by  the 
Messrs.  Groves  near  Stalham,  &c.  (Journ.  Bot.  1893,  374). 

Calamintha  officinalis  Moench.  Near  Walsingham ;  Herb.  B. 
Barrington.  Roadside  between  Martham  Church  and  Staithe ; 
A.  B.  —  "Var.  Briygsii  Syme.  Roadside  bank  near  Wroxham. 
This  is  a  wide  extension  of  its  hitherto  recorded  range  ;  stations  in 
Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Guernsey  being  previously  only 
given  for  this  plant ;  C.  E.  S. 
~^'\Melissa  officinalis  L.     By  roadside,  Coltishall ;  C.  E.  S. 

Scleranthns  perennis  L.  Top.  Bot.  p.  173.  The  doubt  as  to 
East  Norfolk  can  be  expunged,  as  one  of  the  localities  recorded  by 
Trimmer  in  his  Supplement  is  in  East  Norfolk. 

Atriplex  peduncnlata  L.  Banks  of  Breydon,  1802;  E.  Forster 
in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.     This  is  near  Yarmouth. 

Chenopodium  riibniin  L.  var.  -pseudo -hotrgoides  Wats.  28.  Hun- 
stanton ;  Syme's  Fyng.  Bot.  ed.  3. — Var.  glomeratum  Wallr.  Marsh 
at  Holme-next-the-Sea ;  E.  M.  Holmes  ! 

C.  Bonus-Henrictis  L.     Near  Buxton  Church;  C.E.  S. 

Bumex  maritimus  L.  Bank  of  Bure  near  Wroxham  Broad ; 
C.E,  S.  By  Stalham  Dike;  near  New  Cut  between  Ingham  and 
Palling. 

B.  limosus  Thuill.  Bank  of  Bure  near  Wroxham  Broad,  and 
near  Wroxham  Staithe  ;  C.  E.  S.     Bank  of  Stalham  Dike. 

B.  pulcher  L.  Near  Buxton  Church,  and  between  Buxton  and 
Little  Hautbois  Hall.     Common  about  Coltishall ;  C.  E.  S. 

Daphne  Mezereum  L.  On  a  bushy  hillock  in  a  marshy  spot  near 
Thurne,  bearing  good  fruit.  |  In  Trimmer's  Flora  of  Norfolk  (1876) 
only  one  station  is  given  for  this  plant,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  no  other  station  has  since  been  recorded.  It  was  shaded 
by  low  bushes  in  one  small  clump.  Perhaps  bird-sown,  though  the 
spot  is  very  wild. 

Betula  verrucosa  Ehrh.  and  B.  glutinosa  Fr.  Copse,  Sprowston; 
E.  F.  Linton  in  Becord  Club  Beport,  1881-2,  p.  195. 

Viscum  album  L.  Mr.  Trimmer  (Suppl.)  says  that  the  owner  of 
Arminghall  Hall  showed  him  the  plant  on  various  trees.  "Haw- 
thorn trees  at  Arminghall,  1779"  ;  Herb.  Smith, 

Mercurialis  annua  L.     Near  Stalham. 

t  I.  e.  in  E.  Norfolk. 
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Liparis  Loeselii  Eicli.  We  saw  this  in  a  swampy  place  near 
Thurne,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  C.  Davie  about  1887. 
"We  also  saw  it  near  Eanwortb.  It  still  grows  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge,  but  is  probably  extinct  in  Hunts, 
where  it  was  gathered  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  in  1841 ! 

Ejiipactis  paliistn's  Crantz.    Near  Lambs  Holes,  Newton  ;  C.  E.  S. 
Marsh  near  Whitesley  ;  near  Blackfleet  Broad  ;  near  Thurne. 
Orchis  latifolia  L.     Marsh  near  Whitesley. 

Habenaria  conopsea  Benth.  and  H.  hifoUa  R.  R.  Near  Ranworth 
Broad. 

Allium  vineale  L.  var.  bulhifenim  Syme.  Roadside  bank  near 
Ingham. 

Juncus  Gerardi  Lois.  28.  Hunstanton  ;  T.  B.  Blow  in  Record 
Club  Rqwrt,  1877,  p.  224.  Trimmer  (Flora,  p.  147  ;  Suppl.  p.  59) 
gives  only  J.  compressus  Jacq.  Nearly  all  the  stations  given  by  him 
are  probably  referable  to  Gerardi ;  I  have  only  seen  compressus  in 
one  place  ;  A.  B. 

J.  compressus  Jacq.     Marsh  near  Whitesley. 
Sparganium  simplex  Huds.     Near  Filby  Bridge. 
Alisma   ranunculoidcs  L.      Near   Bure,    near  Little  Hautbois ; 
C.E.S.     Marsh  near  Whitesley;  Flegg  Burgh  Feu ;  by  Ormesby 
Bridge. 

Triijlochin  palustre  L.  Near  Bure,  near  Little  Hautbois.  Near 
Lambs  Holes,  Newton  ;  C.  E.  S.     Marsh  near  Whitesley. 

Potamogeton  pohjgoniJ'oUus  Pourr.  Ditch  near  Sutton  Church; 
A.  B. 

P.  coloratus  Hornem.     Hickliug  ;  T.  A.  Cotton  ! 
P.  alpinus  Balb.      Dyke  near  Belaugh  Broad;  C.E.S.     28. 
Norfolk  West ;  Hind,  sp.     This  occurs  near  Brandon,  on  the  Nor- 
folk side. 

P.  Incens  L.  Abundant  in  the  Bure  from  Thurne  Mouth  to 
Ranworth  ;  Womack  Broad  ;  abundant  in  the  New  Cut  at  Palling 
Bridge. 

P.  pralongus  Wulf.  Abundant  in  the  Hundred  Stream  from 
Martham  Staithe  to  Martham  Broad;  A.B. 

P.  :.ostiraJ'oU}is  Sclunn.     Barton  Turf ;  Mrs.  Cotton  ! 
P.  acutifu'lius  Link.     28.  Wrettou  Fen ;  Herb.  A.  B. 
P.  obtusifolius'M.  &K.     StalhamDike;  A.B.     Hickling ;  Mrs. 
Cotton  !     Barton  Broad  ;  New  Cut,  between  Ingham  and  PalHng. 
28.  Thompson's  Water  ;  G.  R.  Bullock- Webster  ! 

P.  Friesii  Rupr.  Stalham  Dike  ;  A.  B.  Barton;  Mrs.  Cotton! 
Hickling  ;  T.  A.  Cotton  !  Ringmero,  near  Roundbam  Junction  ; 
G.  R.  Bullock-Webster.  Dike  near  Martham  Staithe;  Filby  Broad; 
New  Cut,  between  Ingham  and  Palling. 

Zawticlu'llia  pedunrulata  Fr.      28.  Wolferton  ;  G.  C.  Druce  in 
Piccord  Club  Report,  1884-G,  p.  134. 
Scirpus Jluituns  Ij.     Stalham;  A.B. 

S.  Caricis  Retz.     Ijungay,  Norfolk ;  D.  Stock  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus. 
Schceinis  nigricans  L.     Near  Ranworth  Broad  and  Stalham ;  A.  B. 
Beeston    Bog,    near   Cromer ;    Miss  D.  M.  Iliggins.      Marsh   near 
Whitesley. 
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CI adiuni  jamai cense  Crantz.  Neav  Ranwortli  BroaJ  ;  A.  B.  By 
Hundred  Stream,  near  Marfcham ;  by  Wliitesley  and  Heigham 
Sound. 

Carex  pulicaris  L,     Near  Thurne. 

C.  teretiiiscida  Good.     By  Stalham  Dike;  marsh  near  Wliitesley. 

C.  divulsa  Good.  Eoadside  bank  between  Stalham  Green  and 
Ingham. 

C.  rostrata  Stokes.     Flegg  Burgh  Feu  ;  bank  of  Stalham  Dike. 

C.  extensa  Good.  28  is  queried  in  Top.  Bot.,  but  I  have  gathered 
the  plant  in  that  vice-county,  and  it  is  recorded  in  Journ.  Bot.  1899, 
272,  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton.  I  have  also  a  note  of  Mr.  Druce 
finding  it  at  Holme  in  188i  ;  A.  B. 

C.  Hiidsonii  Ar.  Benn.  St.  Faith's,  1781 ;  Mr.  Pitchford  in 
Herb.  Brit.  31iis. 

C.  strigosa  Huds.  Bungay,  1799 ;  S.  P.  Woodward  in  Herb. 
Brit.  Mus. 

C.  Pseudo-cijperus  L.  By  Rollesby  Broad  ;  bank  of  Stalham 
Dike  ;  New  Cut,  between  Ingham  and  Palling. 

\Panicum  Crus-galli  L.     About  Norwich ;   Sowerby's  Grasses  of 
Great  Britain. 

Digitaria  humifusa  Pers.  28  is  queried  in  Top.  Bot.,  but,  as 
Borrer  thought  (cfr.  Hooker,  Brit.  Fl.  59  (1835)),  it  seems  more 
likely  to.  have  been  this  species  that  occurred  near  Witchingham 
than  D.  sanguinale  Scop. 

Apera  Spica-venti  Beauv.  Cultivated  field  near  Frettenham 
Church,  plentiful ;  C.  E.  S. 

Calamagrostis  lanceolata  Roth.  Wroxham  Broad,  north  end. 
Near  Belaugh  and  Bridge  Broads  ;  C.  E.  S.  Stalham  Dike  ;  by 
Rollesby  Broad ;  by  the  River  Bure,  opposite  St.  Benet's  Abbey  ruins. 

Aira  idiginosa  Weihe.  27  is  queried  in  Top.  Bot.,  but  the  two 
localities  there  intended  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1869,  353)  are  certainly 
in  East  Norfolk,  being  eight  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Norwich 
respectively. 

Ghjceria  j^rocumbens  Dum.  South  Denes,  Yarmouth,  1835  ; 
F.  Barnard  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus. 

G.  Borreri  Bab.  Yarmouth  ;  Jordan  in  Piecord  Club  Report, 
1879,  p.  63.  South  Denes,  Yarmouth,  1873  ;  Trimen  in  Herb. 
Brit.  Mus, 

Festuca  rubra  L.  var.  arenaria  (Osb.).  Y'^armouth  ;  H.  D.  Gel- 
dart  in  Watson,  Exch.  Club  Rep.  1892-3. 

"  Triticum  acutum  DC."  Yarmouth,  Breydon  Shore ;  G.  C.  Druce, 
Record  Club  Report,  1883,  p.  53. 

Lastrcea  Tlielypteris  Presl.  Horning  Fen  ;  D.  Turner  in  Bot. 
Guide,  p.  448. 

L.  cristata  Presl.  In  great  abundance  near  Whitesley,  where 
Mr.  T.  A.  Cotton  discovered  it  in  1890.  This  is  decidedly  becoming 
rare  in  most  of  its  counties,  in  Yorkshire  verging  on  extinction. 
In  this  Norfolk  station  it  occurs  in  great  abundance,  it  being 
impossible  in  many  parts  to  walk  without  treading  on  the  fronds. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  very  accessible,  and  is  specially  protected  by 
the  owner  of  the  land. 
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L,  nliginosa  Newman.  This  grew  with  the  preceding  species, 
and  seemed  to  prefer  the  bushy  hillocks  that  rise  here  and  there 
above  the  level  of  the  marsh,  its  roots  probably  in  the  water 
(certainly  so  in  the  winter),  but  still  not  in  such  wet  places  as 
cristata.  It  was  associated  with  L.  spiniilosa.  A  much  disputed 
plant,  on  which  many  and  diverse  opinions  were  published  in  the 
old  series  of  the  Phijtoloyist. 

Osmunda  regalis  h.  Calthorpe  Broad,  abundant;  A.  B.  Marsh 
near  Whitesley. 

Ophiofflossum  vulgatum  L.  Bank  of  Dike  from  Martham  Broad; 
marsh  near  Whitesley. 

Botrychium  Lunaria  Sw.     Seething  ;  Mr.  Kett,  Herb.  Smith. 

Pilularia  cjlobuUfera  L.  St.  Faith's  Newton  Bogs  (Pitchford)  ; 
Filby  Common  (Stone) ;  sides  of  turf-pits  at  Heigham  and  Horning 
(D.  Turner) ;   Bot.  Guide,  p.  449. 

Chara  frag  His  Desv.     Blackfleet  Broad. 

C.  aspera  Willd.  Heigham  Sound ;  Blackfleet  Broad. — Subsp. 
desmacantha  Groves.     Martham  Broad. 

C.  polijacantha  Braun.  Hickling  ;  Mrs.  C.  Cotton  !  —  Forma 
horrida  Braun.     Martham  Broad. 

C.  contraria  Kuetz.     Rollesby  Broad. 

C.  hispida  L.  Heigham  Sound;  A.  B.  Blackfleet  Broad;  Filby 
Broad. 

Lychnothamnus  stelligerBva^un.  Heigham  Sound;  StalhamDike. 
In  great  abundance  in  the  Hundred  Stream  ;  A.  B.  Blackfleet  and 
Barton  Broads. 

TuUjpeLla  prolifera  Leonh.  Dyke  near  Martham  Staithe.  Mr. 
G.  E.  Bullock-Webster  thinks  that  this  plant  has  not  been  found 
before  in  the  Broads.  Its  only  East  Norfolk  record  is  from  the 
Gillingham  Marshes,  on  the  extreme  south-east  border  of  the  vice- 
county,  where  Mr.  Bullock- Webster  collected  it  four  years  ago. 


lEIS     SPUEIA    Linn.    IN     LINCOLNSHIEE. 
By  E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock,  F.L.S. 

In  June,  1894,  I  received  specimens  of  this  Lis  from  Mr.  F.  M. 
Burton,  F.L.S. ,  who  had  gathered  it  from  one  of  a  number  of 
masses  growing  in  the  pariah  of  Huttoft,  on  the  Lincolnshire 
coast,  i  also  learned,  after  careful  encjuiry  from  the  vicar,  the  Eev. 
W.  T.  Jennings,  that  this  species  was  known  to  have  grown  there 
for  a  hundred  years  at  least,  by  natives  of  the  parish  who  had 
heard  their  elders  talk  of  gathering  its  flowers  for  their  merry- 
makmgs.  In  looking  into  tiie  matter,  I  find  1.  npuria  is  recorded 
as  far  north  as  the  Lanish  Island  of  Saltholm,  in  The  Sound,  a 
little  south  of  Copenhagen,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
Fame  Islands,  on  the  Northumbrian  coast.  It  also  extends  much 
further  south  than  any  English  boil. 

Turning  to  my  locality-register  of  Lincolnshire  plants,  I  dis- 
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covered  the  following  localities  for  a  so-called  I.  fceticUssima  : — 
Bourne  Fen,  after  1836 ;  Friskuey,  1879 ;  and  Sibsey,  1897.  In 
the  last  case  I  have  a  note  that  the  variety  was  supposed  to  be 
citrina.  The  first  locality  is  on  the  authority  of  the  Kev.  J.  Dods- 
worth,  a  first-rate  botanist  for  his  time,  as  I  know  from  having  had 
some  of  his  specimens  which  had  escaped  destruction.  The  other 
two  localities  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify.  None  of  these 
localities  are  suitable  for  L  fcetidissima,  being  either  wet  peat  or 
fen  silt.  The  first  has  long  ago  been  changed  by  drainage  and 
cultivation. 

"With  us  in  Lincolnshire  I.  fcetidissima,  which  is  a  most  doubtful 
native,  was  in  late  years  found  at  least  in  three  places,  but  only 
where  the  influence  of  sandy  limestone  or  chalk  is  found.  The 
fifty-nine  days'  frost  of  1890-91  killed  it  off  at  Howsham.  In 
Careby  Wood  it  has  not  been  seen  since  1883,  though  the  Eev.  W. 
Fowler's  type-specimen  is  in  the  National  Herbarium.  It  was  also 
found  in  the  Shooting  House  Plantation,  Crauwell,  in  1898,  but 
Miss  S.  C.  Stow  informs  me  that  it  is  said  there  was  once  a  cottage 
there. 

With  only  this  evidence  before  me,  and  an  experience  of  nearly 
three  hundred  aliens  in  Lincolnshire  which  are  foreign  to  our  soils, 
though  in  many  cases  natives  of  Great  Britain,  I  am  not  able  to 
give  an  opinion  about  I.  spuria  till  more  facts  are  known.  Like 
Sdimun — a  true  native,  if  we  have  one — I.  spuria  is  on  its  proper 
soil  at  Huttoft ;  but  how  it  comes  about  that  such  a  striking  and 
lovely  plant  should  have  been  passed  over  so  long  is  more  than  I 
can  understand.  It  is  now  found  in  seven  localities  in  five  ditches 
a  little  over  half  a  mile  from  end  to  end;  and  has  been  there  during 
the  memory  of  the  present  and  past  generation  at  least — /.  e.  during 
all  modern  botanical  activity.  Dodsworth's  record  could  not  have 
been  faitiiisd»ia,  on  account  of  the  peaty  locality.  He  was  in  touch 
with  a  number  of  first-rate  botanists  through  Dr.  R.  Latham,  the 
lexicographer 

In  seeking  for  exact  information  everything  fails  us.  There 
was  no  specimen  in  the  ruin  of  the  Dodsworth  collection  I  received 
years  ago  ;  and  Latham's  notes  and  specimens  all  seem  lost.  Not 
a  single  copy  of  his  printed  list  of  Peterborough  plants  appears 
to  have  escaped  destruction.  The  late  Prof.  Babington  said  he 
received  a  copy  between  1830  and  1810.  It  took  a  wide  range, 
if  he  remembered  rightly,  even  into  Lincolnshire,  recording  Herni- 
aria  glabra  for  Wilsford.  Of  this  Dr.  Latham  sent  Babington 
specimens,  which  are  now  in  the  Herbarium  at  Cambridge.  I 
notice  this  lost  list  here  in  case  any  other  worker  knows  of  a  copy. 
I  have  given  the  Dodsworth  note-book,  which  is  an  interleaved 
copy  of  Hooker's  Smith's  Compendium,  1836,  along  with  the  type- 
specimens  of  /.  spuria  in  flower  and  seed,  and  also  a  tube  of  seeds, 
to  the  British  Museum  Herbarium. 
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DuKiNG  1899  and  1900  I  three  times  spent  three  weeks  in  the 
beautiful  but  little-known  district  of  which  Horsted  Keynes,  East 
Sussex,  is  the  centre  ;  and,  finding  that  the  region  was  but  little 
recognized  in  the  late  Rev.  F,  H.  Arnold's  "Flora"  of  the  county 
(1887),  I  devoted  myself  to  working  out  its  botany  as  far  as  a  very 
imperfect  state  of  health  allowed.  The  following  list  is  the  result. 
My  three  visits  varied  in  date  between  May  5  and  August  22,  and 
so  practically  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  floral  year. 

Mr.  Arnold's  District  IV.  represents  the  Ouse  catchment  area. 
He  observes  respecting  it :  "  This  district  has  been  well  worked  out 
by  ...  .  members  of  the  Lewes  and  East  Susses  Natural  History 
Society."  For  the  northern,  the  Wealden,  portion  of  the  district, 
however,  his  records  are  singularly  few;  though  for  its  southern 
part,  to  which  Lewes  is  practically  central,  they  seem  to  be 
numerous  and  general  in  their  distribution.  But  when  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  the  southern  section  records  a  chalk  flora  in  the 
main,  while  the  northern  part  gives  that  of  the  Wealden  sands  and 
valley  clays,  the  importance  of  a  fuller  extension  of  the  enumeration 
for  the  latter  is  apparent.     My  notes  may  therefore  be  of  interest. 

I  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  Messrs.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  and 
F,  Townsend,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ,  and  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Linton,  M.A.,  for 
the  determinations  of  Rosas  and  Menthas,  Euphrasias,  and  Hieracia 
respectively  ;  and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  and  other  friends, 
for  kind  help  in  respect  of  special  cases  connected  with  other  genera 
and  species. 

For  the  four  days  June  29-Jaly  2,  1900,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  F.  Arnold  Lees's  companionship  at  Horsted  Keynes,  and  some 
of  the  best  records  in  my  list  (notably  that  of  Festuca  heterophylla) 
were  due  to  his  quick  observation  and  keen  discrimination. 

Where  Mr.  Arnold  has  simply  given  a  record  implying  general 
distribution  of  a  species,  I  have  accepted  that  as  covering  my  own 
special  area,  but  where  he  has  named  particular  localities  I  have 
done  the  same — mine  being  purely  supplementary  to  his.  The 
plants  marked  ■-'  are,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  new  specific 
records  for  his  District  IV.,  or  new  varietal  discriminations. 

The  new  specific  records  for  the  Watsonian  v.-c.  11,  Sussex 
East,  are  two  only — 

Barbarea  stricta kxidivz.  (or  ?  intermedia  Boreau :  see  observations) ; 

Fcstuca  Ju'ti'ropht/lla  Lam. 

H.  K.  indicates  Horsted  Keynes  village  or  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Other  localities  are  particularized:  none  are  more  than  four 
miles  distant  from  H.  K.,  and  all  are  within  v.-c.  14.  f ,  as  usual, 
marks  introductions. 


X  These  ' '  Notes ' '  were  prepared  some  months  before  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Salmon's  interesting  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  December,  1901. 
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■'Pumuncuhis  peltatus  Schrank,  var.  penicillatus  Lend.  Cat.  Dane- 
hill  Brook  (Wheeler  Wood),  {teste  H.  Groves).  —  '''R.  intermedins 
Hiern,  non  Kuaf.  (=  lutarius  Eevel.) — [teste  H.  Groves).  As  pre- 
ceding.— '■' i?.  sfl/-(io«s  Crautz,  var.  ^jart')t/i(s  (L.).  New-made  road 
beyond  H.  K.  Eailway  Station. 

■■'•  Berberis  vulgaris  L.  Roadside  between  Danehill  and  Ashdown 
Forest. 

■'Barbarea  stricta  Andrz.  Occasional  on  roadside  banks,  H.  K. 
and  High  Brook.  My  naming  has  been  supported  by  Mr.  A.  Ben- 
nett. The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  in  the  Yorkshire  form. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Lees,  however,  considered  the  plant  to  be  intermedia 
Boreau.  He  writes:  "I  am  unconvinced.  I  restrict  'stricta'  to 
the  specimens  that  have  the  half-ripe  siliques  hjinrj  close  and 
spirally  twisted  about  the  rachis,  with  very  minute  bright  yellow 
petals.  I  don't  say  that  intermediates  do  not  occur  :  they  do,  and 
such  with  neither  very  strictly-appressed  pods,  nor  very  patent  ones, 
I  call  intermedia.  My  restricted  stricta  is  truly  an  alien,  confined  to 
mud-banks  of  streams  and  drains  where  manure  or  cotton-mill 
refuse  is  outthrown,  always  commerce-brought  and  near  a  big  water- 
way." Whether  the  H.  K.  form  is  stricta  or  intermedia,  it  is  equally 
a  new  record  for  the  vice-county. 

Cardamine  amara  L.     H.  K.,  below  Ludwell. 

Viola  palnstris  L.     The  Great  Pond;  Stumblewood  Common,  &c. 
■'-Silene   Cucnbalns  Wibel.   var.  pubernla   Syme.     Quarry  on  the " 
Lindfield  Road. 

■''Spergiila  arvensis  L.  var.  vulgaris  (Boenn.).     Various  fields,  H.  K. 

Hypericum  Androsctmum  L.  Roadsides,  H,  K.,  frequent.  —  H. 
elodes  L.     Stumblewood  Common  ;  Ashdown  Forest. 

Rkam)ins  Frangula  L.     By  Great  Pond,  H.  K. 

Melilotns  officinalis  Lam.     Near  H.  K.  station. 

Vicia  Bobartil  Koch.     Frequent  about  village  and  station. 

Prunus  insititia  Huds.  Between  H.  K.  and  Danehill. — P.  avium 
L.     Frequent  about  Birchgrove. 

Geranium  columbinum  L.     H.  K.  village. 

Piubus  Balfourianus Blox.  Lindfield  Road  {teste'Rew.  W.  M.  Rogers). 

Frogaria  elatior  Ehrh.  Bank  below  copse  on  road  to  station,  in 
some  plenty. 

Rosa  tomentosa  Sm. — -'R.  canina  L.  var.  verticillacantha  Baker, 
non  Merat.  —  Var.  urbica  (Leman),  possibly  frondosa  Stev.  All 
Lindfield  Road. 

Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium  L.     Burstow  Bridge  ;  Birchgrove. 
■''\Ribes  Grossularia  L,     Lindfield  Road. 

Sedain  Telephium  L.  var,  purpureum  L.  Between  High  Brook 
and  West  Hoathly. 

Myriophgllum,  spicatum  L.  Pond  on  Ashdown  Forest,  near  Wych 
Cross. 

CaUitriche  hamulata  Kuetz.     As  foregoing. 

Peplis  Portula  L.     Pond  off  Chailey  Road. 
■''Epilobiu)n  montamun  L.  var.  verticiUatu)ii  Koch.     Between  H.K. 
and  Lindfield.  —  E.  adnatum  Griseb.     Between  station  and  Sheriff 
Farm. — E,  obscurum  Schreb.     Chailey  Road. 
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Apium  innndatim.  Reichb.  fil.     The  Great  Pond,  H.  K. 

JEgopodiuin  Fodagraria  L.     H.  K. ;  Birchgrove  ;  Lindfield. 
-•■  Pirn  pi)  I  el  la  SaxiJ'raga  L.  var.  dissecta  With.    Quarrj' on  Lindfield 
Road,  &c. 

Viburnum  Opidus  L.     By  stream,  Lindfield  Road. 

Galium,  erectum  Hads.   Field  between  H.  K.  and  "Valley  Holme." 
■'■Valeriana  sambucifolin  Willd.     Wheeler  Wood,  H.  K. 

Valerimiella  dentata  Poll.      Station  Road. 

(hiaphalium  iilit/inosuin  L.  Abundant.  Mentioned  only  because 
Mr.  Arnold  has  omitted  it  altogether. 

Hideits  tripartita  L.     The  Great  Pond  ;  Broadhurst. 

Achillea  Ftarmica  L.     West  Hoathly  ;  Birchgrove,  &c. 

Anthemis  Cotnla  L.,  form  discoidea.  Near  H.  K.  station. — 
■'A.  arrcnsis  L.  Abtmdant  on  road  from  H.  K.  station  towards 
Highbrook  ;  apparently  introduced.  The  road  was  constructed  only 
a  few  years  ago,  of  chalk  and  flints,  and  a  thick  substratum  of  clay. 

Chnjmnthemum  segetnm  L.     Newnham's  Farm. 

Serratula  tinctoria  L.     Wood  above  the  Great  Pond. 

Cichorium  Intijhus  L.     Between  Highbrook  and  West  Hoathly. 

Crepis  taraxacifolia  Thuill.  Plentiful  on  same  new  road  as 
Anthemis  arveusis.  It  also  occurs  occasionally  along  other  main 
roads  (mended  with  flints)  near  H.  K. 

'■'-Hieracium  rulgatum  Fr.  var.  maculatum  (auct.  angl.).  Rocky 
hedge-banks  on  the  Lindfield  Road.  —  ■'•H.  rigidum  Hartm.  vars. 
acrifolium  Dahlst.  and  scabrescens  Johanss.  Between  H.  K.  and 
Birchgrove. — Var.  tridentatwn  Fr.  Between  Highbrook  and  West 
Hoathly.  —  ''H.  boreale  Fr.  As  foregoing.  —  '''Var.  Hervieri  Arv. 
Touvet.  Lindfield  Road. — H.  umbellatum  L.  Between  H.  K.  and 
Birchgrove. 

Lactuca  mnralis  Fresen.     Chailey  Road;  Lindfield  Road. 

Jasione  iiiontana  L.  Between  Highbrook  and  West  Hoathly. 
(Also  in  District  VH.,  near  West  Hoathly.) 

Lgsimachia  Xutumularia  L.  Lindfield  Road.  —  L.  nemorum,  L. 
Frequent  about  H.  K.,  &c. 

Anagallis  tenella  L.     Stumblewood  Common. 

Mcnijanihes  trifoliata  L.     The  Great  Pond,  in  great  quantity. 

Kchium  vulgare  L.     Newnham's  Farm. 

Euphrasia  liostkoviana  Hayne.  Wheeler's  Wood  ;  between 
H.  K.  and  Birchgrove.     (Also  in  District  I.,  Linchmerc  Common.) 

—  E.  nemoroaa  H.  Mart.  Roadside  and  heath  beyond  the  Great 
Pond.  —  ]'j.  gracilis  Fries.  Wide  heathery  roadside  between  H.  K. 
and  Birchgrove  (with  Jlostkoviana). 

Ikirtsia  Odontites  Huds.  var.  rerua  (Reichb.).     The  Great  Pond. 
'^'■Mentha  arcensis  L.  var.  Allioni  (Bor.).     The  Great  Pond. 
Calamintha  Clinopodium  Spenn.     Wood  by  the  Great  Pond. 
Scutellaria  ipdericulata  L.     Wliccler's  Wood;  the  Great  Pond. 

—  S.  viinor  Huds.  Willi  tlie  foregohig,  in  both  localities.  Also 
Press  Ridge  Warren  and  Stumblewood  Common.  Where  both 
occur,  the  minor  takes  luxuriant  form^  which  suggest  hybrids,  but 
separation  between  those  and  the  frequent  elongated  broad-leaved 
form  of  the  type  is  difficult. 
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Stachijs  arvensis  L.     Great  Odynes  Farm. 

Galeopsis  Tetrahit  L.     Occasional  about  H.  K. 

Laminm  Galeohdolon  Crautz.     H.  K.  ;  Birchgrove. 
■'•Populm  tremula  L.   var.  f/labra   Syme.      Chailey  Koad ;    near 
Highbrook. 

Taxus  haccata  L.     H.  K.  village  ;  Press  Ridge  Warren. 
^Epipactis  media  Bab.     Bank  below  copse  on  road  to  station. 

Habenaria  bi/ulia  E.  Br.     Chailey  Pioad. 

Narcissns  Psendo-Ncuxissus  L.  Divall's  Farm,  Birchgrove ; 
probably  introduced,  as  the  fl ore  pleno  form  is  also  present. 

Allium  ursinum  L.     Keysford  Bridge,  &c. 

NartJiecium  ossifracjum  Huds.  Stumblewood  Common ;  Ashdown 
Forest. 

Liizida  Forsteri  DC.     Park  Road,  Lindfield. 

Lemna  trimlca  L.     Great  Plummerden. 

Potamogeton  polygonifolius  forma  criceturum.  Ashdown  Forest; 
Stumblewood  Common. — P.  pusillus  L.     Burstow  Bridge. 

Scirpm  fluitans  L.  Pond  on  Forest,  near  Wych  Cross.  —  ""'SS. 
sylvaticiis  L.     Keysford  Bridge  ;  near  Lindfield. 

Rynclwspora  alba  Vahl.     Ashdown  Forest. 

Carex  pallescens  L.  Wheeler's  Wood.  —  "C.  pendula  Huds. 
Burstow  Bridge  ;  Lindfield  Eoad ;  frequent  near  Wesc  Hoathly. — 
C.  l(Bviijata  Sm.  Wheeler's  Wood ;  Great  Pond  ;  Forest  near  Wych 
Cross.  —  *C'.  binervis  Sm.  Chailey  Road.  —  C.  resicaria  L.  The 
Great  Pond;  Broadhurst  Ponds. 

Molinia  raria  Schrank.     Heath-land  beyond  the  Great  Pond. 
*Po«  nemoralia  L.  var.  vulgaris  Gaud.     Lindfield  (Town  Hill). 

Festuca  Myiiros  L.  Newnham's  Farm.  —  F.  sciuroides  Roth. 
H.  K.  —  ''''-iF.  hetcrophylla  Lam.  Roadside  bank,  west  boundary  of 
Paxhill  Park.     Certainly  a  casual  here. 

Bromiis  arvensis  L.     Newnham's  Farm. 

Lomaria  spicant  Desv.     Wheeler's  Wood. 

Lastroia  spimdosa  Presl.     Chailey  Road. 

Eqxdsetum  maximum  Lam.  On  the  clay  edges  of  the  new  road 
described  under  Anthemis  arvensis.  This  was  made  by  the  Railway 
Company.  Whence  the  clay,  chalk,  and  flints  were  brought  I  could 
not  ascertain.  The  species  is  abundant  here,  and  in  profusion  on 
the  steep  line  embankment  on  the  other  side  of  the  station.  It  is 
evidently  introduced ;  I  could  not  trace  it  anywhere  else  in  the 
H.  K.  region.  —  E.  palustre  L.  Plentiful  on  roadside  by  Burstow 
Bridge.  —  Var.  polystachyum  auct.  With  type,  in  plenty ;  very 
characteristic.  I  am  in  great  doubt  whether  this  and  the  type 
must  not  be  considered  introductions  as  well  as  E.  maximiiw. 
They  occur  at  the  ending  of  the  same  new  road,  on  the  side  of  it. 
A  deep  stream  valley  runs  just  below,  but  I  could  not  see  them  in 
that,  nor  elsewhere  in  the  district. 

Nitella  jiexilis  Agardh.   Between  the  Great  Pond  and  Broadhurst. 

In  the  late  Mr.  Roper's  Flora  of  Eastbourne  (1875)  the  author 
gave  a  list  of  plants  omitted  from  it  as  not  having  been  met  with  by 
himself,  nor  being  represented  in  the  Borrer  Herbarium  at  Kew ; 
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but  which  had  previously  been  recorded  for  the  Cuckmere  district 
(Arnold's  V.),  though  apparently  not  within  recent  years. 

During  a  short  stay  at  Eastbourne  in  July-August,  1897,  I  met 
with  the  following  three  species  named  in  that  list : — | 

Ccoiipanula  xotiovUfoUa  L.  A  patch  of  about  a  dozen  plants  on 
the  down  above  Willingdon.  The  Misses  Thomas,  of  Waunock 
House,  who  know  the  flowers  of  the  Wannock  and  Willingdon 
neighbourhood  well,  have  found  it  at  this  spot,  they  inform  me,  but 
nowhere  else  in  V.  The  all  but  total  absence  of  the  species  is 
singular.  Has  it  been  thrust  out  by  its  vigorous  relative,  Phi/teuma 
orhifulare,  which  flourishes  over  the  Eastbourne  downs  in  hundreds 
of  thousands?  The  two  grow  together  on  the  Fiudon  Downs  (West 
Sussex),  but  their  proportions  are  (1901)  almost  reversed. 

Rnbus  Idmis  L.  Thickets  on  the  downs  above  Wannock  and 
Willingdon.     (Not  named  by  Arnold  for  Dist.  V.) 

Vcrbascum  Blattaria  h.  Eoadside,  West  Dean.  (Arnold:  "no 
recent  reliable  reports.") 

The  occurrence  in  the  Cuckmere  district  has  not,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  recorded  of — 

iLepiiliuDi  Draha  L.  Abundant  on  pond-bank,  &c.,  in  the  grounds 
of  Wannock  Mill.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  1897  by  the  Misses 
Thomas,  who  had  known  it  there  for  a  number  of  years,  but  had 
never  seen  it  elsewhere. 

Other  extracts  of  interest  from  my  note-books  and  herbarium 
relating  to  Sussex  East  are — 


^o 


Viola  lactea  Sm.  VI.  "  Waterdown  Forest,  in  the  Strawberry 
Gardens,  Frant,  May,  1868;  A.  Carr."  Herb.  Misn  R.  Foulkes, Tones. 
—  Var.  intermedia  H.  C.  Watson.  VII.  Broadwater  Forest,  1870  ; 
W.  W. 

An'naria  sopijlli/olia  L.  var.  (/Intinosa  Koch.  Dist.  V.  ;  new  to 
vice-county.  Eastbourne  Beach,  1887;  J\lr.  R.  Oakeshott;  teste  A. 
Bennett. 

OrnithopKS  perpusillns  L.  and  S])ira:a  Filipendnla  L.  IV.  The 
Downs,  Seaford,  1879;   W.  W. 

Serratulu  tinctoria  L.     VII.  Broadwater  Forest,  1869  ;   W.  W. 

Filcujo  minima  Fr.     IV.  The  Downs,  Seaford,  1879;   W.  W. 

Wahlenberjia  hederacea  Ecichb.  VII.  Broadwater  Forest,  1870  ; 
IF.  \V. 


\  Since  writing  this  paper,  I  have,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Daydon 
Jackson,  been  able  to  see  all  Mr.  Kopcr's  reports  to  the  Eastbourne  Natural 
History  Society,  presented  as  supplemental  to  his  Flora.  These  show  that  after 
the  issue  of  the  Flora  ho  personally  observed  all  three  species  within  the  Cucli- 
mere  district.  But,  as  his  localities  arc  none  of  them  the  same  as  mine,  I  have 
allowed  my  reniarl's  to  stand  unaltered.  One  passage  in  his  report  for  1H75  is 
specially  interesting: — "  Camponiila  rolinulifolia  ....  is  only  included  in  oar 
list,  I  believe,  from  a  single  plant  having  been  found  many  years  back  near 
Wannock,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  tliat  it  occurs  in  tolerable  abundance  in  the 
road  from  Catslield  to  the  I'eppering  Powder  Mills."  Catsfield  is  at  the  extreme 
east  of  the  district,  many  miles  away  from  my  Willingdon  (probably  —  "near 
Waunock  ")  station,  and  on  the  Wealdeu  formation. 

I  2 
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^  BartsiaviscosaL.  V.  Bexhill,  1897;  W.  B.  Hayivard  ;  to  show 
still  there. 

Chenopodium  jwlysjyermimi  L.  var.  cymosum  Moq.  VI.  Near 
garden  allotments,  Frant ;  A.  Can-,  1868. 

Habenaria  bifolia  R.  Br.  VI.  Waterdown  Forest,  Frant;  A.  Carr, 
1868. 

Spiranthes  autumnalis  Eich.  VI.  New  House  Farm,  Frant  ; 
A.  Carr,  1868. 

Einpactis  pahistris  Crantz.  V.  Near  Bexhill,  1897  ;  W.  R.  Hay- 
ivard.    New  to  district. 

Scirpus  fiuitans  L.  VII.  Ramslye  Farm,  Broadwater  Forest, 
1886  ;   Dr.  George  Abbott. 

Lepturus  filiformis  Trin.  and  Hordeum  maritinmm  With.  IV. 
Seaford,  1877  ;  W.  W. 

Lastraia  spinulosa  Presl.     VII.  Broadwater  Forest,  1870;  W.  W. 

Ophiofjlosmm  vuh/atum  L.  V.  Downs  near  Wanuock,  1898; 
Misses  Thomas.  Roper's  and  Arnold's  records  are  of  low-lying  damp 
localities  only. 


"A    NEW    HYBRID    GRASS." 

By  G.   Claridge    Druce,   M.A.,   F.L.S. 

On  p.  41  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  published  a  note  under  the 
above  title  on  a  grass  found  by  him,  which  had  been  distributed 
through  the  Botanical  Exchange  Chib  when  I  was  editor  of  the 
report  for  1900.    The  grass  was  sent  to  me  bearing  a  printed  label — 

"  Ex  herb.  E.  F.  Linton. 
Broimts  commutatus  Scbrad.  x  Lolimn perenne  ILi.,  hybr.  nov. 
Avon  meadows,  near  Barton,  S.  Hants. 
Legit  ipse.    9th  July,  1900." 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  terms  in  which  the  assumed 
parentage  was  stated  on  the  label,  and  especially  as  one  of  the 
stated  parents  belonged  to  a  genus  in  which  I  take  some  consider- 
able interest,  I  made  a  minute  examination  of  the  grass,  but  neither 
in  the  culm,  leaf,  nor  inflorescence  could  I  see  the  slighest  trace  of 
the  presence  of  any  Bromns  ;  in  fact  it  appeared  to  be  a  monstrous 
form  of  Lolium perenne  L.,  and  I  sent  specimens  to  Professor  Hackel, 
strongly  querying  the  combination  made  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton. 
It  was  in  answer  to  this  that  Prof.  Hackel  stated  that  he  identified 
the  specimen  as  Lolium  pereime  L.  var.  splmrostachyum  Masters  in 
Journ.  Bot.  1863,  p.  8.  Dr.  Masters,  I.e.,  in  his  interesting  paper, 
which  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  does  not  allude  to,  shows  that  this 
variety  is  one  of  the  many  deviations  from  the  type  of  L.  perenne 
which  are  found.  In  this  particular  instance  the  deviation  affects 
the  arrangement  of  the  florets,  so  that  "  in  place  of  being  flattened 
and  somewhat  pointed  at  its  free  end,  it  becomes  in  this  variety 
almost  spherical,  hence  this  variety  might  be  called  var.  sphcero- 
stachyum.     It  may  exist  independently  of  any  other  change,  but 
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more  frequently  it  is  combined  with  partial  or  complete  obliteration 
of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  and  the  substitution  for  these  organs  of 
an  equivalent  or  an  increased  number  of  scales.  For  three  years 
in  succession  I  have  noticed  plants  affected  with  this  variation  or 
deformity,  in  the  same  locality,  intermingled  with  specimens  of  the 
usual  appearance."  The  scales  in  specimens  of  this  variety  may 
be  derived  from  the  palete  or  from  the  base  of  the  stigmata,  and 
their  duplication,  as  in  the  flowers  of  Galanthus,  cause  the  inflor- 
escence to  become  more  or  less  spherical. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  at  the  date,  1863,  when  Dr.  Masters 
wrote  his  interesting  paper,  in  which  this  and  other  forms  are 
described — and  I  may  also  refer  to  another  paper  on  Loliion  perenne 
by  him,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vii., 
pp.  120-124 — the  occurrence  of  hybrids  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
was  not  acknowledged  in  Britain  as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
Still,  I  do  not  think  even  now  that  Dr.  Masters  would  claim  a 
hybrid  origin  for  his  variety.  Probably  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
monstrous  form  by  the  various  editors  of  the  London  Catalogue,  as 
it  is  omitted  from  the  various  editions  with  which  I  am  cognisant, 
and  Dr.  Boswell  Syme,  in  Eng.  Bot.  xi.  p.  186,  says :  "monstrosities 
of  the  spike  are  not  unfrequent  .  .  .  sometimes  the  florets  are 
fasciculate  within  the  glumes,  and  in  this  are  frequently  inflated 
and  abbreviated,  so  as  to  be  ovoid,  and  sometimes  shorter  than 
the  glumes." 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton,  however,  suggests  that,  while  not 
disputing  Prof.  Hackel's  identification  of  the  Avon  plant  with  Dr. 
Masters's  variety,  yet  that  both  the  Avon  plant  and  the  var.  spharo- 
stachyum  owe  their  peculiarities  to  their  hybrid  origin,  and  that 
while  "  Lolium  perenne  vf&s  the  obvious  constituent,  Bronuis  commu- 
tatiis  L.  [sic] ,  which  was  present  in  abundance,  would  account  for 
the  differences  in  this  puzzling  grass." 

In  order  to  get  a  definite  opinion  on  this  point,  I  wrote  to  Prof. 
Hackel,  who  replies :  "I  remember  that  it  was  a  true  Lolimn,  and 
not  a  hybrid  with  Bromus  ;  I  believe  that  the  crossing  of  Loluim 
and  Bromus  is  totally  impossible  ;  these  two  genera  are  much  more 
distant  than  Lolium  and  Festuca,  especially  in  the  structure  of  the 
fruits,  their  starch-grains,  &c." 

One  can  scarcely  expect  uniformity  of  opinion  respecting  many 
forms  of  plants,  and  the  speculative  suggestion  as  to  parents  of 
supposed  plant-hybrids  must  necessarily  vary  with  individual 
opinion ;  but,  speaking  for  myself,  I  am  able  to  sec  in  this  no 
trace  of  a  Bromus  parentage  (the  one  which  is  placed  first  on  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Linton's  label).  I  do  not  consider  it  either  "  a  new 
hybrid  grass,"  or  even  a  newly  described  form. 
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WATSON     BOTANICAL     EXCHANGE     CLUB     EEPOKT, 

1900-1901. 

[The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  the  Keport  of  the 
Watson  Botanical  Exchange  Club  for  1900-1,  which  was  issued 
m  August  last.  Messrs.  E.  S.  and  C.  E.  Salmon  were  distributors 
for  the  year ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  is  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  of 
30,  Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham.] 

Lepidium  ruderale  L.  Dry  bank,  Aylestone,  Leicester,  Aug. 
1900.  This,  a  few  years  ago,  was  only  found  in  one  locality  ;  now 
it  has  become  more  plentiful  in  that  locality,  and  a  fresh  one  is 
recorded  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. — W.  Bell.  Correct. 
This  rapid  spreading  of  L.  ruderale  is  occurring  in  many  of  the 
larger  towns.  About  London  it  is  already  one  of  the  commonest 
waste-ground  weeds. — S.  T.  D  [unn] . 

Silene  conica  L.  Near  Parkstone,  Dorset,  June  14,  1900.  This 
plant,  hitherto  queried  as  an  alien  for  the  county,  appears  to  me  on 
investigation  to  be  thoroughly  native  ;  for,  though  the  area  in  which 
I  saw  the  plant  is  very  restricted,  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  one,  and 
the  Kev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers  tells  me  that  it  is  nearer  two  miles  than 
one  distant  from  that  reported  by  Mr.  Hussey  in  1886.  —  E.  F. 
Linton. 

Malva  pusilla  Sm.  (1)  South  of  lighthouse,  Kingston,  West 
Sussex,  Aug.  1900. — T.  Hilton.  (2)  Cultivated  land  east  of 
Brighton,  East  Sussex,  Aug.  1900.— T.  Hilton.  (3)  Tripcock 
Ness,  West  Kent,  Aug.  18, 1900.~A.  H.  WoUey-Dod.  (1)  Amongst 
long  grass  by  roadside,  Shortland,  Kent,  Sept.  5,  1900.  —  D.  T. 
Playfair. 

The  small-flowered  Malvas  of  North  Europe  have  been  much 
confused.  Linn^Bus  (Fl.  Suec.  (1755)  218)  under  ill.  rotundi/ulia 
writes:  "Apud  nos  flores  communiter  minores,  corolla  omnino 
alba  ;  Stockholmife  autem  corolla  niajore  purpurascente  obvia 
planta,  isti  apud  exteros."  It  thus  appears  that  he  included 
M.  netjlecta  Wallr.,  with  its  petals  two  or  three  times  as  long  as 
the  calyx  and  purple,  and  also  M.  burealis  Wallm.,  with  petals  pale 
and  about  equal  to  the  calyx.  Most  English  botanists  mean  by 
M.  rotimdifolia  Linnaeus's  species  after  M.  borealis  Wallm.  (3/.  jm- 
silla  Sm.)  has  been  removed.  But  in  Koch's  Synopsis,  ed.  3,  i. 
418,  and  elsewhere,  j\L  neglecta  Wallr.  is  kept  up,  while  M.  rotundi- 
folia  L.  refers  only  to  smaller-flowered  plants  (ill.  borealis  Wallm.). 
M.  parviflora  L.  is  readily  separable  by  its  enlarged  fruiting  calyx, 
and  .V.  nicaemis  by  its  broad  outer  calyx-segments.  All  the  plants 
submitted  to  me  are  M.  borealis  Wallm. — S.  T.  Dunn. 

Geranium  rotundifolium  L.  Garden  weed,  Bromley,  Kent,  June, 
1900.  Two  plants  appeared  in  my  garden  three  years  ago,  and  it 
is  now  abundant  there.  Five  or  six  years  ago  it  was  found  in  a 
garden  at  Bickley,  about  1|-  miles  from  me.  I  can  give  no  ex- 
planation of  its  appearance  hereabouts ;  no  one  in  the  district  has 
a  botanical  garden. — D.  T.  Playfair. 
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Si'chim  album  L,  var.  teretifolinm  Haw.  Fisliergate  Cliffs,  West 
Sussex,  July,  1900. — T.  Hilton.  Correct.  This  seems  like  a  native 
habitat,  but  the  matter  can  only  be  decided  locally.  The  species  is 
a  widely  distributed  native  of  the  Continent,  on  rocks  and  stony 
ground,  reaching  as  far  as  Normandy.  It  is  also  considered  by 
Murray  to  be  indigenous  in  a  few  localities  in  the  Mendip  Hills  of 
Somerset. — S.  T.  D  [unn] . 

Galium  amjlicum  Huds.  Between  Seaford  and  Berwick,  East 
Sussex,  July,  1900,  The  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  county 
is  queried  in  Top.  Bot.,  and  the  plant  does  not  appear  in  Arnold's 
Sussex  Flora.     First  discovered  here  by  the  Key.  E.  Ellman. 

Inula  britannica  L.  Shore  of  Cropston  Reservoir,  Leicester, 
Aug.  1,  1900.  This  plant,  a  native  of  Germany,  first  appeared  at 
Cropston  in  1894,  when  it  was  noticed  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston. 
It  is  now  quite  naturalized  on  the  margin  of  the  reservoir,  and  has 
increased  in  luxuriance.  Probably  introduced  here  by  water-fowl. 
See  B.  E.  C.  Reports,  1894,  p.  451,  and  1895,  p.  485.— T.  A.  Preston 
and  A.  B.  Jackson. 

Matricaria  discoidea  L.  Casual,  waste  ground,  Birkenhead, 
Liverpool,  v.-c.  58,  June  17,  1900. — J.  A.  Wheldou  and  A.  B. 
Jackson.  Correct.  Usually,  as  in  this  case,  in  waste  ground,  but 
occasionally  well  established  in  open  turf,  as  on  Kew  Green.  Where 
a  footing  has  once  been  gained,  it  seems  to  spread  rapidly  to  any 
dry  newly-broken  ground  in  the  neighbourhood. — S.  T.  Dunn. 

Symphytum  officinale  L.  var.  i)atens  (Sibth.).  River  Esk,  Mid- 
lothian, June  5,  1900.  Colour  variety  of  the  type  conforming  to 
Siblhorp's  description  in  Fl.  Oxon. — F.  C.  Crawford.  As  Mr,  J.  W. 
White  has  pointed  out  in  Jouru.  Bot.  1900,  p,  279,  the  figure  in 
Eng.  Bot.  ed.  3,  does  not  represent  Sibthorp's  i^atens.  Prof.  I. 
Bay  ley  Balfour  remarks  as  follows  :  "  The  above  specimens  are 
from  one  of  the  stations  mentioned  by  Boswell  Syme  whence  he 
had  obtained  the  variety,  and  I  think  we  may  assert  they  correspond 
with  what  he  found.  Sibthorp  in  his  Flora  of  Oxford  speaks  of  the 
plants  as  the  red-flowered  Comfrcy,  and  the  only  other  distinctive 
character  he  gives  is  one  derived  from  the  calyx.  The  plant  we 
always  have  called  jja^e/is  here,  and  which,  I  take,  it  Boswell  Syme 
referred  to,  has  never  to  my  knowledge  had  blue  flowers,  and  one 
finds  the  typical  ojicijialc  mixed  with  plants  in  which  the  flower 
passes  into  purple.  Apart  from  colour,  the  hairiness  is  the  only 
thing  given  by  Hooker  as  a  distinctive  mark.  This  character  is 
never  a  constant  one  in  the  plants  about  here,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  give  consideration  to  the  matter,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  tliere  is  no  character  by  which  j>atens  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ojjicinalc  except  by  that  of  colour.  I  think  it  is 
probable  Ihat  officinale  is  the  form  which  is  essentially  that  of  road- 
sides, while  patens  is  one  of  moister  localities.  With  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  calyx  compared  to  the  corolla-tube,  my  observations 
load  me  in  exactly  the  same  direction  as  Boswell  Syme.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  fixity  in  the  character." 
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Bumex .     By  lake,  Hawkesyard,  Staffordshire,  Aug.  1900. 

This  Dock  is  very  like  conglomeratus,  but  pedicel-joints  are  very  low 
down,  as  in  sanc/umeiis.—E..  P.  Reader.    This  Dock  is  intermediate, 
as  Mr.  Reader  states,  between  ronr/lomeratus  and  sanguineus.    I  have 
compared  it  with  authentic  material  of  R.  com/lomeratus  var.  Borreri 
Trimen  in  Jouru.  Bot.  xiv.  p.  310,  a  plant  coming  from  Burgess 
Hill,  described  as  intermediate  between  nemorosus  and  congJomcyatus, 
but  the  whorls  in  var.  Borreri  are  more  leafless,  and  it  is  much 
more  strongly  trituberculate.     It  therefore  does  not  agree  with  this 
variety.     The  only  other  British  named  variety  of  conglomeratus 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  var.  subsimplex  Trimen  in  Journ. 
Bot.  XV.  p.  134.     As  may  be  inferred  from  the  name,  this  is  a  sub- 
simple  plant,  and  does  not  agree  with  Mr.   Reader's  specimens. 
The  following  is  an  extract  (in  translation)  from  a  paper  by  Prof. 
C.  Haussknecht  in  Mitteil.  der  Geogr.  Gesellschaft,  iii.  p.  73,  on 
two  forms  of  a  hybrid  between  R.  conglomeratus  and  R.  sanguineus 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  R.  Rulmerl :  "  Two  forms  of  this 
hybrid  lie  before  me.     One  has  the  habit  of  R.  sanguineus,  with 
erecto-patent  short  branches,  whose  few-flowered  whorls  are  leafy 
almost  to  the  apex.     Flowers  nearly  all  sterile,  and  easily  falling 
off;  mature  fruits  occur  only  very  sparsely,  and  their  inner  fruiting 
sepals  have  entire  margins  and  roundish-oblong  unequally  developed 
tubercles.    Collected  near  Lobitz,  near  Osterfeld,  and  near  Zeutsch. 
The  other  form,  observed  between  Zobschen  and  Unterkaka,  near 
Osterfeld,  is  much  taller,  with  many  stems,  with  much  elongcated 
more  flexuous  erecto-patent   branches,   leafy   to   about  two-thirds 
their  length.     Whorls   few-flowered,   some  of  them  quite  sterile, 
others  with  1-4  mature  fruits.     Inner  fruiting  sepals  with  2  rather 
small    and    1    rather  large  broadish  wart;    nuts  apparently  well 
developed,  but  for  the  most  part  empty.     I  observed  similar  forms 
also  on  the  Ettersberg.     On  account  of  such  forms  as  the  above, 
the  two  species  were  previously  united  by  many  botanists."    I  doubt 
Mr.  Reader's  plant  being  either  of  the  forms  of  the  hybrid— the 
fruit  is  too  good  for  one  thing.     It  is  a  very  interesting  plant,  and 
I  very  much  doubt  if  there  is  a  published  name  that  will  exactly 
fit  it.— E.  G.  Baker. 

Cypenis  fuscus  L.  Peaty  valley  below  Westou-in-Gordano, 
North  Somerset,  Sept.  27,  1900.— J.  W.  White.  A  beautiful  series 
of  the  plant  from  North  Somerset,  from  which  county  it  was  re- 
corded in  Journ.  Bot.  1900,  p.  446.  These  specimens  are  unusually 
tall  and  fine  ;  similarly  luxuriant  plants,  however,  occur  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  labelled  "  Hillbrook  Meadow,  Little  Chelsea.  Coll. 
Stevens,  Sept.  1847."— E.  S.  &  C.  E.  S. 

Scirinis  cernuus  Vahl,  var.  pggmmis  (Kunth).  Carradale,  Cantire, 
Aug.  28,  1898.  Coll.  A.  M.  Geldart.— H.  D.  Geldart,  The  name 
j)ggmceus  cannot  be  used  for  the  present  plant,  as  Kunth  intended 
by  it  identically  the  Scirp2is  cernuus  of  Vahl,  which  Kunth  himself 
quotes  (Enum.  PI.  ii.  p.  191)  as  a  synonym.  Apparently  the  proper 
name  for  the  present  plant — which,  however,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered anything  more  than  a  form — is  var.  monostachys  Hook.  Stud, 
Fl.  400  (1870).— C.  B.  Clarke. 
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Anthoxanthnm  PiieJii.  Sandy  ground,  Hawkesyard,  Staflford- 
shire,  July,  1900. — H.  P.  Reader.  A.  Puellii  can  be  distinguished 
from  A.  odoratuin  by  tlie  relative  length  of  its  barren  and  fertile 
glumes.  It  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  the  character  supplied  by  its 
branching,  as,  though  it  is  usually  much  branched  and  A.  odoratum 
not  at  all,  continental  specimens  occur  agreeing  generally  with  the 
latter,  but  distinctly  branched.  The  length  of  its  awns  also  must 
not  be  lightly  used  as  a  guide,  as  long-awned  A.  odoratum  is  not 
uncommon  in  England  in  poor  sandy  ground.  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon 
has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  split  barren  pale  sometimes  ascribed 
to  A.  Pitelii  (as  in  Trimen's  fig.,  Journ.  Bot.  1875,  t.  157)  does  not 
naturally  occur  in  either  species.  Both  have,  however,  a  hyaline 
line  beneath  the  awn  from  the  point  of  its  insertion  to  the  apex  of 
the  pale,  and  due  presumably  to  the  pressure  of  the  awn  during 
development.  The  pale  usually  splits  along  this  line  if  handled. 
The  present  specimens  are  correctly  named. — S.  T.  Dunn. 

Azolht  caroUniana  Willd.  Alien.  Introduced  probably  from 
Canada.  On  pond  in  private  grounds,  Hayes  Place,  Kent,  July, 
1900.  This  made  its  appearance  in  the  autumn  of  1899  as  a  few 
small  patches  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  pond,  having  been  in 
all  probability  introduced  from  Canada  with  some  water-lily  roots. 
It  spread  during  the  spring  of  1900  with  great  rapidity,  till  in  the 
early  summer  it  had  entirely  covered  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a 
beautiful  thick  moss-like  carpet  varying  in  tint  from  a  bright  green  to 
a  distinct  red.  .  .  .  Apparently  the  first  record  of  its  naturalization 
in  Europe.  It  is  an  annual  cryptogam,  whose  megaspores  float  at 
the  time  of  fertilization,  and  are  firmly  attached  to  other  floating 
matter  by  means  of  the  barbed  hairs  on  the  masmUe.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  their  adhesion  to  the  water-lilies,  mentioned  by  the 
contributor  as  imported  from  Canada  and  grown  in  the  same  pond, 
was  the  means  of  their  introduction. — S.  T.  Dunn. 

[Mr.  Dunn  has  overlooked  the  account  of  the  naturalization  of 
Azoila  in  a  garden  pond  at  Ashford,  Co.  Wicklow,  published  in  this 
Journal  for  1893,  p.  219.— Ed.  Joukn.  Bot.] 


ALFRED     WILLIAM     BENNETT 
(1833-1902). 

Alfred  William  Bennett  was  born  at  Clapham,  Surrey,  on 
June  24,  1833.  He  came  of  a  botanical  stock  ;  his  father, 
William  Bennett,  was  one  of  the  discoverers  of  Tciirriidii  U<itni>i 
at  Box  Hill  in  1811,  and  published  in  the  I'lnjtiUxiist  (iii.  709-715) 
an  account  of  the  ferns  observed  in  1849  during  a  pedestrian  tour 
which  ho  took  with  his  two  song,  Alfred  William  and  Edward 
Trusted — the  latter,  two  years  Alfred's  senior,  survives  him ;  notes 
from  each  of  them  appear  in  the  i'hi/tol<)(jist  between  1851  and 
1854. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  1868  that  Alfred  definitely  devoted 
himself  to  botany.  For  ten  years  before  this  he  had  been  a  publisher 
in  Bishopsgate  Street ;  he  was  the  first  to  use  photography  in  book- 
illustration,  and  introduced  to  the  public  various  minor  poets,  in- 
cluding one  who  takes  a  front  rank  among  them,  if  indeed  he  cannot 
claim  a  higher  place — the  late  Lord  De  Tabley.  In  the  same  year 
he  joined  the  Linnean  Society;  he  had  taken  his  M.A.  degree  at 
the  London  University  about  1856,  and  later  his  B.  Sc.  From  this 
time  he  took  an  active  part  in  botanical  work  in  this  country :  he 
was  a  frequent  attendant,  up  to  his  death,  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Linnean  and  Koyal  Microscopical  Societies,  and  at  the  gatherings 
of  the  British  Association;  and  contributed  papers  to  the  proceedings 
of  each  of  these  bodies.  He  was  also  for  many  years  Lecturer  on 
Botany  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  at  Bedford  College. 

Bennett's  contributions  to  botanical  literature  were  considerable. 
Many  papers  which  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the  above-named 
Societies  stand  under  his  name  in  the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Papers;  others  appeared  at  intervals  in  this  Journal,  to  the 
first  volume  of  which  he  contributed ;  and  some,  more  popular,  in  the 
Popular  Science  Fieview.  He  was  at  one  time  biological  subeditor 
for  Nature,  for  many  years  botanical  reviewer  for  .the  Academy,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  principal  editor  of  the  Royal  Micro- 
scopical Society's  Journal.  He  also  published  numerous  articles 
on  the  subject  of  fertiHzation. 

Bennett's  contributions  to  systematic  work  were  fairly  numerous. 
He  monographed  the  HydroleacecB  (on  which  he  had  earher  published 
a  memoir),  Pedalima;,  and  Polygalacea;  for  Martius's  Flora  Brasili- 
ensis;  on  the  last-named  order  he  contributed  papers  to  this  Journal 
in  1877-79.  His  list  of  the  freshwater  Al/jiB  and  Schizophycecs  of 
Hants  and  Devon  appeared  in  the  R.M.S.  Journal  for  1890,  and  a 
similar  paper  on  those  of  Surrey  in  the  volume  for  1902. 

His  most  important  work  in  the  way  of  text-books  was  the 
English  version  of  Sachs's  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik ;  this  he  translated 
and  edited  for  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1875,  with  some  assistance 
from  Mr.  W.  T.  T.  (afterwards  Sir  W.  Thiselton-)  Dyer.  In  1877 
he  performed  a  similar  office  for  Thome's  Textbook ;  this  trans- 
lation went  through  several  editions  :  he  also  helped  Dr.  Masters 
with  the  fourth  edition  (1881)  of  Henfrey's  Elementary  Course. 

In  1889,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Murray,  Bennett  pro- 
duced A  Handbook  of  Cryptoyamic  Botany,  of  which  the  longest 
review  that  ever  appeared  in  our  pages  was  contributed  by  the  late 
Percy  Myles  to  this  Journal  for  the  same  year.  Bennett  undertook 
the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  Mosses,  Algae,  and  SchizophyceaB. 

In  1886  Bennett  issued  The  Tourist's  Guide  to  tlie  Flora  of  the 
Alps — an  English  version  of  Dalla  Torre's  book  on  the  subject. 
He  had  previously  prepared  a  translation  of  Seboth's  Alpine  Plants 
IKiinted  from  Nature,  a  book  useful  mainly  on  account  of  its  illus- 
trations ;  and  in  1896  he  published  The  Flora  of  the  Alps,  for  the 
pictures  of  which  no  good  word  can  be  said.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
least  satisfactory  of  Bennett's  works,  although  it  was  honoured 
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by  long  notices,  as  eulogistic  as  they  were  ill-informed,  in  the  Times 
and  other  newspapers ;  a  more  accurate  estimate  from  a  botanical 
standpoint  will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  1896,  p.  325. 

Mr.  Bennett's  death,  from  heart-disease,  occurred  with  startling 
suddenness  on  the  28th  of  January.  He  was  proceeding  home  on 
the  top  of  an  omnibus  from  tlie  Savile  Club,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  to  his  residence  in  Park  Village  East,  Regent's  Park  ;  at 
Oxford  Circus  he  fell  forward,  and  life  was  found  to  be  extinct. 
He  was  buried  at  Isleworth,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
of  which  body,  like  so  many  of  our  botanists,  be  was  a  member. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Stellaria  umbrosa  Opitz. — -This  species  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  recorded  for  Montgomeryshire.  It  was  found  in  some 
quantity  by  Miss  E.  Foulkes  Jones,  on  a  hedge-bank,  Forden  Pioad, 
Montgomery,  early  in  May,  1896.  Specimens  with  ripe  seeds 
gathered  three  weeks  later  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  specific  identity 
of  the  plant.  Tlie  naming  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Bennett. — William  Whitwell. 

Solanum  rostratum  Dunal  (pp.  42,  81). — I  found  this  plant  last 
autumn,  in  two  places  near  Par ;  I  saw  it  again  at  Porthpean,  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Davey  had  it  sent  to  him  from  near  Hessenford, — all 
places  in  Cornwall. — A.  0.  Hume. 

In  September,  1900,  while  botanizing  at  Honiley,  Warwickshire, 
I  came  across  this  prickly  Solan idii  among  rubbish  near  a  dilapidated 
cottage  by  the  roadside.  There  was  only  a  single  specimen,  which 
was  conspicuous  at  a  considerable  distance  by  reason  of  the  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Last  summer  a  specimen  of  the  plant  was  sent  me 
by  my  cousin  Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson,  who  found  it  growing  among 
nettles  at  Ascot,  Surrey. — A.  Bruce  Jackson. 

Tetraplodon  Wormskioldii  Lindb.  in  Teesdale.  —  Mr.  M.  B. 
Slater,  of  Malton,  on  reading  the  paper  on  this  plant  by  Mr.  Jones 
and  myself  in  the  February  number  of  this  Journal,  was  reminded 
of  a  Splachmiin  collected  by  himself  and  the  late  Jlr.  S.  Anderson 
in  the  year  1870,  and  almost  in  the  same  spot.  This  plant  had 
been  in  his  herbarium  all  this  time,  queried  as  a  robust  form  of 
Tetrapludon  vmioides ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is 
T.  Woyiiiskiulilii.  !Mr.  Shitcr's  specimen  was  collected  in  June, 
and  is  covered  with  fruit  in  excellent  condition,  while  the  plant 
found  by  us  in  August  had  only  a  few  old  capsules.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  in  our  paper ;  the  latitude  of 
Widdy  ]3ank  Fell  is  about  51°  iO',  and  not  as  given  in  the  text. — 

E.   C.   IIORRKLL. 
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NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 

LEGRi:  (LuDOVic).       La  Botanique  en  Provence   au   XVIIIe    Siecle. 

Pierre  Forskal  et  le    Fioriila   estacieusis,     Marseille :    Bar- 

latier.     1900.     Pp.  27.      8vo. 
Indigenat   en   Provence  du   Styrax  officinal.     Pierre   Pena   et 

Fabri   de    Peiresc.      Marseille  :    Aubertiu    &    Rolle.      1901. 

Pp.  23.     8vo. 

La   Botanique    en    Provence    au    XV le   Siecle.       Louis    An- 

guillara — Pierre  Belon — Cliarles  de  I'Escluse — Antoine  Oon- 
stautin.    Marseille:  Aubertiu  &  Rolle.    1901.    Pp.195.    8vo. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal,  of  Botany  are  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  work  which  is  so  euergetically  carried  on  by 
M.  Legre,  the  earlier  issues  of  these  publications  having  been 
reviewed  in  1899,  pp.  88-92,  283  ;  1900,  pp.  43-45.  The  three 
works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  show  that  the  author  is 
continuing  his  enthusiastic  researches  into  the  botanic  history  of 
Provence. 

The  first  book  on  our  list  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Pehr 
Forskal,  on  his  eastern  journey  which  was  to  end  in  his  death  at 
Jerim  in  1763,  touched  at  Marseilles,  and,  while  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  continue  his  voyage,  noted  the  plants  he  found  at 
L'Estagne,  a  small  village  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  in  which 
Marseilles  is  situated.  This  list  figures  as  the  Florula  estaciensis 
of  Forskal's  posthumous  Flora  ^F(/ijptiaco-Arabica,  pp.  iii-xii. 

This  enumeration  consists  of  265  plants,  eight  of  which  were 
Cryptogams,  and  two,  Chani(rro2)s  and  the  orange,  were  cultivated. 
The  account  must  be  as  interesting  to  a  native  of  the  South  of 
France  as  Kalm's  statements  as  to  the  botany  of  England  in  1748, 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  North  America,  are  to  English  people. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  Linnaeus  seems  to  have  tried 
to  preserve  the  pronunciation  of  his  pupil's  name  when  establishing 
the  genus  Forskohlea  in  1767,  by  varying  the  second  vowel  of 
Forskal's  name. 

The  next  work  on  our  list  again  brings  before  us  the  name  of 
Pierre  Pena,  which  has  been  previously  rescued  by  the  author  from 
the  almost  complete  oblivion  into  which  it  had  fallen  ;  and  also  in- 
troduces Nicholas  Claude  Fabri  de  Peiresc,  the  antiquarian,  philo- 
logist, and  naturalist,  whose  letters  have  lately  been  published 
under  the  editorial  care  of  M.  Tamizey  de  Larroque  in  a  series  of 
volumes.  Letters  which  passed  between  Clusius — then  finally 
settled  at  Leyden — and  Peiresc,  show  not  only  that  Pena  was  the 
actual  discoverer  of  Styrax  officinalis  in  Provence,  but  confirm 
several  statements  relative  to  the  authorship  of  certain  passages  in 
Pena  and  Lobel's  Adrrrsaria. 

The  last  on  our  list  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  treats  of  four 
of  the  old-time  botanists.  M.  Legre  brings  before  us  the  modest 
but  learned  personality  of  Luigi  Anguillara,  his  travels,  and  his 
readiness   to   place  the  store   of  his   information,   so  laboriously 
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acquired,  at  the  disposal  of  his  correspondents.  He  was  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  Mattioli,  who  wrote  in 
extremely  harsh  terms  of  Auguillara.  The  author  gives  fourteen 
Provencal  plants  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Seiitph'ci,  five  of  them 
recorded  for  the  first  time  in  the  district. 

Pierre  Belon  mentions  twenty-one  plants  as  occurring  in 
Provence,  each  of  which  is  taken  into  consideration  by  ]\I.  Legre ; 
whether  Belon  made  one  or  two  visits  to  the  region  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  clear  that  Belon  knew  each  part  of  it  and  its  natural 
productions  from  a  long  stay  in  it. 

Charles  de  I'Escluse  is  a  botanist  who  stands  by  himself  in  a 
class  of  his  own  ;  he  attracted  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  his 
contemporaries  by  his  deep  acquaintance  with  plants,  his  accuracy, 
and  his  scrupulous  regard  for  the  claims  of  others ;  there  is  a 
charm  about  the  man  and  his  writings  which  is  irresistible.  His 
stay  in  Provence  with  Eondelet  was  long  enough  for  him  to  gain  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  plants  in  the  localities  round  Mont- 
pellier,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  delighted  to  recall  the 
happy  time  when  he  was  the  pupil,  the  guest,  and  the  secretary  of 
Eondelet.  Our  author  traces  the  steps  of  Clusins  through  Provence 
during  his  residence  in  it,  which  he  quitted  in  1554,  and  never 
revisited.  The  young  Peiresc,  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
became  a  correspondent  of  Clusius,  and  although  he  did  not  succeed 
in  his  project  of  inducing  Clusius  to  visit  the  South  once  again,  he 
visited  Clusius  at  Leyden,  and,  on  his  return  home,  sent  plants  to 
him. 

M.  Legre  gives  fourteen  plants  as  cited  by  Clusius  as  growing 
in  Provence,  with  a  commentary  on  each;  furthermore,  he  prints  a 
curious  "  Inventaire  de  ce  qui  est  contenu  en  la  boitte  que  de 
Peirets  envoye  ti  Mr.  de  la  I'Escluse  par  la  foire  de  Francfort,"  with 
two  lists  of  plants  contained  in  it,  amountnig  to  seventy — some, 
however,  being  mentioned  twice  under  different  points  of  view. 
Two  unpublished  letters  from  Peiresc  to  Clusius  are  also  appended, 
with  the  recipient's  careful  dockets  on  the  same. 

The  last  name  in  the  volume  is  that  of  Antoine  Constantin,  a 
local  apothecary,  who  designed  a  work,  Traite  de  la  pJtannacie  pro- 
vninilc,  of  which  one  volume  came  out  in  1597,  and  in  it  the  mention 
of  twenty-eight  Provencal  plants  as  supplying  medicines.  The 
remaining  unpublislied  manuscript  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Garidel 
(1715),  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  befell  it. 

Tliree  indexes — of  persons,  places,  and  modern  botanic  names — 
close  the  well-printed  volume.  We  can  only  renew  our  thanks  to 
the  author  for  this  most  interesting  gallery  of  portraits,  worked  up 
with  loving  care  and  solicitude — a  mosaic  of  facts  woven  into  an 
intelligible  whole.  As  we  liave  previously  said,  the  period  is  an 
extremely  attractive  one ;  the  actors  are  varied  in  many  respects, 
from  the  renowned,  as  Clusius  and  Peiresc,  to  the  obscure,  as 
Hugues  de  Solier.  We  trust  that  the  author  may  long  continue 
his  painstaking  researches  into  a  period  of  so  much  antiquarian 
and  botanic  interest. 

B.  Daydon  Jackson. 
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Some   New  Text  Books. 


Eleme7its  of  Botany.  By  W.  J.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.R.I.  A.,  Inspector 
of  Schools.  Fifth  Edition.  Re-writteu  and  greatly  enlarged* 
8vo,  pp.  viii,  272.  Manchester  and  London  :  John  Heywood. 
1901.     Price  2s.  6d. 

A  Liboratonj  Course  in  Plant  Pht/siologi/.  By  W.  F.  Ganong,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Smith  College.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  147. 
New  York:  Holt.     1901. 

A  Manual  of  Botany.  Vol.  ii.  Classification  and  Physiology.  By 
J.  Reynolds  Green,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Edition  2.  8vo,  pp.  xiv, 
515.     London :  Clmrchill.     1902.     Price  10s. 

Outlines  of  Botany  for  the  High  School,  Laboratory  and  Class-room. 
By  Robert  Greenleaf  Leavitt,  A.M.  8vo,  pp.  272,  tt.  384. 
American  Book  Company. 

In  looking  over  the  papers  of  elementary  students  of  botany,  one  is 
often  impressed  with  certain  remarkable  statements,  which  can  hardly 
be  the  result  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  examinee.  Books 
like  Mr.  Browne's  Elements  of  Botany  help  to  explain  the  origin 
of  some  of  these  wonderful  answers.  It  is  very  sad  to  think  that 
such  a  book  can  reach  a  fifth  edition  and  therefore  presumably 
flourish,  and  that,  too,  under  the  aegis  of  an  inspector  of  schools. 
Like  many  another  book,  "  not  written  on  the  lines  of  any  examina- 
tion course,  it  will  be  found  to  meet  fully  the  requirements  "  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  Great  Britain,  the  matriculation 
course  of  the  University  of  London,  and  other  examinations.  Much 
of  the  subject-matter  is  as  good  as  that  of  other  books  which  by  a 
happy  coincidence  manage  to  hit  the  lines  of  certain  popular  exami- 
nations, but  now  and  then  we  come  upon  a  statement  which  makes  us 
shudder  and  wish  that  Mr.  Browne  had  not  included  botany  among 
the  various  subjects  on  which  he  has  written  in  his  series  of  Ele- 
mentary Science  Manuals.  For  instance,  in  describing  the  course 
of  events  in  the  germination  of  a  bean,  he  says,  "  the  seed-lobes  or 
cotyledons  consist  chiefly  of  starch,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  therefore  is  not  altered  by  moisture  alone  ;  its  composition  is 
CgHj^QOg.  When  the  proper  heat  occurs,  with  a  supply  of  air,  the 
starch  takes  oxygen  from  the  air;  this  oxygen  unites  with  a  part  of 
its  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes,  and  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  starch  forms  grape-sugar,  CgHj^g^e-"  His  ex- 
planation of  the  details  of  this  chemical  process  is  ingenious,  but 
not  lielpful.  Three  pages  on,  the  prothallium  of  a  fern  is  described 
as  "a  small  flat  expansion  of  a  temporary  nature,  which  bears  the 
reproductive  organs  corresponding  to  pollen  grains  and  ovules  on 
its  lower  surface  "  ;  and  four  pages  later  we  read  that  the  nucleus 
"creeps  about  the  cell  like  an  amoeba,  and  hence  its  movement  is 
often  called  amoeboid."  The  pictures  of  Torula  and  I'rotococcus  on 
p.  39  will  be  a  revelation  to  cytologists — we  do  not  remember  to 
laave  seen  them  before.  This  selection,  and  it  is  only  a  selection, 
is  culled  from  the  first  forty  pages,  but  is,  we  think,  suflicieut  to 
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justify  us  in  wavning  teachers  aud  other  school  inspectors  against 
the  use  of  Mr.  Browne's  book. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
Mr.  Browne's    Elements  and  Dr.  Ganong's   Laboratonj    Course   in 
Plant   riitjsioloijii.      They  appeal  to   two   very   different  classes  of 
students,  but  while  the  one  falls  deplorably  below  the  mark,  and 
often  tends  to  mislead  the  student  and  to  lower  the  standard  of 
botanical  teaching,  tlie  other  indicates  a   standard  of  excellence 
which  we  fear  can  rarely  be  attained  in  this  country.     We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  comment  on  and  commend  Dr.  Ganong's 
TeachiiKj  Botanist  (Journ.  Bot.  1899,  p.  489),  in  which  the  author 
outlines  a  general  course  of  botany  arranged  to  give  a  synopsis 
of  his  subject  to  those  who  follow  it  no  farther,  or  a  foundation  for 
higher  work  to  those  who    do.     This,  the  author   suggests,    will 
occupy  the  first  year.     For  the  second  year  he  proposes  a  course  in 
morphology  with  correlated  ecology,  including  a  study  of  the  great 
groups   of  the   plant  world  ;  and  for  the   third  year,  a  course  in 
histology,  cytology,  and  embryology.    Then,  for  the  fourth  year,  "  a 
practicum  in  physiology,  on  the  principle  of  that  here  outlined." 
Two  things   are  evident — one,   that    a   very   considerable    general 
training  in  the  science  is  considered  advisable  before  the  student 
proceeds    to    work    out    experiments    in    plant   physiology ;    and, 
secondly,  that  only  in  very  special  cases  would  an  English  student 
ever  reach  the  last  chapter  in  his  botanical  education.     However, 
as  the  book  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  highly  favoured 
.  American  student,  we  must  not  criticize  it  from  our  less  fortunate 
standpoint.     It  may  be  a  matter  for  discussion  as  to  whether  it  is 
necessary   to    postpone   to    so   late    a    period    in    the    curriculum, 
individual  exercises  in  plant  physiology,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  such  a  course  should  not  be  introduced  at  an  early 
stage.     Tlie  student  should  be  well  grounded  in  general  botany,  if 
he  is  to  get  the  best  advantage  from  a  course  in  practical  physiology. 
Teachers  who  contemplate  aud  have   the  means  for  carrying 
through  such  a  course,  will  find  in  Dr.  Ganong's  book  an  excellent 
manual.      It   is   divided   into    two  parts.      The   first   deals   with 
methods  of  study,  plans  for  workroom  and  greenhouse,  and  lists  of 
the  necessary  C(j^uipment  for  the  course  which  is  then  outlined  in 
the  second  part.     The  cquipmcut  must  necessarily  involve  a  con- 
siderable outlay,    but  the  author   insists   on    the    use,    as  far   as 
possible,  of  simple  home-made  apparatus.     The  students  are  not 
doing  research  work, — or  rather  they  are  doing  research  work — but 
not  for  publication,  merely  to  work  out  for  themselves  known  facts 
and  principles.     The  perfect  quantitative  accuracy  which  can  only 
be  attained  in  many  cases  by  complex  and  very  expensive  apparatus, 
is  not  aimed  at ;  the  results  sought  are,  in  fact,  rather  qualitative 
than  quantitative. 

The  method  of  work  is  one  of  question  and  answer.  After  a 
few  general  remarks  in  each  section,  a  series  of  problems  is  set 
before  the  student,  who  himself  works  out  the  answer  in  the  experi- 
ment, the  description  of  which  follows  the  statement  of  the  question. 
The  illustrations  (there  are  thirty-five,  and  we   wish  there   were 
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more)  are  from  photographs  of  actual  experiments,   and  will  be 
fouud  a  help  in  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus. 

In  Professor  Green's  book  we  have  the  completion  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Manual  of  Botany  which  appeared  about  six  years 
ago  as  a  re-issue  in  a  more  modern   form  of  the  late  Professor 
Bentley's  Manual.    The  only  important  alteration,  but  that  a  some- 
what extensive  one,  has  been  the  re-writing  of  the  section  on  the 
classification  of  seed-plants.     The  general  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  edition  of  1896 ;  the  author  follows  the  sequence  of  orders 
adopted  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  in  the  Genera  PlantaruDi.     But 
the  characters  of  the  orders  which  were  previously  set  out  in  a 
concise  diagnostic  manner  are  now  written  in  narrative  form.     It 
is  suggested  that  this  method  makes  the  text  more  readable,  which 
perhaps  is  the  case,  but  it  impresses  the  student  less  with   the 
important  characters  of  the  group.     We  think  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  retained,  in  a  shortened  form,  the  diagnosis,  and  to 
have  given  as  well  a  readable  description  of  the  order  in  which 
points  of  characteristic  biological  interest  might  also  have   been 
introduced.    This  would  have  taken  more  space,  but  we  note  that  the 
volume  is  about  twenty-five  pages  smaller  than  in  the  first  edition, 
so  that  exigencies  of  space  can  hardly  have  come  into  consideration. 
Eoom  might  be  made,  if  necessary,  by  omitting  a  large  number  of 
those  less  important  orders,  of  which  a  student  is  never  likely  to 
see    specimens,   and  which,    moreover,    are  not   necessary   to    an 
understanding  of  the  main  features  of  the  system.     The  author  has 
already  gone  some  way  in  this  direction  by  paying  more  attention 
to  British  orders,  and  introducing  discussion  on  the  morphology  of 
the  flower  in  particular  ones  ;  and  we  hope  that  in  a  subsequent 
edition  he  will  proceed  further. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a  text-book  up  to  date,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  slips  where  every  page,  as  is  especially 
the  case  in  a  systematic  account,  is  crammed  with  facts  ;  and  we 
have  not  made  it  our  business  to  hunt  for  examples  of  this  kind. 
We  must,  however,  remind  Prof.  Green  that  his  account  of  the 
embryology  of  Pinus,  and  his  figure  928,  are  out  of  date  in  certain 
details  which  have  been  the  subject  of  recent  work  by  more  than 
one  author.  And  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  so-called 
secondary  fertilization  in  Angiosperms,  which,  whatever  it  may 
mean,  helps  towards  the  understanding  of  the  two  parallel  sets  of 
developments  which  result  from  the  union  of  the  male  cells  with 
the  female  gametophyte. 

Mr.  Leavitt's  handy  little  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  demand  for  an  elementary  course  in  botany,  for  which  more 
recent  text-books  are  too  comprehensive.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
Asa  Gray's  well-known  Lessons  in  Botany  into  line  with  more 
modern  views  on  botanical  teaching.  The  writer  has  separated  the 
instructions  for  laboratory  work  from  the  descriptive  text,  so  that  a 
chapter  with  directions  for  practical  work  precedes  the  connected 
account  of  the  subject  of  study.  This  method  implies  careful 
supervision  by  the  teacher,  or  the  student  will  achieve  little  else 
than  the  destruction  of  his  material. 
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Chapters  xi  to  xiv  deal  with  the  oixlinary  seed-plant,  and  form 
a  good  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  its  morphology  and  the 
elementary  facts  of  physiology.  The  chapter  on  Cryptogams  is 
less  successful ;  far  too  many  examples  are  crowded  into  the  time 
which  will  presumably  be  available  in  such  a  course.  If  Crypto- 
gams are  to  be  introduced  at  all,  the  advantage  arising  from  tlieir 
inclusion  will  depend  on  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the  details 
of  their  life-histories,  and  this  can  only  be  done  satisfactorily  for 

a  limited  number.  .     _^    _, 

A.  B.  R. 


ExkursionsjJora  von  FAiropa.  Von  Franz  Thonner.  Berlin  :  R. 
Friedlander  &  Sohn.  1901.  Small  8vo,  pp.  x  (50),  355. 
Paper.     Price  4  marks. 

This  well-printed  work,  which  is  designed  as  an  "  aid  to  the 
determination  of  the  Genera  of  European  Flowering-plants,"  is 
certainly  cheap  at  the  money ;  though,  as  it  is  written  wholly  in 
German,  its  circle  of  English  readers  is  likely  to  be  but  small. 
Iceland  and  the  Azores  are  included  ;  tlie  Ural  and  Caucasus 
ranges  being  taken  as  the  eastern  limit. 

In  nomenclature,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  genera  and  orders, 
Engler  and  Prantl's  Die  Natiliiichen  PjianzenfamiUen  has  been 
followed  throughout ;  it  is  also  the  main  source  from  which  the 
generic  descriptions  have  been  borrowed — supplemented,  however, 
by  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantanuii,  Be  Candolle's  Pro- 
druiiiiis,  Nyman's  Sjlloye,  Wittstein's  Etymolotjisches  Wurterbuch ; 
Pritzel  and  Jessen's  Deutsche  Volksnamen  der  Pjlanzen  and  Garcke's 
Flora  von  Deutschland  are  taken  as  the  standard  authorities  for 
*'  popular"  names. 

Part  I.  contains  a  key  for  the  determination  of  the  orders  ; 
Part  II.  deals  in  like  manner  with  the  genera.  The  arrangement 
adopted  differs  widely  from  that  of  our  standard  British  floras  and 
of  Nyman's  Conspectus ;  it  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  main 
divisions  : — Class  I.  Coniferce  ;  Class  II.  Gnetales  ;  Class  III. 
MonocottjledonecE  (TilpliacecRio  Orchidaceai);  Class  IV.  Dicotyledonece ; 
Sub-class  A.  Arcliicltlami/dca  {Salicacece  to  Cornacea) ;  Sub-class  B. 
MetachUunydccc  {Piralacecc  to  Compositic). 

Both  the  ordinal  and  the  generic  characters  appear  to  bo  very 
well  treated  ;  the  descriptions  are  sufficiently  full,  without  being  at 
all  cumbrous  or  involved. 

As  the  title  implies,  the  author's  main  object  is  to  enable 
travellers  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  identify  readily  the  genus  of  any 
plant  that  may  be  met  witli — useful  enough  in  its  way,  no  doubt, 
but  quite  insulHcient  for  most  botanists.  What  is  really  needed  is 
a  larger  work,  dealing  with  all  the  European  species  {sensu  latvu'i) 
on  much  the  same  lines  ;  however,  the  present  contribution  may 
be  accepted  as  a  valuable  preliminary. 

Probably  the  most  helpful  part  of  the  book  to  British  readers 
will  be  the  explanation  of  technical  terms  (pp.  321-331),  which 
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will  save  much  time  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  hunting 

through  a  dictionary. 

A  pretty  full  list  of  authors'  names  is  appended,  explaining  the 

usual  abbreviations ;  among  these  there   seem  to  be   one  or  two 

slips,  e.cj.  "Ehrhardt"  and  "Marshal."     Taken  as  a  whole,  this 

unpretentious  volume  deserves  high  praise. 

ill.   b.   M. 


Botaniker  Adressbnch.  Herausgegeben  von  J.  Dorflee.  Zweite,  neu 
beafbeitete  und  vermehrte  Auflage.  Wien,  1900.  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  X,  356. 

This  second  and  enlarged  (by  nearly  60  pages)  edition  of  a 
useful  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  much  botanical 
correspondence.  It  is  about  six  years  since  the  first  issue  was 
published,  and  in  that  time  many  changes  have  occurred  to  render  a 
new  edition  necessary.  It  is  so  well  done  that  we  regret  it  is  not 
better ;  but  it  will  never  be  as  good  as  it  easily  might  be  until  the 
compiler  submits  his  proofs  to  some  botanist  in  each  country  for 
correction  and  revision.  We  said  this  when  reviewing  the  first 
edition  (Journ.  Bot.  1896,  237 j,  and  there  is  at  least  as  much 
ground  for  criticism  now  as  there  was  then.  We  can  best  make 
our  meaning  plain  by  examples  from  the  section  devoted  to 
"  Grossbritannien  und  Irland."  In  the  list  of  places  we  find 
"Malborough,  Devon,  England,"  where  there  is  a  Natural  History 
Society  connected  with  "Malborough  College."  There  is  of  course 
a  Malborough  in  Devon,  but  Marlborough  in  Wilts  is  here  meant. 
A  more  famous  school  fares  no  better: — "Windsor.  Museum  of  the 
Eaton  College."  Under  Kew  the  staff  is  given  as  in  the  former 
edition,  but  three  out  of  the  four  officials  mentioned  have  been 
changed,  although  their  names  and  addresses  remain  as  of  old  in 
Herr  Dorfler's  book. 

The  alphabetical  list  of  botanists,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  names  it  includes — some  of  them  with  scanty  claim  to  be 
classed  as  botanists  and  others  with  none — also  needs  revision. 
We  may  without  doubt  identify  "Howell,  E.  C,  Professor"  with 
"  Horrell,  Ernest  Charles."  Miss  A.  L.  Smith  appears  under 
"Lorrain-Smith,"  though  we  are  not  aware  that  she  has  succumbed 
to  the  charms  of  a  hyphen.  Sir  John  Lubbock  should  appear  as 
"  Avebury,  Lord,"  although  his  earlier  name  might  well  be  given 
on  a  cross-reference.  The  late  Dr.  George  Mivart,  even  during  his 
lifetime,  could  hardly  be  ranked  as  a  botanist,  nor  should  we  have 
expected  to  find  the  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  the 
list.  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  is  not  best  known  as  a  student  of  "  micro- 
fungi  "  ;  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams  has  extended  his  range  of  obser- 
vation beyond  Caryophyllacece.  The  Editor  of  this  Journal  has 
cause  for  complaint  in  that  his  address  is  given  as  "Kensington 
Park  Eoad  "  ;  the  change  of  one  letter  will  probably  send  many 
astray. 

In  view  of  the  prefatory  statement  that  the  9815   addresses 
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given  are  "all  of  them  strictly  correct,"  these  slips  are  unfortunate. 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  indispensable  to  every  public  herbarium, 
and  will  be  invaluable  to  private  botanists  throughout  the  world. 


Some  Continuations. 

We  have  received  continuations  of  various  European  floras 
which  are  making  steady  progress.  The  Abbe  Coste's  excellent 
Flore  lie  la  France  has  completed  its  first  volume  with  the  Legii- 
minostB,  and  the  first  part  of  vol.  ii.,  including  the  Rosacece  and  a  few 
smaller  orders,  has  come  to  hand.  We  have  before  referred  to  the 
excellence  of  the  small  but  well-drawn  illustrations  which  are  given 
of  every  species  ;  these  include  critical  forms — thus  we  have  four  of 
the  Alchemilla  alpina  set,  as  well  as  A.  conjuncta  and  four  of  the 
A.  vnlt/aris  section;  there  are  fifty-four  figures  of  Brambles  and 
twenty-seven  of  Eoses,  both  Ruhas  and  Rosa  being  furnished  with 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  careful  key  to  the  species.  This  work, 
including  as  it  does  "  Corse  et  les  contrees  limitrophes,"  will,  when 
completed,  form  an  important  addition  to  our  European  floras. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  Flore  de  France  begun 
by  MM.  Eouy  and  Foucaud  and  continued  by  the  former  and  M. 
E.  G.  Camus.  No  copy  has  reached  us  for  notice ;  so  we  must 
content  ourselves  by  saying  that  the  seventh  volume,  bringiug  the 
enumeration  to  the  end  of  Umhellifera:,  in  which  Hederacem  and 
CornacecB  are  included,  appeared  last  November.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  our  current  floras  in  the  number  of  sub- 
species, forms,  varieties,  and  hybrids,  into  which  each  species  is 
divided. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  von  Halacsy's  Conspectus  Flora  Gra;c(t 
ends  with  the  Dipsacca:.  Each  species  has  a  brief  but  sufficient 
Latin  description,  followed  by  its  geographical  distribution  in 
Greece ;  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  carefully  brought 
together,  the  name  of  each  species  being  followed  by  numerous 
references  and  a  certain  amount  of  synonymy.  An  excellent  and 
comprehensive  index  of  about  fifty  pages,  in  which  are  included  all 
the  names  mentioned  in  the  book,  completes  the  volume. 

Of  the  very  important  Synopsis  der  yiittelenropi'iiscJicn  Flora,  con- 
ducted by  Drs.  Ascherson  and  Graebner,  two  volumes  are  now 
proceeding  concurrently.  That  devoted  to  Gramina  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  the  most  recent  part,  issued  last  December, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  Ilordeineic.  The  sixth  volume,  of  which 
the  second  part  was  also  issued  in  December,  is  so  far  devoted  (save 
for  PlaUmiis,  here  included  in  the  llosalcs)  to  Rosacece.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  exhaustive  nature  of  the  work  wlien  it  is 
stated  that  the  thirty-eight  species  of  llosa — which  genus  is  elabo- 
rated by  Dr.  R.  Keller — occupy  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  most 
of  these  being  in  small  print.  The  number  of  forms  described  at 
great  length  is  almost  overwhelming,  and  is  calculated  to  deter  any 
but  the  most  resolute  from  entering  upon  a  path  in  which  the  thorns 
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greatly  outnumber  the  flowers.  The  fact  that  all  the  descriptions 
are  in  German  detracts  from  the  general  usefulness  of  the  work,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  convenience  of  the  student  was  not 
considered  when  the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  planned — we  have 
but  one  heading  ^'liosa"  for  all  these  pages,  whereas  it  would  have 
been  quite  easy  to  give  at  the  top  of  each  such  information  as 
would  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  information  which  he 
must  now  hunt  through  several  pages  to  find.  There  is  a  copious 
synonymy. 

In  connection  with  the  continuation  of  floras,  we  venture  once 
more  to  express  a  hope  that  means  will  be  taken  to  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion the  Index  Flora  Sinensis,  which,  begun  in  188G  and  carried 
on  with  some  regularity  until  1891,  appears  to  have  fallen  under 
the  blight  which  for  so  many  years  impeded  the  continuation  of  the 
African  floras  undertaken  at  Kew.  Since  1891,  only  two  small 
parts,  of  sixty  and  eighty-two  pages  each,  have  been  issued,  the  first 
in  1894,  the  second  in  1899.  It  is  obvious  that  this  must  result  in 
the  comparative  uselessness  of  the  work  as  a  representation  of  the 
Chinese  flora  at  any  one  period  ;  at  the  present  rate  of  delay,  the  end 
of  the  Index  will  be  hopelessly  out  of  harmony  with  the  beginning. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  adequate  reason  for  the  delay ;  but  we  trust 
that  the  Council  of  the  Linnean  Society,  under  whose  auspices  the 
work  is  issued,  will  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  secure  its  completion 
within  a  reasonable  period. 


ARTICLES    IN    JOURNALS.* 

Botanical  Gazette  (24  Jan.).  —  R.  A.  Harper,  'Binucleate  Cells 
in  Hymenomycetes  '  (1  pi.).  —  J.  F.  Clark,  '  Toxic  properties  of 
copper  compounds.'  —  G.  P.  Clinton,  '  Cladochytrium  Alismatis ' 
(3  pi.).  —  J.  C.  Arthur,  '  Clues  to  relationship  among  heteroecious 
Plant  rusts.' — L.  N.  Gooding,  '  New  Rocky  Mountain  plants.' 

Botanical  Magazine  (20  Dec).  —  J.  Matsumura,  '  Japanese 
Rubi.'  —  Y.  Uyeda,  '  Ueber  den  '  Benikoji  Pilz  '  aus  Formosa' 
(1  pL).  —  T.  Kawakami,  '  Forest  trees  of  Etoiofu  in  Kurile.'  —  T. 
Makino,  '  Flora  of  Japan  '  (cont.). 

Botaniska  Notiser  (15  Feb.).  —  T.  Hedlund,  '  Om  frukten  hos 
Geranium  bohemicum.' — L.  M.  Neuman, '  Galeopsis  Carthusianorum.' 

Bot.  Zeitung  (15  Feb.). — L.  Jost,  'Der  Theorie  der  Verschiebung 
seitlicher  Organe  durch  ihren  gegenseitigen  Druck.' 

Bull.  deV Herb.  Boiss/er  (31  Jan.). — H.  Solereder,  '  Systematische 
Stellung  von  Lebeckia  ?  ntamoides.'  —  A.  Chabert,  '  Les  Euphrasia 
de  la  France.'  —  C.  Meylan,  '  Neckeia  Menziesii  &  N.  iurgida.' — 
F.  Stephani,  'Species  Hepaticarum'  (cont.). — G.  Hegi,  'Das  Obere 
Toesstal '  (concl.). 

'  The  dates  assigned  to  the  numbers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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BuUedno  della  Societd  Botanica  Italiana  ("  Nov.,"  received 
21  Feb.).  —  L.  Beissner,  '  Coniferes  de  Chine,  recoltes  par  Pere 
Joseph  Giraldi  dans  Shen-si.'  —  N.  Passerini,  '  Sui  tubercoli 
radicali  della  Medicago  sativa  '  (3  pL). — ("Dec,"  received  21  Feb.). 
A.  Beguinot,  *  Flora  di  Procida  e  di  Vivara.' 

Bull.  Torreij  Bat.  Club  (28  Jan.).  —  E.  S.  Salmon,  '  Notes  on 
Erysiphacece.' — A.  P.  Anderson,  '  Canker  growth  on  Abies  balsamea ' 
(2  pi.).  —  Id.,  '  Tilletia  Iwrrida  on  Onjza  sativa.'  —  R.  J.  Rennert, 
'Seeds  and  seedlings  of  Arisama  triphyllum  and  A.  Dracontiiun' 
(1  pi.). 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  (15  Feb.).  —  Crassida  conjuncta  N.  E.  Br., 
sp.  n. 

Journal  de  Botanique  ("Dec,"  received  17  Feb.). — P.  van 
Tieghem,  Epiblepharis,  gen.nov.  (Luxembergieffi).  —  L.  Guignard, 
'  La  double  fecondation  chez  les  Renonculacees.'  —  C.  Sauvageau, 
'  Les  Sphacelariacees '  [(cont.).  —  P.  Parmentier.  '  Le  pollen  des 
Dialypetales '  (concl.).  —  ("Jan.,"  received  17  Feb.).  P.  van 
Tieghem,  '  Sur  le  genre  Beccarina.'  —  E.  Bescherelle,  '  Mousses  de 
la  Guadeloupe  et  de  la  Martinique.'  —  N.  Patouillard  &  P.  Hariot, 
'  Bovista  ammophila.'  —  F.  Guegnen,  'Anatomie  du  style  et  du 
stigmate  des  Phanerogames  '  (cont.). 

New  Flujtuloyist  (19  Feb.). — D.  H.  Scott,  '  The  old  wood  and  the 
new.'  —  A.  C.  Seward,  '  The  so-called  phloem  of  Lepidodtndron.' — 
F.  F.  Blackman  &  A.  G.  Tansley,  '  Classification  of  Green  Algfe ' 
(cont.). 

Oesterr.  Bot.  ZeitschriJ't  (Feb.). — F.  Bubak,  'Einige  Compositen 
bewohnende  Puccinien'  [Jackya,  gen.  nov.).  —  E.  Zederbauer, 
'  Untersuchungen  iiber  Auflage  und  Entwicklung  der  Knospen 
an  den  Vorkeimen  einiger  Laubmoose  '  (3  pi.).  —  F.  A.  Tschermig, 
'  Die  Algenvegetation  an  den  Wasserradern  der  Schiffsmiihleu  bei 
Wien.'  —  J.  Velenovsky,  '  Neunter  Nachtrag  zur  Flora  von  Bul- 
garien.' — E.  Hackel,  '  Neue  Griiser.' — J.  Freyn,  'Plantte  Ivaroante' 
(cont.). 

llhudura  (Jan.). — H.  Webster  &  F.  H.  Silsbee,  Volvaria. — G.  E. 
Davenport,  'New  England  Ferns'  (cont.). — E.  F.  Williams,  'Lists 
of  New  England  Plants.'  —  (Feb.).  J.  R.  Churchill,  '  Plants  from 
Prince  Edward  Island.' 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  Jan.  IGth,  Messrs. 
H.  and  J.  Groves  read  a  paper  on  "The  Use  of  Linnean  Specific 
Names."  They  showed  that  great  diversity  of  practice  existed  in 
dealing  with  these  names,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  arriving 
at  some  agreement  as  to  their  use  as  a  first  step  towards  uniformity 
in  nomenclature.  They  groujjcd  the  Linnean  specific  names  under 
the  following  heads  : — (1)  Those  applied  to  distinct  species  fairly 
well  understood  in  Linnajus's  time,  and  still  generally  accepted. 
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(2)  Those  which  are  now  considered  to  inchide  two  or  more  species, 
combined  by  Linnaeus  owing  to  either  (n)  the  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  plants  at  the  time,  or  (//)  the  different  ideas  then  and  now  as 
to  the  extent  of  species.  (3)  Those  about  which  there  is  more 
or  less  doubt  as  to  their  proper  application,  owing  to  (a)  the 
descriptions  being  imperfect,  (b)  the  synonymy  (often  the  most 
important  part  of  the  description)  being  contradictory,  or  (c) 
confusion  due  to  changes  made  by  Linnaeus  himself  after  publi- 
cation. After  discussing  the  various  methods  adopted  and  the 
difficulties  connected  with  each,  Messrs.  Groves  recommended 
that  in  doubtful  cases,  so  far  as  possible,  the  description  in  con- 
junction with  the  reference  to  earlier  authors  should  bo  relied  on, 
always  construing  the  species  liberally,  and  that  when  the  specimens 
in  the  Linnean  herbarium  or  amendments  in  the  second  edition  of 
Species  Plnntarum.  are  at  variance  with  this  conception  of  the  species, 
they  should  be  disregarded.  As  regards  group  2,  they  recommended 
that  the  name  should  be  retained  for  the  type  if  specified,  or,  if  not, 
to  the  species  which  may  be  most  fairly  regarded  as  the  type,  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  to  the  residuary  species  after  others  had  been 
cut  off;  and,  as  regards  group  3,  that  unless  the  evidence  is  hope- 
lessly vague,  or  contradictory,  the  names  should  be  retained  for  the 
species  for  which  the  weight  of  evidence  points  to  their  having  been 
intended. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  same  Society  on  Feb.  6th,  Messrs.  H. 
and  J.  Groves  exhibited  a  series  of  British  hybrid  Batrachian 
Eanunculi,  including  R.  peltatus  x  Lenormandi  [R.  Hiltoni  H.  &  J. 
Groves),  R.  Baudotii  X  Drouetii,  R.  Baudotii  X  hcterophyllns,  and 
R.  peltatus  x  tricJiophijllus,  together  with  specimens  of  their  sup- 
posed parents.  They  pointed  out  that  the  hybrids  were  easily 
characterized  by  (1)  being  intermediate  in  appearance  between  the 
two  parents,  having  some  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  each,  but 
with  a  more  vigorous  vegetative  growth,  and  (2)  by  the  fruit  being 
mostly  abortive  and  the  peduncles  not  becoming  recurved. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Francis  Darwin  read  a  paper  "  On  a 
Method  of  investigating  the  Gravitational  Sensitiveness  of  the 
Koot-tip,"  showing  the  apparatus  used,  and  lantern-slides  of  seed- 
lings under  experiment.  Confining  himself  to  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  the  question,  the  author  remarked  that  the  observations  of 
Czapek  and  of  Pfeffer  having  been  contradicted  by  Wachtel,  it  had 
become  desirable  to  confirm  these  observations  by  employing  a 
different  method.  The  apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  counter- 
balanced lever  53  cm.  long,  able  to  turn  in  any  direction  by  being 
mounted  on  knife-edges.  Seedlings  of  the  bean  and  the  pea  were 
employed,  and  glass  tubes,  straws,  and  dandelion  scape  were  in  turn 
used  to  contain  the  root-tip,  and  by  the  aid  of  certain  mechanical 
appliances,  to  prevent  the  root  slipping  out  of  the  tube.  The  tip 
being  fixed,  the  remaining  part  of  the  root  and  tlie  hypocotyl 
became  curved  in  varying  degrees,  due  to  the  continued  stimu- 
lation of  the  root-tip.  The  result  has  been  confirmation  of  the 
observations  made  both  by  Czapek  and  by  Pfeffer. 
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Dr.  D.  H.  Scott  on  the  same  occasion  gave  an  account  (illus- 
trated by  lantern-slides)  of  "An  Extinct  Family  of  Ferns" — the 
Butrij(i/itcridi'(€,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  primarily  due  to  the 
researches  of  M.  Renault.  The  vegetative  organs  and  sporangia  of 
the  type-genus  Botnjopteriti  were  described,  and  two  British  Palaeo- 
zoic species,  B.  hirmta  Will,  and  B.  ramosa  Will.,  were  added  to  the 
genus  on  the  ground  of  their  anatomical  structure.  The  genus 
Zijfjoptetis,  also  known  with  some  degree  of  completeness,  was  next 
dealt  with,  and  the  structure  of  the  British  species  Z.  (iraiji  Will, 
described  in  some  detail,  lleasons  were  given  for  including  other 
genera,  such  as  Anachoropteris,  Asterochlmm,  and  Tubicaidis,  in  the 
family,  while  a  close  connection  with  Diplolahls  and  (Jorynepterls 
was  also  regarded  as  probable.  The  affinities  of  the  group  were 
discussed  in  conclusion,  points  of  agreement  with  Hi/Diewphijllacea;, 
OsmundacecB,  OphioglossacecB,  and  other  families  of  Ferns  being 
pointed  out.  Heterospory,  believed  by  M.  Renault  to  exist  in 
Botryopteris  and  Ziji/opteris,  was  not  regarded  as  established,  and 
affinities  were  sought  rather  among  homosporous  Filices. 

Miss  A.  Lorrain  Smith  publishes  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society  an  interestingjpaper  on  "  Fungi  found  on  farm 
seeds  when  tested  for  germination."  The  paper,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  an  excellent  plate,  contains  the  description  of  a  new 
genus,  Steniphyliopsis  and  of  two  new  species — Lanyloisala  hetero- 
spora  and  HkizopHs  wnbellatus :  specimens  and  slides  of  these  have 
been  placed  in  the  National  Herbarium. 

It  is  not  from  a  wish  to  find  fault  that  we  once  more  refer  to 
the  serious  misprints  in  the  Botanisches  Centralblatt,  but  in  the  hope 
that  demonstration  of  the  need  for  it  may  result  in  increased  care ; 
carried  on  at  present,  the  usefulness  of  the  magazine  is  seriously 
marred  by  careless  proof-reading.  In  no.  5,  for  example,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Wood  is  entered  as  "  Medley,  Wood  J."  and  indexed  under 
"Medley,"  and  tiiyideusis  is  printed  " Auguleusis";  while  an 
article  on  "  The  Snow  Plant,"  by  Pauline  Kaufman,  is  entered  as 
"Kaufman,  C,  The  sward  plants."  In  no.  7,  the  only  English 
papers  referred  to  are  attributed  respectively  to  "  Britton,  J."  and 
"  Spencer  Le  Moore,  M  [archant] ,"  the  latter  author  being  indexed 
under  "  Spencer."  We  are  unable  at  present  to  discover  what 
rules,  if  any,  regulate  the  inclusion  of  papers  or  the  length  of  the 
notices,  many  of  which  are  extremely  disproportionate.  Tliere  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  system  as  to  the  dates  of  the  papers  quoted  ; 
thus  no.  2  cites  contributions  from  pp.  289-3b9  of  this  Journal  for 
1901,  while  one  of  the  papers  in  no.  7  is  from  pp.  140-143.  We 
trust  that  an  excellent  scheme  is  not  going  to  be  frustrated  by 
inadequate  execution. 

GusTAVUs  A.  Oknano  St.  Brody,  who  died  at  Walhngford,  Berks, 
on  the  22nd  of  last  November,  was  the  author  of  a  small  descriptive 
Flora  of  Wvston-siiper-Mare,  published  in  1850,  in  connection  with 
the  botanical  lecture-classes  he  held  in  that  town  ;  it  contains  some 
interesting  but  not  always  accurate  records.  Dr.  St.  Brody-  was 
born  in  France  in  1B28,  but  appears  to  have  spent  tlie  chief  part  of 
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his  life  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  teacher  of  science  and  of  languages. 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.-es-Sc.  at  the  Sorbonue,  and  also  became 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  of  Gottingeu.  In  1850  he  advertised  a  Flora  of 
Somersetshire  as  preparing  for  publication,  but  the  work  was  never 
issued;  the  MS.  is  stated  to  be  with  his  herbarium,  which  was  sold 
to  the  Gloucester  Museum  in  1870.  His  discovery  of  Botrychium 
matricarmfoUum  A.  Br.  in  1887  at  Stevenston,  in  Ayrshire,  con- 
firmation of  which  is  desirable,  is  noticed  in  this  Journal  in  1898, 
p.  291,  where  the  specimen  is  figured  (t.  388  B).  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Linnean  Society  from  1863  to  1872,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club. 

The  Eev.  W.  H.  Painter  has  issued  in  a  cloth  cover,  with  title- 
page  and  index,  his  two  papers  forming  a  Supplement  to  his  Flora 
of  Derbyshire  which  were  published  in  The  Naturalist  for  1899, 
with  a  third,  which  appeared  in  January  last.  The  sheets  are 
'  pulls '  from  the  periodical,  not  even  the  paging  being  altered : 
this  runs  from  p.  177  to  p.  272,  and  then  from  p.  5  to  p.  12.  The 
most  important  item  is  the  list  of  Derbyshire  mosses  ;  the  number 
of  corrections,  both  to  the  Flora  and  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Supplement,  is  considerable.  The  price  of  the  work — 4s. — strikes 
us  as  somewhat  high ;  it  is  published  by  Messrs.  Chorley  and 
Pickersgill,  Leeds,  and  will  be  useful  when  a  more  adequate  flora 
of  the  county  is  undertaken. 

We  have  received  the  first  part  of  the  welcome  Supplement  to 
the  Index  Kewensis,  which  we  hope  to  notice  at  an  early  date.  It 
consists  of  120  pages,  and  goes  up  to  Cymbidium.  The  work  bears 
neither  date,  name  of  publisher,  nor  place  of  publication. 

Prof.  Percival  has  issued  the  sets  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
chief  species,  races,  and  varieties  of  European  Cereals,  to  which  we 
referred  on  p.  435  of  last  year's  volume.  A  descriptive  pamphlet 
accompanies  the  specimens,  which  appear  to  be  well  selected. 

The  second  number  (December)  of  the  Annals  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Feradeniya,  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
"The  Botany  of  the  Maldive  Islands,"  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Willis 
and  J.  S.  Gardiner.  It  includes  a  long  list  of  Maldivian  plant- 
names. 

We  have  received  the  first  part  of  Contribxitiuni  la  Flora 
Ceahlaului  (alpine  and  subalpine  region),  by  Messrs.  Z.  C.  Pantu 
and  A.  Procopianu-Procopovici.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  Bulletin 
de  V  tier  bier  de  Vlnstitat  botanique  de  Bucarest,  of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  last  September. 

The  Southern  California  Academy  of  Sciences  has  begun  to 
issue  a  small  monthly  Bulletin.  The  first  number  of  twelve  pages 
contains  a  figure  and  description  by  Dr.  A.  Davidson  of  Zauschneria 
arizonica,  sp.  n. ;  in  the  second  (eight  pages)  Mr.  S.  B.  Parish  figures 
and  describes  Aster  Greatai,  sp.  n. 

We  understand  that  no  action  will  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Botanical  Work  Committee  which  we  summarized  in 
last  year's  Journal,  pp.  305-315. 
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By  H.  W.  Pugsley,  B.A. 

(Plate  436.) 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  while  eiijo.ying  a  holiday  in  Devonshire, 
I  collected  a  number  of  Fumitories,  Avhich  upon  my  return  to  town 
I  endeavoured  to  name  (being  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  a 
reference  to  my  English  Floras)  by  examination  with  the  specimens 
in  the  herbarium  of  the  British  Museum.  I  found,  somewhat  to 
my  surprise,  that  the  British  collection  there,  to  which  I  had  re- 
course, did  not  help  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  served  only  to  augment 
my  confusion ;  and,  afier  vainly  spending  some  time  in  the  attempt 
to  find  the  correct  names  of  my  plants,  I  was  induced  to  go  back  to 
the  original  descriptions  of  the  different  species,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  type  specimens  sent  out  by  their  authors. 

As  the  result  of  these  researches — in  which  I  have  been  assisted 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Baker  and  by  Mr.  C.  R.  P.  Andrews,  who,  unfortunately 
for  British  botany,  has  now  left  this  country — I  find  tbat  great  dis- 
crepancies exist  between  the  British  and  the  continental  views  of 
the  genus,  especially  in  the  so-called  "  capreolate  "  section,  with 
which  alone  I  propose  to  deal  for  the  present.  These  discrepancies 
are  due  to  our  neglect  of  the  genus  in  recent  years,  and  appear  to 
have  originated  from  errors  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  our  botanists 
who  can  only  have  fallen  into  them  through  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  living  plants,  and,  perhaps,  overmuch  zeal  in  identifying 
British  specimens  with  forms  already  described  abroad. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other  weeds  of  cultivation,  the  Fumi- 
tories, and  particularly  the  "  Capreolatas,"  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow.  Speaking  generally, 
examples  seen  early  in  the  year  have  larger  and  more  highly 
coloured  tiowers  than  later  ones  found  during  the  hot  weather  of 
summer  or  in  the  autumn.  Among  the  plants  that  grow  in  open, 
breezy  fallows  a  short  and  branchy  habit  })revails,  with  spare  foliage 
and  flowers  finer  and  deeper  in  hue  than  those  of  the  same  species 
found  on  the  lax,  straggling  plants  with  ample  leaves  that  tiourish 
on  sheltered  hedgebanks  or  shady  comers  of  the  fields.  Manure- 
heaps  and  stone  walls,  too,  will  often  furnish  abnormal  specimens. 
Then,  chiefly  in  F.  I'orai  and  /''.  cohJusk,  the  flowers  of  the  first 
few  racemes  arc  frequently  larger  and  darker  than  those  that 
succeed  them,  and  at  times  the  difiference  between  the  earliest 
and  latest  flowers  on  the  same  plant  is  remarkable,  in  dry  weather 
particularly,  tlie  latter  being  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  former 
and  almost  witnout  any  distinctive  form  or  coloration.  In  these 
cases,  in  order  to  identify  the  species,  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
sider primarily  the  fruit  and  the  sepals,  which  in  all  conditions, 
both  wild  and  under  cultivation,  seem  to  uniformly  maintain  their 
characteristic  features. 
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A  further  practical  difficulty  is  that  characters  which  are  un- 
mistakable in  the  living  plants  may  become  very  obscure  indeed  in 
the  Fumitories  of  the  herbarium.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
base  or  "  neck  "  of  the  fruit ;  to  the  form  of  the  outer  petals  ;  and 
sometimes  to  the  curving  of  the  pedicels.  It  unfortunately  happens, 
too,  that  in  the  dried  plants  the  flowers  and  fruits  very  readily  fall 
away,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  of  the  older  type- 
specimens  that  I  have  seen,  no  vestige  either  of  any  part  of  the 
flower  or  of  the  fruit  remains. 

Having  thus  briefly  pointed  out  what  seem  to  be  the  chief 
difficulties  in  examining  these  neglected  plants,  I  will  endeavour 
to  indicate  and  account  for  some  of  the  differences  between  our 
views  of  the  various  species  and  those  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel. 

In  the  ninth  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue  the  Capreolate 
Fumitories  stand  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  Fumaiia  pallidiflora  Jordan.         3.  F.  con/iisa  Jord. 

2.  F.  Borcei  Jord.  4.  F.  muralis  Bonder. 

This  classification,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  a  paper  read  by 
Professor  Babington  before  the  Linnean  Society  in  1859,  agrees 
with  that  in  Syme's  EngUsli  Botany,  edition  3,  with  the  editions  of 
Babington's  Manual  subsequent  to  1862,  and  with  the  latest  edition 
of  Hooker's  Student's  Flora,  excepting  that  iu  English  Botany  the 
forms  are  all  called  subspecies  of  F.  capreolata  L.,  while  in  the 
two  latter  works  F.  Borcei  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  variety 
of  F.  pallidijiora  (which  Hooker  calls  F.  capreolata  L.),  and  in 
the  Student's  Flora  F.  confusa  and  F,  muralis  are  treated  as  sub- 
species only. 

Turning  to  the  arrangement  given  by  recent  continental  authors, 
I  find  in  Nicotra's  monograph,  1897  : — 

Sect.  1.  Capreolata. 

(1.)  F.  capreolata  L.  /S  flavescens  (=  F.  2)allidiJlora  Jord.). 


(3.)  F.  muralis  Sond. 

F.  muralis  Sond.  (^  serotina  (=  F.  confusa  Jord.). 

Sect.  2.  Agraki^e. 

(4.)  F.  Gussonii  Bois.  y  Borcei  {—  F.  Borcei  Jord.). 

In  Eouy  &  Foucaud's  Flore  de  France,  vol.  i.  1893,  the  names 
stand  thus : — 

(1.)  F.  capreolata  L, 

a  albifiora  Hamm.  Mon.  {=  F.  pallidiflora  Jord.). 
(2.)  F.  muralis  Sond.  (seusu  lato). 

(1.)   F,  muralis  Sond.  (vera). 

(2.)  F.  Borcei  Jord. 


(6.)  F.  confusa  Jord. 
(3.)  F.  agraria  Lagasca. 
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In  Haussknecht's  excellent  monograph  of  the  genus  in  Flora, 
1873,  the  forms  occurring  in  Britain  are  arranged  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Subsection  Muralis. 

a.  Fruits  rugose. 

F.  Gussonii  Boiss.  var,  diffusa  {=  F.  confusa  Jord.). 

b.  Fruits  smooth  or  nearly  so. 

F.  Bond  Jord. 
F.  muralis  Sond. 

Subsection  Capreolata. 
F.  capreolata  L. 

b.  parvijiora  {=  F.  pall idi flora  Jord.). 

In  these  three  works  the  treatment  of  the  forms  differs  con- 
siderably, but  they  agree  in  retaining  the  name  of  F.  capreolata  L. 
for  the  species  which  is  designated  by  British  authors,  except 
Hooker,  as  F.  pallidijiora  Jord.  ;  and  they  all  consider  F.  muralis 
Sond.  the  form  most  nearly  allied  to  F.  pallidijiora,  placing  F.  Borai 
and  F.  confusa  at  the  other  end  of  the  series. 

The  first  name  in  the  London  Catalogue,  F.  pallidiflora  Jord., 
which  was  introduced  by  Babington  in  1859  in  place  of  the  Linnean 
name  of  F.  capreolata,  is  associated  with  a  well-marked  and  beautiful 
plant  that  has  seldom  been  mistaken  in  this  country.  In  France, 
however,  another  closely  allied  form  is  also  widely  distributed, 
F.  speciosa  Jordan,  which  recent  continental  authors  have  united 
with  F.  pallidijiora  Jord.  as  varieties  of  one  species,  F.  capreolata  L. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
authentic  record  of  F.  speciosa  occurring  in  Britain,  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  Guernsey 
as  F.  pallidiflora  has  convinced  me  that  they  must  be  referred  to 
that  name.  These  plants  strongly  resemble  F.  pallidijiora,  but  are 
characterized  by  the  smallness  and  comparative  rotundity  of  their 
fruits,  even  in  luxuriant  specimens;  by  the  sepals  being  shorter  and 
more  entire  than  in  the  British  examples  of  F.  pallidijiora ;  and  by 
the  back  of  the  corolla  being  in  some  cases  brightly  tinted  with  pink 
even  before  fertilization.  That  these  are  the  features  whereby 
F.  speciosa  was  distinguished  from  F.  pallidiflora  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  M.  Jordan's  original  diagnosis  of  the 
former  plant: — ".  .  .  Fructibus  parvis  Irevibus  rotundatis  obtusis 
....  corolla  ....  dorso  pra}sertim  purpurasceus.  A  /''.  capreo- 
lata L.  differt  prresertim  floribus  majoribus  speciosiusque  coloratis, 
sepalis  magis  integris  dimidiura  corolhc  tubum  baud  supevantibus, 
fructu  obtusiore  .  .  .  ."  (Cat.  Grenoble,  1849).  Respecting  the 
fruits,  Babington  (who  received  specimens  from  Montpellier)  also 
mentions  that  they  are  only  half  as  large  as  in  F.  pallidiflora,  and 
without  the  peculiar  rectangular  outline  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1859). 
A  further  difference  that  Jordan  points  out  (Schultz,  Arc/tires, 
p.  305),  and  which  seems  to  hold  good  in  the  Guernsey  plants,  is 
that  the  corolla  lacks  the  persistency  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
in  F.  pallidiflora. 

With  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  F.  pallidijiora  Jord. 
in  place  of  F.  capreolata  L.,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Babington,  in 
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making  the  change,  supposed  F.  sjjeciosa  Jord.  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily identified  with  the  Linnean  plant,  and  proved  specifically 
distinct  from  F.  pallidijiora.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  specimen 
of  the  plant  intended  in  the  Linnean  herbarium,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  but  that  Linnteus,  by  quoting  Bauhin  and  Ray  for  the 
species,  and  simply  giving  the  recurved  pedicels  as  the  essential 
character  (Spec.  985),  would  have  included  under  his  name  such 
plants  as  F.  speciosa  and  also  F.  pallidifiora.  And,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  both  forms  were  included  under  it  until  1849,  when  Jordan 
segregated  his  F.  speciosa,  retaining  the  Linnean  name  for  the  other 
form  till  1854,  when,  considering  it  a  source  of  confusion,  he  pro- 
posed to  drop  it  in  favour  of  F.  pallidifiora  (F.  Schultz,  Archives, 
p.  305).  It  would  thus  appear  that,  under  our  present  rules  of 
nomenclature,  the  Linnean  name  would  still  be  properly  applicable 
to  F.  pallidifiora,  if  that  plant  is  regarded  as  distinct  from  F.  spe- 
ciosa; and  as  recent  authors  have  united  them  as  varieties  of  one 
species,  and  Jordan  himself  admits  that  they  are  very  closely  allied, 
there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason  for  abandoning  F.  pallidifiora  as 
a  separate  specific  name,  and  reverting  to  the  Linnean  F.  capreolata. 

In  Haussknecht's  monograph,  two  varieties  of  F.  capreolata  are 
shown — a.  grandifiora  and  b.  parvifiora — which  the  author  identifies 
with  F.  speciosa  and  F.  pallidifiora  respectively.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  of  these,  however,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  Jordan's 
remarks  as  to  the  sepals  and  fruits,  and  I  cannot  think  that  his 
variety  grandifiora  is  the  same  plant,  or  indeed  anything  more  than 
a  luxuriant  form  of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  differences 
indicated  by  Jordan  appear  to  be  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  and 
not  such  as  owe  their  origin  to  surrounding  conditions ;  and,  as 
they  seem  quite  recognizable  in  the  few  authentic  French  specimens 
that  I  have  examined,  I  regard  F.  speciosa  and  F.  pallidifiora  as 
worthy  of  more  than  merely  varietal  distinction,  and  therefore  rank 
them  as  subspecies  of  the  Linnean  F.  capreolata. 

Coming  to  the  second  name  in  the  London  Catalogue,  F.  Bor^i 
Jordan,  I  find  that  this  species  was  originally  described  by  the 
author  in  1852,  in  his  Pugillus ;  and  as  the  determination  of  the 
British  plants  sent  out  under  this  name  is  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  present  paper,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  quoting 
verbatim  a  great  part  of  the  description,  which  is  in  considerable 
detail.     He  writes : — 

"F.  racemis  .  .  .  fe/Ti'/6i<s  et  saepius  paucifloris,  bracteis  .  .  .  . 
pedicello    subpatulo   paulo    brevioribus ;    sepalis   subrotundo-ovatis, 

acutis,   circumcirca   intequaliter,   et  crebre  inciso-dentatis 

roseo-albidis,  corollae  tubo  roseo  apice  atro-purpureo  latioribus 
eodemque  hand  tripld  brevioribus ;  petalo  superiore  ....  inw 
apice  angustato  .  .  .  calcare  sepala  baud  tequante  vix  lougiore  quam 
lato  .  .  .  fructu  subrotundo-oborato  obtuslssiiiio  apice  minute  foveo- 
lato,  siccitate  leviter  ruguloso,  stipite  angusto  brevissimo  pedicelli 
crassitiem  haud  superante  (in  vivo)  prasdito. 

"  Species  diu  vexata  et  a  multis  pro  F.  murali  Sond.  habita,  ab 
hac  certissime  differ t  floribus  sepalis  fructibusque  subduplo  majori- 
bus,  petalis  preesertim  exterioribus  sensim  apice  angustatis  haud 
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abrupte  apiculatis,  fructu  minime  ovoideo  acuto  sed  potius  obovato 
obtusissimo." 

On  referring  to  the  general  collection  in  the  Herbarium  of  the 
British  Museum,  I  find  under  the  name  of  F.  Bomi  Jord.  specimens 
sent  out  by  Billot  and  authenticated  by  Jordan,  which  undoubtedly 
answer  closely  to  the  above  description.  In  general  appearance 
they  resemble  F.  capreolata  less  than  F.  muralis  Bonder,  with 
which,  it  should  be  observed,  Jordan  says  F.  BorcBi  has  been  con- 
founded. But  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  they  differ  in  several 
particulars.  The  habit  of  growth  is  much  stronger,  and  the  flowers 
decidedly  larger.  The  fruits  agree  precisely  with  the  author's 
description,  being  clearly  "obovato-obtusissimo"  in  outline;  and 
differ  widely  from  those  of  F.  muraJis,  which  Jordan  designates  as 
"ovoid-acute,"  but  which  Koch,  writing  of  that  species  (Syn.  Fl. 
Germ.  ed.  2),  describes  as  "  subrotundo-ovatis,  obtusis."  Further- 
more, the  obovate  fruits  in  Billot's  plants  are  narrowed  below  to 
what  appears  to  be  well  called  a  "  stipite  angusto  brevissimo."  In 
this  connection  the  use  of  the  word  "brevissimo"  should  be  noticed, 
"the  very  short  neck"  being  equivalent  to  very  little  neck  at  all — • 
a  feature  which  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  the  dried  plants,  but 
which  I  have  been  able  to  confirm  without  difficulty  from  fresh 
examples  that  in  all  other  respects  accord  with  Billot's  specimens. 
Another  point  of  importance  is  that  m  Billot's  plants  the  fruiting 
pedicels  are  straight.  Jordan  speaks  of  them  as  "  subpatulo," 
without  clearly  stating  whether  they  are  straight  or  not ;  but 
Boreau,  who  undoubtedly  was  familiar  with  the  plant,  in  his  Flore 
dii  Centre  de  la  France,  ed.  3,  says,  "  pedicelles  droits,  les  fructiferes 
etales  ou  un  peu  recourbes."  In  this  respect  F.  Bonei  scarcely 
differs  from  F.  muralis  Send.,  of  which  Koch  says,  "  pedicelli 
patentes,  sed  non  reflexi."  The  bracts  and  sepals  of  tbe  two 
plants,  though  in  each  somewhat  variable,  are  on  the  whole  very 
similar,  the  former  being  clearly  shorter  and  the  latter  smaller  than 
in  the  forms  of  F.  capreolata  L.  (" Sepala  evidenter  minora" — 
F.  muralis  in  Koch,  Syn.). 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  plant  described  by  Jordan  (the 
typical  F.  BorcBi)  is  an  ally  of  F.  muralis  Send.,  and  characterized 
by  straight  fruiting  pedicels,  large  flowers,  and  very  obtuse  fruits 
narrowed  below  to  an  inconspicuous  neck.  I  will  therefore  turn 
to  the  description  of  F.  Borai  by  British  authors,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  refers  to  a  different  plant,  allied  to  F.  capreo- 
lata L.  (=  F.  pidlidijlora  Jord.),  which,  as  well  as  the  true  F.  Borai 
Jord.,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Britisli  Isles,  and  has  been  the  source 
of  much  of  the  confusion  that  prevails  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  this  section  of  the  genus. 

The  first  notice  of  F.  Borai  Jord.  in  British  botany  occurs, 
I  think,  in  Babiugton's  paper  of  1859,  where  the  writer  describes  it 
at  some  length,  and  distinguishes  it  not  so  much  from  F.  muralis 
Sond.  as  from  F.  jiallidijlora  Jord.  The  essential  characters  of  the 
plant  are  summarized  in  this  description  as  follows,  viz. : — 

"  Sepalis  late  ovatis  dentatis  tubi  corolla;  latitudine  latioribus 
eodemque  ^  brevioribus,  fructibus  subgloboso-compressis  truncatis 
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latioribiis  quam.  lotujis  demum  paulisper  rugulosis,  basi  fructus 
wcig\\%\>^  pediceUiquc  apicem  hand  sujterante,  bracteis  Sfepe  pedicellos 
floriferos  paulo  excedentibus  fnictiferis  patentihns  brevioribus." 

Babington  further  mentions  as  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
characters  "the  base  or  'neck'  of  the  fruit,"  which  is  "very  narrow 
and  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  forming  a  kind  of  stalk  to  the  fruit," 
and  is  "more  conspicuous  in  F.  Borai  than  in  F . pallidijiora ."  In 
continuation,  he  observes  :  "  The  fruit  of  my  plant  (without  its 
base)  seems  to  be  always  broader  than  long,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  squareness  of  its  vertical  outline  and  the  stalk-like  appearance 
of  its  base,  approaching  in  form  to  that  of  F.  ojflcinalh  L.,  but  less 
broad  and  retuse.  F.  Bund  is  perhaps  too  nearly  allied  to  F.  pal- 
lidi flora.  Its  corolla  is  always  tinged  with  pink ;  its  sepals  are 
usually  more  toothed,  and  generally  larger." 

In  this  description,  the  fruit-stalks  are  stated  to  be  "patent, 
straight,  or  rarely  slightly  deflexed";  but  in  Curtis's  plate  of 
F.  capreolata  in  the  Flora  Londinensis,  which  Babington  considered 
to  certainly  represent  F.  Borwi,  they  are  shown  as  somewhat 
recurved.  In  this  figure,  also,  the  characteristic  neck  of  the  fruit 
is  plainly  indicated,  but  the  sepals  are  much  less  than  two-thirds  as 
long  as  the  corolla-tube. 

Syme,  in  the  third  edition  of  Fmjlish  Botany,  furnishes  an 
account  of  F.  Borai  which  only  dififers  from  Babington's  in  one 
or  two  details.  In  distinguishing  F,  BorcRi  from  F.  palUdiflora,  he 
notes  a  difference  in  the  recurving  of  the  pedicels  (which  he  also 
calls  "patent  or  divaricate  "),  the  curve  in  F.  Borai  not  being  at 
the  base  of  the  pedicel,  as  in  its  ally.  By  this  author  the  neck  of 
the  fruit  is  considered  to  be,  in  both  plants,  very  similar. 

In  recent  editions  of  Babington's  Manual  and  the  Student's  Flora 
F.  Borai  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  variety  of  F.  capreolata  L., 
Babington  adding  that  the  corolla  is  purplish,  and  the  fruit-stalks 
patent;  and  Hooker  that  the  sepals  are  smaller  and  the  petals 
redder  than  in  F.  palUdiflora,  while  the  pedicels  are  not  recurved. 

Although  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  characters  as- 
signed to  F.  Borcei  by  Babington,  Syme,  and  Hooker,  yet  a  careful 
perusal  of  their  works  cannot,  I  think,  but  show  that  the  species 
they  have  in  view  is  quite  different  from  that  described  in  the 
PwjUlus.  They  evidently  refer  to  a  plant  having  the  facies  of 
F.  capreolata  rather  than  of  F.  muralis,  and,  except  Hooker,  to  one 
in  which  the  fruiting  pedicels  are  not  clearly  straight.  It  is  surely 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  stalk-like  neck  of  the  fruit,  which 
Babington  thought  so  conspicuous,  with  Jordan's  "  stipite  angusto 
brevissimo."  And  the  square  vertical  outline  of  the  fruit,  broader 
than  long,  seems  hardly  compatible  with  the  French  author's 
"  fructu  subrotundo-obovato  obtusissimo."  There  is  also  a  re- 
markable discrepancy  in  the  size  of  the  sepals,  which  are  certainly 
variable  in  these  plants,  but  hardly  differ  so  much  that  Babington 
and  Syme  should  consider  them  nearly  twice  as  long  as  they 
appeared  to  Jordan. 

The  explanation  of  these  inconsistencies  became  apparent  to  me 
upon  re-examining  the  Fumitories  labelled  F.  Boreei  in  the  British 
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collection  at  the  Museum.  Incorporated  under  that  name  were 
some  lilants  which  agreed  more  or  less  closely  with  the  continental 
specimens  and  Jordan's  description,  and  a  certain  number  of  others 
that  were  evidently  different  and  in  accord  with  the  description  given 
in  Enrilhh  Botany.  x\mong  the  latter  is  a  well-preserved  specimen 
labelled  as  collected  in  Fifeshire  in  1871  by  J.  Boswell-Syme. 

The  plants  of  this  latter  class  can  be  distinguished  without 
much  difficulty  not  only  from  F.  Borai  Jord.,  but  from  F.  capreo- 
lata  L.  They  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  these  two 
plants,  but  undoubtedly  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  latter, 
which  they  resemble  in  their  "necked"  fruits,  and  recurved  fruit- 
stalks,  as  well  as  in  their  large  sepals  and  long  bracts.  But  their 
fruits  are  not  only  broader,  but  also  less  smooth  when  dry ;  and 
the  curving  of  the  pedicels  is  sufficiently  distinct,  as  pointed  out  in 
English  Botany.  The  corolla,  under  similar  conditions,  is  a  little 
smaller  than  in  F.  capreolata,  with  the  upper  petal  rather  more 
broadly  winged,  though  less  so  than  in  good  flowers  of  F.  Boroii. 
Its  corolla  is  always  purplish,  sometimes  of  a  very  deep  tint,  but 
more  often  pale,  when  it  may  be  best  distinguished  from  F.  capreo- 
lata by  its  purplish  hue  extending  completely  over  the  spur,  which 
it  very  rarely,  if  ever,  does,  I  think,  in  the  coloured  flowers  of  the 
other.  The  sepals,  which  usually  are  even  larger  than  in  F.  capreo- 
lata, are  obtuse  in  many  of  the  specimens  that  I  have  seen,  with 
the  apex  distinctly  rounded.  They  are  generally  suffused  with  the 
purple  colour  of  the  corolla,  and  frequently  are  marked  with  a  broad 
longitudinal  band  of  green. 

At  the  time  when  I  first  distinguished  this  plant  I  was  disposed 
to  refer  it  to  F.  speciosa  Jord.,  a  form  with  which  I  was  then  very 
imperfectly  acquainted.  A  comparison  of  its  characters,  however, 
with  those  assigned  to  F.  speciosa  in  Jordan's  original  description 
assured  me  that  it  was  more  widely  separated  from  that  plant  than 
from  F,  pallidijiora.  In  Rouy  &  Foucaud's  Flore  de  France  other 
varieties  of  F.  capreolata  and  of  the  aggregate  species  F.  muralis 
are  enumerated,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  identical  with 
Babington's  plant,  nor  can  I  find  that  any  of  the  forms  described 
by  Hammar  and  other  authors  entirely  accords  with  it.  It  would 
thus  seem  to  be  a  plant  restricted  to  Britain,  and  as  it  is  clearly 
separable  from  F.  capreolata — no  intermediates  occurring  in  my 
experience — and  lacks  the  strongly  arched-recurved  fruit-stalks 
which  form  the  principal  characteristic  of  that  plant,  I  think  it 
may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  specifically  distinct.  As  it  has 
hitherto  been  known  only  as  F.  Borm,  a  name  which  has  now 
been  shown  to  belong  to  a  different  species,  I  propose  to  re-name  it 
F.  purpurea. 

The  range  of  this  plant  in  these  islands  seems  to  resemble  that 
of  F.  capreolata,  extending  as  far  northwards  as  Orkney,  and  also 
to  Ireland,  wliile  in  the  Channel  Islands  it  is  absent.  I  have  seen 
specimens  from  Ilfracombe ;  Wroxeter;  Malvern;  Walton-on-Naze; 
Skipwith,  Yorks  ;  Bardsea,  Lanes. ;  Westmoreland ;  Windermere ; 
Galashiels,  Selkirk  ;  Haddington  ;  Edinburgh  ;  Dunearn  Hill,  Fife ; 
Forfarshire;  Orkney;  and  Wexford. 
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In  many,  possibly  all,  of  these  localities,  not  only  F.  capreolata, 
but  also  F.  Boiai  are  likewise  to  be  found,  and  in  view  of  this  it 
may  be  suggested  that  F.  purpurea  is  a  hybrid  between  them.  If 
so,  the  uniformity  of  its  characters  in  its  various  habitats  and  the 
freedom  with  which  the  seed  is  produced  are  a  little  remarkable  ; 
and  under  cultivation  in  my  town  garden  its  distinctive  features 
have  been  maintained  through  at  least  two  generations.  Among 
the  many  wild  Fumitories  that  I  have  examined  one  specimen  only 
appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  a  hybrid — a  plant  sent  from  Guernsey 
which  I  should  label  F.  Borai  x  ojicinalis.  In  this  instance,  the 
flowers  were  intermediate  between  those  of  the  supposed  parent 
forms,  while  all  of  the  fruits  remained  quite  undeveloped. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    ON    INDIGOFERA. 

By  David  Pkain,  F.L.S.,  and  Edmund  Baker,  F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  67.) 

I.  HiRsuTA  L.  Sp.  PI.  p.  751  (1753). 

The  original  description  runs  : — 

"  Indigofera  leguminibus  pendulis  lanatis  tetragonis.  Fl.  Zeyl. 
272.     Amoen.  Acad.  i.  p.  408. 

Astragalus  spicatus  siliquis  pendulis  hirsutis,  foliis  sericeis. 
Burm.  Zeyl.  37,  t.  14. 

Kattu-tagera.     Rheed.  Mai.  i.  p.  55,  t.  30. 

Habitat  in  India." 

There  is  a  specimen  of  this  in  Herb.  Hermann,  no.  272,  which 
is  this  plant  as  we  now  understand  it. 

Plukenet's  synonym  for  this  plant,  Colutea  orientalis  plerumque 
heptaphijllis,  &c.  (confer  Aim.  p.  113),  quoted  by  Linnaeus  in  the 
Fl.  Zeylanica,  as  will  be  seen,  is  omitted  from  the  description  in 
Sp.  PI. 

There  is  a  specimen  among  the  Petiverian  plants  in  Herb. 
Sloane,  vol.  161,  p.  83,  which  bears  the  name  "  Colutea  lanuginosa 
floribus  parvis  siliquis  pilosis  deorsum  tendentibus,"  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  also  quoted  by  Linnasus  in  Fl.  Zeylanica,  but  omitted  in 
Sp.  PI.  ed.  1. 

This  is  the  I.  indica  of  Miller  (Diet.  ed.  viii.  1768,  no.  4). 

I.  GLABRA  L.  Sp.  PI.  p.  751  (1753). 

"  Indigofera  leguminibus  horizontalibus  teretibus,  fohis  pinnatis 
ternatisque.     Fl.  Zeyl.  274.     Amoen.  Acad.  i.  p.  408. 

Colutea  siliquosa  glabra,  ternis  quinisve  foliis,  maderaspatana, 
semine  rubello.     Pluk.  Aim.  113,  t.  166,  f.  1. 

Nir-pulli.     Rheed.  Mai.  9,  t.  67.     Ray  Suppl.  470. 

Hab.  in  India.     0." 

This  plant  is  in  Herb.  Hermann,  no.  274,  and  also  in  Herb. 
Sloane,  vol.  96,  f.  186.     The  name  I.  cjlahra  takes  precedence  of 
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I.  pentaphyUd  Murray,  Syst.  Veg,  ed.  xiii.  p.  564  (1774).  This  is 
also  I.  ficKjrans  Retz,  Obs.  p.  29  (1786),  which  was  collected  by 
Koenig. 

I.  DispERMA  L.  Syst.  Nat.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  232  (1768) ;  Berg  in 
Berg  k  Schmidt,  Darstell.  u.  Beschr.  Officin.  Gew.  iv.  30  (1863). 

I.  caruliniaiia  Miller,  Gard.  Diet.  ed.  viii.  no.  3,  probably  (1768). 

I.  caruliniana  Walter,  Fl.  CaroHn.  p.  187  (1788). 

I.  disperma  is  taken  up  by  Linuteus  from  Trew  Ehret.  24,  t.  55  ; 
he  had  no  specimen  of  it. 

I.  Anil  L.  Mant.  ii.  p.  272  (1771). 

LiunaBus  diagnoses  and  describes  this  plant,  but  no  synonyms 
are  quoted ;  the  plant  itself  is  exactly  the  same  as  1.  suffruticosa 
Miller,  Gard.  Diet.  ed.  viii.  no.  2  (1768). 

Before  discussing  the  propriety  of  recognizing  the  older  name, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  treatment  accorded  to 
I.  Anil  by  De  Candolle.     He  recognizes  three  varieties  : — 

ct  oLiGOPHYLLA  DC.  Prod.  ii.  p.  225.  FoHis  3-4  jugis  legumini- 
bus  arcuatis.  Sloaue,  Jam.  t.  176,  f.  3.  Lam.  111.  t.  626,  f.  2 
(v.  s.  specimen  e  Sancto-Domingo  et  ins.  Maurit.). 

In  so  far  as  this  variety  is  based  on  Sloane's  figure  and  descrip- 
tion, there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  for  the  type  from  which  the 
drawing  is  made  is  present  in  the  Sloane  Herbarium.  The  plant 
there  is  what  we  now  know  as  I.  tnixillensis  H.  B.  K.,  and,  though 
nearly  allied  to  I.  Anil,  it  is  perhaps  better  treated  as  distinct. 
But,  while  this  is  the  case,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  on  the 
same  sheet  with  two  specimens  of  this  variety  «  olii/oplu/lla  there  is 
glued  down  a  specimen  of  the  cultivated  form  of  I.  Anil  f3  polyphylla 
DC.  (which  is  I.  tinctoria  Miller,  not  of  Linn,  nor  of  Forsk.),  and  on 
the  next  sheet  is  an  example  of  the  wild  form  of  I.  Anil  (3  polt/phijlla 
DC.  (which  is  I.  suffruticusa  Miller,  /.  Anil  L.,  and  I.  Giuttimala 
Lunan).     This  Sloane  has  marked  "  priecedeutis  varietas." 

When  now  we  turn  to  the  Prodromus  Herbarium,  we  find  that 
the  material  which  has  been  placed  in  the  cover  of  /.  Anil  consists 
of  two  specimens — -(1)  a  specimen  collected  by  Bory  St.  Vincent, 
locality  not  noted,  which  is  actually  —  a.  olii/ophi/lla,  i.e.  is  I.  tru.vil- 
lensis  H.  B.  K.  ;  and  (2)  a  specimen  from  San  Domingo,  collected 
by  Poiteau.  This,  however,  instead  of  being  /.  tnixillensis,  is  the 
Indian  I.  tinctoria,  and  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  form  of 
I.  tincluiia  figured  by  Sloane,  t.  179,  f.  2. 

I.  truxiliensis  H.  B.  K.  (/.  tinctoria  a.  olirfo/ihyUa  DC.)  is  very  far 
from  being  a  common  plant.  Besides  the  specimens  from  the 
Orotava  Garden  and  from  Trianon,  and  that  from  Bory  St.  Vin- 
cent in  Herb.  De  Candolle,  the  only  specimens  we  have  seen,  beyond 
the  specimens  that  form  Sloane's  types,  are  as  follows : — Prov.  de 
Bogota,  Quetamn,  L'riana  !  Guayamas,  Mexico,  Palmer,  102  !  Porto 
Rico,  Sintenis,  146  !  3682  !  Bolivia,  at  Larecaja,  Mandon,  791  ! 
Columbia,  near  Bogota,  Hartwei/,  9531 

It  would  almost  appear,  then,  as  if  this  species  had  been  the 
species  principally  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  in  Sloane's  time, 
but  that  the  cultivation  of  a  form  of  the  next  species  was  already 
becoming  the  practice,  and  that  soon  the  use  of  /.  truxiliensis  was 
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to  give  place  to  that  of  I.  Anil  L.  (i.  e.  /.  suffnukusa  Miller).  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  following  reference  in  Sloane  (Cat. 
Plant,  p.  142  (1696)),  to  the  plant  subsequently  figured  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Jam.  t.  176,  fig.  3  (which  we  consider  to  be  I.  truxillends 
H.  B.  K.),  that  even  in  Sloaiie's  time  a  good  deal  of  obscurity 
existed  as  to  the  original  source  of  American  indigo  : — 

*'  Coluteaa  afifinis  fruticosa  argentea,  floribus  spicatis  e  viridi 
purpureis,  siliquis  falcatis.  An  herba  e  qua  glastum  vulgo  anil 
exprimitur,  in  regno  novo  Granatensi  sponte  crescens.  Laet.  p.  380  ? 
An  Colinil  Hort.  Mai.  part  1,  p.  103  ?  seu  polygala  indica  minor 
siliquis  recurvis  Syen.  ib.  p.  104  ?  An  Colutea  Currassavica  ar- 
gentea angustifolia  Par.  Bat.  pr.  p.  325  ?  Wild  Indigo.  In  locis 
apertioribus  &  sterilioribus  Jamaicfe  &  Caribearum  Insularum  ubi- 
que  sponte  nata  reperitur." 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  this  is  termed  "  Wild  Indigo,"  it  is 
not  the  "  Wild  Indigo  called  Guatimala  "  of  Petiver. 

^  poLYPHYLLA.  Foliis  5-7-jugis  leguminibus  arcuatis.  I.  Cor- 
nezuelo,  Fl.  Mex.  ic.  ined.  (v.  s.  specimen  ex  Cayenna,  Martinica, 
Sancto-Domingo).     An  species  propria? 

I.  Anil  of  Linnaeus  and  1.  sufniticoaa  of  Miller,  which  are  the 
same  thing,  are  f3  poli/phylla  DC. ;  but  De  Candolle's  variety  includes 
besides  these  the  /.  tincturia  of  Miller,  not  of  Linnasus,  which  is  the 
cultivated  form  of  the  same  species.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  inadvisable  to 
supplant  a  name  that  has  become  so  familiar  in  usage  as  the  name 
I.  Anil  by  one  that  happens  to  be  a  little  older,  but  that  has  been 
practically  lost  sight  of.  In  this  case,  however,  it  seems  better  to 
let  the  Linnean  name  fall  out  of  use  and  to  replace  it  by  the  older 
name  I.  sujf'nuicusa,  because  the  name  used  by  Miller  gives  rise  to 
no  misconception,  while  the  Linnean  name  may  do  so.  The  name 
Anil,  though  not  inappropriate  as  a  generic  term,  is  not  good  as  a 
specific  one,  because  it  is  merely  an  elaboration  of  the  vernacular 
word  Nil,  which  alike  in  Egypt  and  in  ludia  indicates  a  species  that 
supplies  the  Indigo-dye.  The  name,  however,  in  Egypt  connotes 
I.  articulata,  in  India  I.  tinctoria,  and,  though  doubtless  the  peoples 
of  both  countries  might  apply  the  same  name  to  I.  Anil,  they  do  not 
do  so  in  either,  because  I.  Anil  will  not  grow  in  Egypt  and  is  not 
in  favour  in  India.  Had  Linnfeus  applied  the  word  Aiiil  as  a  specific 
epithet  to  either  I.  tinctoria  or  I.  articulata,  the  term,  though  not 
distinctive,  would  have  been  sufficiently  apposite.  But,  as  matters 
stand,  he  has  applied  the  name  to  the  species  to  which  it  is  never 
applied  in  those  countries  where  the  term  "  Nil  "  originated.  Doubt- 
less he  used  the  word  because  the  name  Anil  is  given  in  the  Spanish- 
speaking  parts  of  America  to  this  species,  but  this  application  of  the 
name  by  the  common  people  of  the  New  World  is  only  a  reflection 
of  the  erroneous  notion  which  they  seem  to  share  witli  the  learned 
(cfr.  Morong,  Plant.  Paraguay),  that  I.  Anil  is  an  East  Indian  plant. 
The  plant  exists  in  two  fairly  easily  distinguishable  forms  — (1)  the 
cultivated,  usually  less,  and  (2)  the  wild,  usually  rather  more  pube- 
scent. These  forms  cannot,  however,  be  separated  as  distinguish- 
able varieties. 

The  oldest  reference  that  we  can  find  to  the  cultivated  form  is 
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that  by  Hernandez  in  his  Nova  Plant.  Hist.  p.  108(1651),  where 
he  figures  and  describes  .vivlujvilitl  pitzahac  sen  A^iir  tenni folia, 
which  by  exchision  can  only  be  I.  Anil  (3  poli/pJn/Ila  DC.  The 
number  of  seeds  exchide  I.  dcnyijiora  Mart.  &  Gal.  ;  and  /.  Thi- 
biiudiana  DC.  is  equally  excluded  by  the  shape  of  the  leaflets.  The 
same  character  excludes  I.  tinctoria  L.,  which,  moreover,  had  pro- 
bably not  reached  America  from  the  East  Indies  in  Hernandez's 
time. 

The  wild  form  of  this  species  is  the  plant  known  as 

I.  GuATiMALA  Lunan,  Hort.  Jamaicensis,  p.  420  (1814), 

Lunan,  I.e.  quotes  for  this  "  Indigofera  2.  Assurgens  minusqne 
divisa,  ramulis  crassioribus  striatis,  spicis  axillaribus."  P.  Browne, 
Nat.  Hist.  Jam.  p.  302  (1789),  where  it  is  called  "  The  Guatemala 
Indigo  Plant." 

DeCandolle  (Prodr.  ii.  p.  225)  considers  it  synonymous  with  I. 
tinctoria  L.  (3  brack i/carpa  DC,  but  (see  note  on  this  variety)  De  Can- 
dolle's  plant  is  not  Linnteus's  I.  Guatimala,  but  is  the  I.  (jiiatimalensis 
of  Mo9ino  &  Sesse,  and  of  Poeppig.  In  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  184,  f.  8, 
amongst  Dr.  Petiver's  plants  is  a  specimen  with  the  label  "Wild 
Indigo  cald  Guatimala.  Jam.  HB.,"  which  is  the  wild  form  of 
I.  Anil  L.  (=  var.  (3  polyphylla  and  =  I.  siifruticosa  Mill.).  There 
is  in  the  library  attached  to  the  National  Herbarium  a  manuscript  of 
Patrick  Browne  entitled  :  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  the  English 
Sugar  Colonies  "  ;  on  p.  52,  he  has  under  the  head  Indigofera  three 
plants : 

"  1.  Caule  Ifevi,  spicis  ad  imura  usque  floriferis.     Slo.  1. 179,  2. 

2.  Caule  stricti,  spicis  irno  nudis.    Guatimala  or  Wild  Indigo. 

3.  Subvillosa  Colutea,  &c.     Slo.  176,  3." 

No.  1  is  I.  tinctoria  L. — the  form  /.  indica  Lam.  No.  2  is  the  same 
as  the  afore-mentioned  Petiveriau  specimen— the  true  I.  Anil. 
No.  3  is  /.  Anil  L.  a.  oUtjopliiilla  DC. — that  is,  I.  truxillends  H.B.  K. 

Patrick  Browne's  specimens  went  to  Linuseus's  Herbarium  (pur- 
chased for  Linnreus  by  Solander)  ;  the  probability  therefore  is  that 
the  solitary  specimen  of  7.  Anil  in  that  herbarium,  which  is  of  the 
wild  form  of  the  plant,  is  from  Browne.  Browne  (Nat.  Hist.  Jamaica) 
deviates  a  little  from  this  treatment ;  there  his  Indii/ofera  1  is  the 
same  as  No.  1  of  the  MS.  List ;  but  he  refrains  under  cither  Nos.  2 
or  3  from  quoting  a  Sloane  figure,  and  he  there  further  separates 
Guatemala  Indigo  and  Wild  Indigo  ;  thus  practically  transferring 
the  term  "  wild  Indigo  "  to  /.  trnxi  lien  sis,  as  had  been  done  in  1696 
by  Sloane.  The  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  may  be 
that  both  Sloane  and  Browne  use  the  term  "wild"  as  equivalent  to 
native  American,  as  opposed  to  /.  tinctoria  or  introduced  East  Indian 
Indigo.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  the  term  wild  was  equally 
applicable  both  to  7.  tru-iillcnsis  and  to  7.  snffmticosa  =  I.  Anil. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  J.  divaricata  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr. 
t.  365  (1798),  is  simply  /.  suffrnticosa  Mill.  (/.  Anil  L.).  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  right  to  state  that,  so  far  from  agreeing  that  /.  tnt.rillenais 
H.  B.  K.  (7.  Anil  a.  oliijophijlla  DC.)  and  7.  siiffrxiticosa  Mill.  (/.  Ayiil 
/3  poly  pity  lla  DC)  are  different  species.  Berg,  in  Berg  &  Schmidt, 
Darstell.  u.  Beschrcib.  OlTiz.  Gewjichs.  iv.  30  d.  (1863),  docs  not 
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even  agree  with  De  CandoUe  in  thinking  them  varietally  distinct, 
and  has  renamed  the  two  conjointly  I.  Anil  a  drepanocarpa.  The 
explanation  of  this  treatment  is  not  obvious,  but  the  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  some  confusion  liad  taken  place  among  Berg's 
specimens  because,  as  it  happens,  the  plant  which  he  has  figured  as 
I.  trnctoria,  loc.  cit.,  is  not  that  species  at  all,  but  is  I.  siiffraticosa 
Mill.  (I.  Anil.  L.),  the  very  plant  that  in  the  text  he  has  united 
with  I.  tnixilleusis  (7.  Anil  a  uiit/opJti/ila)  to  form  his  I.  Anil  a  dre- 
panocarpa. Berg's  I.  Anil  var.  fi  braclujcarpa  is  De  Candolle's 
I.  tinctoria  /3  hravhycarpn,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  different  from 
I.  Anil  or  I.  tnuillensis,  is  I.  (juatimalcnsis  Mo9ino  &  Sesse,  the 
plant  that  not  only  Mocino  &  Sesse,  but  Ramon  de  la  Sagra  and 
Poeppig  assert  to  be  Guatiraala  Indigo.  Here  again,  therefore,  a 
change  of  opinion  or  belief  has  taken  place.  The  plant  that  in  the 
time  of  Sloane  and  Petiver  and  P.  Browne  was  known  as  Guatimala 
Indigo  was  the  I.  suffntticosa  of  Miller,  the  I.  Anil  of  Linnaeus,  the 
I.  Guatimala  of  Lunan;  by  the  time  of  Mo9ino  &  Sesse  and  of 
La  Sagra  this  name  was  used  for  I.  gnatimalenns  of  Mocino  and  of 
Poeppig  (/.  tinctoria  (3  brachycarpa  DC). 

I.  Anil  y  orthocakpa  DC.  I.  c.  Leguminibus  deflexis  rectis. 
Rump.  Amb.  v.  tab.  80  ?  (v.  s.  ex  Madagascar  et  India  Oiient.). 

The  figure  from  Rumphius  is  that  of  a  form  of  I.  Anil  (I.  siif- 
fruticosa) ;  the  specimens  in  the  Prodromus  Herbarium  are  three  in 
number — (1)  a  specimen  with  no  note  of  collector  or  locality  which 
is  not  a  form  of  either  I.  tinctoria  or  I.  Anil ;  (2)  a  specimen  marked 
"  Indes,  Labillardiere,"  which  is  the  Northern  Indian  form  of 
Indifjofera  tinctoria ;  (3)  a  specimen  from  Madagascar  with  no  note  as 
to  the  collector,  which  is  the  southern  or  Madras  form  of  /.  tinctoria. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  plant  taken  for  /.  Anil  y  urtho- 
carpa  by  Schimper,  Berg,  and  Baker,  and  treated  by  the  two  latter 
and  by  Vatke  as  a  distmct  species,  is  also  a  form  of  /.  tinctoria,  but 
is  somewhat  different  from  either  of  the  forms  of  the  species  included 
by  De  Candolle  under  I.  Anil  y  ortJwcarpa. 

I.  AKGENTEA  Bumi.  Fl.  Ind.  p.  171  (1768),  non  L. 

I.  semitrijtiga  Forsk.  var.  (3  tetiasperma  DC.  Prod.  ii.  p.  230. 

I.  Burmanni  Boiss.  Fl.  Or.  ii.  p.  189  (1872). 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Boissier  that  I.  semitrijuga  Forsk. 
is  conspecific  with  I.  enncapJn/lla  L.  When  describing  his  I.  }3nr- 
manni,  he  stated  that  it  differed  from  I.  se>nitrijiiga  in  having 
"racemis  laxis  et  leguminibus  elongatis  (5-7  lin.  longis)  4-6  uec 
2  spermis."  We  are  also  inclined  to  agree  with  Vatke  (in  Oest. 
Bot.  Zeit.  xxvii.  p.  202)  that  I.  Bvrmanni  and  I.  tetrasperma  are 
hardly  to  be  retained  as  distinct  species. 

Dr.  T.  Cooke,  however,  is  inclined  to  think  that,  while  the 
I.  seniitrijuf/a  of  the  Flora  of  BritisJi  India  is  certainly  De  Candolle's 
variety  fi  tetrasperma,  and  is  therefore  I.  argentea  Burm.,  the  original 
I.  semitrijuga  Forsk.  is  specifically  distinct. 

I.  ENNEAPHYLLA  L.  Mant.  ii.  p.  272  (1771). 
Some  confusion  occurs  in  the  synonymy  in  the  original  de- 
scription  of   this   plant,   and  Linnaeus  entirely  revises  it  in  the 
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Appendix  to  the  Mantissa,  p.  571.  The  first  synonym,  Psoralea 
pinnata,  is  in  Harvey's  Flora  Caiiensis,  and  by  other  botanists  con- 
sidered now  as  a  true  Psoralea.  The  synonym  "  Cokatea  ennea- 
phyllos,  &c.  Pluk.  113,  t.  166,  fig.  2"  is  the  plant  as  we  now 
understand  it ;  but  the  next,  "  Cohitea  enneaphyllos  siliquosa,  &c. 
Phik.  Aim.  112,  t.  1G6,  fig.  3,"  is  /.  viscosa  Lam. 

■'■  th'diisanun  priistrattDii  Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  t.  54,  fig.  2  (sic) ;  L.  Mant. 
p.  102  (1767),  for  which  "  Colutea  minima  dispermos.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
t.  165,  fig.  4"  is  quoted,  is  I.  enneaphijlla  L. ;  and  Burmann's  name 
and  plate  are  quoted  by  Linureus  in  his  revised  diagnosis  on  p.  571. 

I.  ARTicuLATA  Gouan,  Illustr.  p.  49  (1773). 

I.  ar(jentea  L.  Mant.  ii.  p.  273  (1771),  excl.  syn.,  non  Burm.  ; 
L'Heritier,  Stirp.  t.  79  (1784). 

I.  spicata  Forsk.  Fl.  Mg.  Arab.  p.  138  (1775). 

I.  houcr  Forsk.  Fl.  Mg.  Arab.  p.  137  il775). 

I.  fjlauca  Lam.  Diet.  ii.  p.  246  (1789). 

I.  carulea  Eoxb.  Hort.  Beug.  p.  57  (1814). 

/.  brachycarpa  Graham  in  Wall.  Cat. 

I.  retusa  Graham  in  Wall.  Cat. 

This  has  generally  been  called  1.  argentca,  but  the  species 
bearing  this  name,  described  by  Burmaun  in  his  Flora  Tndica,  is 
earlier  in  date  of  publication  (176S),  and  is  altogether  difi:erent. 
Linnaeus,  when  describing  his  I.  argentea,  quotes  two  synonyms  : — 

1.  "Anil  leguminibus  arcuatis  incanis,  &c.  Miller,  Diet.  1." 
This  is  I.  Anil  L.,  but  is  Miller's  /.  tinctoria,  as  his  specimen  so 
named  in  the  National  Collection  shows. 

2.  "  Colutea  fruticosa  argentea,  &c.  Sloane,  Jam.  p.  142;  Hist. 
2,  p.  37,  t.  176,  fig.  3."  There  are  two  sheets  of  this  in  the 
Sloanean  Herbarium.  The  first  has  three  specimens — two  are  the 
plant  figured  by  Sloane  which  is  I.  Anil  L.  var.  olit/ophyllaDC.,  the 
third  being  the  plant  which  is  var.  polijphi/lla  DC.  Sheet  2,  marked 
by  Sloane  "  prtecedentis  varietas,"  is  wholly  occupied  by  /.  Anil  L. 
var.  })olijpJiijlla  DC.  The  Linnean  description  refers  to  the  plant 
we  now  call  /.  articulata  Gouan. 

ChabrjBus  (Stirpiion,  p.  82  (1606))  figures  and  describes  a  species 
which  he  names  "  Colutea)  foliis  ami."  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  description,  this  can  only  apply  to  I.  articulata  Gouan 
(=  /.  argentea  L.,  excl.  syn.),  the  Nil  of  Egypt,  but  not  of  India  : — 
"  Sunt  nobis  Anil  nomine  rami  duo  missi,  pedales,  similes  fere 
ramis  Cytisi  lata  siliqua,  rigiduli,  incani,  &  fere  argentei :  in  folia 
divisi  Colute£E  vulgaris,  ovata  glauca  quinquefolia  communiter, 
rarius  trifolia,  ex  communi  costa  incana.  De  llore  &  semine  nihil 
certi  nobis  constat.  Facies  tamen  plantte  satis  insinuat  ad  Coluteas 
referri  posse."  This  figure  has  frequently  been  quoted  incorrectly; 
thus,  for  instance,  Dr.  Petiver  (Phil.  Trans.  1700,  p.  703)  quotes  it 
under  his  No.  57,  "  The  true  Indigo  " — his  specimen  being  /.  tinc- 
toria L. 

Gouan,  when  describing  his  species,  quotes  a  synonym  and  figure 


Burmann's  plate  of  H.  prostratum  is  tab.  55,  fig.  1,  correctly  quoted  by 


Linnreus  on  p.  571 
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from  Zauoni  (Hist.  p.  18,  tab.  12) :  "Anil  africauum  siliquis  brevi- 
bus  articulatis."  Gouan's  synonymy  and  description  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  species  intended,  and  there  are  specimens  from  him  in 
Herb.  Kew. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  Forskahl's  /.  sjncata  in  the  British 
Museum  Herbarium  which  is  certainly  referable  here.  /.  glauca 
Lam.  is  quoted  by  DeCandoUe  as  a  synonym  of  I.  argentea  L.,  non 
Burm.  Lamarck  quotes  the  afore-mentioned  figure  from  Zanoni, 
and  this  is  also  I.  articulata.  I.  brachycarpa  Graham  in  Wall.  Cat. 
5470  (=  I.  tinctoiia  L.  var.  brachycarpa  Baker,  non  DC.  Prod.  ii. 
p.  224)  is  correctly  placed  in  the  Flora  of  British  India  as  a 
synonym  of  the  var.  ccendea  of  /.  argentea  L.,  non  Burm. 

I.  brachycarpa  Graham  and  I.  retusa  Graham  are  quoted  by 
Miquel  as  synonyms  of  I.  Anil  L.  f3  jwlyphylla,  which  they  are  not; 
both  of  them  are  the  I.  caralea  Eoxb. 

Linnaeus  in  his  herbarium  never  used  the  name  /.  argentea,  the 
solitary  specimen  of  /.  articulata  Gouan  in  that  collection  having 
been  named  by  Linnaeus  himself  /.  tomentosa.  This  name  has  been 
corrected  to  I.  argentea  by  Smith.  /.  tomentosa  Herb.  Jacquin  is 
I.  Anil  L. 

In  Species  Plaittanun,  ed.  iv.,  I.  honer  is  quoted  as  a  synonym 
of  /.  tinctoria ;  it  is,  however,  of  I.  tinctoria  Forsk.,  the  "  Nil  "  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia;  not  the  earlier  I.  tinctoria  L.,  the  "Nil"  of 
India,  whereof  I.  houer  is  a  synonym.  I.  honer  is  the  form  of 
1.  articulata  which  extends  to  Scinde  and  Rajputana  from  Arabia, 
and  stands  intermediate  in  characters  as  it  does  in  locality  between 
the  Egyptian  or  original  form  of  I.  articulata  and  the  eastern  state 
of  the  same  species  named  /.  ccerulea  by  Roxburgh. 

The  Index  Kewensis  cites  /.  houer  by  mistake  as  =  /.  lateritia. 

I.  oBLONGiFOLiA  Forsk.  Fl.  Mg.  p.  137  (1775). 

I.  paucifolia  Delile,  Fl.  ^gypt.  p.  251  (1812). 

I,  desmodioides  Baker  in  Kew  Bulletin,  non  Baker  in  Journ. 
Linn.  Soc,  is  identical  with  the  above.  See  Vatke  in  Oest.  Bot. 
Zeit.  xxvii.  p.  201  (1877). 

I.  LiNiFOLiA  Retz,  Obs.  iv.  p.  29  (1786) ;  vi.  p.  33,  tab.  2  (1791). 

Hedysarum  linifoliuin  L.  fil.  Suppl.  p.  331  (1781). 

Linnaeus  quotes  this  from  "India  orientali.  Konig."  Koenig's 
specimens  are  in  the  National  Herbarium — his  MS.  diagnosis  for 
this  species  was  : — 

"  Herbacea.  Foliis  simplicibus  lineari-angustis  canescentibus. 
Leguminibus  globosis  niveis,  monospermis  :  habitat  in  ruderatis  ad 
pedes  montium  minus  frequeus." 

I.  ATROPURPUREA  Buch.-Ham.  ex  Roxb.  Hort.  Bengal,  p.  57  (1814). 

In  the  British  Museum  Collection  there  is  a  sheet  named  by 
Roxburgh  I.  atrupurpurea  Buch.-Ham.  This  is  the  plant  usually 
accepted  under  this  name,  and  it  shows  what  Roxburgh  meant  in 
the  Hortus  Benqhalensis  (1814).  The  same  plant  was  issued  as 
7.  atropurpurea  Hb.  Roxb.  in  Wall.  Cat.  5463  (date  1814).  The 
sheet  which  Buchanan-Hamilton  in  his  own  hand  named  I.  atro- 
purpurea, the  type  of  the  plant  described  in  Don's  Prod.  p.  244 
(1826).  collected  at  Narainhetty,  7  Feb.  1803,  is  I.  pulchella  Roxb. 
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I.  TRuxiLLENsis  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Geii.  et  Sp.  vi.  p.  456  (1823). 

See  note  on  /.  Anil  L.  var.  a.  oUgoplnjila  DC. 

The  I.  Anil  of  Luuan,  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  Sloane  (Nat. 
Hist.  Jam.  tab.  176,  fig.  3),  is  this  species. 
;      I.  Thibaudiana  DC.  Prod.  ii.  p.  225  (1825). 

Bentliam,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  Indigofera  in  Martins'  Flora 
of  Brazil,  correctly  refers  to  this  species  1.  exceUa  Mart.  &  Gal.  in 
Bull.  Acad.  Brux.  x.  1843,  p.  45,  and  I.  costaricensis  Benth.  in 
Kjoeb.  Vidensk.  Middel.  1853,  p.  5. 

I.  LEPTOSTACHYA  DC.  Prod.  ii.  225  (1825)  =  /.  pulchella. 

I.  MULTicAXjLis  DC.  Prod.  ii.  p.  223  (1825). 

I.  trifoliata  Don,  Prod.  Fl.  Nepaul,  p.  245  (1825). 

/.  canescens  Spreng.  Systema,  iii.  p.  274  (1826). 

Buchanan-Hamilton's  specimen  from  Suembu,  upon  which  the 
above  was  founded,  is  in  the  National  Herbarium.  It  is,  as  stated 
in  Fl.  Brit.  India,  synonymous  to  /.  trifoliata  h.;  the  v&v.  niiilti- 
caiilis  Miq.  is  hardly  I.  multicaulis  DC. 

I.  DosuA  Buch.-Ham.  in  Don,  Prod.  Fl.  Nepaul,  p.  244  (1825) ; 
DC.  Prodr.  ii.  225  (1825).     I.  poli/plnjlla  DC.  /.  c.  227. 

Buchanan-Hamilton's  specimen  from  Suembu  is  in  the  National 
Herbarium  ;  it  is  referred  to  in  DC.  Prodr.,  but  is  not  at  present  in 
the  Prodromus  Herbarium.  The  same  species  is  in  the  Prodromus 
Herbarium,  however,  where  it  forms  the  type  of  I.  pohjphi/lla  DC. 
Prodr.  ii.  227  (1825). 

I.  BuNGEANA  Walp.  in  Linmea,  xiii.  p.  525  (1839);  Steudel, 
Nomenclutor,  part  1,  p.  806  (1840). 

I.  micrantlia  Bunge,  Enum.  PI.  Chin.  Bor.  p.  16,  nee  alior. 

I.  tmrtoria  Forbes  &  Hemsley,  Index  Fl.  Sinensis,  p.  157  (1886- 
88)  in  part. 

The  last-named  is  in  part  {e.  g.  Amoy,  Fortune,  A.  56.  Herb. 
Mus.  Brit.)  the  above  species ;  we  have  also  seen  plants  referred  to 
7.  tinctoria  from  Japan  by  Maximo wicz,  which  in  our  opinion  also 
belong  here. 

I.  Teysmanni  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  i.  1083  (1855). 

/.  Zolliwjeriana  Miq.  I.e.  p.  310  (1855). 

Tephroda?  sp.  Zoll.  in  Nat.  en  Genesk.  Arch.  iii.  p.  54  (1846). 

/.  galegioides  Vidal,  Pi.  Cuming,  p.  107,  non  DC.  (1885) ;  Vidal, 
PI.  Vase.  Philip,  p.  105,  non  DC.  (1886). 

I.  Bcnlluuniana  Hanco  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  ser.  iv.  xviii.  (1862), 
p.  219. 

We  have  seen  specimens  of  this  species  from  China,  Formosa, 
Tonkin,  Saigon,  Philippines,  Moluccas,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Perak,  Malacca,  and  New  Caledonia. 

I.  ARRECTA  Hochst.  iu  Schimp.  lib.  Alyss.  No.  1923 ;  Baker  in 
Fl.  Trop.  Afr.  ii.  p.  97  (1871). 

/.  umbonata  Welw.  MSS. ;  Baker,  /.  c.  98. 

I.  Anil  Guill.  &  Perr.  &  llich.  Tent.  Fl.  Seueg.  p.  180  (1831-33). 

This  must  not  be  confused  with  /.  arrecta  Bentham,  from  South 
Africa,  as  the  above  species  alcio  reaches  the  Cape.  For  the  latter, 
which  is  later  of  publication,  wo  propose  the  name  I.  confusa. 
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This  is  the  well-known  Degendeg  (Dek  Indig)  of  Abyssinia,  and 
is  the  chief  Indigo-producing  species  in  Africa  outside  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  I.  articulata.  It  is  now  largely  cultivated  in  Java  as 
"  Natal  Indigo  "  under  the  erroneous  name  I.  leptostachya.  It  is 
not  the  true  I.  leptostachya  DC,  which  is  a  form  of  /.  piilchella',  nor 
is  it  Zollinger's  I.  leptostachya,  which  is  a  form  of  I.  tinctoria. 

I.  LONGEEACEMOSA  Boivin  ex  Baillon  in  Bull.  Soc.  Linn.  Par.  i. 
(1883),  p.  399. 

I.  tinctoria  L.  var.  brachycarpa  Vatke  in  Oest.  Bot.  Zeit.  xxviii. 
p.  214,  1878,  non  DC. 

The  type  was  from  Madagascar,  Boivin,  no.  2214  bis,  Nossibe,  in 
collibus  herbosis  inter  Djabal  et  Hellville  ad  Amponbilavi.  Other 
specimens  are — Nossibe,  Perville.  Maroa,  forets  a  I'interieur  de  la 
bale  d'Antongil,  Mocquerys,  no.  45.  Insel  Sansibar,  HiUlebraudt, 
no.  941. 

Col.  Beddome  has  specimens  from  the  Tinnevelly  Hills  and  from 
S.  Travancore  that  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  above. 

The  following  note  occurs  in  Bailion's  description  : — "  Sect. 
I.  tinctoricB,  cui  ad  tingendum,  ex  incolis,  planta  anteponenda." 

I.  cuERNAVACANA  Rose  in  Contrib.  U.  S.  Herb.  vol.  v.  No.  3, 
p.  140  (1897). 

Hab.  Cuernavaca,  C.  G.  Primfle,  1896,  no.  6323 ;  Bourgeati, 
no.  1192. 

Closely  allied  to  I.  excelsa  Mart.  &  Gal.  (J.  Thibaudiaiia  DC), 
from  which  it  mainly  differs  by  its  smaller  flowers. 


A    NEW    MOUGEOTIA. 
By  Wm.  West,  F.L.S. 


Examples  of  this  alga  were  forwarded  to  me  from  the  Natural 
History  Museum  for  examination  ;  I  find  the  plant  is  undescribed, 
and,  as  it  is  in  interesting  condition,  I  append  the  following  de- 
scription. The  materials  were  collected  by  the  Rev.  A.  Campbell, 
at  Pokharia,  Chota  Nagpur,  and  sent  by  Dr.  Prain. 

Associated  with  it,  though  very  sparingly,  were  Cosmarium 
Loylense  Biss.,  Tabcllarla  Jiocculosa  Kiitz.,  and  Cymhella  cymbifurmis 
(Ehrenb.)  Van  Heurck,  var.  /3  parva  {=  Cocconema parvum'S^ ,  Sm.). 

The  material  had  been  dried,  and  had  to  be  soaked  out. 

Mougeotia  immersa,  sp.  n. — Ctespites  dense  intricati,  fili 
cellnlis  1-3-plo  lougioribus  quam  latis  ;  zygosporis  subellipsoideis, 
snbinde  subglobosis,  axe  longiore  transverse  disposito,  fere  cum 
parte  tertia  diametri  intra  gametangium  quamque,  cum  parte  tertia 
reliqua  inter  gametangia,  raembrana  glabra,  crebro  leviter  et  irregu- 
lariter  subundulata.    Conjugatio  subinde  sed  rarissime  lateralis  est. 

Lat.  cell.  20-24  /^  ;  zygosp.  30-40,  ssepe  40-48  fx. 
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NOTES    ON    POTAMOGETON. 
By  Arthur  Bennett,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  Journ.  Bot.  1901,  p.  201.) 

Potamogeton  Morongii,  nov.  sp.  Section  (Natantes)  Hetero- 
phijllii  Koch.  Lower  part  of  stem  striated,  and  spotted  (much  as 
in  P.  imlclier  Tuckerm.) ;  with  numerous  partitions  which  sliow 
notably  when  dry  (much  as  in  J  uncus),  but  cease  where  the  first 
leaf  is  produced ;  simple  (or  nearly  so),  slender,  with  long  inter- 
nodes.  Lower  leaves  consisting  of  very  narrow  phyllodia  (varying 
from  bright  green  to  blackish  green).  Upper  leaves  lanceolate  to 
elliptical,  the  uppermost  reddish  brown  and  coriaceous ;  stipules 
acute,  strongly  nerved,  not  winged  ;  peduncles  slightly  thickened 
in  the  middle  ;  spikes  many-flowered ;  perianth  segments  reniform- 
orbicular,  with  hafts  of  equal  length  to  the  length  of  the  segments, 
strongly  4-veined ;  fruit  obliquely  obovate,  ventral  face  nearly 
straight  (the  style  forming  a  continuation  of  the  face,  not  recurved), 
dorsal  rounded,  bluntly  tricostate,  with  a  projection  towards  the 
base,  almost  forming  a  tooth.  Stems  12-24  in.,  internodes  long. 
Leaves  18  lines  long  x  6  lines  broad  to  12  lines  x  8  lines,  semi- 
coriaceous  to  coriaceous.  Stipules  12  to  15  lines  long.  Peduncles 
15  to  18  lines  long.     Spike  9  lines  long. 

Hah.  Japan  :  Plaine  de  Numasaki,  AhhS  Faure,  No.  82. 
Shonai,  No.  34,  1897. 

A  species  with  the  habit  of  P.  variifolius  Thore,'''  the  stipules 
and  leaves  resembling  those  of  P.  puhjijon{foliu^,  and  the  fruit 
allied  to  P.  anicricanus  Cham.  It  also  resembles,  in  the  submerged 
slender  phyllodia  and  small  floating  leaves,  the  North  American 
P.  Oakrsianus  Bobbins,  but  in  that  the  structure  of  the  leaves  is 
similar  to  those  of  P.  natans  L.,  though  much  smaller;  while  in 
Moroiujii  they  have  the  structure  of  pohjijiDiiJ'olius  Pour.  ;  the 
spikes  also  are  longer,  and  the  fruit  different  in  the  American 
species. 

This  species  is  a  good  instance  of  the  variability  in  shape  of  the 
fruit  in  maturing ;  a  series  taken  off  one  spike  would  almost  cer- 
tainly pass  for  different  species,  if  considered  by  themselves.  Ripe 
fruit  and  that  alone  should  be  considered  in  this  genus;  and  while 
such  species  as  P.javanicus  Haskl.,  P.  Miduliikbua  }\h\\i\\\o,  and 
P.  cristatus  Kegel  &  Maack  are  almost  (quite  ?)  impossible  to 
separate  if  only  in  foliage ;  with  ripe  fruit  they  can  be  separated  by 
the  touch  alone,  without  using  one's  eyes. 

I  name  this  species  after  my  late  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Morong, 
of  Columbia  CoUege,  New  York,  in  whom  we  have  lost  one  of  the 
most  devoted  students  of  the  genus,  aud  whose  kindly  help  I  shall 
never  forget. 


•  Is  this  plant  known  to  produce  fruit? 
Journal  of  Botany.     Vol.  40.      [ApRir,.  1902.]  m 
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P.  similis,  nov.  sp.  Section  (Natantes)  HeteropJujUii  Koch. 
Stem  short,  sparingly  branched,  rather  slender.  Lower  leaves 
membranaceous,  linear-lanceolate,  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  and 
semi-acute  ;  3-5-nerved,  the  central  one  with  a  band  of  elongated 
caniculate  areolation.  Upper  leaves  coriaceous,  rotund-elliptical, 
or  oval,  with  five  principal,  and  eight  secondary  nerves,  and  very 
numerous  cross-veins.  Stipules  blunt,  very  thin  and  translucent, 
soon  decaymg.  Peduncles  thickened  in  the  middle.  Spikes  with 
numerous  flowers,  the  majority  of  which  are  fertile.  Fruit  com- 
pressed-suborbicular  with  a  short  style,  tricarinate  with  the  three 
margins  sinuous-winged  ;  two  small  teeth  at  the  base  of  the  ventral 
face.  Stems  4-12  in.  Leaves  10  lin.  long  x  5  liu.  broad  ;  sub- 
merged 24  lin.  X  2-3  lin.  broad.  Stipules  frayed  into  fibres  by 
the  time  of  flowering.     Spikes  7  to  9  lines. 

Hab.  Swan  River,  W.  Australia ;  Dnimmund,  no.  117,  1847, 
and  1851  ;  Tasmania  :  Swanport,  Dr.  Siury,  ex  F.  Mueller  ; 
Lagoon,  York  Plains,  near  Outlands,  Herb.  Buissier. 

This  species  may  be  contrasted  with  P.  Drummondii  Bentham, 
and  P.  tricarinatus  Muell.  &  Bennett.  The  first  holds  a  middle 
place  between  these  two  species,  though  not  really  like  either  of 
them ;  approximating  more  towards  P.  tricarinatits.  I  have  had  this 
plant  before  me  for  some  years,  but  I  could  not  decide  on  its  grade. 
In  facies  something  like  P.  Drummondii,  yet  on  comparison  totally 
distinct.  On  the  other  side,  doubts  as  to  its  distinctness  from 
P.  Tepperi  Ar.  Benn.  were  felt,  from  the  fact  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  the  fruit  in  Australian  species.  Even  with 
care  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  distinctness  of  some  forms. 
When  the  description  of  P.  sulcatus  mihi  and  P.  tricarinatus 
Muell.  &  Benn.  were  made,  the  material  was  not  so  rich  as,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  Herr  Baagoe,  it  now  is.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  in  these  two  Australian  plants  just  the  same  analogy  as 
between  the  two  American  species,  P.  amplifulius  Tuckerm.  and 
P.  pulcher  Tuckerm.  This  analogy  or  likeness  is  so  great  in  some 
cases,  that  specimens  are  often  cross-named  by  American  botanists, 
as  Dr.  Morong  admitted  to  me. 

When  the  genus  comes  to  be  better  understood  and  studied, 
these  instances  of  likeness  (yet  dissimilarity)  will  be  found  to  be 
very  interesting,  and  may  lead  up  to  some  peculiar  questions  of 
geographical  distribution. 

Of  the  above  two  American  species  I  can  extend  the  distribu- 
tion slightly  beyond  that  given  by  Dr.  Morong.  Of  P.  pulcher  I 
have  seen  specimens  from  Florida,  Rugel  (as  natans)  in  Herb.  Mus. 
Brit.,  and  Kentucky,  C.  W.  Short,  1842,  in  Herb.  Vindob.,  though 
occurring  in  Maine  I,  it  is  curious  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
Canada.  P.  amplifoUus  occurs  westward  to  Oregon,  Hall,  No.  488a 
(as  "  P.  rufesceiis  Schrad.  "),  and  southwards  to  Florida;  Chapman, 
1844,  as  "  P.  natans  L."  in  Herb.  Boissier, 

The  Rev.  J.  0.  Hagstrom  has  described  a  new  species  of  Pota- 
mogeton :  P.  linguatus,  in  Dusen's  Ke7it.  d.  Gefassfp.  des  sudliches 
Patagonians  [Oversigt  af  Kongl.  Vet.  Akad.  Forhand.  No.  4,  p.  259- 
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62  (1901),  with  a  plate  (photo-process).  The  figure  looks  much 
like  a  poli/r/onif alius  form,  but  the  enlarged  leaf-structure  quite 
denies  this,  and  from  this  and  the  figure  (outline)  of  the  fruit  I 
should  think  its  place  is  near    P.  alpinus  Balb.  ^  rufescens  Schrad. 

P.  rectifolius  Ar.  Benu.,  P.  ameeicanus  Cham,  x  P.  alpinus 
Balb.  Apparently  hybrid.  It  differs  from  americanus  in  the 
smaller  floating  leaves,  usually  of  a  reddish  green  colour,  the 
shorter  petioles,  with  the  nervation  intermediate  between  the  two 
plants,  and  sparse-flowered  longer  spikes.  From  alpinus  it  difiers 
in  the  thicker  texture  of  all  the  leaves,  only  the  upper  ones 
inclining  to  reddish  in  drying,  the  longer  petioles  to  the  floating 
leaves  ;  from  both  in  the  straighter,  more  upright  growth, 
especially  the  leaves;  less  diffuse  than  in  alpinus,  more  so  than  in 
americanus. 

Gathered  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hill  in  railway  ditches,  Stoney 
Island,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A.,  in  Aug.-Sept.,  1900,  and  Aug.  1901. 
This  is  not  the  same  as  P.  Faxoni  Morong,  Mon.  N.  Am.  Naiad., 
t.  32,  p.  22,  1893,  which,  notwithstanding  a  good  series  from  the 
author,  I  have  some  difficulty  in  separating  from  P.  americanus 
Cham.  (P.  Loncliites  Tuckerm.). 

Mr.  Hill  observes,  "  In  water  1-3  ft.  deep;  stems  4-6  dm.  long, 
pale  green  or  whitish,  rooting  in  the  mud,  branching.  Floating 
leaves  coriaceous,  oblong-  to  linear-lanceolate,  5-10  cm.  long, 
obtuse  or  "  obtusish,"  12-14-nerved  on  petioles  2-4  cm.  long;  sub- 
mersed leaves  5-15  cm.  long,  laxer,  linear;  thinner,  pellucid, 
usually  wavy,  coarsely  reticulate,  acute  or  [sub-acute] ,  10-12-nerved, 
nearly  sessile,  or  tapering  to  a  petiole  0-5-1  cm.  Stipules  2-2-5  cm. 
long,  shining,  acuminate.  Peduncles  4-5  cm.  long,  slightly 
thickened  upwards  ;  spikes  2-5-3  cm.  long ;  not  in  fruit." 

I  am  unable  to  refer  this  to  any  described  species,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  spikes  is  such  as  to  suggest  hybridity.  Mr.  Hill 
writes:  "I  followed  up  the  peculiar  form  you  deem  a  hybrid  of 
lonchites  and  alpinus,  but  did  not  this  year  see  any  in  flower  even. 
It  was  abundant  in  the  ditch  where  seen  last  year,  and  the  ditch 
was  very  thoroughly  looked  over  for  its  whole  length  on  both  sides. 
This  Potamogeton  was  the  prevailing  form ;  natans  next  to  it,  in 
quantity,  of  kinds  with  floating  leaves,  and  a  little  lonchites  was 
found." 

It  is  possible  to  object  that  no  alpinus  was  seen,  but  some  of  the 
upper  leaves  have  a  structure  that  no  other  known  species  could 
produce.  And  exactly  the  same  changes  take  place  in  drying  that 
do  in  alpinus;  1  have  soaked  some  of  the  specimens,  and  by  this 
means  thrown  back  the  red  colouring,  and  again  produced  it  while 
drying. 

P.  pusiLLUs  L.  var.  pseudo-rutilus  Ar.  Beun.  in  Journ.  Bot. 
1901,  p.  201.  On  the  receipt  of  further  specimens  of  this  plant 
from  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hill,  gathered  in  1901,  and  on  examining  the 
forms  of  pusillas  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  tliis  must  l)e  held  a  species.  It  is  the  most  rigid- 
leaved  of  the  genus  known  to  me  ( P.  rii/idus  Wolfg.  R.  et  S.  Mant. 
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iii.  359,  1827,  is  an  uncertain  plant,  as  yet  not  strictly  known) ; 
this,  and  its  numerous  gemmse  (or  winterbuds)  are  two  of  its  most 
characteristic  features. 

The  only  others  in  the  pusilhis  group  that  produce  these  m  any- 
thing like  such  abundance  are  P.  gemmipanis  Morong  (Bot.  Gaz. 
V.  51,  1880)  =  P.  pmillus  L.  var.  ?  gemrniparus  Bobbins  (in  A.  Gray, 
Man.  ed.  5,  489,  1867) ;  and  a  variety  of  imsillns  (P.  BerchtoUl 
Fieber  almost  certainly)  from  Rochfort-sur-mer,  Char. -Inf.,  France, 
gathered  and  sent  to  me  by  M.  Foucaud  in  August,  1889.  This 
latter  has  them  almost  as  large  and  abundant  as  the  American 
plant  I  am  now  naming.  I  propose  the  name  P.  strictifolins  for 
this  species ;  last  year  I  did  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  marked 
features  that  make  this  stand  apart  from  the  numerous  forms  of  the 
pusillus  group.  It  has  certainly  a  likeness  to  rutilus  in  habit  and 
stipules,  but  it  differs  widely  in  that  the  lower  stems  are  much 
elongated  ;  usually  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  rutihis.  The  U.S.A. 
plant  is  not  in  fruit,  but  the  spikes  and  flowers  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  see  they  correspond  with  the  Canadian  (Lake  Scugog) 
plant,  which  is  in  good  fruit. 

P.  strictifolius,  sp.  n. — Stems  12-20  in.  high,  simple  for  two- 
thirds  of  their  length,  then  divaricately  branched,  often  with  short 
patent  branches  ending  in  gemmae.  Leaves  12-15  lin.  long  by 
1  lin.  broad,  very  rigid,  linear,  or  slightly  tapering  at  the  end,  with 
the  edges  mostly  revolute,  spreading  in  a  fan-like  manner,  3-nerved, 
the  central  one  much  thickened,  and  raised  above  the  surface,  the 
others  faint. 

Stipules  linear-lanceolate  acute,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
soon  decaying,  on  the  upper  and  branches  as  long  as  the  inter- 
nodes,  closely  appressed  to  the  stem,  finely  but  strongly  veined 
with  numerous  veins,  strongly  reticulate  between. 

Peduncles  rigid,  12-18  lin.  long,  slightly  tapering  upwards, 
spikes  slightly  interrupted,  3  lin.  long  (with  3-8  fruits),  sepals 
(perianth-segments),  long-hafted,  orbicular,  truncate  at  the  base. 

Fruit  1  lin.  long  by  ^  Im.  broad,  obliquely  elliptical  (with  the 
style  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  ventral  face),  ventrally  nearly 
straight,  dorsally  semicircular,  with  the  face  rounded,  and  very 
faintly  2-carinated. 

The  fruit  seems  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  that  of  pusillus 
and  lateralis  Morong  (Bot.  Gaz.  v.  51,  1880) ;  it  is  impressed  on 
the  sides,  but  this  may  be  the  result  of  shrinking  in  drying ;  though 
it  is  not  always  so,  as  fresh  gathered  fruits  of  some  species  have 
this  impression  and  retain  it.  For  a  species  of  the  graminifolius 
group  this  plant  is  remarkable  in  the  habit,  and  disposition  of  the 
leaves,  reminding  one  of  the  growth  of  the  scopariiis  forms  of 
interruptus  Kit.,  lout  of  course  not  with  the  numerous  leaves  of  that 
section. 

Mr.  Hill  remarks  that  this  "showed  flowers  in  a  good  many 
plants  but  no  fruit.  It  breaks  up  into  pieces  with  the  bud-like  ends 
of  the  branches  attached,  or  these  short  branches  break  off  late  in 
the  season  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  thus  readily  propagates 
itself.     I  do  not  despair  of  finding  it  in  fruit  yet,  but  realizing  that 
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the  conditions  are  unfavourable  where  there  is  the  means  of  multi- 
plying so  fully  supplied." 

P.  AJiPLiFOLius  Tuckerm.  In  some  valuable  notes  on  the 
variation  of  species  of  Potamogeton/''  Mr.  Hill  remarks  that  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region  this  often  occurs  with  branched  stems, 
and  this  distinction  between  it  and  P.  Ulinocmis  Morong  will  not 
hold  good ;  it  also  often  has  pointed  bi-carinate  stipules.  But  so 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  a  very  fine  series  of  amplifolius  (including 
specimens  fi-om  Tuckerman)  from  over  its  whole  area  of  distribu- 
tion, the  submerged  leaves  would  seem  to  keep  them  sufficiently 
apart,  exclusive  of  the  other  characters.  These  investigations  in 
situ  are  very  valuable,  but  difficult,  unless  one  has  unlimited  time. 
If  correct,  the  notes  on  "  P.  lucens  "  point  to  a  condition  of  growth 
in  tbat  species  that  has  never  been  observed  before,  and  would 
need  direct  cultivation  to  confirm. 

By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Macoun  and  his  son,  I  have  a  set 
of  the  Potamogetons  gathered  last  year  in  the  Canadian  Dominion ; 
among  them  is  one  gathered  by  Professor  Macoun,  at  Little  Eagle 
Harbour,  Lake  Huron,  Ontario. 

It  consists  of  only  young  specimens,  without  flower  or  fruit ; 
but  so  characteristic  are  these,  that  it  seems  possible  to  name 
them  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty  as  P.  Hiliii  Morong  in  Bot. 
Gaz.  vi.  290,  1881.  Unless  it  is  this,  it  is  most  probably  a  new 
species,  as  there  is  no  other  American  species  with  the  young 
growth  as  this.  In  zoster ifolius,  acutifoliiiK,  obtusifulins,  &c.,  the 
young  plants  always  have  broader  leaves  than  those  produced  after- 
wards, in  the  first  often  double  the  width  and  a  sixth  the  length. 
On  the  contrary,  these  are  narrower  and  acute  (instead  of  being 
broad  and  obtuse).  If  correct  (and  I  have  little  doubt  of  it),  it 
extends  its  distribution  far  northwards.  It  occurs  in  the  United 
States  in  New  York!,  Michigan!,  and  Ohio!.  Herr  Baagoe  sent  me 
specimens  from  Japan  named  interrogatively  "  P.  liillii,"  and  I 
was  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  the  specimen  seemingly 
corresponding  with  Chinese  and  Indian  specimens  I  had  doubtfully 
so  named.  But  the  somewhat  careful  examination  I  have  made  of 
these  Canadian,  and  the  U.S.A.  specimens  makes  me  doubt  its 
correctness,  and  to  consider  that  the  Asiatic  specimens  may  have 
to  be  referred  to  my  P.  Preussii  (Fl.  Trop.  Afr.  viii.  p.  222,  1901), 
or  be  described  as  a  new  species;  or  that  the  Chinese  specimens 
may  be  IlilUi,  but  not  the  others.     But  more  material  is  needed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
•  Bot.  Gazette,  xv.  pp.  147-149,  32G-327  (1890). 
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ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RUBI  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers,  F.L.S. 

So  much  steady  work  has  been  done  lately  in  tracing  the  distri- 
bution of  Rubi  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britaui,  that  the  time  seems 
come  when  we  may  profitably  examine  and  to  some  extent  tabulate 
the  results  achieved.  For  the  present  it  seems  best  not  to  include 
Ireland  and  the  Channel  Islands  in  the  review.  B.  idaus  may  also 
be  left  out  of  general  consideration,  as,  though  it  has  long  been 
known  to  occur  in  all  the  British  vice-counties  except  two  (West 
Cornwall  and  Pembroke,  from  neither  of  which  is  it  likely  to  be 
absent),  it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain  now  how  often  its  presence 
may  be  due  either  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  gardens  or 
the  intervention  of  birds. 

Probably  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  112  Watsonian  vice-counties 
have  now  been  fairly  well  explored  by  batologists.  In  some  of  them 
the  number  of  the  forms  recorded  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  increased 
by  farther  research.  But  in  a  few  only,  and  those  all  in  the  south 
and  middle  of  England  and  Wales,  can  the  bramble  flora  be  said  to 
have  been  at  all  exhaustively  ascertained. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  less  than  33  vice-counties  which 
seem  still  virgin  ground  for  the  bramble  student.  In  giving  these 
I  add  in  brackets  the  number  of  forms  clearly  known  for  each, 
omitting  such  additional  records  as  seem  to  need  confirmation : — 


1  each. 


4  each. 
3  each. 


6  each. 


7  each. 


Edinburgh     0. 

Peebles 

Haddington  , 

Orkney  

Shetland   

Roxburgh  

W.  Sutherland 

Selkirk  

S.  Ebudes , 

Caithness  5 

S.  Lincoln     

Isle  of  Man  

Lanark 

Forfar    

Hunts    

Berwick     

Mid  Ebudes 

Of  these  33  vice-counties  in  Great  Britain  with  less  than  10  dis- 
tinct Rubi  (other  than  idceus)  known  for  each,  27,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  Scottish  ;  and,  as  the  whole  number  of  Scottish  vice-counties  is 
only  41,  the  number  of  those  known  to  have  more  than  9  fruticose 
Rubi  each  is  but  14.  These  14  vice-counties  average  not  quite 
19  forms  each,  though  5  of  them  have  20  or  more,  and  2  as  many 
as  30  each. 

The  present  record  for  these  14  best-worked  Scottish  vice-counties 
is  as  follows : — 


Cambridge    

N.  Lincoln    

Darham    

Dumfries  

Fife  &  Kinross V  8  each. 

S.  Aberdeen 

Elgin 

N.  Ebudes     

Hebrides    

Kirkcudbright  \ 

Linlithgow    

Kincardine    

N.  Aberdeen 

Cantire 

W.Ross    

E.  Sutherland  ; 


^  9  each. 
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Banff     10.  W.Inverness    19. 

Ayr    I  Wigton 21. 

Dumbarton   Il4eacb.     Argyle   22. 

E.Ross J  Stirling 27. 


*o  ■ 


E.Inverness     |._        ,  W.  Perth  &  Clackman- 

Clyde  Isles    )  '         nan    

Eeufrew     )i^        ,       Mid  Perth 

E.Perth    16  each. 


30  each. 


For  the  whole  41  Scottish  vice-counties  the  average  number  of 
forms  at  present  known  with  certainty  is  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  10.  Further  research  will  probably  increase  these  numbers  in 
every  case,  and  ultimately  perhaps  bring  up  the  average  for  the 
South  and  Mid  Scotland  counties  to  about  20,  or  possibly  even  25 
distinct  forms.  But  the  low  record  for  all  the  northern  isles,  and 
(in  a  less  degree)  for  the  Highlands  generally,  will  certainly  be  so 
far  maintained  as  to  keep  the  general  comital  average  for  Scotland 
immensely  below  that  for  England  and  Wales  combined,  which  at 
present  stands  as  high  as  39.  Indeed,  out  of  our  167  fruticose  Rubi 
in  Great  Britain,  63  only  have  yet  been  found  north  of  the  Tweed ; 
the  vast  majority  of  these  moreover  belonging  to  eglandular  groups. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  5  out  of  the  63 — Ror/erm,  ScheKtzii, 
villicaulis  (type),  danicus,  and  melannxtjlon — which  seem  considerably 
more  abundant  in  Scotland  than  in  either  England  or  Wales. 

In  Wales  generally  the  genus  is  well  represented,  yielding  119 
forms,  which  are  widely  distributed  through  the  Principality. 

In  South  England  (including  Norfolk,  Northanls,  and  Warwick) 
no  less  than  162  forms  occur  ;  /.  e.  all  the  brambles  known  in  Great 
Britain,  except  the  4  very  rare  fruticose  forms,  flun-scens,  cliri/so.vylon, 
Lejeunei,  and  rubrifolius,  with  the  montane  subherbaceous  li.  L'lianicc- 
movus.  Indeed,  in  the  county  of  Hereford  alone  119  are  now  known 
(the  same  number  as  for  all  Wales),  79  in  Surrey,  76  in  Berks,  and 
74  in  West  Kent.  In  North  England,  Staffs  with  77,  Derby  65, 
and  Leicester  64,  head  the  list  at  present,  and  the  total  number  of 
forms  known  is  107 ;  i.  e.  12  less  than  occur  in  the  one  south- 
western county  Hereford,  or  in  the  neighbouring  Principality  of 
Wales. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  individual  forms,  the  following 
particulars  may  be  of  interest.  Leaving  out  of  the  account  the 
generally-distributed  R.  idaus  f known  in  110  out  of  the  112  vice- 
counties  of  Great  Britain)  and  the  aggregate  species  R.  corijUfulius 
(known  in  90),  the  most  widely-distributed  species  and  subspecies 
are  the  following  10  : — 

R.  TJndleianus     in  77     R.  sa.ratilis  in  69 

}ndchcrrb)iUH  ,,  76  piicatus     |        p„ 

casius , ,  74  stiblnstris j    " 

dastjplnjlhis ,,  72  Selineri    ,,  61 

ruKtic(i7ius     I        „. 

leucostaclujs  )    " 

Of  these  the  subherbaceous  R.  mxatilh  seems  to  be  too  exclusively 
confined  to  hilly  districts  for  occurrence  in  several  of  our  southern 
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and  eastern  counties ;  but  the  other  9  may  probably  be  correctly 
described  as  /jenerall;/  distributed  throughout  Great  Britain,  exclusive 
of  the  northern  isles  and  other  exceptionally  bare  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  by  the 
expression  "  generally  distributed"  in  this  connection  is  meant — 
found  in  all,  or  very  nearlij  all,  the  v.-c's,  tliough  not  in  all  parts  of 
them;  5  of  the  9  [Lindleianus,  pulcherrinms,  dasi/phijllus,  plicatus, 
and  Selmeri)  apparently  preferring  sand  and  gravel  to  all  other 
soils,  while  the  remaining  4  [casius,  7-usticanus,  leucostachys,  and 
sublustris)  distinctly  desiderate  some  admixture  of  clay  or  lime. 
Probably,  if  we  take  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  the  species  which 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  list,  E.  Lindleianus,  is  really  our  most 
abundant  bramble,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
most  easily  recognized.  Of  the  others,  E.  dasijphyllus  becomes 
comparatively  scarce  in  the  extreme  south  of  England,  though 
usually  most  abundant  and  widespread  elsewhere  ;  while  the 
remaining  7  species,  though  so  very  generally  distributed  through- 
out the  country,  and  so  conspicuously  abundant  in  most  parts,  are 
occasionally  sought  for  in  vain  through  rather  extensive  districts. 

Next  in  frequency  to  these  are  the  12  which  are  known  to  occur 
in  more  than  40  v.-c.'s,  but  not  in  more  than  60,  viz. : — 


E.  mucronatns in  60 

echinatus     ,,  57 

diversifulius    , ,  55 

"    cyclophyllus    ,,   63 

Jissxis  ,,  49 

radiila     ,,  48 


E.  macrophyllus     

Spren(jelii 

hystrix    

Sch  lechtendalii    

pyramidalis     ,,  42 

suherectus    ,  41 


in  45 

„  44 
„  43 


All  these  12  certainly  extend  some  way  into  Scotland,  except 
hystrix,  which  has  been  reported  from  two  divisions  of  Perth,  but 
can  hardly  yet  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  any  Scottish  locality. 
Most  of  them  are  certainly  distributed  widely  through  Great  Britain ; 
and  some  may  yet  prove  as  common  as  a  few  in  the  first  list. 

After  these  are  30  forms  known  to  occur  in  more  than  20,  but 
not  in  more  than  40  v.-c.'s : — 


E.  Bal/ourianus  in  38 

tuberculatus , 

Chammmorus    

carpinifolius    

foliosus 

infecundus    , 

incurvatus     

infcstus 

ferox 

dumnoniensis  

hirtus  

echinatoides 

erythrinns 

grains  


37 
35 
34 

33 

31 
30 

28 

27 


E.  villicaulis 

aryeyitatus     j.  in  26 

Koehleri    

Eogersii     

anglicanus     

pallidus     

rosaceus     

micans  

Babingtonii  

nitidus     

Lindebergii   

anglosaxonicus 

Bloxamii  

ftiscus    

angustifolius 

scaber    


)> 


25 

24 
28 

22 
21 
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Many  of  these  are  no  doubt  more  or  less  local ;  but  they  are 
without  a  single  exception  quite  frequent  in  several  widely-separated 
counties,  while  most  of  them  are  probably  rather  more  generally 
distributed  than  has  yet  been  ascertained. 

In  addition  to  the  54  commoner  British  brambles  treated  of 
above,  we  have  113  others,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  been  certainly 
found  in  more  than  20  v.-c.'s.  Nine  of  these  are  only  known  to  occur 
in  one  v.-c.  each;  but  over  one-third  of  the  remaining  104  are  found 
in  more  than  10  v.-c.'s,  and  19  of  them  in  from  15  to  20  v.-c.'s. 
These  last  are,  as  a  rule,  among  our  most  strongly  marked  species 
and  subspecies,  and  within  the  nest  few  years  they  will  surely  be 
found  in  other  v.-c.'s. 

The  9  forms  which  thus  far  are  known  from  only  1  v.-c.  each 
are — B.  durescens,  mcrcicus,  orthoclados,  macranthelos,  Lejeunei, 
nemorosus  (Genev.),  Durotriyiun ,  tereticauJis,  and  rubriflorus.  Of 
these,  one,  R.  mercicus  (once  locally  abundant  near  Birmingham), 
now  seems  in  danger  of  extinction  ;  while  three  more,  macranthelos, 
Lpjennei,  and  tereticauUs,  though  all  occurring  in  more  than  one 
locality,  seem  abundant  nowliere. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  comital  records  of  Kubi  made 
since  the  publication  of  my  Handb.  Brit.  Biibi  in  July,  1900, 
in  addition  to  others  published  in  the  interval  in  this  Journal  and  in 
Irish  Topoijraphical  Botany.  In  this  list  the  county  or  vice-county 
is  represented  (except  in  the  case  of  Irish  records)  by  its  number  in 
Watson's  Topor/raphical  Botany,  followed  by  the  locality,  the  name 
of  the  collector,  and  (where  possible)  the  year  in  which  the  plant 
was  collected ;  the  sign  !  at  the  end  implying  that  I  have  seen 
specimens.  When  I  have  myself  been  the  collector,  no  name  will 
be  found  after  tlie  locality.  Where  records  are  enclosed  in  square 
brackets,  confirmation  is  desired. 

Biibiis  idcEus  L.  var.  obtusifolius  (Willd.).  93.  Wood  near  Longside 
Railway  Station,  Prof.  Trail,  1901  ! 

B.  fissHs  Lindl.  13.  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  J.  W.  White,  1898  ! 
24.  Heath,  G.  C.  Brace  !  30.  Salford,  Brace,  1901  !  72.  Near 
Moffat,  C.  Bailey,  1898  ! 

R.  suberectus  Anders.  13.  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  White,  1900 ! 
Co.  Down,  by  Castle wellan  Lake,  S.  A.  Stewart,  1893  ! 

R.  Royersii  Linton.  10,  Near  Apse  Castle  Wood,  1901.  80. 
Ayton  to  Cairncross,  Bailey,  1900  !  94.  By  River  Fiddick,  Boharm, 
Trail  I  99.  Arrochar  to  Tarbet,  Marshall !  100.  Near  Rothesay, 
Bute,  Marshall,  1900 !     107.  Near  Invershin,  Marshall,  1890. 

R.  plicatus  Wh.  &  N.  13.  Aldworth,  1900.  61.  Skipwith, 
H.  J.  Willduson !  [65.  Croft,  J.  Dalton  !J  74.  Near  Stranraer, 
F.  A.  Royers,  1901!  (confirms  previous  uncertain  record).  94. 
Alvah,  Trail,  1901 !  Co.  Kilkenny,  Craigue,  U.  A.  Phillips,  1900 
(type  or  var. /(m/.s^wo^) !  Kerry,  Killarney,  Dr»c<',  1901 !— [Var. 
hemistemon  (P.  J.  Muell.).     Kerry,  Muckross,  Bruce,  1901  !j 

R.  nitidus  Wh.  &  N.  10.  The  Wilderness,  1901.  13.  Fittle- 
worth,  Linton  S  Marshall,  1901  I 

R.  affinis  Wh.  &  N.  var.  Briaysianus  Rogers.  12.  Andover  to 
Winchester,  W.  L.  Eyre,  1900  I  ' 
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R.  integribasis  P.  J.  Mnell.  ?  6.  Castle  Orchard,  Lintonl  12. 
Woolmer  Forest  border,  1900.    [61.  Skipwith,  Wilkinsonl] 

R.  holerythros  Focke.     12.  Near  Liphook,  1900. 

[R.  latifolius  Bab.  92.  Near  new  Bridge  of  Don,  Aberdeen, 
Trail,  1901  !] 

R.  carpinifolms  Wh.  &  N.  5.  Porlock,  B.  P.  Murray  !  32. 
Harleston,  Bruce,  1901!     61.   Skipwith  to  Selby,  Wilkinsonl 

R.  incur  ratios  Bab.  27.  Sprowston  Common,  E.  F,  Lintonl 
Co.  Antrim,  by  Kiver  Bush,  Bushmills,  Stewart  I 

R.  erythrinus  Genev.     13.  Liuchmere,  1900. 

R.  rhamnifolius  Wh.  &  N.  30.  Heath,  Dnicel  —  Subsp.  Balmi 
F.  A.  Lees.  '  37  (?  or  40).  Bewdley,  E.  G.  Gilbert !  59.  Heaton, 
W.  IIoss,  1901 1     Co.  Down,  Killongh,  C.  H.  WaddelJ ! 

R.  nemoralis  P.  J.  Muell.     37  (?  or  40).     Bewdley,  Gilbert ! 

R.  Scheutzii  Lindeb.     73.  Near  Dalbeattie,  Bailey,  1899  ! 

R.  dumnoniensis  Bab.  1.  The  Lizard,  W.  0.  Focke,  1889.  10. 
Headon,  F.  Stratton  !     100.  Near  Rothesay,  Bute,  Marshall,  1900! 

R.  pulcherrimvs  ]^e\\XQ..  19.  Clacton-on-Sea,  IF.  TF/t/^it'^// !  32. 
Whitley,  Drucel  64.  Plomptoii,  Knaresborough,  Wilkinsoyid  Fisher, 
1900  !     Co.  Kerry,  Killarney,  Bruce,  1901  ! 

Pi.  merckus  var.  bracteatus  Bagnall.  49.  Near  Bettws-y-coed, 
Murray  ! — Var.  chrysoxylon  Rogers.     36.  King  Wood,  Ley  ! 

R.  villicaulis  Koehl.  93.  Base  of  Mormoud  Hill,  Strichan,  Trail, 
1900!  — Subsp  S(/»(c/i  (Lindeb.).  10.  Bleak  Down,  1901.  13. 
Near  Bosham,  Marshall  d-  Salmon,  1901 !  17.  Netley  Heath,  0.  E. 
Britten,  1900  !  61.  Skipwith,  Wilkinsun,  1900  !  64.  Scotton  Bank, 
Knaresborough,  Fisher,  1900!  (confirmatory).  73.  Dalbeattie  to 
Urr,  Bailey,  1899!  —  Subsp.  calvatus  Blox.  13.  Petworth,  1901. 
61.  Langwith,  Wilkinsonl — Subsp.  r houibifolius  V^eihe.  13.  West 
Chillington  Common,  White,  1898  !  [16.  Eltham  Common,  Wolley- 
Dodl]  21.  Hampstead  Heath,  1900.  24.  Qtoke  Common,  Benboiv, 
1900! 

[R.  sciajjhilus  Lange,     42.  Grwyne  Valley,  Ley,  1901 !] 

R.  ieucandrus  Focke.  Record  for  v.-c.  5  should  be  cancelled. 
10.  Parkhurst  Forest,  1901.     13.  Shottermill  Common,  1900. 

R.  thyrsoideus  Winim.  12.  Hassock  Copse,  FJyre,  1900 !  13. 
Hailsham  to  Hempstead,  iio/)er !  14.  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  1900. 
23.  Cuddesdon,  F.  A.  Rogers,  1901 !  61.  Kelsey  gravel-pits,  Hull, 
C.  Waterfall  I 

R.  argentatus  P.  J.  Muell.  Co.  Cork,  Sherkin  Island,  Phillips, 
1901 !— Var.  robustus  (P.  J.  Muell.).  10.  Apse  Castle  Wood,  1901. 
12.  Near  Liphook,  F.  A.  Rogers,  1900  !  63.  Near  Doucaster,  H.  H. 
Corbett,  1901  !     64.  Abbey  Field,  Knaresborough,  Fisher,  1900 ! 

R.  silvaticus  Wh.  &  N.  12.  Preston  Copse,  Eyre  I  34.  Lyd- 
brook.  Ley  I 

R.  lentiyinosus  Lees.  13.  Lavington  Common,  Linton  d  Mar- 
shall, 1901 !  Record  for  v.-c.  40  should  be  cancelled,  and  58  sub- 
stituted. 

R.  macrophylhis  ^Nh.  &  N.  13.  By  Graffham  Down,  1901  (con- 
firmatory). 44.  Llandevaru,  Lf^I — Subsp.  Schlechtendalii  (\Neihe). 
19.  Norton  Heath,  Britton,  1900!     23.  Cuddesdon,  F.  A.  Rogers, 
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1901!    [61.  Skipwith,  Wilkimonl]    64.  Near  Goldsborough   Mill, 
Knaresborough,  Fisher,  1900  ! 

IL  QHestierii  Lefv.  &  Muell.  [Dublin,  Dalkerry,  Dnice,  1901  !] 
36.  Kigg's  Wood,  Ley  ! 

R.  Salteri  Bab.  13.  Midhurst  Common,  1901.  14.  Near  St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea,  1900.     24.  Hesith,  Drucel 

R.  Culemanni  Blox.  11.  Bisbopstoke,  J.  Groves,  1878  !  (con- 
firmatory). 12.  Near  Lipliook,  1900.  16.  Tunbridge  Wells, 
D.  C.  0.  Adams,  1892  ! 

R.  micans  Gren.  &  Godr.  12.  Woolmer  Forest,  1900.  27. 
Sprowston,  Linton.  58.  Near  Petty  Pool,  Bailey,  1899 !  (con- 
firmatory).    Co.  Kilkenny,  Copenagb,  Phillips,  1901 ! 

R.  hirtifoliiis  P.  J.  Muell.  var.  vtollissimus  Kogers.  10.  Park- 
burst  Forest,  1901.     35.  Buckbolt,  Ley  ! 

R.  pyraniidalis    Kalt.      13.    Sbottermill  Common,   1900.      21. 
Hampstead  Heatb,  1900.     59.  Park  Clough  Wood,  Bolton,  Moss  ! 
70.  Near  Carlisle,  Mrs.  Allison,  1901 !     [Co.  Kilkenny,  Copenagb, 
Philips !] 

R.  leucostachys  Scbleicb.  28.  Beetley,  Linton.  61.  Skipwitb, 
Wilkinson  \ — Y^w  yymnostacltys  {G&w&y.).  17.  Haslemere,  1900. — 
Subsp.  leucanthemus  V.  ^.  '^].\\q\\.'>  16.  Warwick  Park,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Gilbert\ 

R.  lasiodados  Focke.  37  (?  or  40).  Bewdley,  Gilbert !  —  Var. 
angustifolius  Kogers.  10.  Bleak  Down,  1901.  13.  Linebmere  to 
Fernburst,  1900. 

R.  crinifjer  Linton.     12.  EUisfield  to  Preston,  Eyre ! 

R.  Borceanus  Genev.     35.  Llangattock,  Ln/ ! 

R.  cinerosiis  Hogers.  37.  Little  Malvern,  Lei/ 1  98.  Dalmally, 
Marshall,  1893  I     West  Galway,  Clonbur,  Marshall ! 

R.  mucronatns  Blox.     59.  luce  Bluudell  Wood,  Wlwldon,  1900  ! 
[60.  Knott  End,   Wheldon\]      61.    Skipwitb  Common,  Wilkinson\ 
94.  Cruden,  Trail,  1901 !  —  Var.  nudicaulis  Eogers.     10.  Marvel 
Copse,  Newport,  1901. 

R.  Gelertii  Frider.  16.  Tunbridge  Wells,  Gilbert !  55.  Cbarn- 
wood  Forest  border,  LAnton,  1898 !  (confirmatory).  [60.  Preesall, 
Wheldon  !] . 

R.  ajiylosaxonicus  Gelert.  55.  Cbarnwood  Forest  border,  Linton, 
1898!  (forma).  —  Subsp.  cnrvidens  A.  Ley.  35.  Tintern,  Drucel — 
Subsp,  vcstitiforniis  Piogers.  16.  Ryarsb  Wood,  1896  (forma).  35. 
Buckbolt,  Ley  !     42.  Glyn  Collwng,  Ley  ! 

R.  melanoxyhm  Muell.  &  Wirtg.  16.  Crown  Wood,  Sbooter's 
Hill,  Wolley-Dod  !  93.  Aberdour,  Trail,  1901  !  94.  Gamrie,  Trail, 
1900! 

R.  infestus  Weibe.  94.  Rinn  of  Afforsk,  Gamrie,  Trail,  1900! — 
Var.  virynltorum  A.  Ley.     42.  Ystal-y-fera,  Ley ! 

R.  Borreri  Bell  Salt.  13.  Little  Bury  Wood,  Lavington,  1901. 
58.  Mate's  Lane,  Widley-Dodl  (forma).  Co.  Kilkenny,  Copenagb, 
Phillips,  1901  I — Var.  dentatifolius  Briggs.     35.  Tintern,  Ley  ! 

R.  Drcjeri  G.  Jensen.  [6.  Peat  Moor,  Shapwick,  IL  S.  Thomp- 
son, 1889  !] — Subsp.  Lcyanus  Rogers.  61.  Bridlington  to  Sowerby, 
Fisher  ! 
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R.  radula'Weihe.  80.  Lessuclden,  J5((r%,  1898  !  81.  Ayton  to 
Cairncross,  Baileij,  1900  !  93.  Abei-dour,  Trail,  1901 !  94.  Near 
Melrose,  Trail,  1900.  —  Subsp.  amjlicanus  Eogers.  10,  Parkhurst 
Forest,  1901.  13.  Near  Bosham,  Marshall,  1901  !  21.  Hampstead 
Heath,  1900.  —  Subsp.  echinatoides  Eogers.  9.  Combe  Aylmer, 
Mnrraijl  32.  Harleston,  Drace,  1901!  92.  By  River  Dee  near 
Aberdeen,  Traill  —  Subsp.  sertijioras  (P.  J.  Muell.).  98.  By  Loch 
Long,  Marshall !     101.  Near  Inverneil,  C.  E.  Salmon  ! 

R.  ecliinatus  Lindl.     13.  Shottermill  Common,  1900. 

R.  rudis  Wh.  &  N.     40.  Farley  Dingle,  Painter,  1901 ! 

R.  oigocladus  M.  &  L.  var.  Newbouldii  (Bab.)  ?  16.  Tuubridge 
Wells,  Murray  !     42.   Aber-clydach,  Lei/ ! 

R.  reqiilus  A.  Ley.  58.  Wood  between  Chelford  and  Alderley 
Edge,  Bailey,  1898 ! 

[R.  podophyllus  P.  J.  Muell.  Co.  Wicklow,  Glendalough,  Bruce, 
1901  !] 

ill.  Grijjithianus  Rogers.  3.  Knighton  Heath,  1881  (forma). 
36.  Carey  Wood,  Ley  !     44.  Llandebie,  Ley  ! 

R.  Babinytond  Bell  Salt.  10.  Wootton  Creek,  1901.  —  Var. 
phyllothyrsus  (Frider.).     24.  Near  Beamond  End,  Britton,  1900! 

R.  mutabilis  Genev.  24.  Near  Beamond  End,  Britton,  1901 ! 
Co.  Kerry,  Killarney,  Drace,  1901 ! 

R.  Bloxamii  Lees.     5  (?  or  6).  Penridge,  Murray,  1892! 

R.  fuscus  Wh.  &  N.  13.  Midhurst  Common,  1901. — Y&r.  nutans 
Eogers.  10.  Parkhurst  Forest,  1901,  13.  Lavington,  Marshall, 
1901  !  36.  Ivington,  Ley,  1900  !—  [Var.  macrostachijs  P.  J.  Muell. 
59.  Walton,  Wheldon,  1900  !] —Subsp.  obscurus  (Kalt.).  13.  Made- 
hurst,  Linton  ci;  Marshall,  1901  ! 

R.  pallidus  Wh.  &  N.      23.  Chinnor  Hill,  1894.  —  Var.  lepto- 
petal us  Rogei's.    12.  Woolmer  Forest,  1900.    39.  Streetley,  Baynalll 
[R.  thyrsif/er  Bab.    5.  Cockercombe  Drive,  Quantocks,  Thompsonl 
24.  Penn  Wood,  Britton,  1901  !J 

R.  foliosus  Wh.  &  N.  10.  Marvel  Copse,  1901.  93.  By  Ythan- 
in-Methlick,  Trail,  1900!  94.  Near  Bridge  of  Alvah,  Trail,  1900! 
The  first  Scottish  records. 

R.  rosaceus  Wh.  &  N.  var.  hystrix  (Wh.  &  N.).  24.  Heath, 
Druce !  30.  Whistley,  Dnice !  63.  Near  Doncaster,  Corbett ! — 
Subsp.  infecundus  Rogers.  10.  Pan,  Newport,  1901.  13.  Pet- 
worth,  1901. 

R.  fusco-ater  Weihe.     36.  Welsh  Newton,  Leyl  (confirmatory). 

R.  Koehleri  Wh.  &  N.  13.  By  Hammer  Ponds,  White,  1900  !— 
Subsp.  dasyphyllus  Rogers.  59.  Heaton,  Moss,  1901 !  73.  Dal- 
beattie to  Urr,  Bailey,  1899  !  Co.  Kilkenny,  Copenagh,  Phillips, 
1901! 

Pi.  Marshalli  Focke  &  Rogers,  var.  scmiylaher  Rogers.  41. 
Llwydcoed,  Riddlesdell ! 

R.  Bellardii  Wh.  &  N.     13.  Popple  Hill,  Graffham,  1901. 

R,  serpens  Weihe.     12.  Woolmer  Forest,  1900. 

[R.  hirtus  W.  &  K.  24.  Black  Park,  Benbow !]  —  [Subsp.  flaccidi- 
folius  (P.  J.  M.).     42.  Erwood,  Ley  !] 

R.  acutifrons  A.  Ley.    [6.  Near Burnworthy,  Blackdown,  Murray !] 
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12.  Micheldever  Woods,  Fajvc,  1900!     35.  Llangattock,  Ley\     41. 
Glyn  Neath,  Leij  ! 

[R.  tereticaulis  P.  J.  M.     Co.  Cork,  Ballyvodock,  Phillips,  19001] 

Fi.  ochrodermia  A.  Ley.  80.  Lessudden,  Bailey,  1898  !  The 
Somerset  records  (5  and  6)  are  open  to  some  question. 

R.  dumetoriun  Wh.  &  N.  (sp.  coll.).  13.  Kogate,  1900.  —  Var. 
ferox  Weihe.  29.  Wicken  Fen,  H.  H.  Slater,  1901  !— Var.  britan- 
nicns  Rogers.     34.   Symond's  Yat,  1892. 

R.  cori/lifolius  Sm.  (sp.  coll.).  93.  Kinloch,  St.  Fergus,  Trail, 
1900! —  Var.  ci/dophi/ll us  {hindeh.).  17.  Wandsworth  Common. 
61.  Kelsey  gravel-pits,  Hull,  WaterfaUl     93.  Tyrie,  Trail,  1901! 

R.  Balfourianus  Buh.    Co.  Monaghan,  Benmount,  Wadded,  1900! 

R.  ccesixis  L.     13,  Rogate,  1900. 
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Lepidozia  trichoclados  C.  Miill.  in  Hedwigia,  1899. — This  is 
the  plant  mentioned  in  Hepaticce  of  the  British  Isles  as  a  form  of 
Lepidozia  setaccn,  gathered  hy  Mr.  Pearson  and  Dr.  Carrington  at 
Festiniog,  but  Mr.  Pearson  now  considers  it  a  good  species.  A  full 
account  of  this  species,  with  differential  remarks  between  it  and  L. 
setacea,  with  plate,  will  be  found  in  Herr  Miiller's  paper  in  Hedidgia, 
1899,  p.  197.  The  chief  distinguishing  characters  between  the  two 
plants  lie  in  the  female  inflorescence.  In  L.  trichoclados  the  inner 
bracts  are  ovate,  bidentate,  with  the  lobes  more  or  less  toothed,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  perianth  is  dentate,  while  in  L.  setacea  these 
bracts  are  laciniate  and  ciliate,  and  the  mouth  of  the  perianth  is 
longly  ciliate.  When  fruit  is  present  in  L.  setacea,  the  mouth  of 
the  perianth  is  widely  open,  but  in  L.  trichoclados  with  fruit  it  is 
only  as  large  as  the  diameter  of  the  fruit-stalk.  Miiller  gives  the 
fruiting  time  of  L.  setacea  as  June-July,  and  for  L.  trichoclados, 
November  ;  the  latter  species  apparently  being  found  much  more 
frequently  in  fruit  than  the  former.  Perianths  may  be  looked  for 
at  any  time  in  L.  trichoclados ;  I  have  found  them  in  some  quantity 
at  the  present  time  (March).  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  two  species 
can  be  distinguished  in  the  barren  state.  L.  trichoclados  has  the 
stems  pinnate  and  bipinnate,  the  branches  being  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  stem.  In  L.  setacea  the  stems  are  irregularly 
branched,  with  the  branches  ascending.  Members  of  the  Moss 
Excliange  Club  who  received  specimens  distributed  in  1898, 
labelled  "  Lepidozia  setacea  Moidart,  12.4.97,"  gathered  by  me,  will 
see  what  is  doubtless  L.  trichoclados  in  its  barren  state.  It  is  a 
form  in  which  the  leaves  have  more  frequently  than  usual  only  one 
row  of  cells.  The  new  species  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
compact  form  of  L.  setacea  of  drier  ground,  with  its  imbricated  and 
closely  incurved  leaves;  it  more  resembles  the"  lax  forms,  with 
rather    spreading   leaves,    of    shady    places.      In    Moidart,    West 
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Inverness,  where  it  is  frequent,  if  not  common,  it  occurs  on  moist 
banks,  preferably  peaty,  which  are  shaded  by  roclis  or  trees,  and  is 
accompanied  with  Lepidozia  rsptans,  Cepludozia  lunnlcBfulia,  Kantia 
tric/io)nanis,  My  Ha  Taylori,  Jumjennania  minuta,  Thuidium  deUca- 
tuluni,  Sphaijnnm,  etc.  On  one  bank  it  can  be  seen  as  a  compact 
form  on  peat,  and  at  the  side  of  this  as  a  very  lax  form  creeping 
up  Sphignum.  This  compact  form  lias  not  got  the  closely  imbri- 
cated and  much  incurved  leaves  of  the  compact  form  of  L.  setacea. 
As  L.  triehodados  has  only  been  recently  distinguished  as  a  species, 
its  distribution  is  little  known  as  yet.  It  has  been  found  in  Middle 
Europe,  is  more  frequent  in  Western  Norway  than  is  L.  setacea,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  rare  in  Moidart.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  to  be 
generally  distributed  over  the  west  of  Britain  at  least,  and  in 
Ireland. 

JuNGERMANiA  HETERocoLPOs  Thed.  —  On  a  moist  rocky  bank, 
Craig  an  Lochain,  Killin,  alt.  1700  ft.,  June,  1901.  Confirmed  by 
B.  Kaalaas.  This  species  can  be  distinguished  from  any  others  of 
the  Midler i  group  by  the  apex  of  the  stems  being  elongated  through 
the  deformed  gemmiferous  leaves.  It  occurs  on  the  Continent  and 
in  North  America. 

J.  ATLANTiCA  Kaalaas  in  Beitriige  zur  Lebermoosflora  Norvegens, 
1898.  Dirlot,  Caithness,  20.8.1901,  gathered  by  the  Kev.  David 
Lillie,  Watten.  Coutirmed  by  Herr  Kaalaas,  who  writes  of  this 
plant  :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  to  be  my  Jung,  atlantica, 
though  it  exhibits  some  differences  from  the  original  plant,  but  I 
think  they  are  only  slight.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  in  the  Scottish 
plant  are  mostly  three  in  number,  and  often  more  obtuse  than  in 
my  original ;  but  in  other  respects  I  cannot  find  any  difierence." 
In  his  "  Beitrage  "  a  doubt  is  expressed  whether  this  plant  be  a 
distinct  species  or  a  variety  of  J.  gracilis ;  and  in  a  letter  received 
last  year,  this  doubt  was  again  mentioned.  It  differs  from 
J.  gracilis  in  the  absence  of  any  attenuated  stems,  and  its  distribu- 
tion as  far  as  known  is  entirely  western.  In  Norway  it  has  been 
found  near  Stavanger  and  on  the  island  of  Stiirdo,  and  it  has  also 
been  found  on  the  Faroe  Isles  by  Herr  C.  Jensen.  The  leaves 
are  very  frequently  only  2-lobed,  and  are  very  concave,  the  plant 
having  a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  J.  saxicola.  J .  adantica  is 
one  of  several  interesting  plants  found  in  Caithness  by  Mr.  Lillie. 

Marsupella  condensata  (Angstr.)  Kaalaas  noii  Lindb. — On  bare 
moist  humus,  Ben  Lawers,  alt.  3200  ft.,  June,  1901.  Determined 
by  B.  Kaalaas.  This  rare  species  occurs  in  quantity  above  Loclian 
Chait,  on  the  side  of  Ben  Lawers  which  faces  the  north.  This  part 
of  the  hill  has  little  vegetation,  which  is  almost  confined  to  small 
pieces  of  Marsupella  and  Acolea  with  Conostomam  borecde.  A 
description,  with  excellent  figures  of  the  plant,  will  be  found  in  the 
above-mentioned  "  Beitrage."  The  lunate  sinus  and  incurved  lobes 
of  leaf,  without  any  hyaline  border,  are  characteristic  marks  of  this 
species,  so  much  so,  that  from  recollection  of  Kaalaas's  figures  I 
labelled  my  plant  on  the  hill  as  this  ;  but  on  examination  at  home, 
I  thought  it  must  be  too  large  for  this  species.     Herr  Kaalaas 
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writes,  however,  that  although  the  specimens  are  unusually  luxu- 
riant, he  has  seen  similar  ones  from  a  few  places  in  Norway.  He 
considers  this  species  to  be  the  same  as  Marsupella  amuJa  (Limpr.), 
with  which  opinion  Prof.  V.  Schiffner  mentions  that^he  is  in  agree- 
ment. Lindberg  had  mistaken  some  other  plant  for  Angstrom's,  as 
is  shown  in  Kaalaas's  "  Beitrage."  This  species  has  only  been 
found  elsewhere  sparingly  in  the  Scandinavian  and  Austrian  Alps. 
Aneura  incurvata  (Lindb.). — On  moist  loamy  ground.  Pease 
Dene,  Berwickshire,  June,  1901 ;  female  plant.  Determined  by 
W.  H.  Pearson.  This  critical  species  was  first  described  by 
Lindberg  in  Mmcl  ScancUnavici,  and  has  recently  been  investigated 
by  Prof.  Schiffner  in  "  Lotus,"  1900.  In  this  latter  paper  there 
are  full  remarks  on  the  comparative  diilerences  between  this  plant 
and  the  other  European  species.  It  is  also  represented  in  his 
Hepaticce  EuropecB  Kxsiccatce,  Series  I.,  issued  last  year.  It  is 
dioicous,  as  with  A.  pintjnis,  but  is  more  closely  related  to  A. 
multi/ida  and  .-1.  sinuatu  according  to  Prof.  Schiffner.  The  calyptra 
is  very  rough  ;  the  frond  varies  from  being  nearly  simple  to  much 
branched  and  is  channelled,  semilunar  in  section,  and  five  cells 
thick,  the  outer  cells  of  the  dorsal  side  being  almost  as  large  as  the 
inner  cells.  The  main  stem  has  a  one-celled  margin,  which  is 
more  distinct  on  the  branches  when  it  is  one  to  two  cells  broad. 
This  species  has  been  found  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia, 
and  when  better  known  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
Britain. 
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Centaurea  nigra  and  C.  Jacea.  —  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams,  in  his 
Prodivinas  Flora;  Btitannicie,  pp.  57-61,  relies  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pappus  to  separate  these  species,  and  in  consequence 
has  referred  to  the  latter  a  number  of  specimens  considered  by 
other  botanists  to  belong  to  the  former.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Williams  in  this  view,  our  experience  being  that  C.  nujia  is 
variable  in  this  character.  The  examination  of  a  large  series  of 
specimens  collected  on  the  chalk  downs  near  Claudon,  Surrey, 
shows  a  number  with  the  fruits  having  the  usual  well-developed 
regular  crown  of  pappus-scales,  a  number  with  fruits  without  such 
crown  or  with  a  very  few  rudimentary  scales  only  visible  under  the 
microscope,  while  in  a  few  cases  the  crown  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  very  unequal  scales.  On  the  Contmeut  there  are  plants  inter- 
uioduite  between  C.  nitjia  and  C.  Jacea,  notably  0.  pratensis ;  but  in 
this  country  we  believe  the  two  plants  are  separable  by  the  very 
different  phyllaries.  No  doubt  it  is  tolerably  easy,  as  Mr.  Williams 
suggests,  to  sort  single  specimens  in  herbaria  on  the  pappus  or  no 
pappus  character,  but  we  fear  that  after  spending  an  hour  or  two 
in  exiimiuing  the  C.  niiji a  on  the  chalk  downs  he  would  not  feci  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  result. — H.  &  J.  Groves. 

The  Dating  of  Periodicals. — I  write  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  article  on  "Periodical  Publications,"  which  appeared  in  the 
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Journal  of  Botany  for  July  last.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  timely  pre- 
sentation, and  I  hope  that  it  may  call  the  attention  of  certain 
editors  to  things  which  they  have  not  thought  of.  The  fact  is, 
many  editors  of  botanical  periodicals  have  not  had  any  training  in 
form  in  printing.  Incidentally  1  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  custom  of  the  Botanical  Gazette  in  reference  to  the  dates  of  issue. 
You  rightly  said  that  our  date  is  on  the  first  page  of  the  advertise- 
ments, and  disappears  in  the  bound  volume.  You  did  not  happen 
to  catch  the  fact  that  in  order  to  avoid  this  disappearance  we  print 
the  list  of  dates  of  publication  at  the  end  of  the  "  Table  of  Con- 
tents" of  each  volume,  so  that  it  may  be  permanent.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  the  best  way,  but  I  thought  that  you  ought  to  know  that  we 
have  done  something  in  the  way  of  making  the  record  of  dates  a 
permanent  one. — John  M.  Coulter. 


NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 


Genera  Siphonor/anmrum  ad  Systema  Enyleiianum  conscripta  ah  au- 
toribus  Dr.  C.  G.  de  Dalla  Torre  et  Dr.  H.  Harms.  Fasciculus 
Quartus.    4to,  pp.  241-320.    Lipsiffi:  Engelmaun.    6  marks. 

Index  Kewensis  Plantarmn  Phanerogamariim  Sitppleinentum  Prrmum 
Nomina  et  Synonyma  omnium  Generum,  et  Specierum  ah  initio 
anni  mdccclxxxvi  uxque  ad  finem  anni  mdcccxcv  compIecte?is 
confecenint  Theophilus  Durand  et  B.  Daydon  Jackson.  [Pars  i. 
A— Cymb.     4to,  pp.  120.] 

We  noticed  in  this  Journal  for  1900  (p.  362)  the  general  plan 
and  scope  of  the  important  contribution  to  nomenclature  which 
Drs.  Dalla  Torre  and  Harms  have  undertaken,  and  are  glad  to 
chronicle  its  progress,  which,  if  not  rapid,  is  probably  as  steady  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  allow.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  more  in- 
formation been  given  in  smaller  space  ;  we  have  a  complete 
synonymy  of  genera,  with  a  bibliography  of  each,  which,  when- 
ever we  have  had  occasion  to  test  it,  has  almost  always  proved 
accurate  and  sufficient.  Ed  ward  ia  Raf.  (given  as  a  synonym  for 
Cola,  aud  substituted  for  the  latter  by  Mr.  Hiern  (Welw.  Cat.  i.  84) 
on  the  ground  of  priority,  dates  from  1814,  not  "  1824  "  ;  Mr.  Hiern 
also  correctly  dates  the  institution  of  Dom.beya  and  Assonia  from 
Cav.  Diss.  ii.  (1786),  where  they  are  enumerated  and  described  in 
au  appendix  (unpaged)  of  "  Genera  elucidanda  in  Tertia  Disserta- 
tione."  Whether  the  "fifty  years'  limit"  which  forms  part  of  the 
"  systema  Englerianum  "  be  accepted  or  not,  the  vast  amount  of 
information  here  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible  compass 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  systematists,  who  will  of 
course  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
arbitrary  standard  set  up  at  Berlin. 

One  name  in  this  last  instalment  has  no  claim  to  inclusion, 
although  it  finds  place  in  the  Index  Kewensis.  This  is  "  Lautizan 
Buch.  Ham.  in  Asiat.  Research,  v.  (1799)  123."  The  title  of 
Buchanan's   paper   is    "  Description   of   the   Tree   called    by   the 
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Burmas  Launzan"  ;  and  he  is  careful  not  to  adopt  this  vernacular 
name  as  a  genus :  "  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  new 
genus ;  but  I  do  not  venture  to  give  it  a  name,  till  the  European 
botanists  have  ascertained  whether  or  not  it  be  reducible  to  any 
known  genus  of  plants." 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  about  the  initial  instalment  of 
the  much-needed  Supplement  to  the  Kew  Index  is  the  inadequacy 
of  the  information  supplied  by  its  cover.  This  gives  neither  price, 
date,  nor  place  of  publication  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
has  been  published.  But  as  a  copy  was  received  in  the  Department 
of  Botany  through  a  bookseller  on  the  11th  of  February,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  was  issued  to  the  trade  a  little  before  that  date ; 
and  the  circular  which  was  sent  out  in  advance  of  publication  tells 
us  that  the  Supplement  will  be  issued  in  four  parts,  at  the  sub- 
scription price  of  54  francs,  post  free,  and  that  it  may  be  obtained 
from  M.  Durand  at  the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden. 

One  or  two  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  Supple- 
ment, which  of  course  in  its  main  lines  follows  those  of  the  Index 
Kcwensis.  The  date  of  publication  is  given  in  every  case,  and 
for  plants  published  in  out-of-the-way  periodicals  an  additional 
reference  is,  when  possible,  added  to  the  original. 

The  bulk  of  the  Supplement  is  enormously  increased  by  the 
wholesale  manner  in  which  names  have  been  bestowed  by  Dr. 
Kuutze,  to  whom  the  editors  thus  refer  in  their  circular : — 
"  L'apparition  de  la  Revisio  Generwn  du  Docteur  Otto  Kuntze, 
a  amene  une  perturbation  profonde  dans  la  nomenclature.  Le 
reformateur  allemand,  et  ceux  qui  I'ont  plus  ou  moins  suivi,  ont 
mis  en  circulation  plus  de  qnarante  mille  noms  nouveaux.  Partisans 
et  adversaires  de  ces  innovations  ont  interet  a  retrouver  rapidement 
les  noms  proposes."  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  one  is  able  to 
realize  the  results  of  Dr.  Kuntze's  method,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  justify  the  misgivings  which  have  been  expressed  in  these 
pages  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  effect  of  transferences  made  on  purely 
literary  grounds.  The  genus  Oxalis,  for  example,  is  superceded  by 
"Acetosella  Moehr.  (Prim.  Lin.  Hort.  Priv.  4)  (1736),"  and  Dr. 
Kuntze  forthwith  renames  under  Acetosella  every  Oxalis  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.  Most  of  these  are  merely  homonyms,  and  are 
run  together  in  the  Supplement  into  one  paragraph — a  plan  for 
some  reason  not  adopted  under  Acinodendron  (substituted  for 
Miconia),  which  consequently  occupies  more  than  seven  columns! 
Even  when  thus  run  together,  the  homonyms  under  Acetosella 
occupy  the  best  part  of  a  column,  aud  are  followed  by  some 
which  need  to  be  treated  separately,  as  Dr.  Kuutze  has  in 
certain  instances  changed  the  trivials,  aud  in  others  has  dupli- 
cated them  :  e.  y. 

"  comosa  Kuntze  1.  c.  91  =  0.  comosa  E,  Moy. 
comosa  Kuntze  1.  c.  92  =  0.  comosa  Prog." 

This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  transferring  names  without 
looking  into  the  botany  of  the  matter ;  connuon  sense  as  well  as 
modesty  suggests   that    such  wholesale  renaming  should  only  bo 
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undertaken  by  monographers,  except  in  so  far  as  they  come  in  the 
natural  course  of  a  more  limited  investigation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  dates 
persistently  given  by  certain  periodicals  as  those  of  issue,  plants 
are  included  in  this  Supplement  which  have  no  claim  to  a  place 
therein.  When,  in  1896  (p.  169),  we  gave  the  first  of  the  lists 
showing  the  actual  dates  of  the  publication  of  the  Kew  Bulletin, 
since  continued  on  the  completion  of  each  volume,  we  pointed  out 
that  the  number  dated  December,  1895,  "was  not  issued  until 
January,  1896,  and  that  the  new  species  it  contained  would  pro- 
bably be  included  in  any  list  of  novelties  for  1895."  This  has  now 
actually  happened,  for  we  find  cited  in  the  Supplement  from  this 
very  number  Conyza  cylindrica  and  C.  stenodonta  of  Baker,  and 
Caralluma  arahica  N.  E.  Br. — plants  which  were  not  published  within 
the  decade,  and  should  not  be  included  in  the  volume.  We  would 
suggest  to  the  compilers  the  advisability  of  consulting  the  lists  of 
dates  for  the  Bulletin  already  given  in  these  pages ;  as  it  may  be 
convenient  for  others  to  note  them,  we  give  the  references  : — 

Kew  Bulletin,  "  1895."  See  Journ.  Bot.  1896,  169. 

"1896."  „              1897,451. 

„       "  1897."  „             1898,  239. 

"1898."  „              1899,399. 

„           „        "1899."  „              1901,355. 

„           „        "  1900."  None  yet  published. 

„           „        "  1901."  Not  yet  corppleted. 

In  the  interests  of  science  each  volume  of  the  Bulletin  should 
contain  on  the  back  of  the  title  a  list  of  the  dates  at  which  each 
number  was  issued  ;  failing  this  it  might  be  well  to  copy  into  each 
volume  the  information  supplied  in  these  pages  :  it  is  only  by  some 
such  method  that  the  mischief  of  false  dates  can  be  rendered  com- 
paratively innocuous. 

We  note  that  a  somewhat  large  number  of  hybrids  are  intro- 
duced ;  this  is  not  without  precedent  in  the  Index,  and  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  their  inclusion,  but  we  doubt  whether  on 
the  whole  it  is  desirable.  Another  innovation  is  the  appending  of 
the  authority  to  the  names  to  which  a  synonym  is  reduced  ;  e.ij.: 

"  crotonoides,  Pierre  =  Chrysophyllum  crotonoides,  Klotzch." 
The  plan  of  the  Index,  in  which  the  authority  was  only  appended 
when  the  same  name  was  retained  for  two  species,  neither  being 
reduced,  seems  to  us  preferable,  and  in  some  instances  would  save 
space — an  important  matter  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 

Omissions,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  are  very  few.  No 
notice,  however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  Hand-list  of  the 
Kew  Arboretum,  the  first  part  of  which  is  dated — we  believe  cor- 
rectly— 1894.  This  is  a  more  serious  omission  than  appears  at 
first  sight,  as,  although  the  list  is  merely  one  of  names,  it  is, 
according  to  the  Kew  Bulletin,  "  universally  accepted  as  a  standard 
authority  for  nomenclature."  In  the  genus  Cratccyus  alone,  at  least 
twenty-five  names  appear  in  the  Hand-list  which  find  no  place 
either  in  the  Index  or  the  Supplement.     It  is  true  they  are  for  the 
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most  part  synonyms  and  garden  names,  but  such  are  not  excluded 
from  the  Index,  at  any  rate  in  all  cases.  "  Cratcegus  Korolkowii 
Hort."  is  retained  in  the  Hand-lut  as  a  species  (from  "Central 
Asia  ") ;  and  one  would  think  that  names  published  and  used  at  Kew 
would  have  a  special  claim  to  appear  in  the  Kew  Index.  Individual 
examples  of  omission  are  Asclepias  stockensttomense  Schlechter  in 
Journ.  Bot.  1895,  337  (Xysmalobium  stockenstromense  Scott  Elliot) ; 
Carex  Hudsonii  Arth.  Bennett  in  London  Catalogue,  ed.  9,  p.  41, 
n.  1681  (1895)  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1895,  188);  Cycas  Taiiraniana 
Carruthers  in  Journ.  Bot.  1893,  p.  2,  t.  330. 

Typographical  errors,  from  which  the  Index  was  commendably 
free,  are  somewhat  unduly  prominent  in  the  Supplement :  e.g.  the 
two  names  under  Capitanya,  printed  "  rogieoides "  and  "ostegi- 
oides,"  should  be  "rogieoides"  and  "  otostegioides "  :  a  com- 
parison of  the  references  suggests  that  these  are  identical,  the 
former  being  a  nomen  nudum.  If  the  practice  of  entering  such 
misprinted  names,  with  "  sphalm."  afhxed,  be  continued,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  Supplement  will  include  among  its  errata  a  number 
of  its  own  making. 

It  remains  to  express  a  hope  that  the  remainder  of  the  Supple- 
ment will  be  issued  with  all  possible  despatch.  The  present  in- 
stalment, owing  to  numerous  and  doubtless  unavoidable  difficulties, 
has  had  a  tedious  passage  through  the  press ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  obstacles  to  more  rapid  publication  have  been  overcome.  Mean- 
while it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  tedious  but  most  useful 
work  is  being  carried  on.  Mr.  S.  T.  Dunn  has  completed  the  five 
years  from  1896  to  1900,  thus  bringing  the  enumeration  down  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  is  proceediug  with  the  work  for 
the  present  century.  This  is  already  being  done  by  the  "  Index 
Botanique  Universel,"  issued  with  the  Bulletin  de  T Herb.  Boissier, 
which  gives  a  separate  slip  for  each  new  name  published  during 
1901  ;  each  slip  is  detachable,  and  the  whole  can  be  arranged 
either  alphabetically  or  systematically.  Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson  is  pre- 
paring a  supplement  to  the  original  Index,  in  which  will  be  given 
the  necessary  introduction  and  explanations,  the  omission  of  which 
has  marred  the  completeness  of  his  work.  j    -n 


P.  BuBANi :  Flora  Pyrencea,  vol.  iv.  pp.  446  and  indexes. 
Hoepli,  Milan,  mdcccci. 
This  volume  concludes  the  work,  the  publication  of  which  began 
in  1897 ;  it  contains  the  monocotyledons  and  vascular  cryptogams, 
the  former  with  159  genera  and  567  species;  the  latter  with  26 
genera  and  57  species.  In  Gautier's  Cat.  Rais.  Fl.  Pyrenees- 
Orientales  (1898)  there  were  enumerated  479  species  of  monocoty- 
ledons. The  four  volumes  of  Bubani's  Flora  together  contain  130 
natural  orders,  774  genera,  and  2825  species,  occupying  2111  large 
octavo  pages.  There  were  2675  species  (including  the  hybrids)  in 
Gautier's  Catalogue ;  in  Bubani  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
species  of  monocotyledons  to  that  of  dicotyledons  is  nearly  as  17  to 
66,  or  more  nearly  as  110  to  427.     No  new  genus  or  species  is 
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described  in  the  present  volume,  and  only  one  new  species  in  the 
whole  book.  In  LiliacecB  he  maintains  his  genus  Moryagnia  (p.  109) 
for  Siviethis ;  he  quotes  the  reference  to  the  name  as  his  Sched. 
Critic.  Cent.  (10  May,  1842),  p.  6,  n.  33,  printed  at  Bologna  in 
1843  ;  the  reference  to  Simethis  is  Kuntlj,  Enum.  Plant,  iv.  p.  618 
(1843),  published,  he  says,  in  1844.  Bentham,  in  Benth.  &  Hook, 
f.  Gen.  PL  iii.  p.  784  (1883),  sank  Bubani's  name  for  want  of 
accompanying  character,  the  reference  given  being  "  Bubani  in 
Nuov.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  Bologna,  ix.  (1843),  92." 

Bubani  in  the  place  last  cited  was  sufficiently  precise  in  iden- 
tifying the  plant  which  he  intended  ;  he  wrote  "  Mokgagnia,  Nobis 
— M.  bicolor,  Nob.  Bulhine  jilanifolia,  Spr.  Syst.  Bertol.  Fl.  cum 
synonymis,"  etc. ;  the  synonymy  in  Bertol.  Fl.  Ital.  iv.  p.  137 
(1839iisas  full  as  any  one  could  reasonably  desire,  and  with  it 
is  a  long  description.  In  the  opinion  of  many  modern  botanists 
it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  a  generic  name,  to  supply 
with  it  a  generic  character,  provided  that  a  description,  either 
directly  or  by  reference,  is  given  of  the  typical  species.  On  this 
principle  the  name  Morgagnia  can  take  rank  from  the  date  of 
Bubani's  paper  last  cited,  which  certainly  seems  earlier  than  that 
of  Kunth's  Enum.  Plant,  iv.  The  date  of  the  latter  is  sometimes 
in  error  quoted  as  of  the  year  1841,  perhaps  on  account  of  a  foot-note 
to  page  1,  to  the  effect  that  the  printing  of  the  first  Order  in  it  was 
begun  in  June,  1841 ;  but  on  page  664  a  citation  is  given  from  "Hook. 
London  Journal  of  Botany,  no.  4,  Apr.  1842,"  and  there  is  plenty 
of  internal  evidence  of  a  like  kind ;  also  the  title-page  bears  the 
date  of  1843,  and  moreover  there  remains  Bubani's  statement  that 
the  volume  was  published  in  1844.  Some  botanists  have  rejected 
the  name  Morgagnia,  on  the  ground  that  in  sound  it  too  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Scrophulariaceous  genus  Morgania  R.  Br. 
(1810) ;  there  are,  however,  instances  where  similar,  or  but  little 
differing,  generic  names  are  permitted  to  stand  at  the  same  time,  as 
Boschia,  Boscia,  Bosia,  etc.,  etc. 

As  in  the  previous  volumes,  there  are  many  new  names  both  for 
genera  and  species  given  in  lieu  of  others  thoroughly  well  estab- 
lished and  properly  sanctioned  in  accordance  with  generiilly  accepted 
principles  ;  samples  of  such  innovations  have  been  instanced  in  the 
notices  of  volumes  i.-iii. ;  one  more  case  may  be  enough  to  mention. 

DactijUs  Eoyen  Fl.  Leyd.  Prodr.  p.  56  (1740),  was  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Genera  Plantantm  (1742);  and 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Species  Plantarum  (1753)  he  named  two 
species,  one  of  which  was  long  ago  removed  to  the  genus  Spartina 
Schreb.  (1789) ;  the  other  species  is  the  common  cocksfoot  grass, 
DactyUs  glomerata.  Bubani's  objection  against  Dactgiis  for  this 
grass  is  not  based  on  the  ground  that  Linnaeus  confused  two  generic 
types,  but  that  he  made  a  perverse  use  of  the  name,  which  in 
strictness,  according  to  Pliny,  signifies  a  finger's  length,  and  there- 
fore is  unsuitable;  he  admits  that  Adanson,  in  1763,  used  the 
name  Amxytliis  (Amaxias)  of  Theophrastus  in  substitution  for 
DactyUs,  but  he  is  not  satisfied  with  this  identification,  and  thinks 
that  another  name  is  wanted.     He  notes  that  the  English  name  is 
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Orchard-grass  (a  name  still  used  in  North  America),  which  implies 
that  the  grass  grows  in  plantations  of  apple-trees,  as  indeed  it 
does,  though  it  is  not  less  frequent  in  meadows  and  hedges ;  he 
would  on  this  account  have  coined  for  it  the  name  OrcJuvdia,  after 
the  analogy  of  Salino-ia  of  Tournefort,  etc.,  had  he  not  been  afraid 
of  bitter  criticism ;  eventually  he  made  the  new  name  Trachypoa, 
in  reference  to  the  comparative  roughness  of  the  grass,  and  its 
botanical  relations ;  thus  ( p.  359)  the  genus  appears  under  this  name 
and  the  species  as  T.  ruhjaris  Bub.,  accompanied  with  copious  refe- 
rences and  synonymy  ranging  from  Dalechamp  down  to  Asa  Gray. 

The  composition  of  the  work  occupied  forty  years ;  the  first 
draft  was  completed  Feb.  oth,  1856,  followed  by  five  years  of 
general  revision.  It  was  first  concluded  Dec.  15th,  1873  ;  further 
revised  Feb.  13th,  1875  ;  and  finally  settled  by  the  author  July  25th, 
1880,  rather  more  than  eight  years  before  his  death.  The  editor, 
Professor  0.  Peuzig,  of  Genoa,  has  faithfully  carried  out  the 
express  wishes  of  the  author  in  offering  to  the  public  this  laborious 
work  in  all  its  originality.  ^^   p^  Hiern. 

The  Genus  Halimeda.    By  Ethel  Sarel  Barton.    (Siboga-Expeditie. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Max  Weber.     Brill,  Leiden.) 

Embedded  in  the  excellent  series  of  monographs — the  outcome 
of  his  remarkably  successful  expedition  in  the  "  Siboga  " — edited 
by  Prof.  Weber,  there  is  some  danger  of  Miss  Barton's  admirable 
account  of  Halimeda  being  lost  sight  of  by  British  botanical  readers. 
It  would  be  difiScult  to  find  among  recent  systematic  work  a  more 
thoroughgoing  piece  of  research.  It  combines  a  very  faithful  in- 
vestigation of  the  early  historical  accounts  of  the  species  of  Halimeda, 
rendered  possible  by  the  very  noticeable  characters  of  this  generic 
type,  with  microscopic  investigation  of  the  characters  of  the  species 
of  the  minutest  kind,  and  carried  out  by  the  most  modern  methods 
of  the  laboratory.  All  this  of  course  means  little  more  than  hard, 
conscientious  work;  but  much  more  was  demanded  of  the  botanist 
who  should  essay  the  revision  of  a  genus  like  Halimeda,  which  has 
been  the  despair  of  every  phycologist  for  years.  By  minute,  patient, 
unwearied  investigation  and  re-investigation  of  minor  characters, 
assiduous  search  for  and  examination  of  type-specimens,  and  denial 
of  all  evidence  that  was  not  first-hand,  Miss  Barton  has  conformed 
to  the  highest  type  of  research  in  systematic  botany. 

The  monograph  is  not  only  exhaustive  as  regards  the  descriptions 
and  the  ingenious  revision,  but  in  its  quotations  of  synonymy  re- 
minds one  of  nothing  so  much  as  Rostafiuski's  "  Mycetozoa  "  and 
Mrs.  Weber's  "  Caulerpa."     The  plates  arc  excellently  reproduced. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  three  headings :  Historical,  Mor- 
phological, and  Systematic.  The  main  point,  upon  which  the 
revision  of  the  genus  is  founded,  is  explained  in  the  morphological 
part ;  it  is  based  on  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  fila- 
ments of  the  central  strand  at  the  summit  of  each  joint.  This 
connection  is  established  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  by  direct  com- 
munication by  means  of  large  open  pits  between  all  tlie  filaments 
of  the  central  strand,  or  by  a  fusion  of  the  filaments  in  pairs  or  in 
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threes.  These  two  groups  are  again  subdivided,  and  in  this  way 
seven  consolidated  species  are  defined  out  of  the  twenty-two  pre- 
viously recognized.  As  might  be  expected,  some  of  the  species 
include  a  wide  range  of  forms,  the  chief  stages  in  the  development 
of  which  are  denoted  by  form-names.  The  complete  series  of 
intervening  forms  renders  it  impossible  to  allow  to  these  chief 
stages  the  importance  of  being  varieties. 


ARTICLES    IN    JOURNALS* 

Botanical  Gazette  (21  Feb.). — W.  C.  Coker,  '  Gametophytes  and 
embryo  of  Podocarpus'  (3  pi.)  —  C.  S.  Sargent,  'New  North 
American  Trees.' — A.  Eastwood,  '  Plants  collected  at  Nome  City, 
Alaska.' — C.  E.  Preston,  'Two  instructive  seedlings'  {Erodium 
cicutarium  and  Amsinckia  tesselata). — C.  E.  Bessey,  '  Morphology  of 
pine  cone  '  (1  pL). 

Botanical.  Magazine  (Tokyo:  20  Jan.). — J.  Matsumura,  'Japanese 
Rubi '  (cont.).  —  Y.  Uyeda,  '  Ueber  den  '  Benikoji  Pilz  '  aus 
Formosa'  (cont.).  —  T.  Makino,  '  Flora  of  Japan  '  (cont.).  —  T. 
Yoshiuaga,  '  Some  Fungi  from  Tosa.' 

Bull,  de  VHerb.  Boissier  (28  Feb.). — J.  Grintzesco,  'Physiologic 
de  Scenedesmus  acittiis.' — A.  Chabert,  '  Les  Eyuphrasia  de  France' 
(cont.). — R.  Chodat  &  E.  Wilczek,  '  Flore  de  la  Republique  Argen- 
tine.' —  R.  Chodat,  '  Plantae  Hasslerianje  '  (Paraguay  :  cont.).  — 
J.  Borumiiller,  '  Nitclla  data.' — H.  de  Bossieu,  Viala  E\trgesii,  sp.n. 
— H.  Christ,  '  Spicilegium  Pteridologicum  Austro-Brasiliense.' 

Bull.  Torreij  Bat.  Club.— {25  Feb.)  H.  van  Schrenk,  '  Teaching 
of  vegetable  pathology.' — R.  S.  Williams,  Eurhnnchiwn  Taylorm. 
Brachythecimi  Prinfjlei,  spp.  nn.  (2  pi.). — C.  H.  Peck,  'New Fungi.' 
— A.  Eastwood,  'New  Californian  plants'  (2  pi.). — E.  S.  Salmon, 
'Notes  on  Enjsiphacea.''  —  W.  H.  Long,  'New  Texan  Puccinias.' 

Gardeners'  Clironicle  (1  March). — Stapelia  bella,  A.  Berger_,  sp.n. 
(figs.  40,  41). 

Journal  de  Botanique  ("  Fev.,"  received  10  March).  —  P.  van 
Tieghem,  Setouratea,  Campylospermuin,  Bisetaria  (genn.  nov. :  Ocli- 
nacecB). —  F.  Guegnen,  '  Anatomie  du  style  et  du  stigmate  des 
Phanerogames '  (cont.). — A.  de  Coincy,  'Especes  critiques  du  genre 
Echium.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (March). — J.  Celakovsky,  '  Ueber  die 
inversen  Placentarbiindel  der  Cruciferen.'  —  F.  Bubak,  '  Einige 
Compositen  bewohnende  Pnccinien'  (cont.). — E.  Zederbauer, '  Ueber 
Aulange  und  Entwicklung  der  Knospen  einiger  Laubmoose '  (concl. : 
(1  pi.). — A.  Plitzka,  'Zur  Teratologic  der  Compositen.' — E.  Hackel, 
'  Neue  Graser.'— J.  Freyn,  'Plantas  Karoanfe '  (cont.). — J.  Vele- 
novsky,  '  Neunter  Nachtrag  zur  Flora  von  Bulgarien  '  (concl.). 

Rhodura  (March). — E.  D.  Merrill,  'Notes  on  S/Jorobulus.'  — 
G.  E.  Davenport,  '  New  England  Ferns.' — R.  G.  Leavitt,  '  Notes  on 
Lycopodiurn.' 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  numbers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dc. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Botanical  Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists'  Union  is  devoted  to  The  Ahja  Flora  of  Yorksliire,  and 
is  written  by  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  S.  West.  'Of  the  220  pages  in  this 
work,  209  are  devoted  to  the  systematic  treatment ;  they  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  introduction  dealing  shortly  with  the  geology  and 
topography  of  the  county,  as  well  as  with  tlie  metliods  of  collecting 
recommended  by  the  authors.  The  total  number  of  species  recorded 
is  lOiJr,  of  which  55  are  new  to  Britain.  Under  each  species  are 
given  the  various  localities  in  wliich  it  has  been  found.  These  are 
arranged  under  geographical  subdivisions  of  the  county,  and  in  the 
case  of  critical  species  notes  are  appended  pointing  out  diagnostic 
characters.  A  summary  is  given  of  the  known  algiE  of  Yorkshire,  in 
the  form  of  a  table  of  classes,  orders,  and  families,  showing  a  total  of 
189  genera  and  1044  species.  An  index  of  names  completes  the  work. 
We  have  received  the  second  circular  of  the  International 
Botanical  Congress  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  at  Vienna  in 
1905,  when  the  numerous  questions  relating  to  nomenclature  will 
be  discussed.  The  British  representatives  on  the  Commission  are 
Prof.  Balfour,  Mr.  I.  H.  Burkill,  Sir  George  King,  and  Dr.  Keudle. 
Mr.  Burkill  has,  of  course,  since  left  England,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  Prof.  Balfour  has  ever  shown  any  special  knowledge,  or, 
indeed,  has  paid  any  special  attention  to  the  technicalities  of  the 
subject.  We  trust  that  it  may  yet  be  possible'  to  add  other  names 
to  the  list :  the  omission  of  Mr.  Hiern  seems  inexplicable,  and 
others  might  be  named,  more  qualified,  we  think,  to  deal  with  the 
subject  than  those  selected.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  list 
of  names  as  a  whole :  moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  representative — 
Dr.  Otto  Kuntze's  name  does  not  appear ;  Germany  is  entirely  un- 
represented ;  and  no  Kew  botanist  is  on  the  list.  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  point  out  tliat  the  conclusions  of  a  Conference  which 
is  not  fully  representative  and  from  which  experts  are  excluded  are 
not  likely  to  be  accepted  as  binding;  and  we  trust  that  the  necessary 
steps  will  be  taken  to  improve  and  augment  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission  in  order  that  tiie  gathering  may  have  some  practical  result. 

TuE  fifth  part  of  the  SHjiplcmvnttun  Univcrmle,  forming  vol.  xvi. 
of  the  Si/llo(je  Fiuiijuntin,  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  P.  A.  Saccardo 
and  P.  Sydow.  It  is  a  volume  of  1233  pages,  in  addition  to  which 
there  is  an  index  (printed  on  yellow  paper)  to  the  groups  and 
genera  contained  in  the  whole  work. 

The  last  instalment  (vol.  iii.  fasc.  1)  of  Prof.  Urban's  Si/mbohe 
AntillancB  is  devoted  to  "  Notfe  biographicte  peregrinatorum  Indite 
occidentalis  botanicorum."  Much  of  tiie  interesting  biographical 
information,  supplied  by  botanists  still  living,  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  future  historian  of  botany. 

The  fifth  volume  (the  first  in  appearance)  of  the  Reciieil  de 
I'Imtitnt  Bot/tni'jue  of  the  Brussels  University  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  main  object  of  the  work  seems  to  be  the  bringing 
together  of  papers  by  members  of  the  University  which  were 
originally  published  elsewhere,  and  will  now  be  accessible  in  a 
collected  form.     It  is  edited  by  Prof.   Errera,  and  contains  the 
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following  papers  :  "  Nature  et  significatiou  des  alcaloides  vegetaux," 
by  G.  Clautriau,  who  also  contributes  an  essay  on  "  La  digestion 
dans  les  urnes  de  Xepenthes  "  ;  "  Sur  les  alcaloides  et  les  glycosides 
dans  les  Renonculacees,"  by  E.  Vanderliuden  ;  "  Le  lancenient  des 
tricliocystes  chez  Paramcrcimn  Auniia"  and  "  Sur  le  protoplasme 
des  Schizophytes,"  by  J.  Massart;  "Influence  de  la  temperature 
sur  la  permeabilite  du  protoplasme,"  by  F.  Van  Rysselberghe ; 
"  Sur  le  myriotomie  comme  unite  dans  les  mesures  osmotiques,"  and 
on  Spirillum  CoIosuks,  by  L.  Errera  ;  and  some  others.  A  provisional 
summary  of  the  contents  of  vols,  i.-iv.  accompanies  the  volume. 

In  connection  with  the  jubilee  of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
last  month,  the  following  botanists  received  the  degree  of  D.Sc. : — 
Prof.  Chodat,  Prof.  Howes,  and  Prof.  Marshall  Ward.  The  degree 
of  M.  Sc.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Charles  Bailey. 

Mr.  D.  McAlpine,  the  Government  Vegetable  Pathologist  for 
Victoria,  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet  for  the  benefit  of 
market-gardeners,  dealing  with  the  fungi  that  most  commonly 
attack  cabbages  and  cauliflowers.  The  diseases  are  described  and 
illustrated  by  some  good  coloured  drawings  and  by  microphoto- 
graphs,  and  remedies  are  suggested  in  each  case  for  the  modification 
or  extermination  of  the  pest.  "Black  leg,"  caused  by  Phoma 
BrasdciB,  is  the  most  destructive  fungus  they  have  to  contend  with. 
It  was  first  met  with  in  1897,  and  has  already  caused  very  serious 
loss  to  the  growers.  Cauliflowers  suffer  more  severely  than  cabbages 
from  this  disease.  Plasmodioplwra  Brassicte,  popularly  called  club- 
root,  and  well  known  in  Europe,  has  also  invaded  the  Colonies, 
and  in  some  seasons  has  been  very  prevalent.  Cystopus  Candidas, 
causing  "white  rust,"  attacks  the  leaves  of  seedlings,  and  does 
much  damage  to  the  plants.  Dark  spots  on  the  leaves  are  due  to 
SfiJucrella  Biamc</\  This  fungus  fortunately  attacks  only  the  older 
leaves,  and  is  thus  of  less  harmful  importance,  though  its  presence 
is  very  undesirable.  Perouuspora  parasitica  forms  a  white  bloom 
on  the  leaves  and  inflorescence.  The  mycelium  invades  the  tissue 
of  the  host,  and  causes  rotting  of  the  parts  affected.  It  has  been 
termed  "Black  rot"  by  tlie  Victorian  market-gardeners. — A.  L.  S. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Daily  News  of  March  21 :  "  Mr. 
George  Claridge  Druce,  Hon.  M.A.,  Deputy-Mayor  of  Oxford,  has 
been  admitted  a  member  of  Magdalen  College  on  matriculation. 
A  few  years  ago  the  University  conferred  on  Mr.  Druce  the  hon. 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  study 
of  botany ;  he  was  President  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference at  its  meeting  in  Dublin  last  year ;  he  is  Curator  of  the 
Fielding  Herbarium,  and  author  of  the  Flora  of  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire,  and  Northamptonshire.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
occasion  an  Oxford  tradesman  in  business  (Mr.  Druce  is  a  chemist 
in  High  Street)  has  been  admitted  a  member  of  a  College." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Horrell  has  been  appointed  Staff  Biologist  to  the 
Essex  County  Council:  his  address  is  now — Elmhurst,  New  London 
Road,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pearson  asks  us  to  state  that  his  address  is  now 
Park  Crescent,  Victoria  Park,  Manchester. 
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COEMANSIELLA    ALABASTRINA. 

By  Eudolf  Beer,  F.L.S. 

(Plate  437.) 

The  reappearance,  in  a  different  country,  of  an  organism 
which  has  previously  only  heen  recorded  on  two  occasions,  the 
latest  of  which  dates  back  nearly  thirty  years,  seemed  to  be 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  18G2  Coemans  discovered  in  Belgium  a  very  beautiful  little 
microscopic  fungus,  which  was  growing  on  some  gutter  slime  which 
had  been  kept  under  observation.  He  gave  a  short  description  with 
some  figures  of  this  new  form,  which  he  named  Kickxella  alahastrina 
(Bull,  de  la  Soc.  R.  de  Bot.  de  Belgique,  tom.  i.,  Nov.  1862,  p.  155). 

For  eleven  years  we  heard  no  more  about  this  fungus.  In 
1873,  however.  Van  Tieghem  and  Le  Monnier  met  with  it  again,  in 
France,  upon  the  dung  of  various  animals — cat,  horse,  and  especially 
rat.  In  their  account  of  the  French  specimens,  Van  Tieghem  and 
Le  Monnier  both  amplified  and  corrected  Coemans'  description,  and 
they  figure  several  stages  unknown  to  their  predecessor  ('  Recherches 
sur  les  Mucorinees,'  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  tome  xvii.,  1873,  p.  385, 
and  pi.  25,  fig.  129-135). 

Coemans  had  found  the  couidiophores  of  his  fungus  associated 
with  an  ascal  fruit,  and  although  he  was  unable  to  trace  the 
connection  between  the  two  reproductive  organs,  he  suggested  the 
probability  of  such  a  connection  really  existing.  Van  Tieghem 
and  Le  Monnier  likewise  observed  perithecia  of  various  kinds 
associated  with  the  conidiophores,  but  they  also  were  unable  to 
establish  any  actual  connection  between  the  two  fruit-forms. 
Saccardo,  in  his  Syllogc  FuiKjornm,  has  reserved  the  name  Kichxdla 
alahastrina  (Coem.)  for  the  perithecium  observed  and  figured  by 
Coemans,  and  has  named  the  conidial  form,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  connected  with  it,  Coemansiella  alabastrina.  Beyond  a  brief 
description  by  Lindau  in  Engler  and  Prantl's  PjhuKenfamilien 
(1  Theil,  1  Abt.,  p.  429),  I  can  find  no  further  mention  of  this  form 
in  the  literature. 

In  October  of  the  present  year  a  fine  crop  of  ('ocmam'uila 
alahaatrina  sprang  up  on  some  horse-dung  which  had  been  collected 
at  Shortlands,  in  Kent,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  covered  dish  for 
some  days.  I  have  succeeded  in  making  numerous  cultures  of  this 
fungus  in  hanging  drops  of  sterilized  gelatine  horse-dung  decoction, 
and  although  I  have  little  to  add  to  Van  Tieghem  and  Lc  Monnier's 
account,  my  independent  observations  made  upon  the  English 
specimens  may  still  possess  some  interest  for  British  mycologists. 

Viewed  under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  as  it  grows  on  its 
natural  substratum,  we  see  a  little  forest  of  pure  white  conidiophores. 
Each  conidiophore  consists  of  a  short  pedicel  surmounted  by  a  circle 
of  arms  which  spread  out  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to 
the  age  of  the  fungus.  Each  arm  bears  upon  its  upper  surface  a 
number  of  conidia.     Frequently  the  end  of  the  pedicel,  lying  at 
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the  centre  of  the  circle  of  arms,  secretes  a  drop  of  water,  which 
glistens  and  shines  in  the  light. 

If  the  conidia  springing  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  rays  of 
the  conidiophore  be  transferred  to  a  hanging  drop  of  gelatine 
horse-dung  decoction,  they  will  germinate  in  the  curious  manner 
which  Van  Tieghem  and  Le  Monnier  described.  The  couidium  at 
its  formation  is  of  an  elongated  fusiform  shape  with  acutely  pointed 
ends  (fig.  la).  At  the  commencement  of  germination  its  middle 
region  swells  up,  and  it  is  from  this  inflated  zone  that  two  slender 
hyphfe  grow  out  in  opposite  directions  (fig.  lb).  From  these 
liyphiB  the  branched,  septate  mycelium  rapidly  develops,  and  at 
certain  spots  upon  this  mycelium  the  initials  of  the  conidiophores 
soon  make  their  appearance.  Van  Tieghem  and  Le  Monnier  state 
that  the  ends  of  the  hyphffi  swell  up  to  form  fusiform  bodies,  which 
give  origin  to  the  conidiophores.  In  my  cultures  it  appeared  to 
me  that  intercalary  cells  of  the  hyphfe,  quite  as  often  as  terminal 
ones,  swelled  up  sometimes  into  fusiform  bodies,  sometimes  into 
more  or  less  irregular  shapes,  and  that  these  vesicles  then  grew 
up  into  sub-aerial  prominences,  from  which  the  conidiophores 
developed. 

The  prominence,  which  springs  from  the  swollen  cell  of  the 
hypha,  may  be  simple,  as  is  usually  the  case,  or  it  may  branch 
into  two  very  early  in  its  development  (figs.  2  &  3) ;  each  of  the 
branches  then  develops  into  a  distinct  conidiophore.  At  first 
these  conidiophore-initials  are  continuous  with  the  cell  from  which 
they  spring,  but  before  they  pi'oceed  far  with  their  growth  they  are 
cut  off  by  a  cross  wall.  At  this  stage  they  form  relatively  broad, 
straight,  or  gently  curved  cylindrical  bodies,  which  are  quite  plane 
throughout  their  length.  The  next  step  in  their  progress  is  marked 
by  their  free  extremities  becoming  slightly  swollen  into  not  very 
conspicuous  terminal  knobs.  A  little  later,  just  below  the  swollen 
extremity,  a  circle  of  tiny  protuberances  or  papillae  becomes  visible 
upon  each  young  conidiophore  (figs.  4  &  6).  As  the  stalk  elongates 
these  papillse  increase  in  length,  and  form  a  ring  of  arms  radiating 
from  the  end  of  the  stalk.  The  growth  of  these  rays  is,  at  first, 
more  rapid  upon  their  lower  sides,  so  that  they  become  curved 
inwards,  and  their  converging  tips  cover  over  the  end  of  the  pedicel 
which  bears  them,  leaving  only  a  small  central  area  exposed  (fig.  6). 
At  first  the  converging  tips  of  the  rays  are  simple  and  unbranched, 
and  in  a  well-developed  specimen  they  fit  closely  together  side  by 
side.  At  this  stage  the  apices  are  filled  with  finely  granular  proto- 
plasm (fig.  0). 

As  the  plant  grows  older  the  arms  gradually  bend  back  and 
expose  the  end  of  the  pedicel  and  their  own  upper  surfaces.  More- 
over, in  most  cases,  their  apices  now  become  forked  and  quite 
hyaline.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  whilst  plants  growing  on  their 
natural  substratum  usually  had  arms  with  a  terminal  bifurcation, 
those  developed  in  hanging-drops  more  commonly  maintained  simple 
ends  to  their  rays. 

In  their  earlier  stages  the  rays  are  unseptate,  but  later  two  walls 
make  their  appearance  in  each.     These  walls  are  not  equally  dis- 
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tributed  along  the  arm  (as  Van  Tieghem  and  Lc  Monnier  state 
them  to  be),  but  both  lie  in  the  distal  half  (iigs.  7  &  17).  Van 
Tieghem  and  Le  Monuier  have  represented  rays  with  three  septa 
{I.e.  fig.  129),  but  in  no  case  have  I  seen  more  or  less  than  two 
in  any  of  my  specimens. 

The  upper  surfaces  of  the  proximal  and  middle  segments  of 
each  ray  become  studded  with  minute,  rouuded  eminences — the 
sterigmata — each  of  which  bears  a  conidium.  The  distal  segment 
of  the  ray  always  remains  smooth  and  free  from  spores  (fig,  7). 

The  couidia  are  hyaline,  elongated-fusiform  bodies  with  acutely 
pointed  ends.  They  measure  -01  mm.  in  length  and  -003  mm.  in 
breadth.  They  are  arranged  upon  the  sterigmata  in  a  very  regular 
manner,  with  their  long  axes  directed  obliquely  upwards  in  the 
manner  represented  in  fig.  8. 

In  fully  developed  conidiophores  the  arms  are  widely  spread 
out,  like  the  rays  of  a  star,  and  form  very  beautiful  objects  when 
looked  down  upon  from  above  (fig.  9).  The  number  of  rays  may 
vary  widely ;  in  my  specimens  I  have  counted  all  numbers  between 
three  and  seventeen  (cp.  figs.  9  &  10).  Van  Tieghem  and  Le  Mon- 
nier have  recorded  examples  in  which  only  one  ray  was  formed,  and 
they  have  observed  various  abnormalities  in  which  the  ray  was 
reversed,  so  that  the  conidia  were  directed  downwards,  or  in  which 
it  formed  the  direct  continuation  of  the  pedicel,  and  bore  the  conidia 
laterally.  Tlie  length  of  the  ray  is  about  -06  mm.,  but  it  varies 
considerably  in  different  individuals ;  the  average  diameter  of  the 
circle  of  expanded  rays  in  several  typical  specimens  was  -13  mm. 

In  the  portion  of  the  pedicel  which  rises  above  the  substratum 
I  have  regularly  observed  only  a  single  septum,  but  both  Coemans 
and  Van  Tieghem  and  Le  Monnier  have  described  the  presence  of 
three  or  four  cross-walls.  The  single  septum  of  my  specimens  lay 
low  down  in  the  pedicel  only  a  short  distance  above  the  substratum 
(fig.  7)  ;  it  is  pitted  at  its  centre,  and  this  pit  is  closed  by  a  little 
knob  or  disc  of  substance  of  undetermined  nature  lying  either  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  septum  (figs.  7  &  11).  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  conidiophores  are  unbranched,  but  in  a  few  examples 
I  have  seen  two  conidiophores  borne  upon  a  common  stalk  (fig.  12). 

The  measurements  of  the  pedicel  of  a  typical  specimen  were  : — 

Length  of  entire  pedicel -4  mm. 

(the  septum  was  -17  mm.  above  substratum). 
Breadth  of  pedicel — 

(a)  at  base -02  mm. 

(b)  just  below  terminal  knob       ...     -01  mm. 

(c)  at  terminal  knob -03  mm. 

Besides  the  formation  of  these  characteristic  conidiophores, 
Van  Tieghem  and  Le  Monnier  described  the  development  of 
chlamydospores  by  these  plants.  In  one  of  my  hanging-drop 
cultures  numerous  chlamydospores  appeared  upon  the  liyplia}, 
which  penetrated  the  gelatine  in  every  direction.  I  was  never 
able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  continuity  between  the  hyphae, 
which  bore  tlie  conidiophores  and  those  beset  with  chhimydospores, 
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but  the  close  association  and  sequence  of  the  two  structures  were  at 
least  suggestive  of  such  a  continuity.  With  this  reservation,  I  have 
figured  the  chlamydospores  of  this  culture  (fig.  13), 

A  third  form  of  reproductive  body  was  observed  in  a  large 
number  of  cultures.  Under  certain  conditions  small,  thin-walled 
conidia  of  a  spherical  shape  were  formed  at  the  septa  of  the  mycelial 
hyphfe.  Two  to  four  conidia  was  the  number  usually  formed  at  a 
septum  (figs.  14  &  16).  These  very  delicate  spores  often  contain 
large,  highly  refractive  globules,  probably  of  an  oily  nature.  The 
hyphae  bearing  the  conidia  in  many  cases  break  up  into  segments 
of  greater  or  less  length,  and  in  these  cases  the  conidia  at  the  free 
septum  shift  to  the  end,  and  the  whole  curiously  resembles  a 
basidiuni  bearing  basidiospores  (fig.  14).  Only  the  early  stages  of 
the  germination  of  these  hyphal  conidia  was  observed  (fig.  15). 

Unfortunately,  the  conditions  which  favour  the  development  of 
hyphal  conidia  appear  to  inhibit  the  development  of  the  charac- 
teristic conidiophores.  Consequently,  the  one  direct  and  conclusive 
proof  of  the  actual  connection  between  the  hyphte  bearing  conidia 
and  the  conidiophore  is  wanting.  The  precautions  which  I  used  in 
setting  up  the  cultures  and  the  close  similarity  of  the  hyphae  in  the 
two  cases  leave  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  two  conidial  forms 
belong  to  the  same  fungus ;  but,  until  we  can  actually  trace  this 
connection,  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  we  are  not  confusing 
two  organisms  in  one  life  history. 

Like  those  who  have  described  Coemansiella  before  me,  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  its  connection  with  a  higher  fruit- 
form. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  return  for  a  moment  to  the  conidiophores, 
and  briefly  refer  to  the  statement  made  by  Coemaus  that  "certain 
pedicels  are  surmounted  by  a  small  sporangial  vesicle  which  is 
placed  between  the  rays,  and  which  forms  a  prolongation  of  the 
axis  of  the  stalk."  The  drop  of  water  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  is  secreted  by  the  end  of  the  pedicel  closely  simulates 
such  a  terminal  sporangium ;  moreover,  when  the  conidia  are  ripe, 
I  have  frequently  seen  them  simultaneously  floated  up,  as  it  were, 
in  this  drop  of  water,  and  set  free  as  a  round  ball  of  spores  still 
held  together  by  the  moisture.  Such  balls  of  conidia  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  sporangia  which  were  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
pedicel,  and  cast  off  with  its  spores  still  enclosed  within  it. 


Explanation  of  Plate  437. 

Coemansiella  alahastrinn.  —  Fig.  1.  Conidia;  (a)  resting,  (6)  germinating. 
2-6.  Development  of  conidiophore.  7,  17,  18.  Mature  conidiophore ;  lateral 
view.  8.  Arrangement  of  conidia  on  conidiophore.  9.  Eays  of  mature  conidio- 
phore viewed  from  above ;  spores  have  been  liberated ;  note  sterigmata.  10. 
Conidiophore  with  only  three  rays.  11.  Pitted  septum  in  pedicel  of  conidio- 
phore. 12.  Branched  conidiophore.  13.  Chlamydospores.  14.  Hyphal  conidia. 
15.  Germination  of  hyphal  conidia.  16.  Hyphal  conidia  more  highly  magnified 
than  in  fig.  14. 
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THE    BKITISH    CAPREOLATE    FUMITORIES. 
By  H.  W.  Pugsley,  B.A. 

(Coucluded  from  p.  136.) 

The  next  name  in  the  London  Catalogue,  F.  confusa  Jordan,  is 
one  which  probably  would  never  have  presented  any  difficulty  if  the 
confusion  respecting  F.  Borai  had  not  arisen.  As  many  botanists 
have  met  with  the  plant  which  Babington  and  Syme  described  as 
F.  Borai  Jord.,  and  have  followed  them  in  so  naming  it,  they  have 
naturally  been  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  place  the  true  plant  of 
Jordan,  and  in  many  instances  have  referred  it  to  F.  confusa.  In 
the  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind  collected  in  Fife- 
shire  in  1874  by  Dr.  Boswell-Syme  himself,  and  so  labelled;  while 
in  the  Herb.  Boswell  the  parcel  of  F.  confusa  consists  almost  entirely 
of  similar  plants,  a  sheet  of  the  true  species  being  doubtfully  included 
with  a  query  against  the  name. 

In  view  of  this,  and  as  in  our  British  Floras  the  descriptions  of 
F.  confusa  are  very  unsatisfactory,  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out 
some  of  the  features  which  differentiate  it  from  all  the  other  British 
plants  of  the  genus. 

F.  confusa  was  first  described  by  Jordan  in  the  Catalogue  Dijon, 
1848,  a  work  which  unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult. 
I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  rely  on  the  characters  which  the 
author  assigns  to  it  when  contrasting  it  with  other  kindred  Fumi- 
tories that  he  has  described  in  other  works ;  also  on  the  specimens 
of  Billot  and  others  in  the  Herb.  Mus.  Brit.,  and  on  the  account 
given  in  Boreau's  Flore  du  Centre,  where  it  is  designated  F.  Bastardi 
Bor. 

The  chief  character  of  F.  confusa,  which  is  emphasized  by  most 
of  the  French  authors,  lies  in  the  form  of  its  fruit,  which  is  not 
narrowed  below,  as  in  almost  all  of  its  allies,  and  when  fresh  is 
actually  broader  at  the  base  than  the  tip  of  the  pedicel.  It  is  also 
less  obtuse  than  in  the  plants  previously  dealt  with,  and  in  a  dry 
state  appears  appreciably  more  rugose,  with  a  broad  shallow  pit  on 
each  side  of  the  bluntish  apex,  which  further  distinguishes  it.  In 
the  Pugillus,  Jordan  says  of  it :  "  Fructuminimeretuso  .  .  .  fructus 
stipitc  .  .  .  pedicelli  crassitiem  in  vivo  conspicuo  superante."  And 
Boreau,  in  his  Flore  du  Centre  de  la  France,  writes:  "fruit  .  .  .  k 
base  tres  elargie,  egalant  son  diametre,  et  plus  large  que  le  sommet 
du  pcdicelle  peu  epaissi." 

The  racemes  of  J'',  confusa  are  generally  furnished  with  shorter 
peduncles  than  those  of  the  other  "Caprcolatiu,"  but  ihey  often 
bear  a  greater  number  of  flowers ;  and  the  pedicels,  which  are 
invariably  straight,  are  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  bracts.  The 
sepals  are  smaller  than  in  /♦'.  Borcri  Jord.,  being  always  distinctly 
less  than  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  corolla  (without  its  spur). 
They  are  also  less  toothed  towards  the  base,  narrower  in  outline — 
oblong  or  oval  rather  than  subrotund-ovate — and  arc  hardly  pro- 
duced below  the  point  of  insertion.     Of  these  characters  Boreau 
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writes  :  "  Pedicelles  droits,  .  .  .  depassant  deux  fois  les  bractees ; 
sepales  ovales,  .  .  .  moitie  plus  petits  que  dans  le  F.  Borai,  a  pen 
prolonges  au-dessous  de  leur  insertion,"  It  may  be  remarked  that 
in  the  Capreolate  Fumitories  foimd  in  Britain  the  length  of  the 
sepals  appears  to  vary  proportionately  with  that  of  the  bracts. 

A  further  mark  of  distinction  which,  though  apparently  noticed 
by  Haussknecht,  does  not  seem  to  have  hitherto  been  definitely 
pointed  out,  is  that  the  two  inner  petals  only  are  clearly  tipped  with 
dark  purple,  the  upper  one,  which  is  similarly  tipped,  or  at  least  as  to 
its  wings,  in  F.  Borai  and  other  allied  forms  being  in  F.  confusa  never 
more  than  flushed  on  the  back  with  a  slightly  deeper  tint  of  pink 
than  that  prevailing  throughout  the  corolla.  This  character,  which 
is  practically  constant  in  all  the  British  and  foreign  specimens  that 
I  have  examined,  can  easily  be  seen  in  fairly  developed  flowers, 
even  when  dried,  and  forms,  I  think,  the  readiest  means  of  deter- 
mining the  plant  when  the  fruit  is  wanting. 

Another  noticeable  point  in  this  species  is  that  in  good  flowers 
the  reflexed  wings  of  the  upper  petal  are  broader  and  more  con- 
tinuous round  its  edge  than  in  any  of  the  other  British  "Capreo- 
latffi."  In  this  they  seem  to  approach  the  form  of  the  more  southern 
species,  F.  agraria  Lagasca ;  and  taking  into  consideration  at  the 
same  time  the  coloration  of  the  corolla  and  the  characters  of  the 
fruit,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  F.  confusa  as  a  species  almost  equi- 
distant between  F.  Bormi  and  F.  agraria.  By  Rouy  &  Foucaud 
F.  confusa  is  made  the  last  of  six  forms  of  a  collective  species, 
F.  muralis  Sond.  (which  includes  F.  Barm),  and  immediately  pre- 
cedes F.  agrarin,  though  specifically  separated  from  it.  In  Britain, 
where  the  forms  between  F.  Boro'.i  and  F.  confum  have  not  been 
recorded,  the  two  plants  look  so  widely  different  that  I  certainly 
can  only  consider  them  as  distinct  species,  although  it  is  just 
possible,  in  such  a  variable  genus  as  Fumaria,  that  F.  affinis, 
F.  vagans,  and  F.  Gussonii  may  present  a  series  of  gradations  that 
would  connect  the  two.  A  more  correct  view,  however,  seems  to 
be  that  of  Haussknecht,  who  considered  F.  confusa  to  be  a  variety 
of  F.  Gussonii  Boiss.,  and  specifically  distinct  from  F.  BorcBi.  The 
type  of  F.  Gussonii,  which  is  unknown  in  Britain,  was  thought  by 
Jordan  (P«r/(7/Hs,  p.  5)  to  be  intermediate  between  his  F.  confusa 
and  F.  Borcei,  and  nearer  the  latter.  It  is  undoubtedly  more  closely 
related,  as  Haussknecht  supposed,  to  F.  confusa,  which  it  resembles 
in  the  shape  of  the  corolla  and  the  rugosity  of  the  fruit.  The 
coloration  of  the  flower  and  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  however,  are 
nearer  to  F.  Bonei,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  specifically  unite  it 
with  either  of  them.  And,  if  united  with  F.  confusa,  I  think  that 
with  us  Jordan's  name,  which  is  ignored  by  Haussknecht  as  being 
used  to  describe  a  form  only,  would  stand  for  the  species,  it  being 
older  by  a  year  than  that  of  Boissier. 

F.  confusa  seems  to  be  somewhat  sparingly  scattered  over  the 
greater  part  of  Great  Britain,  but  I  know  of  only  one  habitat  for  it 
in  Ireland.  In  the  Channel  Islands  it  is  common.  The  British 
localities  from  which  I  have  seen  authentic  specimens  are — Pen- 
zance ;    the   Lizard ;    Ilfracombe ;    Mudeford,    Hants ;    Uckfield, 
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Sussex  ;  Stourmouth,  Kent ;  Tenby  ;  Cardigan  ;  Towyn  ;  Anglesea  ; 
Holyhead;  Isle  of  Man;  Sale  and  Claughton,  Cheshire;  Middleton 
and  Little  Eccleston,  Lanes. ;  Holy  Island ;  Stranraer ;  Portpatrick, 
Wigton  ;  near  Glasgow ;  Kirkcaldy  ;  and  North  Uist. 

The  remaining  name  in  the  London  Catalogue,  F.  muralis 
Sender,  appears  to  be  now  used  in  this  country  to  designate  a 
variety  of  Fumitories  of  rampant  habit,  and  bearing  small,  pale 
flowers  of  capreolate-like  form.  A  number  of  the  specimens  that 
figure  in  herbaria  under  this  appellation,  mostly  collected  in  the 
south-east  of  England,  are  clearly  shown  by  then-  long  racemes  of 
retuse  and  rugose  fruits  to  be  allies  or  forms  of  F.  officinalis  L., 
in  which  the  spathulate  dilation  of  the  tip  of  the  lower  petal  is 
undeveloped.  Neglecting  these,  therefore,  I  shall  only  consider 
such  plants  as  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  capreolate  section. 

F.  muralis  was  first  published  as  a  species  in  1845,  in  the  second 
edition  of  Koch's  Synopsis  Fierce  GeriitaniccB  (Appendix),  the  de- 
scription being  taken  from  a  plant  found  by  Sender  at  Horn,  near 
Hamburg  ;  and  as  its  distinguishing  characters  seem  to  have  been 
mistaken,  I  shall  quote  the  description  verbatim,  in  spite  of  its 
having  already  been  alluded  to  in  connection  with  F.  Borcei.  It 
runs  thus : — 

"  Fructibus  subrotundis-ovatis  obtusis  IcBvibus,  sepalis  ovatis  acu- 
minatis  corolla  dimidia  brevioribus  dentatis,  racemis  evolutis  laxis, 
pedicellis  patentibus,  foliorum  laciuiis  oblongo-lanceolatis  lanceo- 
latisve.  Habitum  laxum  decumbentem  F.  eajjrcolatiB  habet,  sed 
flores  amoene  purpurei  et  fructus  subrotundi  quidem  sunt,  sed  ob 
apicem  obtusum,  non  vero  truncatum,  figuram  subrotundo-ovatam 
exhibent.  Pedicelli  patentes  sed  non  reflexi.  Sepala  evidenter 
minora." 

This  description  is  virtually  repeated  in  Sonder's  Flora  of 
Hamburg,  the  author  in  his  additional  remarks  noting  that  the 
fruit  is  "nicht  so  stark  abgestutzt,  sondern  ein  wenig  eifurmig." 

Keverting  to  Jordan's  original  diagnosis  of  his  /''.  Bonei,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  that  plant  was  stated  to  be  an  ally  of  F.  muralis, 
but  separate  from  it  on  the  ground  of  its  larger  flowers,  its  less  blunt 
outer  petals,  and  its  large  obovate-obtuse  instead  of  small  ovoid- 
acute  fruits.  Of  these  distinctions,  the  first  can  only  be  applied 
with  very  great  discrimination,  for  F.  Bormi,  as  Boreau  and  other 
French  authors  have  been  careful  to  remark,  is  extremely  variable 
in  the  size  of  its  flowers.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  outer 
petals,  the  sensible  narrowing  of  the  tip  which  should  characterize 
F.  Borcci  is  not  evident  unless  the  flowers  are  fully  developed,  and 
even  then  is,  in  my  experience,  variable  and  at  times  dillicult  to 
recognize  in  dried  specimens.  In  F.  muralis,  which  I  regret  is  the 
one  British  form  that  I  have  not  examined  when  fresh,  the  outer 
petals  seem  to  be  a  little  blunter,  on  tlie  average,  than  those  of 
F.  ihircEi ;  but  I  fail  to  hud  any  radical  difl'erenco  in  their  outline 
such  as  clearly  exists  in  the  case  of  F.  confusa.  The  remaining  and 
most  reliable  means  of  segregation,  therefore,  would  appear  to  lie 
in  the  fruit,  which  in  the  lU'itish  Museum  specimens  of  /''.  muralis 
from  the  "  locus  classicus "  at  Hamburg,  is,  as  Koch  and  Jordan 
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say,  very  small  and  in  form  subrotnnd-ovate,  i.  e.  broadest  not 
above,  but  about,  or  a  little  below,  the  middle.  In  the  immature 
examples  the  apex  is  distinctly  acute  ;  in  the  riper  ones  rather  less 
so,  but  nevertheless  far  from  the  rounded  or  almost  truncate  form 
found  in  F.  Borai. 

As  a  British  species,  the  first  trace  of  F.  muralis  is  to  be  found, 
I  believe,  in  Babiugton's  paper  of  1859,  which  has  been  so  often 
quoted,  where,  after  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  smallness  of 
the  flowers  and  the  pyriform  profile  of  the  fruits,  the  species  is 
diagnosed  as  follows,  viz. : — 

"  Sepalis  ovatis  acutis  basi  dentatis  tubi  corolla  latitudinem 
subfequantibus  eodemque  f  brevioribus,  fructihus  ohovato-compressis 
apice  rotundatis  parvis  sublffivibus,  basi  fructus  lata  obconica  pedi- 
celli  apice  paulo  angustiore,  bracteis  pedicellos  floriferos  squantibus 
fructiferis  erecto-patentibus  brevioribus,  racemis  evolutis  laxis  brevi- 
bus  paucifloris." 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  two  diagnoses  of 
F.  muralis,  that  they  are  quite  at  variance  respecting  the  form  of 
the  fruit,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  plant's  most  important 
specific  character.  Babington,  who  has  been  followed  by  other 
British  authors,  says  it  is  obovate-compressed  instead  of  subrotund- 
ovate,  as  in  the  original  description ;  and  in  this  respect,  conse- 
quently, his  plant  would  appear  to  resemble  F.  Borai,  rather  than 
the  species  of  Sender  with  which  it  has  been  identified. 

Although  Boreau  and  other  authors  have  mentioned  the  variable- 
ness of  F.  Borai,  no  distinct  varieties  appear  to  have  been  established 
prior  to  the  year  1882,  when  Clavaud,  in  his  Flore  de  la  Gironde, 
described  three  varietal  forms,  two  of  which  seem  to  closely  coincide 
with  the  plant  described  by  Babington  as  F.  muralis. 

One  of  these  two  forms,  F.  Borm  B  muraliformis,  is  described  by 
Clavaud  in  the  following  detailed  terms  : — "  Forme  notable  .... 
grappe  pauciflore,  a  axe  ordinairement  arque-incurve.  Fleurs  or- 
dinairement  pales,  parfois  presque  blanches,  relativement  petites. 
Pedicelles  fructiferes  a  direction  indecise,  generalement  dresses  ou 
dresses-etales,  frequemment  plus  ou  moins  recurves.  Sepales  .  .  . 
acumines,  egalant  frequemment  la  moitie  de  la  corolle,  surtout  sur 
les  jeunes  fleurs.  Fruit  du  F.  speciosa,  c'est-a-dire,  globuleux,  tres 
arrondi  au  sommet  et  lisse,  meme  sur  le  sec.  Cette  plante  a  tout  }\ 
fait  le  port  du  F.  muralis  Sond.,  mais  elle  en  differe  par  son  fruit 
globuleux,  completement  arrondi  au  sommet  et  non  '  ovoide  subaigu 
ou  obtusiuscule,'  comme  il  est  dit  du  F.  muralis." 

The  second  of  Clavaud's  varieties,  y  serotina,  is  less  fully  de- 
scribed, the  author  merely  noting :  "  Forme  tardive,  a  tige  plus 
longue  et  plus  grele.  Fleurs  plus  petites  et  plus  pales  que  dans  le 
type,  a  sepales  ordinairement  plus  petits." 

Eouy  &  Foucaud  do  not  mention  these  varieties,  except  that 
Clavaud's  name,  ^  muraliformis,  has  rather  strangely  been  adopted 
as  a  synonym  of  F.  muralis  Sond.  (vera),  from  which  the  author  so 
carefully  distinguished  it ;  the  French  collaborateurs  taking  the 
view  that,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  fruit,  the  two  plants  are 
identical  and  distinct  from  F.  Borai  Jord.     It  has  been  shown  that 
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this  opinion  is  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  Jordan  and  his  con- 
temporaries, who  omitted  F.  muralis  from  the  French  flora ;  and 
after  raising  these  plants  from  seed  and  more  or  less  closely 
examining,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  herbarium,  a  very  large 
number  of  specimens,  I  can  only  think  that  such  plants  as  Babing- 
ton  described  as  F.  muralis,  and  Clavaud  as  y  serotiiia  and  ^murali- 
foiinis,  are,  as  the  latter  supposed,  distinct  from  the  real  plant  of 
Bonder,  and  merely  varieties  or  forms  of  F.  Borai,  connected  by  a 
series  of  intermediates  with  the  type,  and  owing  their  forms,  in 
many  cases,  solely  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  happen 
to  grow. 

Although  Clavaud's  description  of  his  variety  y  serotina  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  meagre,  yet,  taking  into  conjunction  with 
it  the  original  account  of  F.  Bonn,  it  will,  I  think,  be  seen  that  it 
offers  no  real  contradiction  to  Babington's  account  of  F.  vturalis. 
Almost  the  only  difference  is  that,  while  the  latter  mentions  the 
smallness  of  the  fruit,  the  former  is  silent  as  to  its  size.  And  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  fruits  of  these  slender  forms  suffices  to 
show  that  they  are  frequently  smaller  and  narrower  than  in  the 
robuster  plant  which  constitutes  the  type  of  F.  Borm,  though  at 
the  same  time  distinctly  larger  than  in  the  true  F.  muralis  Sond. 

In  this  connection  it  may  further  be  observed  that  some  English 
localities,  which  have  long  been  recorded  as  habitats  of  F.  muralis 
produce  plants  that  answer  equally  well  to  Babington's  description 
of  F.  muralis  and  Clavaud's  account  of  F.  Borai  var.  serotina.  Such 
Fumitories  are  usually  mingled  with  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  more  robust  plants,  that  are  clearly  not  F.  muralis,  but  forms 
of  F.  Borai,  more  or  less  closely  agreeing  with  the  type ;  and  I  think 
that  any  careful  observer  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  two  forms 
pass  into  each  other,  and  are  only  varieties  or  states  of  the  one 
species,  F.  BorcBi.  An  excellent  figure  of  a  Fumitory  of  this  kind 
by  J.  W.  Salter  was  published  in  the  Supplement  to  Enylish  Botany, 
No.  Ixxxiii,  June,  186G. 

In  some  places,  however,  generally  in  light  soils,  where  the  type 
of  F.  Borai  is  absent,  another  slender  form  occurs,  which  Clavaud's 
description  of  ^  muralifornris  fits  with  great  exactness.  This  form, 
like  the  others,  is  variable,  and  the  earliest  flowers  are  sometimes 
fairly  large ;  but  the  arched  peduncles,  large,  acuminate  sepals,  and 
varying  direction  of  the  fruiting  pedicels  which  arc  associated  with 
the  variety  muralifo)mis  characterize  it  so  strongly  that,  although 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  Clavaud's  actual  specimens, 
I  think  it  may  without  hesitation  be  referred  to  that  name. 

The  remaining  variety  of  F.  Burai  described  by  Clavaud  as 
/i  vcrna  is  a  short,  stiff  plant,  appearing  in  tlie  spring,  with  small, 
often  vinous  tinted  foliage,  and  large,  highly  coloured  flowers.  I 
have  not  seen  any  exumples  of  it  collected  in  Britain,  albeit  it  is 
quite  likely  to  bo  found  liore ;  but  some  of  the  specimens  collected 
in  Guernsey  in  April,  1899,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  undoubtedly  should  be 
referred  to  it.    It  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  forms  of  this  species. 

Besides  these  varieties  of  F.  Borai,  there  is  one  more  form 
which  should  not  escape  without  some  mention,  as  it  is  abundant 
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in  some  districts,  and  has  commonly  been  confounded  with  F.  con- 
fiisa.  This  plant  possesses  the  stout  habit  of  the  type,  with  slightly 
smaller  flowers,  and  is  found  in  a  short,  branched  form  in  exposed 
situations,  becoming  more  or  less  rampant  where  sheltered.  Its 
distinctive  feature  is  its  fruit,  which  is  hardly  narrowed  below,  and 
when  fresh  has  a  distinctly  broad  neck,  simulating  that  of  F.  con- 
fiisa.  But  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  surface  never  being  truly 
rugose,  when  dry,  and  by  the  smallness  of  the  apical  pits ;  and  in 
all  other  respects  the  plant  resembles  F.  Borm.  As  this  is  a  well- 
marked  variety  in  its  extreme  form,  I  am  distinguishing  it  as  var. 

AMBIGUA. 

Having  thus  been  led  from  the  determination  of  F.  muralis  to 
discuss  the  most  marked  forms  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of 
F.  Borccl,  it  now  remains  to  consider  the  affinities  of  the  two  types, 
neither  of  which  can  be  expunged  from  our  flora,  as  plants  differing 
from  Babington's  description  of  F.  muralis  and  answering  precisely 
to  that  of  Koch  and  Jordan  are  found  in  at  least  one  British 
locality.     So  far  as  I  can  judge,  all  of  the  forms  that  have  been 
dealt  with  in  this  paper  under  the  name  of  F.  Borai,  while  varying 
greatly  in  habit  and  in  flower,  are  clearly  separable  from  F.  muralis 
by  the  fruit  being  always  more  or  less  obovate,  with  the  apex  dis- 
tinctly rounded.    In  the  few  examples  that  I  have  seen  of  Bonder's 
plant  there  is  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  very  small,  subacute, 
subrotund-ovate  fruits,  which  extends  to  the  majority  of  the  speci- 
mens of  F.  muralis  collected  by  Lowe  and  others  in  Madeira  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  now  in  the  Herb.  Mus.  Brit.     Considering, 
however,  that  no  other  difference  of  importance,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
can  be  shown,  and  that  an  appreciable  variation  may  be  found  in 
the  form  of  the  fruit  among  the  various  varieties  of  F.   Borcei, 
I  cannot  think  this  character  sufficient  to  warrant  specific  dis- 
tinction, and  am  therefore  inclined  to  regard  the  two  as  subspecies 
of  one  polymorphous  plant.     In  this  I  regret  my  inability  to  follow 
the  classification  given  in  Haussknecht's   monograph,  where   F. 
Borcei  and  F.  muralis  are  treated  as  separate  species.     The  author, 
in  so  doing,  relies  not  only  on  the  difference  in  the  fruit,  but  also 
on  that  of  the  pedicels,  concerning  which  he  writes  under  F.  Burai : 
"Ferner  durch  die  kurzen,  dickeren,  aufrecht-abstehenden  Frucht- 
stielchen,  die  bei  F.  mnralis  diinner,  langer  uud  daher  schlanker 
erscheinen,  dabei  unregelmiissig  abstehend,  bald  mehr  oder  weniger 
aufrecht,  bald  wagerecht,  bald  zurilckgekriimmt."     This  contrast, 
of  course,  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  two  types,  but  the  mono- 
grapher's remarks  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Clavaud  con- 
cerning his  variety,  ^  muraliformis,  of   F.   Borcei,   and    the    same 
features  may  certainly  be  found  in  some  of  the  British  forms  with 
Borcei-like  fruits.    And  as,  moreover,  among  cultivated  plants  grown 
from  the  seed  of  stouter  forms  of  F.  BorcBi,  the  same  slender  pedicels 
are  prevalent,  I  cannot  consider  this  means  of  distinction  a  very 
reliable  one.     The  name  of  F.  muralis  Sond.  being  anterior  to 
F.  Borcei  Jord.,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  all  other  names  free 
from  ambiguity  which  might  be  applied  to  these  plants,  I  take  it  to 
represent  the  aggregate  species. 
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As  all  the  Capreolate  Fumitories  that  I  am  acquainted  with  as 
British  plants  have  now  been  dealt  with  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
I  conclude  this  paper  by  appending  a  clavis  of  the  forms,  which 
I  hope  may  be  of  some  use  to  fellow-students.  The  exsiccata  quoted 
are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  accompanying  plate,  a  fully-developed  flower  of  each 
species  and  subspecies  is  shown,  together  with  the  characteristic 
profile  of  the  fruits  ;  the  figures  being  in  all  cases  drawn  from 
British  specimens  in  my  own  herbarium. 

FUMARIA   L. 

Sect.  1.    CapreolatcB  or  Latisecta  of  Haussknecht. 
Leaf-segments  never  so  narrow  as  linear.     Flowers  relatively 
large.     Upper  petal  (in  good  flowers)  with  margins  or  wings  which 
are  persistently  reflexed  upwards.     Lower  petal  little  enlarged  at 
the  tip,  with  narrow  and  erect  margins. 

Subsect.  1.    En-caprcolatce. 

Bracts  about  as  long  as  the  fruiting  pedicels.  Sepals  at 
least  half  as  long  as  the  corolla,  excluding  the  spur.  Upper 
petal  narrowly  winged.  Pedicels  rigidly  recurved  in  fruit.  Fruit 
truncate,  and,  when  fresh,  with  a  distinct  neck,  which  is  narrower 
than  tlie  dilated  tip  of  the  pedicel. 

1.    FuMARiA   CAPKEOLATA   L.   Spcc.    985;    Hamm.   Mon.   p.   2-4; 
Gren.  &  Godr.  Fl.  Fr.  i.  p.  66  ;  Fl.  Dan.  t.  2359. 

Sepals  half  to  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  corolla,  acute.  Corolla 
creamy  white,  tipped  with  blackish  red,  sometimes  tinted  with  pink 
or  purple  on  the  back.  Pedicels  much  arched-recurved  in  fruit. 
Fruit  smooth,  as  long  or  longer  than  broad. 

Subsp.  1.  F.  capreolata  L.,  sensu  stricto  ;  F.  capreolatav. 
parvijiura  Haussk.  in  Flora,  1873  ;  F.  pallidijlora  Jord.  in  Schultz, 
Arch.  p.  305  ;  Boreau,  Fl.  Centre  de  la  Fr.  ed.  3.  Exsiccata : 
Heldr.  Herb.  Gr.  Norm.  no.  1003. 

Sepals  oval,  two- thirds  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Corolla  very 
persistent,  sometimes  coloured  after  fertilization.  Fruit,  when  dry, 
rectangular  in  profile. 

Subsp.  2.  F.  speciosa  Jord.  in  Cat.  Gr.  18-49 ;  Boreau,  Fl. 
Centre  de  la  Fr.  ed.  8 ;  F.  capreolata  (3  speciosa  Hamm.  Mon. 
Exsiccata  :  Billot,  no.  708. 

Bracts  a  little  shorter  than  the  fruiting  pedicels.  Sepals  ovate- 
oblong,  nearly  entire,  only  half  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Corolla  less 
persistent,  usually  coloured.  Fruit  smaller,  and,  when  dry,  more 
rounded  in  profile. 

2.  Fumaria  purpurea  mihi  ;  F.  Bora:i  Jord.  apud  Bab.  in 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1859,  et  Syme,  Eng.  Bot.  ed.  8.  Exsiccata : 
J.  B.  Syme,  Dunearn  Hill.  Fife,  1871,  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  (under 
F.  JJorai);  F.  Townsend,  Gr.  Malvern,  1881,  Herb.  Mus.  Brit, 
(under  F.  Borai);  G.  Brotherston,  Galashiels,  1874,  Herb.  Mus. 
Brit,  (under  F.  palluUjlorn) ;  W.  Beckwith,  Wroxeter,  1882,  Herb. 
Mus.  ]3rit.  (under  F,  Honci). 
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Flowers  rather  smaller  than  in  F.  caprenlata  L.  Sepals  about 
two-thirds  as  long  as  the  corolla,  oblong,  often  obtuse  and  nearly 
entire.  Corolla  purplish,  tipped  with  dark  purple.  Upper  petal 
with  broader  wings  than  in  F.  capreolata  L.  Pedicels  patent- 
recurved  in  fruit.  Fruit  slightly  rugulose  when  dry,  broader  than 
long. 

Subsect.  2.    Mamies. 

Late  flowers  often  smaller  and  paler  than  those  preceding  them. 
Bracts  distinctly  shorter  than  the  fruiting  pedicels.  Sepals  usually 
less  than  half  as  long  as  the  pink  corolla  (without  its  spur).  Upper 
petal,  in  good  flowers,  with  broader  wings  than  in  Subsect.  1. 
Pedicels  usually  straight  and  erect- spreading  in  fruit.  Fruit  rarely 
as  truncate  as  in  Subsect.  1,  and,  when  fresh,  with  an  inconspicuous 
neck,  which  is  narrower  or  broader  than  the  tip  of  the  pedicel. 

3.  F.  MURALis  Sond.  (sensu  lato)  in  litt.  apud  Koch,  Synopsis, 
ed.  2,  p.  1017  ;  Fl.  Dan.  t.  2473. 

Bracts  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  pedicels.  Sepals  ovate, 
nearly  entire  or  much  toothed  (chiefly  towards  the  base),  one-third 
as  long  as  the  corolla  or  longer.  Inner  petals  and  also  wings  of 
upper  petal  tipped  with  dark  purple.  Upper  petal  acute  or  apicu- 
late.  Fruit  smooth  or  rugulose,  when  dry,  with  small  apical  pits, 
its  neck  usually  narrower  than  the  tip  of  the  pedicel. 

Subsp.  1.  F.  muralis  Sond.  (sensu  stricto) ;  F.  media  Lois. 
V.  miiralis,  in  Hamm.  Mon.  Exsiccata  :  Billot,  no.  2807  ;  Mandon, 
PI.  Mader.  no.  5. 

Slender  in  habit,  and  with  slender  pedicels.  Flowers  small ; 
upper  petal  apiculate.  Fruit  very  small,  smooth,  subrotund- ovate 
in  profile,  subacute. 

Subsp.  2.  F.  Bonvi  Jord.  in  Cat.  Gr.  1849,  et  Pugillus, 
p.  4  ;  Boreau,  Fl.  Centre  de  la  Fr.  ed.  3;  F.  media  Lois.  var.  ttjpica, 
in  Hamm.  Mon.  Exsiccata :  Billot,  no.  2209  et  bis ;  F.  Schultz, 
Herb.  Norm.  no.  1007  ;  Marshall,  nos.  2413,  2414. 

More  robust  in  habit,  and  with  thicker  pedicels,  except  vars. 
^  and  8.  Flowers  larger ;  upper  petal  more  acute ;  fruit  larger, 
often  rugulose,  always  more  or  less  obovate,  distinctly  obtuse. 

Var.  /3  verna  Clavaud.  Short,  stout,  with  small,  often  vinous 
tinted  leaves.     Flowers  very  large,  deeply  coloured. 

Var.  y  ambigua  mihi.  Flowers  rather  smaller  than  in  the  type. 
Sepals  usually  acuminate.  Fruit,  when  fresh,  with  a  broad  neck, 
as  in  F.  confusa  Jord. 

Var.  }  serotina  CI.  =  F.  muralis  Sond.  ap.  auct.  angl.  (ex  parte). 
Slender.  Flowers  smaller  and  paler  than  in  the  type,  with  smaller 
sepals. 

Var.  e  muraliformis  CI.  =  F.  muralis  Sond.  ap.  auct.  angl.  (ex 
parte).  Slender.  Peduncles  incurved.  Fruiting  pedicels  slender, 
variable  in  direction,  usually  straight,  but  sometimes  recurved 
(without  rigidity).  Flowers  more  often  small  and  pale.  Sepals 
acuminate,  sometimes  half  as  long  as  the  corolla. 

4.  F.  CONFUSA  Jord.  in  Cat.  Dijon,  1848,  et  Pugillus,  p.  5 ; 
F.  Bastardi  Bor.  Fl.  Centre  de  la  Fr.  ed.  2  &  3  ;  F.  media  Lois. 
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var.  con/usa,  in  Hamm.  Mon.  ;  F.  Gussotiii  Boiss.  var.  diffusa 
Haussk.  in  Flora,  1873.  Essiccata ;  Billot,  no.  3307  et  bis ; 
F.  Schultz,  Herb.  Norm.  no.  G05  ;  Trimen,  Tenby,  1867,  Herb. 
Mus.  Brit. ;  W.  A.  Shoolbred,  N.  Uist,  1898,  Herb.  Mns.  Brit. 

Bracts  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  pedicels.  Sepals  oval, 
toothed,  less  than  one-third  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Inner  petals 
only  tipped  with  dark  purple.  Upper  petal  blunt,  with  broader  and 
more  continuous  wings  than  in  Species  3.  Fruit  rugose  when  dry, 
with  broad  and  shallow  apical  pits ;  its  neck  as  broad  or  broader 
than  the  tip  of  the  pedicel. 


Explanation  of  Plate  436. 
1.   Fitmaria  capreolata  L.      2.   F,  speciosa  Jord.       3.   F.  purpurea  mihi. 
4.   Flowers  of  F.  muralis  Sond.      5.   F.  Borcei  Jord.     6.  F.  confusa  Jord.     All 
about  three  times  natural  size. 


ANGLESEY  AND  CARNARVONSHIRE  PLANTS. 

By  G.  Claridge  Druce,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

When  an  asterisk  is  placed  before  the  name  of  a  locality  it 
signifies  that  the  plant  is  not  recorded  for  the  county  in  Mr. 
Griffith's  Flora;  a  dagger  put  before  the  name  of  a  variety  means 
that  it  is  additional  to  the  Flora  ;  if  before  a  locality,  that  it  is  new 
for  the  district.  The  records  were  obtained  in  visits  to  the  counties 
in  1884,  1899,  and  1900. 

ThaUctrum  flavum  L.  f  var.  riparinm  Jord.  In  Nant  Francon. 
Also  in  a  garden  near  Bethesda,  Carnarvonshire. 

T.  colUnum  Wallr.  fvar.  calcareum  (.Jord.).  Cli£fs  of  the  Great 
Orme's  Head.  Mr.  Griffith  records  T.  dnncnse  for  these  cliffs,  but 
I  think  the  plant  growing  there  should  be  referred  to  the  above. 

Ranunculus  peltatus  Schrank  var.  truncatus  (Dumort.).  Penrhos, 
1884.     Llyn  Coron,  Anglesey,  Llyn  an  Afon,  Carnarvonshire. 

R.  Baudotil  Godr.  fvar.  Jluitans  Gren.  &  Godr.  Fl.  Fr.  i.  21. 
Rather  common  in  a  shallow  pool  near  Conway,  Carnarvonshire. 

R.  acris  L.  fvar.  Steveni  (Andrz.)  appears  to  be  the  commoner 
form  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  perhaps  in  Anglesey.  It  is  found 
under  various  forms ;  among  these  being,  Herr  J.  Freyn  says, 
"feretypicus  f.  perhirsutus  Freyn"  from  Nant  Francon;  "forma 
adpressa-hirsuta "  from  between  Aber  and  Llyn  an  Afon  (about 
500  ft.  altitude);  and  "forma  depaupcrata "  on  the  rocks  (at 
2200  ft.)  above  Llyn  an  Afon.  At  Llanberris  a  form  occurred  by 
the  river  near  its  junction  with  Llyn  Peris,  which  Freyn  names 
"forma  3  Freyn  in  A.  Kerner's  Sched^e,  v.  p.  45  {II.  acris  Jord. 
non  Linn.)."     This  also  occurs  at  Bodorgan  in  Anglesey. 

R.  Linyua  L.     Fine  specimens  in  Cors  Bodeilio,  Anglesey. 

Caltha  palustris  L.  var.  viinor  Syme.  Occurs  at  2700  ft.  on 
Glydyr  Fawr. 

-'C.  radicans  Forster.     Plants  coming  nearer  to  Forster's  than 
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any  I  have  previously  seen  occurred  in  some  plenty  near  Dolbadarn 
Castle,  Carnarvonshire.  There  was  some  amount  of  variation  in 
the  leaf-cutting  and  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  but  on  the  whole 
they  were  more  acutely  cut  than  normal  pratensis,  and  less  cordate 
in  shape ;  the  flowers  were  considerably  smaller,  but  as  the  flower- 
ing season  was  nearly  over,  it  will  be  well  to  collect  it  earlier  in 
the  season  to  see  if  this  is  constantly  the  case.  The  plants  were 
uniformly  rooting  at  the  nodes.  This  is  a  new  record,  not  only  for 
the  Principality,  but  I  believe  also  for  England. 

Papaver  duhium  L.  Bodorgan,  Anglesey;  Aber,  Abersoch, 
Carnarvonshire,  &c.     All  \P.  Lamottei. 

Meconopsis  cambiica  Vig.  Marked  as  "Alien"  in  Griffith's 
Flora,  but  surely  native,  in  Cwm  Idwal,  &c.  First  recorded  in 
Ray,  Cat.  Plant.  Ang.  1670. 

Fumaria  Borcei  Jord.     Conway. 

F.  densiflora  DC.  Found  by  me  in  1884  near  Holyhead, 
Anglesey. 

Capnoides  claviculata  Druce.  Plentiful  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  Llanberris. 

FiOiipa  palustris  Bess,     f  2.  Deganway,  Carnarvonshire. 
Barbell  ea  jnacox  Br.     About  the  Llanberris  Slate  Quarry  rather 
plentifully. 

Arahis  petraa'hojxn..  On  the  Clogwyn  Du  yr  Arddu.  This  form 
has  larger  petals  than  those  of  the  Cairngorms,  though  not  so  large 
as  those  of  the  Ben  Laoigh  plant,  but  the  leaf-cutting  is  very 
different  from  the  latter  variety.  I  only  saw  the  glabrous  plant, 
but  Mr.  Griffith  records  var.  hhpida  DC.  There  is  a  capital  figure 
in  the  Hortas  Klthainends,  t.  6],  p.  71,  drawn  from  a  Snowdon 
plant.  It  did  not  appear  to  descend  below  2000  ft.  on  the 
Clogwyn  rocks. 

Cardamine  pratensis  L.  The  tvar.  palustris  (Petermann)  is  the 
common  form  in  both  counties,  but  true  pratensis  occurred  in  Naut 
Francon  ? 

Cochlearia  alpiiia  H.  C.  Wats.  Clogwyn  Du  yr  Arddu,  2500  ft. ; 
also  on  Cwm  Idwal. 

"(7.  micacea  Marshall.     With  the  above.     The  Rev.  E.  S.  Mar- 
shall says,  "  I  think  it  is  micacea  "  ;  if  so,  new  to  England. 

Brassica  rapa  L.  f  var.  Brigr/sii  H.  C.  Wats.  On  slate  debris, 
Llanberris. 

B.  sinapioides  Roth.  {B,  nigra  L.).  Llangefnai,  Llanerchymedd, 
Anglesey. 

'■'Canielina  sativa  Crantz.     Near  the  railway  at  Aber;  a  casual. 
Viola  Fdviniana  Reichb.     Said  to  be  rather  rare  by  Mr.  Griffith, 
but  I  saw  it  in  many  places  in  both  counties,  as  near  ''"Llangefnai, 
in  Anglesey,  N.  C.  R.  for  Anglesey. 

Foil/gala  vulgaris  L.  A  handsome  form  occurs  on  the  clifi's  of 
Cwm  Idwal,  and  was  recorded  by  the  Rev.  A.  Ley  as  the  var. 
grandijiora  Bab. ;  but  it  is  not  identical  with  the  true  grandijiora  from 
i3en  Bulben.  Herr  Freyn  says  it  approaches  P.  Saltelis  Legrand, 
"  sed  erectis,  floribus  majoribus."     It  is  worth  further  study. 

P.  serpyllacea  Weihe  fvar.  mutabilis  (Dumortier,  Fl.  Belg.  Prod. 
p.  31)  Rouy  &  Fouc.  Fl.  Fr.  iii.  p.  75.     On  the  sands  of  Aberffraw, 
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Anglesey,  teste  Hen*  Freyn.     The  type  occurs  near  Llyn  Idwal,  at 
Aber,  &c.,  and  I  found  it  at  the  Stack  Kocks,  Holyhead,  in  1884. 

■'''Sajwnaria  Vaccaria  L.  By  the  railway  at  Aber,  Carnarvoushire; 
a  casual. 

S.  officinalis  L.     t3.  About  five  miles  from  Pwlheli. 
■'•Silene   diclwtoma  Ehrh.       In   a   clover   field   near   Holyhead, 
Anglesey  ;  a  casual. 

S.  anylica  L.     Near  Dulas  Bay,  Anglesey. 
^Lychnis  alba  X  dioica.     Near  Deganway,  Carnarvonshire. 

Arenaria  verna  L.  f  var.  montana  (Fenzl  ap.  Ledeb.  Fl.  Boss.  i. 
349)  sub-var.  gland ulosa  Rouy  &  Fouc.  Flore  de  France,  iii.  269,  is 
the  prevailing  form  on  the  cliffs  of  Cwm  Idwal  and  Clogwyn  Du  yr 
Arddu.     "Plante  presque  entierement  pubescente-glanduleuse." 

*Sagina  ciliata  Fries  +var.  amhigua  (Lloyd)  Corbiere.  At  Bodor- 
gan,  Anglesey,  and  Aber,  Carnarvonshire,  teste  Freyn ;  N.  C.  E.  for 
Anglesey. 

'■^'S.  apetala  Hard.  var.  rjlaherrima  Koch.     Holyhead, 

8.  nodosa  E.  Mey  var.  glamlulosa  [Bessev).    Aberffraw,  Anglesey. 

S.  procumbens  L.  Flore  pleno,  H.  Davies ;  see  specimens  in 
Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  from  Beaumaris. 

Spergula  sativa  Boenn.     f  2.  Near  Llauberris. 

Herr  Freyn  suggests  the  name  Sagina  ciliata  var.  filicaulis 
(Jord.)  Corbiere  for  a  plant  gathered  at  Aber,  but  I  should  rather 
put  it  under  S.  apetala. 

Buda  rupestris  Druce.    Great  Orme's  Head,  Holyhead,  Anglesey. 
'••Montia  rivularis  Gmel.  [M.fontana  var.  major  All.).     In  ditches 
near  Bodorgan,  Anglesey ;    near  Llanberris  and  Aber,  Carnarvon- 
shire. 

Flantinc  liexandraDC.  fvar.  sessilitiora  Druce,  Fl.  Berks,  p. [105. 
Growing  with  the  type  in  Llyn  Padarn,  but  very  rare ;  Carnarvou- 
shire, 

Lavatera  arburea  L.     Abersoch. 

Erodiutn  cicatariion  L'Her.  fvar.  nncranthum  Beck,  Fl.  Nieder 
Oestrr.  p.  i.  5G3,  teste  Freyn.  On  the  sands  of  Aberffraw,  Anglesey; 
and  at  Pwlheli,  Carnarvonshire. 

K.  niaritinniin  L'Her.     Ascends  to  500  ft.  on  the  Orme"s  Head. 
'■'■'■  I)npatiens  glandulifera  Eoyle.     Escape  from  cultivation  at  Aber, 
and  on  waste  ground  at  Conway. 

Genista  tinctoria  L.  Abundant  near  Llanerchymedd,  and  Penrhos 
Llwigy,  Anglesey. 

Ulex  europoius  L.  Curious-shaped  bushes  caused  by  sheep 
nibbling  the  branches  so  long  as  they  are  within  their  reach,  but 
the  uppermost  ones  spread  out  in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  the  effect 
produced  is  very  striking. 

Ononis  repens  L.  fvar,  inerinis  Lange.  Occurs  plentifully  on 
Aberffraw  Common,  Anglesey.  This  is  doubtless  the  locality  cited 
in  Hep.  of  Bot.  Excli.  Club  for  1882,  where  "Mona"  was  suggested 
to  be  the  Isle  of  Man,  but — as  Dillenius  was  the  original  authority 
for  its  occurrence  "in  Insula  Mona,"  and  as  he  only  visited 
Anglesey — we  may  confidently  identify  his  locality  with  the  Welsh 
island,     fit  also  occurs  on  the  sanJs  near  Pwlheli,  Carnarvonshire. 
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Melilotm  officinalis  Lam.     Near  Aber,  Carnarvonshire. 

Trifolium  arvense  L.  f  var.  strictius  Kocli  in  Fi.  Deutsch.  v.  270. 
On  tlie  slate  debris  at  Llanberris  quarries.  Freyn  says  it  is 
synonymous  with  T.  Brittingeri  Weitenweber. 

T.  striatum  L.     Aberffraw  Common. 

Lotus  corniculatus  L.  var.  crassifolius  Pars.    Llandudno. — f.  rubri- 
flora.     Stack  Rocks. 

Lathyrus  sijlrestris  L.     Near  Pwlheli. 

L.  montanus  Bernh.  Cwm  Idwal ;  Clogwyn  Du  yr  Arddu  at 
2000  ft. 

Primus  spinosa  L.  f  forma  prostrata.  A  singularly  prostrate  form 
occurred  on  the  wind-swept  rocks  of  the  Great  Orme. 

P.  insititia  L.  fB.  Near  Pwlheli,  with  \P.  domestica  L.  and 
tP.  avium  L. 

P.  Padu$  L.     f  3.  Between  Pwlheli  and  Llanaelhaiarn. 
■'•Rubus  ammobius  Focke.     A  bramble  which  I  gathered  at  Aber 
was  named  as  above,  without  any  expression  of  doubt,  by  Dr.  Focke, 
but  the  Eev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers  would  like  to  see  more  before  definitely 
pronouncing  in  its  favour.     If  correct,  it  is  a  new  British  record. 

R.  plicatus  W.  &  N.     Pwlheli. 

R.  rhamnifolius  W.  &  N.  tvar.  dumulosus  Focke.     Llanberris. 

R.  hirtifolius  Muell.  &  Wirtg.  A  form  near  R.  mollissimus 
occurred  at  Llanberris. 

R.  micans  Greu.  &  Godr.  Llanberris,  and  a  glabrate  form  at 
Aber. 

R.  lentiijinosus  Lees  [R.  cambricus  Focke).  Not  unfrequent 
about  Llanberris. 

R.  mucronatus  Blox.  A  plant  near  this  was  gathered  at  Llan- 
berris, which  Dr.  Focke  says  is  a  western  form  for  which  at  present 
he  has  no  name. 

R.  Mtirshalli  Focke  &  Rogers  tvar.  scmiijlaber  Rogers.  Near 
Aber  and  Bethesda,  Carnarvonshire. 

R.  rosaceus  W.  &  N.  f  var.  Purchasianus  Rogers.  Bethesda, 
Carnarvonshire  ;  teste  Focke. 

R.  pulcherrimns  Neum.     Penrhos,  Anglesey,  1884. 

R.  latifolius  Bab.     "Pwlheli. 
■'R.  leucayidrns  Focke.     Holyhead,  but  Dr.  Focke  does  not  name 
it  with  certainty. 

Spiraa  Filipendula  L.  f.  nana.  A  dwarf  form  three  inches  high 
on  the  wind-swept  slopes  of  tb.d  Great  Orme's  Head. 

Potentilla  reptans  L.  f  var.  microphylla  Tratt.  On  the  sands  of 
Llandudno  Warren. 

Alchemilla  vuh/aris  L.  fvar.  minor  (Huds.)  =  var.yi/fcrt!/^/-s  (Buser). 
Nant  Francou,  Llanberris,  &c.,  Carnarvonshire.  —  fVar.  alpestris 
(Schmidt).     Cwm  Idwal,  &c. 

Rusa  moUissim.a  Willd.  [Pt.  tomentosa  Sm.)  f.  alba.  Near  Llaner- 
chymedd,  Anglesey. — Var.  scabriuscula  (Sm).  By  the  Menai  Straits, 
Carnarvon. 

■'•R.  dumetorum  Thuill.   Banks  of  the  Menai,  Aber,  and  Llandudno, 
Carnarvonshire ;  Bodorgan,  Anglesey. 

■■"R.  dumalis  Bechst.     Near  Llangeffni,  Anglesey. 
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Pi/rus  Aucuparia  L,     Cliffs  of  Clogwyn,  at  2800  ft. 

Craticjm  Oxi/acantha  L.  (C.  mo)iojyna  Jacq.)  forma  prostrata. 
Only  a  few  inches  high,  on  stony  cliff,  over  which  it  spread  itself  in 
full  sun  and  wind  exposure. 

CaUitriche  sta<inalis  Scop.  Rather  frequent  about  Bodorgan, 
Anglesey ;  also  in  '''Nant  Francon  and  at  Aber,  Carnarvonshire. 
—  "'Var.  plati/carpa  (Kuetz).  Aber  and  Llanberris,  Carnarvon- 
shire. 

*C.  ohtHsangula  Le  Gall.     ^Between  Deganway  and  Llandudno, 
Carnarvonshire ;  Bodorgan,  Anglesey. 

Epilohium  obscurum  X  palnstre.  13.  Near  Pwlheli.  I  gathered 
E.  obscurum  at  Valley  in  1884. 

(Enothcra  biennis  L.     Near  Pwlheli ;  alien. 

Pimpinella  Saxifraga  L.     At  2300  ft.  on  Clogwyn  Du  yr  Arddu. 

Galium  boreale  L.     Llyn  an  Afon,  Carnarvonshire. 

G.  Aparine  L.  f.  condensata.  A  small  form  with  narrow  leaves 
grew  on  the  coast  near  Penrhos  in  1884. 

■■"Anthemis  tinctoria  h.     Near  Aber;  a  casual. 

Chrt/santhemum  Leucanthemum  L.  A  very  dwarfed  form  on  the 
Great  Orme's  Head ;  monoceplialous,  and  only  two  inches  high. 
A  curious  form  occurs  on  the  rocks  of  Cwm  Idwal. 

■'Matricaria  discoidea  DC.      A  North   American   species,    quite 
established  near  Aber  railway-station,  Carnarvonshire. 

Crepis  cireiis  L.  fvar.  agrei^tis  (Waldst.  &  Kit.).     Near  Holyhead. 

Arctium  minus  Schukhr.     Holyhead,  1884. 

Hieraciwa  sciaphiluni  Uechtr.  Menai.  3.  Llanbedrog,  Carnar- 
vonshire.    '''Bodorgan,  Anglesey. 

H.  vulgatum  Fries.     Bodorgan,  Anglesey. 

Solidago  Virgaurea  L.  The  very  dwarf  form,  1-2  inches  high, 
with  a  capitate  spike  of  a  few  rather  large  flowers,  which  grows  on 
the  wind-swept  Stack  Rocks,  Anglesey;  developed,  when  planted 
in  ordinary  soil  at  Oxford,  into  an  ordinary  spicate  form. 

Leontodon  hirtum  L.     Aberffraw,  Anglesey. 

Taraxacum  officinale  [Weber]  ex  Wigg.  fvar.  alpinum 'Koch,  Syn. 
p.  428  (1837).     Great  Orme's  Head  (400  ft.). 

T.  IcBvigatuni  DC.     Llandudno  Warre,  Carnarvonshire. 

T.  palnstre  L.     Cliff's  of  Cwm  Idwal,  Carnarvonshire. 

Hypoclueris  radicata  L.  fvar.  hispida  Peterm.  Aberffraw, 
Anglesey. 

Armeria  maritima  Willd.   fvar.  vulgaris  (Willd.)  Statice  pubescens 
Link.     Dulas  Bay,  Holyhead,  Anglesey  ;  Aber,  Crib  Goch,  Clogwyn 
Du  yr  Arddu,  Glydryr  Faur  (Herb.  Babington). 
^Gentiaua  baltira  Murb.     Aberffraw,  Anglesey. 

Mgosotis  repcns  Don.  Abundant  near  Llyn  Coron,  near  Holy- 
head, &c.,  Anglesey  ;  Nant  Francon,  Aber,  &c.,  Carnarvonshire. 

Anagallis  arvensis  L.  f  f.  pallida.  In  damp  sandy  places,  grow- 
ing with  A.  tenella.  A  form  with  very  flaccid  leaves  and  pale  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  was  found  on  Aberffraw  Common,  which  at  first  I 
thought  might  be  a  hybrid  of  the  two  species,  but  closer  examination 
failed  to  reveal  tlie  presence  of  A.  tendla  in  it. 
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A.  tentila  L.  A  pretty  form  with  larger  and  moie  ros_y-coloured 
flowers,  and  wiht  smaller  leaves,  grew  on  the  Stack  Eocks  in 
1884. 

'^Verbascuni  virgntum  Stokes.     As  an  escape  or  casual  at  Aber, 
Carnarvonshire. 

Linaria  viscidn  Moench.  Noticed  by  me  at  Holyhead  in 
1884. 

Antirrhinuin  vmjus  L.     On  the  walls  of  Conway  Castle. 

Mimiihis  LaiigsdorffiiDonn.  {M.  f/Httatus  DC.)  Near  Llandudno, 
and  plentiful  near  the  river  at  Llanberris,  Carnarvonshire. 

Veronica  Anagallis-aquatica  L.  tvar.  anagalliformis  (Boreau).  In 
marshy  ground  near  Llyn  Coron,  Anglesey. 

Melawpynun  prateiise  L.  fvar.  Inans  Druce.  Plentiful  about 
Dolbadarn  Castle,  and  in  other  bushy  and  rocky  places  about  Llan- 
berris, and  at  Aber,  Carnarvonshire. 

''■'•Euphrasia  borealis  Wetts.     Bodorgan,  Anglesey. 
*£,',  ctirta  Frie?.     Llyn  Coron  side,  Aberffraw,  &c.,  Anglesey. 
■■'E.  ciirta  var.  glahrcscens.     South  Stack,  Llyn  Coron,  Penrhos 
Llwigy,  Anglesey. 

*i7.  brevipHa  Burnat  &  Gremli.      Llanberris,  Carnarvon,  Cors 
Bodeilio,  Anglesey. 

■■'E.  brevipila  X  ciirta  vel  RostJwviana.     Llanberris. 
■'•E.  Rostkovinna  Hayne.     Glydyr  Fawr,  Carnarvon. 

Bartsia  Odontites  Huds.  fvar.  verna  (Reichb.).    Bodorgan,  Angle 
sey. 

Utricularia  minnr  L.     Near  Llanaelhaiarn,  Carnarvonshire. 

Plantago  Cnronnpus  L.  fvar.  jujgmaa  Lauge.  Dillenius  found 
this  on  Aberffraw  Common,  where  it  still  occurs.  A  hairy  plant 
from  the  rocky  coast  between  Pwlheli  and  Abersoch,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Baker  says,  may  be  a  hairy  form  of  var.  maritima  Gren.  &  Godr. 

Atriplex  littoralis  L.  tvar.  serrata  (Moq.-Tand.).    Near  Conway. 

A.  laciniatalj.  f3.  Sands  near  Pwlheli. 

Euphorbia  exigua  L.     Bodorgan,  Anglesey. 

Uhmis  campest  is  L.  {TJ.  montana  Stokes).  The  Wych  Elm.  f3. 
Near  Pwlheli. 

Parietfiria  ramifiora  Moench  (P.  officinalis  Auct.).  Certainly 
native  on  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head. 

^'Salix  purpurea  L.     By  the  River  Llwigy,  near  Penrhos  Llwigy, 
Anglesey. 

Popidus  tremula  L.  fvar.  glabra.     Near  Bangor. 

P.  canescens  Sm.     Near  Deganway,  Carnarvonshire. 

P.  nigra  L.     Near  Pwlheli,  Carnarvonshire. 

Epipactis  pnlustris  Crantz.  By  the  roadside  near  Llangefni, 
and  abundant  at  Cors  Bodeilio,  Anglesey. 

Orchis  incarnata  L.  fvar.  lanceata  (Reichb.  f.  Ic.  Fl.  Germ.  xiii. 
51,  t.  45).  Border  of  Llyn  Coron,  Anglesey,  with  "  labello  acute 
trifido,"  teste  Freyn. 

f  O.  incarnatn  X  maculata.     Bodorgan,  Anglesey. 

O.  maculata  L.  fvar.  cornea  Tin.  Bodorgan,  Anglesey  (Fl. 
Luxemb.  (1836),  441). 
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Lloydia  alpina  Salisb.     Appears  to  be  limited  to  an  altitude  of 
1800-2500  ft. 

Juncus  Gerardi  Lois.  Trego,  1884.  Dulas  Bay,  Anglesey  ; 
Conway,  Abersoch,  Carnarvonshire. 

J.  ohtusijioriis  Elirh.     Cors  Bodeilio,  Anglesey. 

Typha  hiti/olia  L.     Near  Llandudno. 

Potanwgeton  coloratus  Du  Cros.     Cors  Bodeilio,  Anglesey. 

P.  lanceolritHs  Sm.  Still  plentiful  in  the  River  Lligwy,  Angle- 
sey.    First  recorded  in  E.  B.  t.  1985  (1809). 

P.  (Triffxthii  Arthur  Bennett.  In  1899  I  was  able,  after  some 
considerable  difficulty  and  discomfort,  to  procure  rooting  specimens 
of  this  curious  plant,  which  is  very  difficult  to  reach  witl>out  a  boat ; 
and,  as  Llyn  an  Afon  is  six  miles  above  Aber,  it  is  very  troublesome 
to  get  a  boat  transported  there  ;  I  solved  the  difficulty  by  going 
in  the  icy  water  for  it;  and  it  is  now  growing  in  Mr.  Fryer's 
garden. 

P.  nitens  Web.  The  earliest  printed  record  for  this  plant  in 
Britain  is  to  be  found  in  iiichardson's  Correspondence,  p.  259 
(1835),  where  Dilleuius's  interesting  account  of  his  journey  into 
Wales  is  printed  m  extenso.  Lilleums  wrote  this  letter  in  1726, 
and  he  says  that  "  in  a  small  river  that  runs  out  of  a  pond  near 
Esquire  Baly's,  1  observed  Potamogeton  foliis  oblongis,  plauis,  .  .  . 
inferne  alternis,  superne  coustipatis."  The  specimen  referred  to  is 
preserved  at  Oxford,  and  is  P.  nitens.  Another  pondweed  is  men- 
tioned by  Dillenius — Potamogeton,  Lapathi  minoris  foliis  pellu- 
cidis.  D.Lliwyd";  this  is  P.  pohjfjunifolias,  and  the  earliest  Welsh 
record. 

P.  grainineum  L.  P.  heterophi/Uus  Schreb.   Valley,  1884,  Anglesey. 

Eleuc/uiris  unvjlumla  Schult.     Stack  Rocks,  1881. 

Echinudnrus  ninnnculoidcs  Eugelm.  var.  rcpens  (Davies).  On  the 
borders  of  Llyn  Coion,  abundantly,  Anglesey. 

Ciirex  distichn  Huds.  A  form  with  interrupted  spike  grew  near 
Llyn  Coron,  Anglesey,  and  in  a  marsh  near  Llyn  Padarn,  Carnar- 
vonshire, which  Pfarrer  Kukenthal  says  is  a  form  witli  transparent 
glumes  and  elongate  spikelets,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  C.  repens 
Bellardi.     Tlie  type  was  plentiful  at  Cors  Bodeilio,  Anglesey. 

(J.  nniricdta  1j.  As  C.  co/jti^/ut  Hoppe  near  Bodorgan,  Anglesey; 
and  3.  Abersoch,  Carnarvonshire. 

C.diandm  Schrank  |  var.  m^/yo/- (Ehrh.).     Cors  Bodeilio. 

C.  Goodenoivii  Gay  var.  elatiur  (Lang).  Cors  Bodeilio,  Angle- 
sey; also  the  \ torm  melana,  in  Llyn  Cwm,  2000  ft.,  Carnarvon,  and 
in  Cors  Bodeilio ;  and  the  t  forms  laii/olia  (Kukenthal)  and  fvar. 
chlurastiichi/a  Reichb.  in  the  same  marsh. 

C.  sijlvdticd  L.  \'d.  Near  Pwlheli  ;  also  at  Llanberris,  Carnar- 
vonshire. 

C.  distdns  L.     Dnlas  Bay,  Anglesey  ;  Abersoch,  Carnarvonshire. 

C.  rostrata  Stokes,     in  Llyn  an  Afon,  where  Mr.  Grillitli  records 
var.  elatior  Blytt,  but  I  could  only  see  the  type.     An  alpine  form 
occurs  in  Llyn  Cwm,  but  here  again  1  could  see  no  var.  elatior. 
'Alopecurus    inijdsuruides    Huds.      As   a    casual    near    Conway. 
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Eecorded  for  both  vice-counties  by  Eobinson  in  Top.  Bot.,  but  not 
given  in  Griffith's  Flora. 

Agrostis  alba  L.  fvar.  coarctata  (Hoffm.).  Bodorgan,  Anglesey  ; 
near  Llandudno  and  Pwlheli,  Carnarvonshire. —  iVar.  maritima. 
At  Abersoch,  Carnarvonshire,  and  Aberffraw,  Anglesey. 

Cynosurus  cristatus  L.  fforma  cuprea.  With  dark  copper-coloured 
florets  on  Aberffraw  Common,  Anglesey. 

Panicularia  jhdtans  Kuntze  fvar.  pedicellata  [Glyceria  pedicellata 
Towns.).     In  a  marsh  near  Llanberris,  Carnarvon. 

P.  maritima  Kuntze.  Plentiful  on  Deganway  Marsh,  Carnar- 
vonshire. 

■p.  plicata  Druce.     In  pond  near  Valley,  1884. 

Molinia  varia  Schrank.     At  2300  ft,  on  Snowdon. 

Bromus  hordeaceus  L.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  i.  and  B.  mollis  L.  Sp.  PI. 
ed.  ii.  var.  ;  fvar.  moUiformis  (Lloyd)  =  Lloydianus  (Syme),  teste 
Hackel.     Near  Aberfifraw  Common,  Anglesey. 

Agropyro7ijunceum'Bea,nY.  Dulas  Bay,  Anglesey. — tVar.  mega- 
stachyum  Fries  {Mantissa,  iii.  p.  12,  sub  Triticmn),  Hackel,  iti  lit. 
Abersoch  sand-hills  ;  and  also  at  Pwlheli.     New  to  Britain. 

Botrychiiaii  Limaria  L.  Great  Orme's  Head,  Llanberris.  First 
recorded  from  Penmaenmawr  in  Bay's  Catalogue  of  1670. 

Equisetum  maxhmnn  Lam.  Near  Penrhos  Lliwgy,  Anglesey  ; 
Llanaelhaiarn,  Carnarvonshire. 

Aira  caryophyllea  L.  forma.  Occurred  by  the  Menai  Straits, 
near  Bangor,  with  more  fasciculated  panicles  than  the  type,  but 
not  so  much  as  in  the  var.  aggregata. 

Arena  jnihescens  Huds.  fvar.  glabra  Gray,  in  Nat.  Arr.  Br.  pi.  ii. 
131,  with  smooth  leaves  and  leaf-sheaths,  occurred  on  the  rocks  of 
Cwm  Idwal. 

Arrhenatherum  avenaceum  Beauv.  Bodorgan,  Anglesey;  Llan- 
berris, and  near  Abersoch,  &c.,  Carnarvonshire  ;  Ruabon,  Mont- 
gomeryshire.    In  all  cases  in  uncultivated  ground. 

Phragmifes  communis  Trin.  fvar.  nigricans  Gren.  &  Godr.     Near 
Aberffraw,  Anglesey  ;  near  Llanberris,  Carnarvonshire. 
■••Festuca  Myuros  L.     Aber,  Carnarvonshire. 

F.  rubra  L.  f  subvar.  barbata  Hackel.  On  maritime  rocks  near 
Aberffraw,  Anglesey,  and  from  the  rocks  of  Twl  Dim  and  Clogwyn 
Du  yr  Arddu,  Carnarvonshire,  at  2000  ft. — f.  littoralis  Hackel. 
Near  Penrhos,  Anglesey. 

Poa  nem.oralis  L.  A  pretty  form  occurs  on  the  cliffs  of  Cwm 
Idwal,  Carnarvonshire. 

Bromus  secalinus  L.     Near  Conway,  Carnarvonshire.    A  casual. 

LoHum.  temuleutum  L.     Near  Aber,  Carnarvonshire.     A  casual. 

Dryopteris  Filix-mas  Schott  var.  abbreriata  (Newman).   Snowdon. 
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NOTES     ON     AFRICAN    CONVOLVULACE^.— 11. 
By  a.  B.  Rendle,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

In  working  out  the  Convolvulacece  in  some  African  collections 
recently  presented  to  the  Department  of  Botany,  I  find  a  few  species 
which  are  new  or  otherwise  worthy  of  record. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Ommanney  collected  in  the  Johannesburg  district; 
Captain  Barrett-Hamilton  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  further 
south,  across  the  Vaal  river.  The  specimens  will  be  found  in  the 
National  Herbarium. 

Convolvulus  Randii  sp.  nov.  Erecta  suffruticosa  argenteo- 
sericeo-pubesceus,  ramis  fastigiatis  teretibus,  superne  flexuosis ; 
foliisparvis,  ascendeutibus,  lineari-lanceolatis.obtusiusculis,  breviter 
petiolatis  ;  fioribus  vix  mediocribus,  axillaribus,  sfepissime  solitariis, 
pedunculis  tenuibus,  sfepius  folia  hand  aequantibus,  bracteolis  parvis, 
filiformibus ;  sepalis  coriaceis,  ovatis  acutis,  tribus  exterioribus  quam 
interiora  paullo  longioribus ;  corolla  calycem  duplo  superante,  in- 
fundibulare,  quinquefida,  areis  mesopetalis  extus  sericeo-pubescen- 
tibus ;  capsula  truncato-turbinata,  apice  abrupte  pungente,  semini- 
bus  compressis,  atris,  crustaceis. 

Apparently  a  low  shrub,  the  suberect  branches  arising  in  a  tuft 
at  the  end  of  the  decumbent  stem  or  main  branch.  Branches 
30-40  cm.  high,  1*5  mm.  in  diameter  or  less  at  the  base,  and 
densely  leaved  from  above  the  base  upward.  Except  on  the  lower 
older  part  the  branches  bear  a  short  appressed  silvery  silky  pubes- 
cence, which  is  specially  dense  on  the  young  upper  parts  of  the 
shoots.  Leaves  2-2-7  cm.  long,  3-4  mm.  wide,  petiole  2  mm.  long 
or  less,  more  densely  pubescent  on  the  lower  surface. 

Peduncles  1*5-2  cm.  long  or  shorter,  rarely  branched  and  bearing 
a  second  flower ;  bracteoles  4-5  mm.  long,  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
flower-stalk.  Sepals  pubescent,  like  the  leaves,  where  exposed, 
1  cm.  long,  the  inner  slightly  shorter.  Corolla  2  cm.  long.  Fila- 
ments 6-5-8  mm.  long,  anthers  2-5  mm.  Style  branched  at  the 
middle,  narrow-linear,  style  arms  5  ram.  long.  Disc  at  base  of 
ovary  narrow.  Capsule  shortly  pungent,  4  mm.  long,  and  as 
broad  in  the  upper  part. 

A  very  distinct  species  of  the  non-climbing  shrubby  set  of  the 
genus.  In  its  indumentum  it  resembles  the  eastern  C.  holosericcns 
Bieb.,  some  forms  of  which  also  approach  it  in  habit. 

Hab.  Rhodesia ;  Gwelo  district,  late  December  1807.  In 
woods.  Dr.  R.  F.  Rami,  no.  274. 

Seddera  capensis  Ilallier  f.  var.  minor,  var.  nov.  Suffrutcx 
humilis,  ramis  sicut  foliorum,  bractcarum  et  scpalorum  pagiua  in- 
fera  albido-hirsutulis,  pilis  patentibus;  foliis  quam  in  typo  minoribus. 

Branches  to  15  cm.  long  ;  leaves  not  exceeding  G  mm.  long  by 
3  mm.  (rarely  nearly  4  mm.)  broad ;  corolla  barely  1  cm.  long. 

Distinguished  from  the  species  by  its  hoary  indumentum,  and 
very  small  leaves. 

Hab.  Leeuw  Spruit  and  Vredefort,  Orange  River  Colony, 
1901-2,  Capt.  G.  C.  II.  Barrett-Hamilton. 
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Ipomoea  Ommannei  sp.  nov.  Herba  procumbens  caulibus 
sexpedalibus  vel  supra,  validis,  lactentibus,  in  partibus  jimioribus 
albido-alibi  ferrugine-pubescentibus  ;  foliis  magnis  breviter  petio- 
latis,  lanceolatis,  basi  rotunda  vel  subcordata,  apice  obtusiusculo, 
margiue  crispula  dense  ciliolata,  junioribus  pilis  sericeis  fulvo- 
argenteis  appressis  densis  utrinque  indutis,  adultis  cum  indumento 
minus  lucente ;  floribus  inter  majores  in  cymis  axillaribus,  densis, 
multifloris,  capituliformibus,  pedunculatis,  aggregatis ;  bracteis  in- 
ferioribus  specie  involucratia,  ovatis,  acuminatis,  superioribus  velut 
sepalis,  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  bracteis  et  sepalis  dorso  sericeis,  et 
margine  ciliolatis  ;  sepalis  exterioribus  duobus  quam  interioribus 
valde  latioribus ;  corolla  subrosea,  infundibulare,  fasciis  5  meso- 
petalis,  extus  subsericeis,  utrinque  nervo  limitatis. 

A  striking  plant,  the  trailing  stems  reaching  "  6  feet  or  more  " 
in  length,  and  -5  cm.  or  more  in  diameter.  They  are  described  as 
"succulent  and  milky."  Leaves  to  '21  cm.  long  by  9  cm.  broad 
above  the  base,  midrib  strongly  projectmg  on  the  under  surface, 
petioles  2  cm.  or  less.  Peduncles  strong,  6-11  cm.  in  length. 
Flowers  in  a  dense  cymose  head ;  lower  bracts  large  and  forming 
an  involucre,  3-3-5  cm.  long  by  9  to  12  mm.  broad,  the  higher 
bracts  narrower  and  resembling  the  outer  sepals.  Sepals  about 
8  cm.  long,  the  inner  a  little  shorter  than  the  outer  ;  outer  8  mm., 
innermost  3  mm.  broad.  Corolla  "magenta,  not  conspicuous  as 
compared  with  the  foliage,"  5  cm.  long;  filaments  of  stamens  un- 
equal, not  exceeding  half  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers 
sagittate,  7  mm.  long ;  disc  cup  barely  1  mm.  long. 

A  very  distinct  species  of  the  section  Pharbitis,  subsection 
CephalanthcB. 

Hab.  Johannesburg ;  Jan.  7th,  1902.  Begins  to  grow  in 
November.     Coll.  H.  T.  Ommanney. 

Mr.  Ommanney  also  collected  Ipomoea  crassipes  var.  longepeduncu- 
lata  Hall.  f. 

Ipomoea  Barretti  sp.  nov.  Suffrutex  ramosa,  ramis  procum- 
bentibus,  ramulis  tenuibus,  ascendentibus,  ut  foliis  albido-puberulis; 
foliis  parvis,  breviter  petiolatis,  lineari-oblougis,  integris,  obtusis, 
specimine  plicatis  et  in  facie  superiore  glabris ;  floribus  axillaribus 
solitariis,  brevissime  pedicellatis,  bracteolis  linearibus  et  sepalis 
(qua  expositis)  albido-puberulis;  sepalis  ovatis  acutis,  subasqualibus ; 
corolla  calycem  plus  duplo  excedente,  areis  mesopetalis  dorso  albido- 
puberulis. 

The  brown  woody  stems  reach  4  mm.  in  thickness ;  the  slender 
leafy  shoots  reach  20  cm.  in  length  (stems  2  cm.  or  less  in  diame- 
ter), and  are  of  a  dull  sage-green  hue.  Leaves  2  cm.  or  less  in 
length  by  3  mm.  or  less  in  breadth.  Flower-stalks  2-3  mm.  long, 
bracteoles  4-5  mm.  Buds  conical.  Sepals  10-11  mm.  long. 
Corolla  (in  withered  flower)  2-5  cm.  long  ;  purple  ? 

A  distinct  species  of  Hallier's  section  Calycanthemum,  charac- 
terized by  its  low  bushy  growth,  small  narrow  leaves,  and  solitary 
axillary  flowers. 

Hab.  Leeuw  Spruit  and  Vredefort,  Orange  River  Colony,  Capt. 
G.  C.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton,  1901-2. 
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Captain  Barrett-Hamilton  also  collected  Ipomrea  obscura  Ker., 
/.  />la)itii(/inea  Hall,  f.,  /.  hathi/colpos  Hall,  f.,  and  1.  argyreoides 
Ciioisy. 


NOETH    DONEGAL    MOSSES. 
By  J.  Hunter. 

While  Mr.  H.  C.  Hart's  Flora  of  Donegal  has  supplied  botanists 
with  a  full  account  of  the  flowering  plants,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  so  little  has  yet  been  done  in  the  investigation  of  the  Moss 
Flora  of  this  interesting  county.  Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon,  in  this  Journal 
for  December,  1891,  pp.  859-362,  has  a  short  paper  on  the  mosses 
collected  by  him  during  a  brief  visit  in  July,  1890,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  last  contribution  to  the  very  meagre  bryological  literature 
dealing  with  the  county.  During  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Donegal,  I  paid  a  little  attention  to  the  mosses, 
but  the  list  wiiich  I  subjoin  can  hardly  be  considered  as  more  than 
a  partial  contribution  to  the  bryology  of  the  district.  As  such, 
however,  it  may  possibly  be  considered  interesting  and  suggestive 
in  the  absence  of  a  more  complete  record. 

My  investigations  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the  valley  run- 
ning from  the  city  of  Londonderry  north-westward  to  Fahan,  Lough 
Swilly,  and  thence  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lough  to  Bun- 
crana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  have  explored  largely.  I 
have  also  visited,  but  only  for  a  few  hours,  a  portion  of  the  western 
shore  of  Lough  Swilly,  which  is  interesting  as  possessing  features 
more  characteristic  of  the  Donegal  landscape  in  its  wilder  aspect. 
In  a  little  wood,  named  Carradoan,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  I  seemed 
to  be  transported  to  an  altogether  different  climate.  The  mildness 
and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  had  encouraged  the  growth  of 
Mosses  and  Hepaticae  to  such  an  extent  that  they  formed  a  miniature 
jungle  difficult  to  investigate  on  account  of  their  abundance  and 
the  size  they  had  attained  in  this  favoured  locality.  The  beautiful 
hepatic  Lepidozia  <nqvessina  Sw.  occurred  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
while  Tetraphia  pellucida'H.edxv.  carpeted  the  ground,  and  was  found 
in  fine  fruit.  Many  such  spots  are,  I  believe,  scattered  over  the 
county,  and  will  no  doubt  furnish  rich  finds  to  bryologists  in  the 
future.  It  will  readily  be  surmised  that,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
occupied  by  bog  in  Donegal,  the  Sphagna  are  largely  represented, 
but  I  regret  that  my  list  is  very  incomplete  in  regard  to  this  class. 
The  older  system  of  nomenclature  has  been  so  recently  replaced  in 
this  country  by  the  fuller  and  more  natural  arrangement  of  Warn- 
storf,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  all  my  collections  up 
to  date.  However,  I  hope  later  on  to  deal  more  completely  with 
this  group,  and  also  with  the  Andrea,  and  other  similar  mosses, 
whose  abs^ence  in  my  list  is  accounted  for  by  my  not  liaving  yet 
explored  the  higher  hills  and  mountains,  which  I  hope,  however, 
to  do  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

My   thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon  and  Dr.  Stirton  for 
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assistance  in  identification,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Horrell  for  help 
in  regard  to  the  Sphaijna.  I  may  add  that  I  have  followed  in  the 
nomenclature  Dixon's  Student's  Handbook,  and  Horrell's  European 
SphaijnacecE.  I  have  only  given  localities  for  the  less  commonly 
occurring  species. 

Sphaipiumfimbriatiim  Wils.  Margin  of  rill,  south  side  of  Scalp 
Mountain,  near  the  base.  —  S.  Gin/eusohjiii  Kuss.  Marsh  beside 
lilies  River,  Buucrana.  —  5.  rubellum  Wils.  —  S.  fu scum  liXmggv. 
Grianan  Hill.  —  S.  quinquefarium  Warnst.  Common  about  Buu- 
crana. —  S.  subnitens  Russ.  &  Warnst.  —  S.  molle  Sulliv.  Grianan 
Hill.  —  S.  squarrosum  Pers.  Bog  near  Birdstown.  —  Var.  spectabile 
Russ.  Portaw  Glen,  Buncrana. — S.  teres  Angstr.  Trillick  Banks, 
Buncrana. — S.  cuspidatum  Russ.  &  Warnst. — S.  pulchrnm  Warnst. 
Ballinarry  Hill,  Buncrana. — S.  recurvum  Russ.  &  Warnst. — S.  mol- 
luscum  Bruch.  Griauan  Hill. — S.  compactum  DC.  Ballinarry  Hill. 
— S.  inundatum  Warnst.  Portaw  Glen.  —  S.  ru/escens  Warnst. — S. 
cymbifultum  Warnst.  —  S.  papillosum  var.  normale  Warnst.  forma 
conferta  (Lindb.)  Warnst.  —  8.  medium  Limpr.  var.  roseum  Warnst. 
Bog  on  east  side  of  Buncrana.  (In  the  same  habitat  what  appears 
to  be  S.  acutifolium  Ehrh.  var.  eler/ans  Braithw.  occurs  —  ?  S. 
Eussowii  Warnst.  var.  rhodochroum  Russ. 

Andreaa  Rothii  Web.  &  Mohr.  Rocky  sides  of  river  at  Trillick 
Banks,  Buncrana  (approximate  altitude  200  ft.).  A  curious  habitat 
and  low  elevation  for  this  moss.  It  is  probable  the  spores  have 
been  carried  from  Scalp  Mountain,  some  three  miles  distant,  near 
whose  summit — at  about  1400  ft. — I  have  also  found  this  species. 

TetrapJiis  pellucida  Hedw.  Carradoan  Wood,  west  side  of  Lough 
Swilly  ;  abundant,  and  with  fruit. 

Catliarinea  undulata  Web.  &  Mohr. 

Oligotrichum  incurvum  Lindb.  Grinan  Hill,  and  in  fields  ad- 
jacent thereto. 

Polytrichum  nanwn  Neck.  — P.  aloides  Hedw.  —  P.  nr7iigerum  h. 
— P.  piliferum  Schreb. — P.  juniperinum  Willd. — P.  commune  L. 

Pleuridium  subulatum  Rabenh. 

Ditrichum.  homomallum  Hampe.  Roadside  banks  between  Burt 
and  Londonderry. — D.  flexicaule  Hampe.  Very  abundant  on  sandy 
links  about  Lough  Swilly. 

Swartzia  indinata  Ehrh.     Stony  ground  at  Ballyliffin  Strand. 

Ceratodon  purpureas  Brid. 

Dicliodontium  pellucidum  Schimp. — D.  Jlavescens  Lindb.  Bridge 
End  River,  Buncrana  River,  and  others.  A  characteristic  species 
of  the  mountain  streams  in  North  Donegal. 

Dicranella  heteromalla  Schimp. — I),  cerviculata  Schimp.  Bonne- 
maine  Bog.  —  D.  crispa  Schimp.  Ditch-bank,  Grianan  Hill,  and 
sandy  cutting,  Millfield,  Buncrana. — D.  varia  Schimp. 

Blindia  acuta  B.  &  S.  Common,  especially  by  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  streams,  and  also  on  wet  ground  along  the  shores  of 
Lough  Swilly,  where  it  descends  to  sea-level.  At  Buncrana  shore 
occurs  "  a  tall  form  showing  a  slight  apj)roach  to  the  var.  trichodes, 
but  not  that.  I  have  gathered  a  similar  form  at  the  foot  of  Errigal 
[Co.  Donegal]  and  elsewhere  "  (H.  N.  Dixon). 
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Dicranoueisia  cirrata  Liudb.     Portaw  Glen. 

CampyJopus  flexuosus  Brid.  Birdstown  Wood.  —  C.  pyriformis 
Brid. — C.fratjilis  B.  &  S.  The  form  densns  seems  to  be  commoner 
than  the  typical  plaut. — C.  atrovirens  DeNot. — C.  brevipilus  B.  &  S. 
Buncrana  and  Tullagh  Point,  Clonmany.  —  C.  symplectiis  Stirtou. 
In  round  tufts  embedded  in  detritus  of  mountain  stream  at  TrilHck 
Banks,  near  Buncrana.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Stirton  for  the  veri- 
fication of  this  moss.  He  has  found  it  also  in  Tarbert,  Harris 
(Outer  Hebrides),  and  has  written  a  full  account  of  it  in  the  Annals 
of  Scottish  Xatural  History.  Its  external  appearance  is  very  dis- 
tinctive, and  microscopical  examination  shows  fully  its  claim  to 
specific  rank.     It  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  C.  subnhitiis  Schimp. 

Dicranum  scopdvium  Hedw. — D.  Bunjeani  De  Not.  Ned's  Point, 
Buncrana. — D.  niajus  Turn.  Portaw  Glen,  Carradoan  Wood,  Tril- 
lick  Banks. — D.  fuscescens  Turn.  Grianan  Hill,  Craigahashel  Hill, 
Buncrana, 

Leucohrynm  ylaucum  Schimp. 

Fissidens  bryoides  Hedw.  —  F.  osiinmdoides  Hedw.  Dripping 
banks  at  sea-shore,  Balliuarry,  Buncrana,  and  river-banks  at  Tril- 
lick. — F.  adiantoides  Hedw.  This  species,  which  is  naturally  an 
inhabitant  of  bogs  and  wet  rocks  on  mountains,  appears  to  be 
equally  at  home  on  the  sandy  ground  about  Buncrana  sea-shore. — 

F.  taxifolius  Hedw. —  /*'.  Ciimoivii  Mitt.     Rocky  sides  of  Bridge  End 
River.     An  interesting  addition  to  the  Irish  Moss  Flora. 

Grimmin  apocarpa  Hedw.  Common.  —  Var.  rivularis  W.  &  M. 
Mill  River  and  Castle  River,  Buncrana.  —  Cr.  maritima  Turn.  —  G. 
pulvinata  Smith. —  (t.  trichophyila  Grev.     Ballinarry,  Buncrana. — 

G.  Hartmani  Schimp.    Rock  on  Castle  Hill,  Buncrana. — G.  Doniana 
Sm.     Scalp  Mountain. 

Pihacomitrinm  acicularc  Brid.  —  R.  fascicnlare  Brid.  —  R.  hetero- 
stichiuii  Brid. — li.  lanwjinoHum  Brid.  Often  in  fruit. — /i.  canescens 
Brid.  and  var.  ericoides  B.  &  S. 

Ptychomitrium  polypliiiUum  Furnr. 

Hediviyia  ciliata  Ehrh. 

Acanlun  mnticuiii  C.  M.  Ditch-bank,  Bridge  End,  and  near 
Buncrana  Waterworks. 

Phascinn  cuspidatiun  Schreb. 

Pdttid  recta  Mitt.  Tennis-ground,  Fahan  Station.  Top  of 
Barrack  Hill,  Buncrana,  and  ditch-bank  at  Millfield,  Buncrana. 
Apparently  not  rare  in  the  district. — P.  Ileimii  Fiirnr.  Macamish, 
and  sea-shore  at  Ballinarry.  Dr.  Stirton  remarks  on  the  plant 
from  this  locality,  that  it  is  "  that  curious  form  of  J'ottia  Hetmii 
without  serratures,  and  the  nerving  falling  short."  —  P.  truncatula 
Lindb. 

Tortula  nmhiyna  Angstr.  Ditch-banks,  Buncrana,  and  lime- 
capped  wall  at  Pennyburn  Tunnel,  near  Londonderry. — T.  inuralis 
Hedw. — T.  subnldta  Hedw.  —  '1\  ruralis  Ehrh.  Sandy  ground  at 
Portaw  Beach,  near  Buncrana.  This  moss  is  apparently  singularly 
rare  in  the  district. — T.  mralifonnix  Dixon.  Very  abundant  on  sandy 
ground,  shores  of  Lough  Swilly.  This  beautiful  species  is  so  abun- 
dant as  to  form  a  marked  feature  of  the  coast  landscape.     It  seems 
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to  be  common  all  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  occins  often 
in  fruit. — T.  papillosa  Wils.     Elm-tree  at  Millfield,  Buncrana. 

Barhula  rubella  Mitt. — B.  tophacea  Mitt. — Also  var.  brevifolia,  at 
Buncrana.  —  B.faUax  Hedw.  — B.  rigidida  Mitt.  Millfield,  Bun- 
crana. —  B.  ci/lindrica  Schimp.  —  B.  revoluta  Brid.  —  B.  convoluta 
Hedw.     Dundrain,  Bridge  End. — B.  unguiciilata  Hedw. 

Weisid  viridula  Hedw.  —  W.  rupestns  C.  M.  Tallagh  Point, 
Clonmany. —  W.  verticillata  Brid.  Wet  rocks,  Ballylifiin  Strand. — • 
W.  crupata  G.  M.  Banks  by  sea-shore,  Portaw.  Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon 
writes  to  me  tint  "  it  is  a  very  interesting  plant,  being  a  form  of 
Weisia  crispata  which  I  have  never  seen  before  ;  that  species  has 
usually  narrower  leaves  than  in  W.  tortilu,  but  here  they  are  very 
wide,  and  very  fragile."     New  to  Ireland. 

Trichostomum  crupuhnn  Bruch.  Seaside  banks,  Buncrana. — T. 
mutabile  Bruch.  Seaside  banks,  Buncrana.  —  Var.  Uttorale  Dixon. 
Same  locality.  • —  T.  flavovirens  Bruch.  Buncrana.  —  T.  tenuirostre 
Lindb.  Portaw  Glen,  Buncrana.  —  T.  nitidum  Schimp.  Seaside 
banks,  Buncrana. —  T.  tortuosiim  Dixon.     GriananHill. 

Cinclidotus  fontinaloides  P.  Beauv.     Mill  River,  Buncrana. 

Encah/pta  strejitocarpa  Hedw.  Barrack  Hill  and  Castle  Mill 
Wall,  Buncrana. 

AiKBctangium  compacUun  Schwgr.  Wet  rocks  above  river-bed, 
Trillick,  Buncrana. 

Zygodon  Mougeotii  B.  &  S.  Damp  rocks,  Mill  River,  Buncrana  ; 
and  common  on  dripping  rocks  beside  sea-shore,  Portaw,  Buncrana. 
— Z.  viridissimiis  Br. 

Ulota  Bntchii  Hornsch.  Trees,  Portaw  Glen. —  U.  crispa  Brid. 
—  U.  phyllantha  Brid.  Very  common  in  the  district.  Occurs  even 
on  the  rocks  on  the  outer  headlands  of  the  coast,  such  as  Fanad 
Point,  where  it  is  reached  by  the  spray  of  the  Atlantic.  — 
U.  Hntchinsice  Hamm.  On  siliceous  rock,  Portaw  Hill,  Buncrana, 
at  about  100  feet  altitude. 

OrtJiotrichwn  rupestre  Schleich.  Rocks  at  Tullagh  Point,  Clon- 
many. —  0.  anomalum  Hedw.  var.  saxaWe  Milde.  Grianau  Hill ; 
Macamish  Point.  —  0.  affine  Schrad.  —  0.  pulchellum  Sm.  Bridge 
End  Glen.— 0.  diaphanum  Schrad.     Trees  at  Bridge  End. 

Sjdachmim  ampuUaceum  L.     Portaw  Glen. 

Ephemerum  serratum.  Hampe.     Garden  at  Bridge  End. 

Physcomitrium  pyriforme  Brid.  Ditch-sides  between  Bridge  End 
and  Galliagh. 

Fumaria  ericetorutn  Dixon.  Castle  Hill,  Buncrana. — F.  Temple- 
toni  Sm.  Common  and  characteristic  of  the  riverside  moss  flora 
of  North  Donegal. — F.  hygrometrica  Sibth. 

Aulacomiivnn  palvstre  Schwaegr. 

Bartramia  ithyphylla  Brid.  Rocks  in  river  glen,  Trillick. — B. 
pomiformis  Hedw.     Ditch-bank,  Dundrain,  Bridge  End. 

Philonotis  fontana  Brid. 

Breiitelia  arcuata  Schimp. 

Wehera  nutans  Hedw. — Var.  longiseta  B.  &  S.  Bonnemaine  Bog, 
Bridge  End. — W.  albicans  Schimp. 

B )■  yum  filiform e  Dicks.     Occurs  in  all  the  mountain  streams. — 
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B.  pallens  Sw.  Buncraua  Waterworks.  —  B.  pseiido-triquetrum 
Schwaegr. —  [The  closely  allied  species  B.  bimum  Schreb.  is  almost 
sure  to  occur,  and  no  doubt  I  have  taken  the  preceding  for  it  in 
many  cases.]  —  B.  intermedium  Brid.  Damp  ditch-bank,  Bridge 
End. — B.  campiiicium  L. — B.  capUhtre  L. —  Z>.  atropurpuieiint  W.  & 
M.  Buncrana. — B.  aJpinum  Huds.  Common  along  the  shores  of 
Lough  Swilly,  where  it  descends  to  sea-level.  —  B.  argmteum  L. — 
Var.  lanatum  B.  k  S.  Slate  roof  of  outhouse  at  Bridge  End. — 
B.  roseum  Schreb.  Sandy  bank  above  Portaw  Beach.  A  curious 
habitat  for  this  moss. 

Mniiim  rostratum  Schrad.  Shady  banks  of  Bridge  End  Kiver.— 
M.  undidntnm  L. — M.  huniiim  L. — M,  punctatum  L. 

Fontinalis  antipyretica  L. 

Neckera  complanata  Hiibner.  Trees  and  rocks  in  Castle  Wood, 
Buncraua. 

Homnlia  triclwmannides  Brid. 

PteryiiuphyUnm  liicens  Brid. 

Antitrichia  cuitipendida  Brid.  Eocks  on  hill  above  Rushfield, 
near  Buncrana. 

Porotrichum  alopecurum  Mitt. 

Anomodun  viticidosus  Hook.  &  Tayl.  Old  wall  at  Greenfort, 
Portsalon. 

Heteiodadinm  heteropterum  B.  &  S.  By  Buncrana  Eiver,  near 
Richardson's  Mill. — "Var.  fullax  Milde.  Wet  rock  in  Dundrain 
Glen,  Bridge  End  {teste  H.  N.  Dixon). 

Thuidium  tamarisanum  B.  &  S.  Fruiting  in  Castle  Wood,  Bun- 
crana. —  T.  lecoynitiDii  Lindb.  Sandy  bank  beside  railway  near 
Buncrana  Station. 

Climacium  dendroides  W.  &  M.  Marshy  ground  between  Bridge 
End  and  Galliagh.  Occurs  in  a  dwarf  form  on  sandy  links  about 
Buncrana. 

Cylindrothecium  concinnum  Schimp.  Portaw,  Buncrana  ;  and 
abundant  on  railway-banks  below  Barrack  Hill,  Buncrana. 

Isotheciwii  myurum  Brid. 

Pleuropus  sericeus  Dixon. 

Camptothecium  lutescens  B.  &  S.  Abundant  on  sandy  ground 
about  Buncrana  sea  shore.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  character- 
istic species  of  this  coast  moss  flora.  They  are  Ditrirhum  Jlc.vicanle, 
Tortulii  ruialiformis,  the  dwarf  form  of  Climacium  dendroides,  and 
Camptnthecitan  lutescens.  Apparently  contrary  to  what  takes  place 
elsewhere,  Tortnla  ruridifortnis  fruits  abundantly. 

Brdchythecium  alhicans  B.  &  S.  Portaw  Bay  and  Coneyburrow, 
Buncrana. — P.  rutahiihun  B.  &  S. —  B.  rivnlare  13.  &  S.  "Mill  River, 
Buncrana  ;  at  Trillick  Banks. — B.  velutinum  B.  &  S. — B  .  populetim, 
B.  &  S. — B.  plumosiim  B.  &  S.  Castle  River  and  Mill  River,  Bun- 
crana.—  B.  put- urn  Dixon. 

1 1  yoamnum  Jiayellare  B.  &  S.  Common.  With  fruit  in  Bridge 
End  Glen  (1899).  I  may  here  remark  that,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  tlie  number  of  barren  species  in  Donegal  is  apparently 
much  loss  than  elsewhere  ;  at  least,  judging  from  the  records,  and 
from  personal  observation  in  other  localities.     This  may  perhaps 
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be  due  to  the  humid  atmosphere  and  mild  climate  of  the  western 
coast  encouraging  a  more  luxuriant  vegetative  growth,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulating  the  reproductive  organs. 

FjUrhynchium  piliferum  B.  &  S.  —  E.  pralongmn  B.  &  S. — E. 
Swartzii  Hobkirk.  —  E.  myosuroides  Scliimp.,  var.  A  peculiar 
variety,  which  Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon  states  is  the  same  plant  as  that 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Braithwaite  from  Ben  Clibreck,  occurs  on  dripping 
rocks  at  seashore,  Porfcaw,  Bimcrana.  —  E.  striatum  B.  &  S. — 
E.  rusciforme  Milcle.  —  E,  murale  Milde.  Wall  at  Bridge  End. — 
E.  confertum  Milde. 

Plaf/iotheciiim.  Borreriamnn  Spruce.  Portaw  Woods,  Carradoan 
Wood,  Trillick  Banks,  and  Scalp  Mountain. — P.  dcnticnlatum  B.  &  S. 
— P.  undnlatum  B.  &  S.  Portaw  Woods,  Trillick  Banks,  Carradoan 
Wood.  In  the  last  locality  this  moss  occurs  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, and  fruits  abundantly. 

Amhlysteijinm  serpens  B.  &  S.  —  Var.  saliniini.  Sandy  links  at 
Buncrana  and  Portaw. — A.  filicinum  De  Not. — A.  radicale  B.  &  S. 
var,  serotinuin.  I  gathered  what  seems  to  be  this,  according  to  Dr. 
Stirton,  on  links  at  Buncrana;  but  the  specimens  were  poor,  and 
there  is  consequently  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  their  correct  naming. 

Hypnitm  polijgamum  Schimp.  Wet  sand  at  Tullagh  Point,  Clon- 
many. — H.  stellatmn  Schreb.  The  typical  plant  common,  and  var. 
protensum  B.  &  S.  occurs  on  wet  places  by  the  sea-shore  at  Portaw. 
— H.  chrysophylhim  Brid.  Sandy  ground  above  Portaw  Bay,  Bun- 
crana. Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon  writes  : — "  I  sent  your  H.  chrysophijUum 
from  L.  Swilly  to  Mr.  Bagnall,  who  says  :  '  The  Hypnum  appears 
to  be  dioicous,  and  just  resembles  in  habit  and  structure  H.  chryso- 
phylliivi  var.  erectum  mihi.  I  have  compared  it  with  my  Dovedale 
plants,  and  can  see  no  real  difference.'  "  —  H.  aduncum  Hedw.  var. 
Kneiffii  Schimp.  Salt  marshes  near  Inch  Koad,  Lough  Swilly 
(Mr.'  H.  C.  Hart,  Journ.  Bot.  Dec.  1886).— H./mtrms  Ij.  —  H.  ex- 
aiinulatum  Giimb.  Grianan  Hill.  —  H.  revolvens  Sw.  —  H.  commu- 
tatum  Hedw.  Inch  Island,  by  sea-shore  ;  BallyliflQn. — H.falcatum 
Brid.  The  typical  plant  common.  The  aquatic  form  occurs  in 
conspicuous  tumid  masses  on  wet  side  of  railway-cutting  near  Inch 
Road  Station. — H.  cupressiforme  L.  In  addition  to  the  typical  plant, 
the  varieties /•es»jo^/^«^«?«  Schimp., _/f^;yo;v?te Brid.,  and  c/7V<'to/-!0HB.&S. 
are  common. — Var.  elatiim  B.  &  S.  On  Portaw  Hill. — H.  PatienticB 
Lindb.  Roadside  at  Burt ;  Trillick  Banks.  —  H.  molhiscum  Hedw. 
— H.  eugyrium  Schimp.  Castleross  River.  —  H.  ochraceum  Turn. 
Bog  streamlet  one  mile  east  of  Buncrana. — H.  scorpioides  L.  Bog 
on  Fahan  Hill. — H.  stramineum  Dicks.  Bogs  about  Bridge  End. — 
H.  cordifolium  Hedw.  Wet  ground  between  Bridge  End  and 
Galliagh.  —  H.  giyuntenm  Schimp.  Marsh  at  foot  of  Carradoan 
Wood.  —  H.  sarmentosimi  Wahl.  Abundant  on  Grianan  Hill  at 
about  500  ft.  altitude.  Hill  behind  Rushfield,  near  Buncrana. — ■ 
H.  cuspidatum  L. — H.  Schreberi  Willd. 

Hylocomiiim  splendens  B.  &  S. — H.  brevirostre  B.  &  S.  Common. 
Like  many  other  subalpines,  this  descends  to  sea-level ;  at  Ned's 
Point,  Buncrana,  and  elsewhere. — H.  loreumB.  &  S. — H.  squarrosum 
B.  &  S. — H.  triqxietrwn  B.  &  S. 
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[The  Journal  of  the  Eoi/al  Microscopical  Society  for  April 
publishes  the  interesting  presidential  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Carruthers  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  January  15th. 
Mr.  Carruthers  took  for  his  subject  Nehemiah  Grew,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  paper  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  "attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  depreciate  the  work  of  Grew,  and  to  rob 
him  of  the  credit  that  belongs  to  him  as  an  original  investigator." 
Having  set  forth  in  detail  the  separate  works  of  Grew,  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers proceeds  as  follows  : — ] 

ScHLEiDEN  promulgated  these  charges  in  his  Grundzufje,  1845. 
They  are  thus  expressed  by  Laukester  in  his  translation  of  Schlei- 
den's  work  published  in  London,  1849,  under  the  title  of  Principles 
of  Scientific  Botany  (pp.  37,  38) : — 

"  Marcello  Malpighi,  professor  at  Bologna,  gave  a  more  accurate 
account  of  the  structure  of  plants  [than  Hooke] .  He  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  his  great  work,  Anatome  h'lantarum,  in 
the  year  1670,  which  was  published  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society,  in  1675  and  1679.  This  work  claims  for 
him  the  title  of  the  creator  of  scientific  botany.  He  is  so  accurate, 
and  pursues  so  correct  a  method,  that  it  was  a  century  before  [i.  e. 
in  advance  ofj  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  it,  and  at  the  present 
day  many  so-called  botanists  do  not  know  so  much  of  plants  as 
Malpighi.  He  not  only  observed  the  cellular  structure  of  plants, 
but  maintained  that  it  was  composed  of  separate  cells,  which  he 
called  Utriculi.  Nehemiah  Grew  was  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  the  time  Malpighi's  work  was  publishing.  He  pub- 
lished his  Anatouiy  of  Plants  in  1682;  is  much  indebted  to  Malpighi, 
He  first  took  up  tlie  wrong  view  that  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  com- 
posed of  fibres ;  he  also,  by  comparing  the  cells  of  plants  to  the 
froth  of  beer,  would  appear  to  have  thought  that  they  were  mere 
cavities  in  a  homogeneous  substance,  a  view  which  was  afterwards 
supported  by  C.  Fr.  Wolfi'." 

The  assertions  of  Schleideu  are  based  upon  dates,  but  they  are 
erroneous  dates.  Malpighi's  preliminary  discourse,  which  occupies 
the  first  fifteen  pages  of  his  Anatome,  has  inscribed  on  the  last  page, 
"Dabam  Bononije  Calendis  Novemb.  1671."  It  could  not  have 
been  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1670.  The  first  part  of  his 
Anatome  Plantarum  was  sent  by  Malpighi  in  August,  1674,  but  did 
not  reach  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  till  the  28th  January, 
1675  ;  it  was  pubHshed  the  same  year  in  one  volume.  Grew  was 
elected  Secretary  in  1677,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  publi- 
cation of  this  earlier  part  of  Malpighi's  work.  The  second  part  of 
the  Anatome  Plantarum  (the  second  of  Schleiden's  two  volumes) 
reached  the  Society  in  1679,  and  was  published  in  the  same  year. 
No  doubt  Grew,  who  was  still  Secretary,  took  care  of  it  through 
the  press.  But  this  part  deals  with  the  germination  of  seeds,  galls, 
and  roots  of  plants.  Grew  has  said  nothing  about  galls.  His 
completed  observations  on  germination  were  published  in   1672, 
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and  those  on  roots  in  1673.  Grew  could  not  have  been  indebted 
to  Malpighi  for  any  help  in  these  subjects.  Schleiden  makes  his 
position  apparently  strong  by  asserting  that  Grew's  work  was  not 
published  till  1682,  and  this  he  does  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
memoirs  which  occupy  140  pages  out  of  212  have  on  each  title-page 
in  bold  letters  "The  Second  Edition."  And  still  further  Schleiden 
blunders.  Grew  had  noticed  the  unrolling  of  spiral  vessels,  and 
figures  them  in  the  leaves,  and  naturally,  though  erroneously,  in- 
terpreted this  appearance  as  due  to  their  being  composed  of  spiral 
fibres;  but  this  is  very  different  from  the  statement  "that  the 
walls  of  the  cells  were  composed  of  fibres."  And  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  consistency  of  Schleiden  when  he  proceeds  in  the 
same  sentence  to  say,  "  he  also  by  comparing  the  cells  of  plants  to 
the  froth  of  beer  would  appear  to  have  thought  that  they  were  mere 
cavities  in  a  homogeneous  substance."  The  two  interpretations  of 
the  structure  of  the  vegetable  cell  could  not  be  entertained  by  any 
sane  man ;  they  certainly  were  not  entertained  by  Grew. 

One  regrets  to  find  that'  Sachs,  in  his  History  of  Botany  (trans- 
lated by  Garnsey  and  Balfour,  1890),  repeats  the  charges,  though 
in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  He  says:  "  The  question  to  which 
of  the  two  [Malpighi  and  Grew]  the  priority  belongs  has  been 
repeatedly  discussed,  though  the  facts  to  be  considered  are  un- 
doubted. The  first  part  of  Malpighi's  large  work,  the  Anatomes 
Plantar Hin  Idea,  which  appeared  at  a  later  time,  is  dated  Bologna, 
November  1,  1671 ;  and  Grew,  who  from  1677  was  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society,  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  anatomical  work  of 
1682  that  Malpighi  laid  his  work  before  the  Society  on  December  7, 
1671,  the  same  day  on  which  Grew  presented  his  treatise,  The 
Anatomy  of  Plants  Beijun,  in  print,  having  already  tendered  it  in 
manuscript  on  the  11th  May  in  the  same  year.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  these  are  not  the  dates  of  the  larger  works  of  these 
two  men,  but  only  of  the  preliminary  communications,  in  which 
they  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  researches  they  had  then  made  ; 
the  fuller  and  more  complete  treatises  appeared  afterwards ;  the 
preliminary  communications  formed  the  first  part  of  the  later 
works,  and  to  some  extent  the  introduction  to  them.  The  first 
part  of  Malpighi's  longer  account  was  laid  before  the  Society  in 
1674,  while  Grew  produced  a  series  of  essays  on  different  parts  of 
vegetable  anatomy  between  1672  and  1682  ;  and  these  appeared 
together  with  his  first  communication  in  a  large  folio  volume,  under 
the  title  The  Anatomie  of  Plants,  in  1682.  Thus  Grew  had  oppor- 
tunity to  use  Malpighi's  ideas  in  his  later  compositions ;  he  actually 
did  so,  and  the  important  point  as  regards  the  question  of  priority 
is,  that  where  he  makes  use  of  Malpighi  he  distinctly  quotes  from 
him.  No  more  is  necessary  to  remove  the  serious  imputation  which 
Schleiden  has  made  against  Grew"  (p.  231). 

Sachs'  modified  charge  is  also  based  on  erroneous  dates.  He 
was  unaware  that  the  larger  portion  of  Grew's  Anatomy  of  Plants 
was  published  in  1672,  1673,  and  1675,  the  latter  year  being  the 
date  of  the  reception  and  publication  of  Malpighi's  Anatome.  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  only  a  single  reference  to  Malpighi  in  Grew's 
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Anatomy  of  Plants,  and  there  (p.  73)  he  quotes,  as  Sachs  says,  the 
words  of  the  Anatiwr,  but  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  adding 
to  Malpighi's  statement. 

The  fact  is  that  Grew  and  Malpighi  were  original  investigators 
of  plant  anatomy.  A  comparison  of  their  published  worlds  on  this 
subject  shows  that  throughout  they  are  entirely  independent,  fre- 
quently differing  in  their  interpretations,  and  often  complimentary 
to  each  other.  Grew  was  first  in  the  field.  Both  men  were  no 
doubt  moved  with  a  common  purpose  expressed  thus  by  Grew, 
"  that  the  same  subject,  being  prosecuted  by  two  hands,  would  be 
the  more  illustrated  by  the  different  examples  produced  by  both ; 
and  that  the  defects  of  both  would  mutually  be  supplied.  And  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day,  for  in  a  notice  of  Grew's 
"Anatomy  of  Trunks"  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  120, 
December  27,  1675,  the  writer  says:  "As  there  hath  been  a  very 
happy  concurrence  of  these  two  eminently  learned  persons,  Signor 
Malpighi  and  our  present  author  Dr.  Grew,  both  Fellows  of  the 
R.  Society,  in  making  and  exhibiting  their  ingenious  and  accurate 
beginnings  concerning  the  anatomy  of  Plants,  and  thereby  giving  a 
new  country  of  philosophy  ;  so  they  have  both  been  very  industrious 
in  pursuing  this  subject,  in  many  things  confirming  one  another's 
observations,  and  in  some  few  ones  supplying  one  another's  defects." 
It  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  letters  of  Malpighi,  Oldenburg, 
and  Grew,  that  the  most  cordial  relations  existed  between  Malpighi 
and  Grew.  The  following  letter,  preserved  among  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Koyal  Society,  which  has  not  been  published,  is  an  interesting 
confirmation  of  this,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  quaint  courtesy  of 
these  olden  times  : — 

"  Most  illustrious  Sir, 

"Since  you  have  given  me  manifold  occasion  for 
writing  to  you,  and  the  illustrious  j\lr.  Oldenburgh  has  shown  me 
a  way  of  sendmg  a  letter,  I  could  not  (without  sacrificing  all  good 
manners)  any  longer  restrain  my  pen.  And  indeed  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  unsuitable  that  you  should  learn  from  me  as  well  as  from 
others  how  worthy  of  praise  are  your  writings  dedicated  to  our 
Royal  Society  ;  from  me,  I  say,  who  have  myself  benefited  from 
them,  and  am  truly  proud  so  to  have  benefited.  Moreover  it  is  not 
at  all  fitting  to  recall  the  great  candour  with  which  it  pleased  you 
to  notice  my  work,  without  expressing  the  gratitude  and  honour 
that  is  in  my  mind. 

"  I  find  that  all  your  observations  fully  agree  Avith  mine  :  some 
however  on  the  fiower,  the  fruit,  and  the  seed,  it  has  pleased  you  to 
pass  over.  Of  the  wide  tu'ijes,  which  you  call  tracheio,  I  first  learned 
the  spiral  formation  from  your  works,  from  which  I  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adding  also  a  few  ob.servations  on  the  conformation 
of  the  said  tubes. 

"The  anatomical  observations  which  1  collected  concerning 
roots  in  the  year  just  closed,  together  with  the  figures,  some  the 
natural  size  of  the  rijots,  others  microscopical,  1  shall  shorily  (by 
the  advice  of  the  Royal  Society)  send  to  the  printer.  To  these 
I  have  added  the  functions  of  the  paits,  and  in  individual  caties  the 
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methods  of  nutrition  and  configuration  ;  the  magnitude  of  the 
whole  root,  the  causes  of  the  figures,  movements,  ages,  contents, 
briefly  ehicidated.  To  which  also  I  determined  to  prefix  the  Idea 
of  Phytological  Science  as  it  was  delineated  in  my  mind ;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  published,  to  submit  them  to  your 
learned  and  kind  perusal.  I  saw  also  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
your  descriptions  of  the  incubating  ovum,  both  former  and  recent ; 
the  rest  are  all  such  accurate  and  graceful  specimens  of  the  same 
skill,  learning  and  talent,  that  they  plainly  declare  their  Malpighian 
origin.  Proceed,  most  learned  Sir,  in  the  things  you  have  so  ex- 
cellently begun,  and  strive  to  bind  us  and  posterity  more  each  day 
to  your  honourable  memory. 

"  Your  most  affectionate 
"London,  5th  March,  1672."  "  Nehemiah  Grew. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


"  East  Sussex  Notes." — In  these  "  Notes  "  (p.  103),  I  spoke  of 
''the  late  Rev.  F.H.Arnold's  'Flora'  of  the  county."  A  letter 
received  this  morning  from  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  points  out 
that,  happily,  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Dr.  Arnold  is  still 
actively  engaged  in  botanical  work.  I  beg  to  apologise  to  Dr. 
Arnold  for  the  inadvertency,  which  originated  in  a  statement  made 
to  me  a  year  or  two  ago  by  a  usually  well-informed  friend. — 
William  Whitwell. 

Radicula  Hill.  —  Taking  1753  as  the  starting-point  for  generic 
names,  a  number  of  them  must  be  dated  from  Hill's  British  Herbal, 
1756.  Among  these  Radicula  must  supersede  Rorippa  Scop.,  a  name 
we  had  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  accept  in  place  of  the  familiar 
Nasturtium  "R.  Br."  Hill  described  (p.  265)  and  figured  two 
species — 1.  Radicula  foliis  pinnatifidis  (=  Nasturtium  palustre). 
2.  Radicula  foliis  serratis  (=  N.  amphibium).  The  names  of  the 
four  British  species  will  apparently  stand  as  follows : — 

1.  Radicula  officinalis. 

Rorippa  nasturtium  Beck  v.  Mannagetta,  Flor.  Nieder-Oesterr. 

ii.  (1892),  p.  463. 
Nasturtium  officinale  Alton  fil.    Hortus  Kewensis,   ed.   2,    iv. 

(1812),  p'.  110. 

2.  Radicula  pinnata  Moench,  Methodus  (1794),  p.  263. 

Roripjpa  sjjlvestris  Besser,  Enum..  Plant.  Volhyn.  (1822),  p.  27. 
Nastitrtium  sylcestre  Ait.  f.  I.  c. 

3.  Radicula  palustris  Moench,  I.e. 

Rorippa  palustris  Besser,  /.  c. 
Nasturtium  terrestre  Ait.  f.  /.  c. 

palustre  DC.  Reg.  Veg.  Syst.  Nat.  ii.  (1821),  p.  191. 

4.  Radicula  lancifolia  Moench,  I.  c. 

Rorippa  amphibia  Besser,  I.  c. 
Nasturtium  amphibiuvi  Ait.  f.  I.  e. 

H,  &  J.  Groves. 
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Distribution  of  British  Rubi  :  a  Correction.  —  I  find,  to  my 
great  regret,  that  I  have  made  an  unaccountable  mistake  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Kubi  list  on  p.  150  of  this  year's  Journal.  The 
county  of  Edinburgh  is  there  represented  as  having  ?io  Rubus  forms 
except  idaus  "clearly  known"  for  it;  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  credited  with  three — viz.  li.  latifolius,  B.  sa.vatilis,  and  B. 
Chanmmonis,  long  ago  reported  by  Prof.  Balfour.  West  Sutherland 
should  also  have  been  credited  with  five  forms  "  clearly  known," 
instead  of  four.  1  hope,  though  I  hardly  dare  expect,  that  there 
are  no  further  errors  in  the  several  lists,  the  compilation  of  which 
was  laborious  and  often  far  from  easy.  But  I  shall  be  glad  if  the 
quickened  energies  of  our  younger  field -botanists  make  them  quite 
Gilt  of  date  within  the  next  few  years. — W.  Moyle  Rogers. 
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On  the  Relation  of  PhyUotaxis  to  Mechanical  Laws.  By  Arthur  H. 
Church,  M.A.,  D.  Sc.  Part  i.  Construction  by  Orthogonal 
Trajectories,  pp.  78  (September,  1901) ;  3s.  6d.  Part  ii. 
Asymmetry  and  Symmetry,  pp.  79-211  (January,  1902) ;  5s. 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

This  work  is  to  be  continued,  and  when  finished  will  doubtless 
receive  an  extended  notice;  at  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  scope  of  these  two  parts.  In  tlie  introduction  an  historical 
statement  is  extracted  from  Daubeny's  Lectures  on  Roman  Husbandry, 
1857,  p.  152,  that  by  the  oldest  botanists  the  arrangement  of  leaves 
in  series  which  formed  alternating  rows,  when  viewed  horizontally 
or  vertically,  was  aptly  described  by  the  term  "  Quincuncial,"  from 
the  analogy  of  the  familiar  method  of  planting  vines  in  the  vineyard. 
It  appears  that  Bonnet  originated  in  1751  the  spiral  construction 
for  the  arrangement  of  leaves  ;  he  moreover  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  "final  cause"  in  the  principle  that  "  the  transpiration 
which  takes  place  in  the  leaves  demands  that  air  should  circulate 
freely  around  them,  and  that  they  should  overlap  as  little  as 
possible." 

In  the  general  observations,  page  22,  the  author  says :  "  PhyUo- 
taxis is  the  obvious  and  visible  expression  of  more  obscure  phenomena 
in  the  growing  apex,  and  must  be  referred  ta  the  jirnt  Zone  of  (J mirth, 
since  in  passing  through  the  Zone  of  Elongation  it  may  be  funda- 
mentally altered  in  appearance It  follows  again  that,  for 

any  spiral  haf  arrangement  that  has  passed  through  this  second 
zone  of  elongation,  no  expression  which  is  not  a  purely  arbitrary 
and  conventional  one  can  be  formulated." 

Reference  is  made  (pag((  81)  to  Sachs's  theory  of  the  orthogonal 
intersection  of  cell-walls,  and  to  tiio  remarkable  similarity  of  tiio 
shape  of  the  growing  apex  of  a  plant  to  a  paraboloid  of  revolution, 
80  that  in  a  radial  longitudinal  section  of  a  typical  apex  the 
periclinal  walls  form  a    series  of  confocal  parabolas  crossed  by  a 
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coaxial  system  of  coufocal  parabolas  which  form  the  anticlinal 
walls.  The  author  urges  that  the  paraboloid  shape  of  the  plant- 
apex  is  incapable  of  proof,  and  that  a  construction  founded  on 
this  principle  does  not  satisfy  the  evidence  deduced  from  Sachs's 
drawings;  he  prefers  the  proposition  (page  42)  "that  the  genetic 
spiral  is  a  logarithmic  spiral,  homologous  with  the  line  of  current- 
flow  in  a  spiral-vortex,  and  that  in  such  a  system  the  action  of 
orthogonal  forces  will  be  mapped  out  by  other  orthogonally  inter- 
secting log.  spirals, — the  'parastichics.' " 

The  application  of  spiral-vortex  construction  is  then  arranged, 
followed  by  a  demonstration  that  helices  and  spirals  of  Archimedes 
do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  ontogenetic  observation.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  first  part  contains  a  consideration  of  "ideal 
angles,"  all  of  which  follow  from  summation-series  expressing 
values  of  continued  fractions  of  the  type, 

^ 

1  -f  1,  etc., 

where  x  may  be  any  whole  or  fractional  number. 

The  second  part  deals  with  asymmetrical  and  symmetrical 
phyllotaxis,  and  discusses — I.  Normal  Fibonaci  phyllotaxis.  II. 
Constant  phyllotaxis.  III.  Eising  phyllotaxis.  IV.  The  sym- 
metrical concentrated  type.  V.  Asymmetrical  least-concentrated 
type.  VI.  Symmetrical  non-concentrated  type.  VII.  Multijugal 
types.     VIII.  Anomalous  series. 

W.    P.    HiEEN. 

Manual  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada.  By 
Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Ph.D.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.     8vo,  cloth,  pp.  1080. 

In  this  well  printed  volume,  Dr.  Britton  has  supplied  what  we  are 
sure  must  have  been  "a  long  felt  want"  among  American  botanists. 
The  manuals  of  Asa  Gray  and  Chapman  for  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  respectively  were  excellent  books,  and  have  been 
of  incalculable  value  in  the  past ;  but  it  was  high  time  for  a  book 
which  should  be  for  the  field  what  the  Illustrated  Flora  is  for  the 
study,  and  it  is  well  that  the  two  works  should  proceed  from  the 
same  hand.  The  earlier  work  is  indeed  a  necessary  complement  of 
the  Miinual,  for  the  latter  contains  neither  synonymy  nor  biblio- 
graphical information,  not  even  the  place  of  publication  of  the 
species  being  given  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Manual  supple- 
ments the  larger  work,  as  it  contains  a  number  of  species  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Illustrated  Flora,  a  considerable  number  of  them  now 
first  published.  We  think  that,  in  the  case  of  additions  already 
published,  a  bibliographical  reference  should  have  been  added. 

The  arrangement  follows  that  of  the  Illustrated  Flora,  which  in 
its  turn  follows  Eugler  &  Prantl's  Pjianzenfamilien;  the  nomencla- 
ture follows  the  rules  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Rochester  Code,"  the 
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instability  of  which  is  once  more  demonstrated  in  a  severely  critical 
article  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Fernald,  published  in  the  Botanical  Gazette 
for  last  November,  to  which,  if  space  permit,  we  propose  to  return. 
A  few  points  of  detail  seem  to  us  open  to  criticism.  What 
are  absurdly  called  "English  names"  are  given — not  for  "each 
species,"  as  stated  in  the  preface,  but  for  most  of  them  ;  sometimes 
these  are  Latin,  tout  court,  as  Brachyt'lyirum,  but  in  most  instances 
they  are  translations  of  adaptations — -what  claims  have  "  Filiform 
Muhlenbergia  "  or  "  American  Korycarpus  "  to  be  called  "  English 
names"?  There  are  two  indexes,  one  of  Latin  and  one  of 
"English"  names,  the  former  being  limited  to  genera;  these 
should  have  been  combined  as  a  matter  of  convenience :  at  present 
many  names — e.(j.  the  two  mentioned  above — though  printed  in 
the  text  as  "English,"  are  found  only  in  the  Latin  index.  It 
would  be  well  in  future  to  print  the  name  of  the  genus  at  the  head 
of  each  page,  though  this  is  rendered  less  necessary  by  the  repetition 
of  the  name  in  full  in  connection  with  each  species.  We  regret 
that  the  author  should  sanction  the  abbreviation  of  his  name  in  a 
manner  which  may  cause  confusion  :  "  Britt.  &  Holl." — the  authori- 
ties cited  for  a  species  of  Lecliea — stands  for  "  Britten  and  Holland  " 
equally  with  "  Brittou  and  Hollick."  But  these  are  small  matters  : 
the  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  botanical  literature,  and  must 
take  rank  as  the  standard  manual  of  North  American  botany. 

J.  B. 

Elemmtanj  Plant  Physioloffy.  By  Daniel  Trembly  Macdougal, 
Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Laboratories,  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.  8vo,  pp.  xi,  138,  tt.  108.  New  York :  Longmans, 
&c.     1902.     Price  3s. 

Dr.  Macdougal,  whose  Practical  Tcxtlmnk  of  Plant  PhyxioJnyy 
we  noticed  in  this  Journal  for  October  of  last  year,  has  prepared 
the  present  volume  to  meet  the  demands  for  a  more  elementary 
course  of  demonstrations  which  may  be  followed  by  beginners  in 
the  subject.  To  render  the  book  as  widely  useful  as  possible,  only 
the  simpler  methods  of  experimentation  are  employed.  The  ex- 
periments are  arranged  under  the  headings — Growth ;  Repro- 
duction and  Germination  ;  Exchange  and  Movements  of  Gases  and 
Liquids ;  Nutrition ;  Respiration,  Digestion,  and  Fermentation ; 
and  Stimulation  and  Correlation.  Selected  courses  are  suggested 
suited  to  the  varied  requirements  of  schools,  according  to  the  time 
available  for  work.  Ttie  volume  forms  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
practical  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants ;  illustrations  are 
plentiful,  and  will  often  be  found  useful  in  arranging  the  apparatus 
for  the  experiments.  A    R   R 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  March  20th,  Prof. 
J.  C.  Bose  read  a  paper  on  "  Electric  Eesponse  in  ordinary  plants 
under  mechanical  stimulus."  He  first  explained  his  apparatus 
and  methods,  and  then  performed  a  series  of  experiments  showing 
electric  response  for  certain  portions  of  the  plant  organism,  which 
proved  that  as  concerning  fatigue,  behaviour  at  high  and  low  tem- 
peratures, the  effects  produced  by  poisons  and  anesthetics,  the 
responses  are  identical  with  those  hitherto  held  to  be  characteristic 
of  muscle  and  nerve  and  of  the  sensitive  plants.  He  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  the  underlying  phenomena  of  life  are  the  same  in  both 
animals  and  plants,  and  that  the  electrical  responses  which  he  had 
demonstrated  are  but  the  common  physiological  expression  of  these. 
Dr.  0.  Stapf  read  a  paper  on  the  fruits  of  Melocanna  bambnsoides 
Trin.,  an  endospermless  viviparous  genus  of  GraminetB.  They  are 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  small  apples  or  inverted  pears,  usually 
terminating  with  a  short  and  long  beak  ;  the  longest  measuring  as 
much  as  five  inches  in  length.  They  consist  of  a  hard,  thick, 
fleshy  pericarp,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  starch  stored  in  a 
parenchymatic  tissue,  of  a  testa  developed  as  nutrient  layer  and 
present  in  the  mature  fruit  in  an  "obliterated"  condition,  and  an 
embryo  possessing  an  enormous  ellipsoid  scutellum  which  fills  up 
the  large  central  cavity  of  the  pericarp,  or  is  partly  empty.  The 
epidermis  of  the  scutellum  is  developed  as  haustorial  epithelium  of 
the  kind  characteristic  of  grass-seeds,  so  far  as  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  pericarp  or,  rather,  the  nutrient  layer.  It  is  traversed  by 
numerous  vascular  strands  which  start  from  a  plate  of  tangled 
strands  in  the  axis  of  the  embryo,  and  send  out  innumerable 
branchlets  near  the  surface  of  the  scutellum.  The  fundamental 
tissue  in  which  the  strands  are  embedded  is  delicately-walled 
parenchyma,  full  of  starch.  There  is  no  endosperm.  Germination 
starts  wiiile  the  fruits  are  still  on  the  tree,  and  the  young  shoots 
may  attain  a  length  of  as  much  as  six  inches,  whilst  a  bundle  of 
roots  is  formed  simultaneously.  During  germination  the  scutellum 
acts  on  the  pericarp  as  it  acts  in  typical  grasses  on  the  endosperm, 
depleting  not  only  the  store  of  starch  and  other  nutrient  matter 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  but  finally  inducing  also 
the  partial  solution  of  the  cell-walls.  This  structure  of  the  fruit  of 
Melocanna  is  almost  unique  in  grasses,  and  was  not  known  before. 
It  is  probably  repeated,  although  with  some  modifications,  in  the 
genera  Melocalamus  and  Ocldandra. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  same  Society  on  April  3,  Mr.  E.  Morton 
Middleton  read  translations  of  two  unpublished  letters  from  Lin- 
naeus. The  first,  to  Richard  Warner,  of  Woodford,  was  written 
from  Upsala,  September  29,  1758,  and  enclosed  by  Linuasus  in  a 
letter  to  John  Ellis.  There  is  a  reference  to  it  in  the  letter  to 
Ellis,  printed  in  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  Correspondence  of  Linnmis.  This 
letter  deals  with  Gardenia  fiorida,  which  had  been  sent  by  Warner 
to  Linnaeus,  who  was  urged  by  Ellis  to  name  the  genus  Warneria ; 
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Warner,  however,  declined  the  compliment.  Ellis  then  proposed 
Augusta,  but  Linnaeus  objected  to  adopt  an  adjective  as  a  generic 
name.  Ellis  finally  proposed  Gardenia,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Garden,  a  correspondent  of  Linnaeus,  and  this  was  adopted.  The 
letter  concludes  : — "  I  have  for  a  long  time  heard  a  great  deal  of 
your  industry  in  collecting  and  cultivating  very  rare  plants,  and  your 
unwearied  studies  of  the  same,  so  that  nothing  will  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  cherish,  for  your  sake,  this  plant,  which  the  botanic 
world  owes  to  you."  The  second  letter,  from  Upsala,  April  18, 
1769,  is  to  Van  Royen,  "  the  very  famous  Professor  of  Botany,"  at 
Leyden,  acknowledging  the  gift  of  some  seeds.  There  was  also  sent 
"a  leaf  from  Mexico,  which  is,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the 
nut-bearing  tree,  with  leaves  like  maidenhair  (foliis  adianthiis),  of  a 
genus  which  even  now  is  wholly  unknown.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  give  the  botanical  world  a  full  description  of  this  plant." 
Linnaeus  adds  a  reference  to  Kaempfer's  Amoenitatei^,  where  there 
is  a  figure,  and  a  line  and  a  half  of  description — the  first  published 
of  the  Gingko  tree. 

Mr.  R.  A.  RoLFE,  on  behalf  of  the  Director,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  exhibited  a  series  of  specimens  of  Pachira  aquatica  Aubl. 
and  P.  insujnh  Savigny,  from  British  Guiana,  collected  by  the 
late  G.  S.  Jenman,  to  illustrate  the  great  variation  which  exists 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruits.  It  appeared  that  the  two 
species  were  best  distinguished  by  their  flowers,  those  of  P.  in- 
siijnis  being  very  large  and  having  broad  crimson  petals  of  con- 
siderable substance,  while  those  of  P.  aquatica  were  smaller  and, 
the  petals  light  yellow,  narrower,  and  of  more  slender  texture. 
No  distinguishing  character  had  been  detected  in  the  fruit,  which, 
though  varying  greatly  in  size  and  shape,  seemed  almost  to  duplicate 
itself  in  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  two  species.  In  both,  the 
shape  varies  from  fusiform-oblong  and  considerably  elongated  to 
shortly  elliptical,  with  a  series  of  intermediate  forms.  There  was 
also  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  the  leaves  and  flowers,  though 
in  the  latter  each  species  retained  its  own  essential  character. 
These  trees  were  common  over  the  great  alluvial  forest-region, 
extending  also  to  Brazil,  and  were  commonly  cultivated  for 
ornament.  Mr.  Rolfe  also  exhibited  some  specimens  illustrating 
the  precocious  germination  of  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  Ihacuna. 
Germination  had  taken  place  through  the  pericarp  while  the  berries 
were  still  hanging  on  the  plant. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Hpeucer  Moore  read  a  paper  entitled 
"A  Contribution  to  the  Composite  Flora  of  Africa,"  in  which  he 
described  a  number  of  new  species  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  British 
Museum.  lie  found  that  the  north-eastern  tropics,  especially 
British  East  Africa  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Homahland 
and  Southern  Abyssinia,  had  yielded  most  of  the  novelties,  the 
chief  collectors  having  been  Mr.  Scott  Elliot,  Prof.  Gregory,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Jackson,  Lord  Delamere,  Dr.  S.  E.  Hinde,  Mrs.  Lort  Phillips, 
Dr.  Donaldson  Smith,  Rev.  W.  E.  Taylor,  of  jMombasa,  and  Prof. 
Mackinder.  From  the  southern  tropics  he  described  some  plants 
collected  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  by  Mr.  Crawshay,  and 
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Mr.  T.  G.  Een.  A  new  Gnapbaloid  genns  (Artemisiopsis)  was  cha- 
racterized, and,  among  others,  species  of  Venionia,  Erlangea,  Heli- 
chrysum,  Coreopsis,  and  Senecio. 

Prof.  F.  E.  Weiss  on  the  same  occasion  gave  an  account,  illus- 
trated by  lantern-slides,  of  a  biseriate  Halonial  branch  of  Lepido- 
phloios  fuUginnsuH.  The  branch  in  question,  about  seven  inches 
in  length,  was  found  in  a  large  nodule  by  Mr.  George  Wilde  at 
Haugli  Hill,  near  Stalybridge.  Dr.  Scott,  in  a  preliminary  com- 
munication to  the  British  Association  in  1898,  had  identified  it 
with  the  plant  described  by  Williamson  as  Lepidodendron  fuligi- 
nosum,  now  generally  included  in  the  genus  Lepidnphloios.  Prof. 
Weiss  supported  this  identification,  and  brought  forward  several 
instances  of  halonial  branches  of  Lepidophloios  which  possessed 
only  two  rows  of  tubercles,  instead  of  the  more  usual  quiacuncial 
arrangement  of  the  tubercles.  The  specimen  referred  to,  of  which 
photographs  were  shown,  were  from  the  British  and  Manchester 
Museums,  and  instances  were  also  cited  from  Williamson's  pub- 
lished memoirs.  The  second  part  of  the  paper  consisted  of  a 
detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  well-preserved  specimen, 
which  went  to  confirm  Dr.  Scott's  previous  identification.  The 
parts  chiefly  referred  to  in  this  account  were  the  secondary  tissue, 
consisting  apparently  exclusively  of  parenchymatous  cells,  and  the 
well-preserved  middle  cortex,  the  continuation  of  which  into  the 
parichnos  strand  of  the  leaf-traces  was  most  clearly  illustrated 
from  a  longitudinal  section  lent  by  Dr.  Scott.  The  occurrence 
of  a  meristematic  tissue  apparently  in  the  position  of  the  pericycle 
was  referred  to,  and  compared  with  the  cambium  of  Isoiites. 
Though  the  phloem  elements  of  the  main  axis  were  not  well 
preserved,  Prof.  Weiss  stated  that  the  better  preserved  tissues  of 
this  region  in  the  lateral  tubercles  confirmed  the  view  he  had  taken 
of  the  phloem  of  Lepidophloios. 

The  part  (vol.  viii.  pt.  3)  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  issued 
last  month  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  completion  of  Mr. 
C.  B.  Clarke's  monograph  of  the  Cijperacea;.  The  editor  contributes 
to  the  volume  now  completed  a  short  preface,  from  which  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  printing  of  the  fourth  volume  will  at  once 
be  proceeded  with.  "This  will  contain  the  Apocynaced,  the  final 
elaboration  of  which  has  been  delayed  till  tlie  present  in  order  to 
enumerate  and  describe  as  comprehensively  as  possible  the  important 
caoutchouc-containing  and  medicinal  plants  which  the  order  includes 
in  Tropical  Africa."  The  paper  read  by  Sir  W.  Thiselton-  (then 
Mr.  W.  T.  T.)  Dyer  before  the  Linnean  Society  in  1882  upon  these 
plants  has  not,  yet,  we  believe,  been  published,  although  we  under- 
stand plates  for  it  were  prepared  ;  it  will  doubtless  be  mcorporated 
in  the  "  final  elaboration"  which  it  is  gratifying  to  know  has  been 
at  length  achieved.  The  brief  appendix  contains  the  addition  of 
the  order  Mayacea,  one  representative  of  which — Mayuca  Baumii 
Giirke — has  lately  been  found  in  Angola,  and  some  new  species, 
the  position  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  number  prefixed  to  each. 
We  would  suggest  in  the  interests  of  convenience  that  in  addition 
to  this  the  page  where  the  insertion  should  be  made  should  in 
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future  always  be  indicated.  At  tlie  end  is  a  correction  relating  to 
vol.  v.,  which  is  so  likely  to  be  overlooked  that  we  reprint  it  here  : 
"  Premna  lonyipes  Baker  in  Fl.  Trop.  Afr.  v.  288  is  a  synonym  of 
HosUindia  opposita  Vahl."  We  note  that  Mr.  Scott  Elliot's  name 
is  throughout  embellished  with  a  hyphen,  which  we  believe  he  has 
not  yet  assumed. 

The  British  Mycological  Society  have  just  issued  the  concluding 
part  of  the  fir.st  vohime  of  its  Transactions.  The  Society  was 
founded  in  1896,  and  has  done  good  service  in  reviving  and  main- 
taining an  interest  in  the  study  of  Fungi.  The  annual  week's 
Fungus-foray  was  held  at  Exeter,  and  resulted  in  a  list  of  about 
400  specimens,  two  of  which  were  new  to  the  British  flora — Fems- 
Jonia  luteoaiha  and  Hdmintliosporium  ohclavatnw.  The  President's 
address  was  a  valuable  exposition  of  laboratory  metiiods  in  the 
examination  and  culture  of  Fungi.  Dr.  Plowright  publishes  a  note 
on  a  much  debated  fungus,  Ozonium.  auricomum,  which  he  found 
associated  with  Coprinus  domesticus.  Mr.  B.  T.  P.  Barker,  Cam- 
bridge, contributes  a  paper  on  spore-formation  in  Sacchavomycetes. 
Two  papers  read  at  the  Exeter  meeting  and  pubhshed  in  other 
journals  are  reprinted  in  the  Transactions.  Tlie  one  by  Prof. 
Marshall  Ward  on  "  The  Bromes  and  their  Rust-fungus"  appeared 
in  the  Annals  of  Botani/  for  September  ;  the  other  by  Miss  A. 
Lorraiu  Smith,  on  "  The  Fungi  of  Germinating  Farm-se'eds,"  was 
published  in  December  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rot/al  Microscopical 
Hocietij.  A  list  of  Fungi  new  to  Britain  is  also  given,  and  tliere  is 
a  full  and  careful  index.  The  Society  owes  much  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Editor,  Mr.  Carleton  Rea,  of  Worcester.  Professor 
James  W.  H.  Trail,  of  Aberdeen,  has  been  elected  the  President 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  foray  will  take  place  in  the  autumn 
at  Hereford,  in  connection  with  the  Woolhope  Club. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Lloyd,  of  Cincinnati,  has  published  a  short  account 
of  The  Genera  of  (jiistrowi/cetes.  He  begins  with  a  description  of 
the  minute  structure ;  a  classified  table  of  the  genera  follows,  and 
illustrations  of  a  member  of  each  genus.  He  gives  some  good  notes 
on  the  generic  vahu;  of  capillitium,  sterile  base,  and  form  of  spores. 
The  paper  sliould  form  a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  tlie 
group.  Mr.  Lloyd's  constant  omission  of  authorities  leaves  one  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  plants,  and  he  does  not  indicate  in 
what  countries  the  dill'ereut  genera  may  be  looked  for. 

Professor  Potter,  of  the  College  of  Science,  Newcastle,  has 
described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  English  Arboricultural  Society 
a  canker  of  oaks  caused  by  a  Sterettm.  The  affected  oaks  are,  be 
says,  not  uncommon  in  the  North  of  England.  By  means  of 
cultures  and  the  infection  of  healthy  trees  he  was  able  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease.  Professor  Potter  considers 
that  lie  is  dealing  with  a  Stereum  hitherto  undescribed,  and  has 
named  it  .S'.  quercinnin. 

Mr.  James  E.  Whitino  publishes  "  Some  Notes  on  the  Flora  of 
Hampstead"  in  the  Hampstead  Annual  for  1901  ;  a  popular 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  flora  of  the  Heath  and 
neighbourhood. 
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Judging  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Felsted  School  Scientific  Society 
for  1900-1901,  botany  is  not  a  popular  study  at  the  present  time. 
The  Eev.  E.  Gepp  contributes  a  short  "  botanical  report "  which 
contains  a  curious  mixture  of  type  and  some  interesting  notes  on 
certain  plants  occurring  in  that  part  of  Essex ;  but  why,  in  a 
publication  issuing  from  an  educational  centre,  are  the  Latin 
names  deprived  of  their  capitals  ? 

The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  for  March  contains  an 
interesting  paper  on  "A  Botanical  Survey  of  Scotland,"  by  Dr. 
W.  G.  Smith,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  It  is  based  on  the 
work  of  his  brother,  the  late  Robert  Smith ;  we  hope  to  give  some 
extracts  later,  if  space  will  allow. 

Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  contemplate  a  re-issue  of  Prof.  F.  W. 
Oliver's  translation  of  Kerner's  Natural  History  of  Plants.  The  new 
edition  will  be  issued  at  a  considerably  reduced  price ;  it  will  be  sub- 
stantially a  reprint,  with  a  few  necessary  alterations  and  corrections. 

Mr.  Lister  Petty  publishes  in  the  Naturalist  for  February 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  complete  list  of  the  plants  of  Silverdale, 
West  Lancashire. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  of  exceptional  botanical  interest. 
Under  tlfe  title  "  Spermatogenesis  and  Fecundation  of  Zamia," 
Mr.  H.  J.  Webber,  physiologist  to  the  Department,  gives  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  his  work  on  the  sexual  stage  in  the  life-history 
of  this  genus  of  Cycads.  As  the  results  achieved  in  this  direction 
have  previously  been  published,  there  is  no  need  to  give  an  abstract. 
Botanists  will  be  glad  to  have  in  one  pamphlet  this  connected  ac- 
count, to  which  the  bibliography  forms  a  useful  appendix. 

In  vol.  xlvi.  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs,  No.  9  (March,  1902), 
Prof.  F.  E.  Weiss  discusses  the  affinity  of  Xenophyton  radiculosum. 
Williamson  suggested  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  Stigmaria ;  but 
Hick,  by  wliom  it  was  described,  was  not  able  to  adopt  this  view. 
The  author  of  the  present  paper  is  strongly  of  Williamson's  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  fossil  with 
quincuncially  arranged  rootlets,  the  character  of  the  stele  with 
centrifugal  xylem  and  broad  medullary  rays,  the  structure  of  the 
rootlet-cushions  and  also  of  the  rootlets,  which  are  numerous  and 
otherwise  similar  to  stigmarian  rootlets.  The  most  striking  dififer- 
euces  consist  in  the  presence  of  a  well-preserved  pith  and  the  small 
development  of  secondary  wood.  The  former  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a  character  of  generic  importance;  and  the  latter,  if  shared 
with  the  stem  to  which  it  belonged,  would  suggest  that  in  Xeno- 
phyton we  have  the  "root"  or  rhizophore-like  structure  of  some 
Le/iitlophloios.  The  massive  middle  cortex  of  the  fossil  further 
points  to  L.  fuliginosiis  as  the  corresponding  stem ;  and  the  author 
concludes  that  the  two  fossils  were  thus  associated. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Comber,  which 
took  place  suddenly  at  Blackpool  on  Jan.  24 ;  and  of  Mr.  G.  S. 
Jenman,  Government  Botanist  of  British  Guiana,  who  died  at  George- 
town on  Feb.  28.     Notices  of  these  botanists  will  appear  later. 
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By  Arthur  Lister,  F.R.S.,  and  Miss  G.  Lister. 
(Plate  438.) 

Chondrioderma  asteroides,  sp.  n.  (Fig.  1).  In  January, 
1902,  Miss  Agues  Fry  collected  a  number  of  species  of  Mycetozoa 
in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Thos.  Haubury,  La  Mortola,  Ventimiglia, 
and  she  kindly  sent  us  the  fruits  of  her  search  for  examination. 
Among  them  is  a  species  of  Chondriodenna  with  characters  unlike 
those  of  any  other  of  the  genus  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  it 
is  not  represented  in  any  collection  to  which  we  have  had  access, 
and  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  undescribed.  The  gathering 
consists  of  about  four  hundred  sporangia  in  various  stages  of 
maturity,  on  pine  needles  and  Acacia  leaves.  The  plasmodium  was 
not  observed.  The  sporangia  are  gregarious,  hemispherical  or 
slightly  conical,  mostly  sessile  on  a  broad  base,  rarely  shortly 
stalked ;  the  colour  is  generally  dull  brown,  sometimes  bright 
chocolate  brown  and  exceptionally  pale  buff ;  the  surface  is  marked 
with  parallel  dark  lines  or  shallow  furrows  extending  from  the  base 
to  near  the  apex,  where  they  are  continued  in  a  broken  reticulation; 
the  sporangium-wall  is  thick  and  brittle,  densely  charged  with 
round  granules  of  lime ;  it  consists  of  an  outer  coloured  layer, 
characteristic  of  the  Leangium  division  of  the  genus  Chondriodenna, 
closely  combined  with  the  thick  white  inner  layer,  and  this  again 
is  lined  with  a  delicate  colourless  membrane,  to  which  the  capilli- 
tium  is  attached ;  the  wall  dehisces  in  a  stellate  manner  into  about 
eight  to  twelve  reflexed  lobes,  snow-white  on  the  inner  side  ;  it  is 
sometimes  split  into  many  narrow  lacinias,  while  the  central  part 
breaks  up  into  fragments  that  remain  adhering  to  the  capillitium. 
The  columella  is  hemispherical  or  subglobose,  white  or  pale  cream- 
coloured.  The  short  stalk,  when  present,  is  white,  thick,  and  filled 
with  lime,  and  the  rows  of  sporangia  on  the  pine  needles  are  com- 
monly connected  by  a  streak  of  dense  white  hypothallus.  The 
capillitium  consists  of  extremely  slender,  nearly  straight,  but 
anastomosing  colourless  threads.  The  spores  are  purple  brown, 
minutely  warted,  10  /a  diam. 

The  description  of  C.  vaccinum  Rost.  led  us  to  question  whether 
Miss  Fry's  specimens  might  not  be  brought  under  the  definition  of 
that  species  in  Rostafinski's  Mcniiijraph,  p.  180;  but  except  for  the 
reticulation  on  the  sporangiutu-wall,  the  description  does  not  well 
apply.  C.  vaccinum  has  only  been  found  in  Algeria,  and  Rostafinski 
says  (I.e.) : — "I  have  only  seen  the  very  meagre  specimen  in  the 
collection  of  Montague  ;  I  am  not  therefore  certain  whether  the 
myxomycete  is  a  distinct  species  or  a  variety  of  C.  tc/ituccuni.'" 

The  La  Mortola  gathering  appears  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to 
C.  radiatiun  Rost.,  where  we  occasionally  meet  with  delicate  colour- 
less capillitium,  especially  in  specimens  from  the  United  States; 
the  spores  also  resemble  those  of  that  species.     It  differs  in  the 
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generally  sessile  habit,  in  the  dark  strife  on  the  outer  sporangium- 
wall,  and  in  the  regular  stellate  dehiscence  into  numerous  reflexed 
lobes,  recalling,  in  this  feature,  G.  Trevelyani  Uost.  The  name 
Cliondrioderma  asteroides  is  given  to  the  species  on  account  of  the 
last-mentioned  striking  character. 

Physarum  gyrosum  Kost.  (Fig.  2).  From  the  examination  of 
the  type  of  this  species  in  the  Strassburg  collection,  we  were  led  to 
suppose  that  it  was  an  ecorticate  form  of  Fuligo  septica.  The 
specimen  is  on  a  green  leaf,  and  is  much  injured ;  but  in  one  part 
it  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  show  its  character,  and  of  this  a  camera 
lucida  drawing  was  made.  It  consists  of  a  small  rosette  of  con- 
fluent compressed  sporangia  with  capillitum  containing  fusiform 
lime-knots  and  numerous  hyaline  threads.  The  spores  resemble 
those  of  F.  septica,  and  measure  8-10  /x  diam.  There  are  on  the 
same  leaf  the  remains  of  several  other  small  rethalia.  We  have 
been  favoured  by  Dr.  Jahn  with  two  specimens  of  a  similar  form  in 
perfect  condition  gathered  by  Prof.  Magnus  in  a  hothouse  in  the 
University  Gardens,  Berlin — one  in  June,  1895,  and  the  other  in 
August,  1898.  The  two  gatherings  agree  in  all  respects  except 
that  the  spores  of  the  former  measure  6-7  //,  and  those  of  the  latter 
9-10  /x.  The  shape  of  the  fethalia  reminds  one  of  small  confluent 
growths  of  Physarum  bivalve  Pers.  They  are  grey  in  colour,  and 
are  seated  on  a  pinkish  hypothallus,  as  in  the  Strassburg  type ; 
but  in  the  latter  the  pmk  colour  extends  to  some  extent  into  the 
sporangium-walls.  Dr.  Jahn  is  of  opinion  that  Physarum  gyrosum 
is  a  distinct  species ;  he  says  it  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
the  hothouses  in  the  Berlin  Gardens,  creeping  over  the  green  leaves, 
and  thereby  doing  injury  to  the  young  plants  in  the  border.  Fuligo 
septica  also  occurs  in  one  of  its  usual  forms  in  the  same  hothouses. 
He  mentions  finding  ecorticate  fethalia  of  F.  septica  in  woods  which 
are  certainly  like  P.  gyrusnm,  but  they  did  not  show  the  regular 
serpentine  character  and  the  constant  small  size  of  the  latter  form. 
The  fact  that  the  Berlin  specimens  of  P.  gyrosum  were  found  in 
a  hothouse  might  suggest  that  its  special  characters  are  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  warm  and  moist  atmosphere ;  but  among  a 
remarkably  interesting  series  of  specimens  from  South  America 
submitted  to  us  by  Dr.  Jahn,  he  sends  one  of  almost  precisely 
similar  form  to  the  Berlin  gatherings,  collected  by  Dr.  A.  MoUer  at 
Blumenau,  Brazil,  in  March,  1893.  It  has  the  same  winding 
compressed  and  confluent  sporangia,  forming  a  small  aBthalium, 
0*2-0-3  mm.  in  width,  seated  on  a  pinkish  or  dull  red  hypothallus 
on  a  green  herbaceous  leaf ;  the  capillitium  has  the  same  character 
with  white  lime-knots,  and  the  spores  measure  8-9  /x  diam.  The 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  spores  in  the  two  gatherings  by  Prof. 
Magnus  is  striking,  but  a  similar  difference  is  met  with  in  F. 
septica,  to  which  P.  gyrosum  is  undoubtedly  nearly  allied ;  but  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Jahn  in  his  conclusion,  that  these  specimens  con- 
firm the  integrity  of  P.  gyrosum  as  a  distinct  species. 
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On  the  Mycetozoa  of  Bohemia  recorded  by  Dr.  L.  Celakovsky,  Jr. 

Dr.  Ladislav  Celakovsky,  Jun.,  published  a  volume  iu  1893, 
entitled  Die  Myxomyccten  BiJhmens  (in  Arcliiv  der  ^^dlancisaenschaft, 
vii.  Band,  No.  5,  Prag),  iu  which  he  enumerates  about  ninety-four 
species  of  Mycetozoa  found  iu  Bohemia.  The  work  is  excellently 
illustrated,  and  is  a  record  of  much  earnest  investigation  both  in  the 
field  and  study.  We  had  the  privilege  of  a  visit  from  Dr.  Celakovsky 
in  1896,  when  he  came  to  London,  and  examined  the  British 
Museum  collection  of  Mycetozoa.  He  brought  with  him  specimens 
of  about  fifty  of  the  most  important  species  that  had  come  under 
his  notice,  including  several  rare  types,  and  obligingly  presented 
us  with  portions  of  gatherings  on  which  he  had  founded  his  de- 
scriptions ;  several  of  these  were  species  which  he  had  mentioned 
iu  his  work  as  new.  We  carefully  examined  these  specimens 
together,  comparing  them  with  others  in  our  own  collection,  and 
were  generally  in  complete  agreement  in  our  determination.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  his  type-specimens  in 
articles  published  in  this  Journal ;  other  forms,  however,  described 
in  his  work  as  new  species,  were  found  to  be  not  specifically  distinct 
from  those  previously  known,  and  come  within  the  range  of  varia- 
tion to  which  these  species  are  subject.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
conclusions  we  arrived  at  should  be  published,  and,  with  Dr. 
Celakovsky 's  permission,  we  give  a  list  of  the  names  requiring 
correction  : — 

Arcijiia  claiata  Cel.  fil.  Myx.  BiJhm.  p.  ^'d  —  A.ferrwjlnea  Saut. 

Cumatricha  dictijospora  Cel.  fil.  I.  c.  49  =  C'.  typhoides,  var.  fthetero- 
spora  Rex. 

Tilmadoche  nephroidea  Cel.  fil.  /.  c-.  G9  =  Physanun  nutans  Pers., 
var.  y  leucophmun. 

Tiicliia  RostiiJiniiUii  Cel.  fil.  /.  c  37  =  T.  contorta  Rost.,  var.  ft 
inconspicua  [T,  iuconspicua  Rost.). 

Trichia  pachydeima  Cel.  fil.  /.  c.  p.  38  =  r.  contoita  Rost. 

Tiic/da  aculnUa  Cel.  fil.  /.  c.  p.  34  =  r.  varia  Pers. 

Badhamia  citrinella  Cel.  fil.  I.e.  p.  76,  pi.  iv.  fig.  1.  In  this 
specimen  the  capillitium  consists  of  large  branching  and  angled 
orange-yellow  lime-knots,  connected  by  scanty  hyaline  branching 
threads.  Dr.  Celakovsky  described  it  as  truly  that  of  a  liadhamia, 
but  on  further  examination  on  his  return  from  England  he  has 
found  sporangia  with  capillitium,  as  noted  above.  We  place  the 
species  as  Piiymruni  aurisoilpitiin  Cke.,  as  defined  in  Journal  of 
Jlotany,  April,  1898,  p.  115.  Although  the  forms  embraced  by  the 
main  centres  of  P.  uuriscalpiain  and  P.  Berkeleyi  Rost.  may  well  bo 
considered  as  constituting  distinct  species,  yet,  as  mentioned  in  that 
article,  they  are  connected  by  intermediate  links,  so  that  it  is  dillicult 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  them,  while  it  only 
leads  to  confusion  to  multiply  specific  names  in  so  varying  a  group. 
The  figure  of  the  sporangia  of  /'.  Pcrkrln/i  in  the  plate  accompany- 
ing the  paper  referred  to  fairly  rcipresents  those  of  Dr.  Celakovsivy's 
gathering,  but  the  capillitium  drawn  on  the  same  plate  ditlcrs  from 
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that  of  his  specimen,  in  which  the  lime-knots  are  larger,  and  the 
hyaline  threads  so  much  reduced  that  it  is  brought  under  P.  auri- 
scalpium. 

Pebich^na  coknuvioides  Cel.  fil.  Myx.  Bohm.  p.  26,  pi.  1,  figs. 
6  and  7.  We  consider  this  to  be  a  form  of  Hemitrichia  Karstenii ; 
the  capillitiiim  is  accurately  described  and  figured  {I.  c),  with  small 
bladdery  expansions  or  open  cups  on  the  sides  of  the  threads.  Dr. 
Celakovsky  does  not  agree  with  this  determination,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  spiral  markings  on  the  capillitium,  characteristic 
of  the  genus  HemitricJiia.  We  have,  however,  a  specimen  that  we 
place  as  H.  Karstenii  from  near  Birmingham,  in  which  the  capillitium 
in  some  of  the  sporangia  is  identical  with  that  from  Bohemia ;  but 
in  one  sporangium  the  spiral  thickenings  are  clearly  visible  on 
some  parts  of  the  threads,  together  with  the  vesicular  expansions. 
In  our  opinion  both  gatherings  are  abnormal  forms. 

Among  the  specimens  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Cela- 
kovsky  are  several  of  special  interest,  from  their  having  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Dr.  Eaciborski  as  types  of  new  species,  or  attested 
by  him  as  rightly  named.  On  some  of  these  we  offer  the  following 
remarks  : — 

JuNDziLLiA  TUBULiNA  Racib.  I.  c.  p.  46.  This  is  the  form  de- 
scribed in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue,  p.  112,  as  Stemonitis  splendens, 
var.  y  jiaccida. 

CoMATRicHA  MACROSPERMA  Racib. ;  Myx.  Bohm.  p.  52,  leg.  Cel.  fil. 
August,  1889,  "teste  Raciborski."  The  specimen  submitted  to  us 
consisted  of  several  sporangia  mounted  in  glycerine  jelly.  We  care- 
fully compared  them  with  the  type  of  Cumatricha  la.va  Rost.  in  the 
Strassburg  Collection,  and  with  our  own  gatherings,  but  we  were 
unable  to  discover  any  character  which  could  distinguish  them 
specifically  from  that  species ;  and  in  this  conclusion  Dr.  Celakovsky 
concurs.     The  spores  measure  8'5-ll  /x. 

Lamproderma  Staszcii  Racib.  The  mounted  specimen  so  named 
had  a  persistent  purplish  sporangium-wall,  purple-brown  spinose 
spores,  18  /Jt  diam.,  and  the  strong  capillitium  characteristic  of 
L.  physaroiJes  Rost.  ;  the  stalk  was  thick  and  short,  ending  in  a 
globose  columella.  The  shape  of  the  columella  varies  in  L.  phy- 
saroides,  and  we  possess  specimens  in  which  it  is  short  and  rounded. 
We  could  detect  no  distinctive  character  in  the  mountin-g  to  separate 
it  from  the  last-named  species. 

Arcyria  inermis  Racib. ;  Zakopale,  Tatra  Gebirge,  leg.  Dr.  Raci- 
borski. This  specimen  is  a  frequent  form  of  A.  ferrwjinea  Saut. ; 
the  capillitium  is  of  the  usual  character,  6  /x  broad  in  the  upper 
part,  forming  a  dense  net  with  a  few  pointed  free  ends,  narrowing 
into  long  and  seldom  branched  threads  3  /x  broad  where  they 
spring  from  the  tube  of  the  stalk  ;  spores  9-10  /x  diam. 

A.  irregularis  Racib. ;  Krakov.  leg.  Dr.  Raciborski,  Aug.  26th, 
1882.  This  is  a  fairly  typical  form  of  A.  incamata  Pers.  The 
capillitium  has  the  usual  spinose  thickenings,  with  few  or  no 
attachments  to  the  thin  membranous  cup  of  the  sporangium-wall ; 
spores  6-7  /x  diam. 
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Description  of  Plate  438. 

1.  Chondrioderma  aateroides  List.  sp.  n. — a.  Sporangia  dehiscing  in  a  stel- 
late manner.  16.  Capillitium  threads  attached  above  to  the  sporangium-wall 
(seen  in  section),  below  to  the  columella,  with  four  spores,  x  280.  \c.  Spore, 
X  000.     From  Ventimiglia,  North  Italy. 

2.  Physarum  gijrosum  Rost. — a.  Two  jvthalia,  each  slightly  broken,  and 
showing  the  dark  mass  of  spores  and  parallel  lime-knots  of  the  capillitium, 
X  20.  21).  Capillitium  and  five  spores,  x  280.  2c.  Spore,  x  000.  From  the 
University  Gardens,  Berlin. 


WEST    SUSSEX    PLANT-NOTES    FOR    1901. 
By  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

I  LEARN  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold  that  he  does  not  contemplate 
a  new  edition  of  his  Sussex  Flora — a  capital  handbook,  but  on 
rather  too  small  a  scale,  and  now  to  some  extent  out  of  date.  It 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  one  of  our  younger  botanists,  such  as 
Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  (whose  valuable  paper  in  last  year's  Journal 
proves  him  to  possess  a  considerable  grasp  of  the  subject),  may 
undertake  a  more  ambitious  work,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Townsend's  classical  Flora  of  Hampshire.  Undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done  before  a  fairly  exhaustive  account  of 
Sussex  plants  can  be  compiled  (as  the  numerous  additions  in  the 
above-named  paper,  Mr.  Whitwell's  in  the  present  volume,  and 
my  own,  sufficiently  indicate) ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  it  will  even- 
tually prove  to  be  the  richest  county  in  England. 

Where  no  number  is  given,  I  intend  Dr.  Arnold's  district  I. 
(W.  Rother) ;  only  a  few  excursions  were  made  into  district  II. 
(Arun).  New  records  for  v.-c.  13  are  starred,  and  occasionally  my 
reference-numbers  are  added. 

The  Revs.  E.  F.  Linton  and  W.  Moyle  Rogers  stayed  with  me 
for  about  a  fortiiight  apiece  in  July  and  August,  adding  a  good 
many  species,  particularly  among  the  brambles  (Mr.  Rogers  has 
authenticated  most  of  these) ;  I  had  also  the  advantage  of  shorter 
visits  from  Messrs.  Shoolbred,  Salmon,  and  Arthur  Bennett,  to  all 
of  whom  I  am  indebted  for  their  help,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Townsend 
and  others. 

liannntHlns  tricftup/ti/llns  Chaix.  Pond  in  a  field  at  Upper 
Norwood,  Lavington. — 11.  Drunctii  Godr.  Ditcli  near  Sidlesham. — 
il.  Ijawlotii  Godr.     Clymping. — //.  sardous  Crantz.     Selsey. 

Arjiiiletfia  ruhiaiis  L.    Hangers  of  the  chalk,  near  Sutton  ;  native. 

Papavcr  smnnifernin  L.  Field  below  the  downs,  Lavington. — 
P.  ihibiuin.  L.,  P.  Ari/innwic  L.    Sandy  fields,  Lavington  and  Coates. 

Neckeria  dariciilata  N.  E.  Br.     Selham. 

FuiiKiria  lioncl  Jord.     Bank  by  Selsey  Church. 

Nastitrtiuin  sijlnstri'  R.  Br.;  .V.  paliistre  DC;  A',  anip/iihiuni 
R.  Br.  II.  All  these  occur  by  the  Arun  below  Pulborough,  tlic 
first-named  being  quite  plentiful. 
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Barharea  prcBcox  R.  Br.  Roadsides  near  Graffham,  Selham, 
and  Lodsworth. 

Arahis  hirmta  Scop.     Lavington  Churchyard. 

Cardamine  amara  L.  Abundant  by  the  stream  between  Lurgashall 
and  Selham. — C.fleantosa  With.  Midhurst,  Graffham,  Lodsworth. 
— C,  pratensis  L.  Abounds  witli  double  flowers  in  a  meadow  at 
the  Rectory,  Graffham. 

■'■Erophila  stenocarpa  Jord.  Sandy  fields,  Selham  and  Lavington. 
— -'E.  virescens  Jord.  Top  of  the  downs,  above  Graffham  and 
Heyshott ;  on  the  greensand  about  Selham.  On  Duncton  Down  I 
found  a  plant  which  is  near  E.  hirteUa  Jord.  ;  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  comparison  with  type-specimens. 

Cochleana  danica  L.  Plentiful  on  shingles  between  Pagham 
and  Selsey. 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides  L.  Native  by  the  Rother,  between 
Petworth  and  Fittleworth,  and  by  the  Arun,  below  Pulborough  ;  a 
weed  of  cultivation  at  Selham. 

Lepidium.  hirtum  Sm.  {L.  Smithii  Hooker).  Called  "  common  " 
in  S^tssex  Flora;  but  it  can  hardly  be  so  on  the  chalk  or  clay,  and  I 
have  only  seen  it  on  sandy  banks  at  Selham. 

Thiaxpi  arvense  L.     Sandy  field,  Norwood,  Lavington. 

Teesdtilia  nndicmdis  R.  Br.  Sparingly  on  Graflham  Common 
and  near  Heyshott. 

Cramhc  maritima  L.     Pagham ;  between  Earnley  and  Selsey  Bill. 

Cakile  maritima  Scop.     Thoruey  ;  very  scarce. 

Viola  pal  Kstrifi  L.  Swamp,  south  of  Graffham  Common. — V.  hirta 
X  odorata.  On  the  chalk,  Lavington  and  Graffham;  usually  scent- 
less, but  one  form  was  distinctly  sweet-smelling.  A  beautiful  pink- 
flowered  V.  odorata  occurs  at  Graffham,  the  white  form  being  quite 
common. — V.  Riviniana  x  silvestris.  Beechen  hangers,  Graff'ham  ; 
no  doubt  frequent,  as  V.  silvestris  abounds  on  the  chalk,  beginning 
to  bloom  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  its  ally. 

Poltjijala  oxyptera  Reichb.  Downs  above  Barlaviugton.  Hey- 
shott Down  ;  Salmon  sp. 

Frankenia  la;vis  L.     About  a  mile  south  of  Bosham. 

Diajithus  prolifer  L.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  still  plentiful 
about  Pagham,  where  it  was  found  last  year  at  intervals  over  an 
area  fully  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide. 

Silene  Cuciibahis  Vfihel  var.  pnherula  Syme,  Frequent  in  chalky 
fields. — S.  anglica  L.  Coates  ;  between  Graffham  and  Heyshott. — 
S.  noctiflora  L.  Field  between  Farm  Hill  and  Barlavington  Down 
(casual  or  colonist) ;  Linton  sp. 

Cerastinm  quaternelhun  Feuzl.  Coates  Common. — C.  tetrandrum 
Curt.  I.  Aldwick ;  Clymping  Sands.  IL  Littlehamptou. — *C 
putnilum  Curt.  Rough  bank,  Oxen  Down,  between  Upwaltham 
and  East  Dean  ;  facing  south.  New  to  Sussex. — C.  semidecandrum 
L.     Graff'ham;  Sutton;  Ambersham  Common,  &c. 

■■'Stellaria  umbrosa  Opiz.  var.  (S.  neglecta  Weihe,  S.  media  var. 
major  Koch).  Abundant  by  the  roadside  between  Halfway  Bridge 
and  Selham  (No.  2559).  Koch  simply  describes  his  variety  as 
"floribus  decandris,"  giving  S.  neglecta  and  S.  umbrosa  as  synonyms  ; 
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but  the  flowers  are  very  much  larger  than  in  S.  medid  (recalling 
S.  graminea),  as  also  are  the  seeds.  It  apparently  differs  from 
S.  umbrnsa  only  in  having  hairy  pedicels  and  calyx,  blunt  seed- 
tubercles,  and  less  acuminate  lower  leaves ;  I  may  add  that  Mr. 
Townsend,  on  seeing  a  fresh  specimen,  named  it  -S'.  urnhrosa 
without  hesitation.  Mr.  Bennett  writes: — "  Dr.  Ascherson,  when 
here  last  year  (at  my  house),  insisted  on  this — that  our  separation 
of  xunhrom  and  {majar)  neijlecta  was  an  error — they  were  different 
forms  of  the  same  thing  (as  you  have  it)."  I  therefore  propose  for 
the  present  plant  the  name  of  \S.  umbrosa  Opiz.  var.  decipiens. — 
S.  palnstris  Retz.     II.  Ditches  near  the  Arun,  North  Stoke. 

Arenaria  peploides  h.     Aldwick  ;   Earnley. 

Scujina  ciliata  Fr.  I.  Sandy  fields,  Lavington,  and  between 
Graffham  and  Heyshott.     II.  Wall-top,  near  Greatham  Church. 

Lepigonium  salinuvi.  Kindb.  var.  neglectum  (Kindb.).  Earnley, 
Pagham,  &c. — L.  man'num  Wahl.  var.  (jlandulosiun  Druce.  Thorney  ; 
Earnley ;  Pagham — the  prevailing  form  in  this  district.  I  have 
not  seen  specimens  of  Mr.  Druce's  plant ;  but  the  description 
tallies  well. 

Hypericum  AndroscEmum  L.  Scarce  on  the  gault,  Lavington. — 
II.  dubium  Leers.     Roadside  by  the  Pottery,  Lavington. 

Althaia  officinalis  L.    II.  Ditch  near  the  Arun,  above  North  Stoke. 

[Miilva pHsiUaSm.  I.  Fishbonrne  Tide-mill;  the  liectory,  Graff- 
ham.     11.  Farmyards,  Amberley.     Introduced  with  foreign  grain.] 

Iladiola  linuidcs  Roth.     Ambersham  Common. 

Linum  aiigustifoliuin  Huds.     Between  Sidlesham  and  Pagham. 

Geranium  pi/renaicum  Burm.  fil.  Waste  ground  by  Bosham 
Station  ;  clover-field,  Selham ;  roadside  between  Burton  Park  and 
Petworth  Station. —  G. pusilliimh.  Coates;  Graft'ham. — G.  llnbert- 
ianuiii  L.  war.  purpiireum  {YiW.) .  Abundant  on  the  shingles  between 
Pagham  and  Selsey  ;  carpels  glabrous. 

Ithanmus  FrangitlaJj.  Lavington, Duncton, and Coates Commons. 

Ulex  nanus  Forst.     Graft'ham  Common. 

TriyoneUa  purpurascens  Lam.    Pagham,  with  Tri/uliiim  striatum  L. 

Medicayo  lupulina  L.  var.  scabra  Gray  (Willdenowiana  Koch). 
Banks  and  shingles  about  Pagham  and  Sidlesham,  with  the  type. 

Trifulimn  sijuauiosuin  L.  ('/'.  iii(triti)nii))i  Huds.).  Selsey;  abun- 
dant between  Sidlesham  and  Pagham. — T.  urvense  L.  Coast, 
Pagham  ;  plentiful. — T.  scabrum  L.  Clymping  Sands. — I.  frayi- 
ferum  L.  Common  on  the  coast ;  meadow  at  Graft'ham,  on  the 
gault. — T.  procumbcns  Ij.  var.  iikiJhs  Koch.  Sandy  corn-field  near 
Norwood  Farm,  Lavmgton  ;  heads  large,  of  the  same  golden-yellow 
as  in  T.  ayrurium  L. 

fMus  tenuis  Waldst.  &  Kit.  In  profusion  about  Pagham. 
Downs  near  Heyshott ;  Salmon  sp. 

Ornithnpus  perpiisillus  L.  Ambersham  Common,  towards  Hey- 
shott. 


+  Mr.  Britten  tells  me  that  the  name  S.  umbrosa  Opiz  is  probably  invalid. 
My  point  is,  that  what  wo  have  l)ccn  callinf^  itinbrosa  and  ncijlccta  are  type  and 
variety  of  one  specieH,  or  subspecies. — E.  8.  M. 
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Hippocrepis  comosa  L.     Downs  above  Sutton.     Onohryclm  also 
occurs  ;  scarce,  but  apparently  aboriginal. 

Vicia  aivjustifoHa  L.  var.  Bohartii  Koch.     Near  Graffbam  ;  pro- 
bably common  on  the  lower  greensand. 

Lathynis  sylvestris  L.    In  several  places  on  the  chalk,  near  Sutton. 

Pninus  Ceyasus  L.     Copses  on  the  gault,  Graffbam,  Lavington, 
and  Burton.     I  believe  P.  Arium  L.  to  be  frequent  in  district  I. 

ipLiibus  IdcBus  L.      Frequent  in  district  I.,  both  on  chalk  and 
sand. — B.  ^fissus  Lindl.     Eoadside,  Lavington  Common ;  copse  on 
Duncton  Common. — B.  suherectus  And.    Copse  near  Burton  Rough  ; 
near  Petworth   Station. — B.  pUcatus  Wh.  &  N.      I.   Ambersham 
Common ;    Graff  ham    Common ;    Coates   Common  ;    near   Upper 
Norwood,  Lavington  ;    Midhurst  Common.    Lychmere   Common ; 
Shottermill   Common,    Boi/cik.      II.    Greatham   Common.  —  ■■'B. 
iiitidiis  Wh.  &  N.     Ambersham  Common,  between  Grafi'ham  and 
Heyshott.     Fittleworth  Common  (Rogers)  is  a  slip  of  memory. — - 
B.  holerythros  Focke.     Woods,  Bignor  Park. — Pi.  carpinifoUus  Wh. 
&  N.     South  side  of  Ambersham  Common. — B.  LijuJIcianus  Lees. 
I.  Abundant  on  the  lower  greensand  from  Midhurst  to  Fittleworth ; 
Blackdown,  Boyers.    II.  Greatham  Common, — B.  erythrinus  Genev. 
Lavington  ;  Burton  ;  Graff'ham ;  between  Bignor  and  Madehurst. 
Blackdown,  Boyen, — B.  rlumnifolius  Wh.  &  N.     Fittleworth  ;  Pet- 
worth  ;    Coates ;     Lavington ;    Graffbam ;    Heyshott ;    Midhurst. 
Lynchmere;    Blackdown;    Shottermill,  Boyers.     Common   on  the 
sand. — B.  pidclienimus  l:iem-n.     I.  Fittleworth;   Burton;   Duncton 
Common;  Lavington;  Graffbam;  Heyshott;  Midhurst.  Blackdown; 
Lynchmere;    Shottermill,  Boyers.     II.  Greatham  Common.  —  B. 
diDiinoniensis   Bab.      Between    Westerland    Farm    and    Lavington 
Common.  —  '''B.    Sehneri   Lindeb.     In  some  plenty  on  the  coast, 
south  of  Bosham.  —  -'B.  calvatus  Blox.     Lavington ;  Petworth ; 
Burton. — B.  leucandras  Focke.     Hesworth  Common,  near  Fittle- 
worth  (a  form  tending  towards  B.  yratus) ;    Midhurst   Common  ; 
Ambersham  Common,  Boyers. — B.  aryentatus  P.  J.  Muell.     Fittle- 
worth ;    Heyshott ;    Midhurst.  —  B.  pnbescens  Wh.  var.  suhinennis 
Rogers.     Fittleworth;  Petworth;  Grafi'ham;  Lavington;  Coates; 
Madehurst;  Slindon.  —  B.  macrophyllus  Wh.  &  N.      Copse   near 
Burton  Rough  ;    Grafi'ham.  —  Var.  ScJdechtendalii  (Wh.).     Road- 
sides,   Popple    Hill,    Lavington.  —   ''B.   Salterl  Bab.      Plentiful, 
Midhurst  Common ;    also  between  the  two  railway  stations. — B. 
micans  Gren.  &  Godr.     Blackdown,  Boyers. — B.  pyramidalis  Kalt. 
Petworth  ;   Burton  ;   Graffbam  ;    Lodsworth  ;    Midhurst. — -i?.  len- 
tiyinosus  Lees.     Remarkably  abundant  on  the  sand  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.     Petworth ;     Coates ;    Burton,    Duncton,    Lavington, 
Graffbam,    and    Ambersham    Commons.      A    very    distinct   and 
handsome  plant ;  showing  strong  affinity  with  nitidus  and  sidcatus, 
but  usually  having  a  more  or  less  ylandular  panicle.     The  name 
lentiyinosus  (freckled)  is  not  in  the  least  descriptive  of  this  Sus- 

t  Mr.  Eogers  has  already  published  several  of  the  undermentioned  stations 
in  his  recent  paper  "On  the  Distribution  of  Rubi  in  Great  Britain";  but  I 
include  these,  as  in  most  cases  additional  information  is  now  given. 
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sex  form.  —  E.  leucostachys  Sclileich,  Only  less  common  than 
E.  rusticaniis ;  being  found  alike  on  chalk,  sand,  and  clay. — 
E.  lasioclados  Focke  var.  aminstifoUus  Rogers.  Fittleworth  ; 
Midhurst.  —  *i?.  Borreri  Bell  Salt.  Little  Bury  (a  fir- wood), 
Norwood,  Lavington,  Eofjers. —  ■'E.  Eadnla  Wh.  subsp.  an<jlicanits 
Rogers.  Lodsworth  ;  near  Bosbam. — E.  eclnnatus  Lindl.  Fittle- 
worth ;  Petworth  ;  Coates  ;  Lavington  ;  Graffbam  ;  Heysbott  ; 
Midburst.  —  E.  Babiwitonii  Bell  Salt.  Heswortb  Common;  near 
Burton.  Lynchmere  ;  Shottermill,  Eof/ers. — E.  Lejeunei  Wb.  &  N. 
var.  eiicetorum  Lefv.  Fittleworth ;  Lavington,  Duncton,  and 
Ambersbam  Commons ;  chalk-pit,  Graffbam,  &c.  —  E.  inutahilis 
Genev.  Midburst  Common  (very  scarce). — ■'E.  obscunis  Kalt. 
Abundant  on  the  bushy  or  wooded  down-lands,  north  of  Madeburst 
and  Slindon,  and  near  Upwaltbam  ;  exactly  my  Wexford  plant, 
determined  as  typical  by  Dr.  Focke.  One  of  our  most  beautiful 
brambles,  when  in  flower,  and  (to  my  mind)  among  the  most 
distinct  glandular  ones. — ''E.  fitsciis  Wh.  &  N.  Downs  above 
Bignor ;  Midburst  Common. — Var.  ''■nutcnis  Rogers.  Lavington  ; 
Graffbam  ;  Midburst  Common.— f.'.  pallidus  Wb.  &  N.  Old  Bury, 
Lavington. — Var.  leptopctalus  Rogers.  Near  Madeburst  and  Up- 
waltbam ;  Lychmere  ;  Shottermill,  Eoi/ers. — E.  folioiius  Wh.  &  N. 
Burton  Park  ;  Midburst  Common.  Shottermill ;  Blackdown,  Eocjcrs. 
— It.  ro.srtccKs  Wb.  &  N.  Between  Graffbam  and  Heysbott;  Mid- 
burst  Common,  towards  Woolbeding  :  these  are  the  usual  lower 
greensand  form  of  West  Surrey,  which  I  understand  to  be  var. 
berclicriensis  Druce.  A  plant  tending  towards  E.  pallulit^  occurs 
near  Graffbam, —  Var.  vi/eciindits  Rogers.  Near  Petworth  Station. 
Blackdown,  Eotjers. — E.  adoniatus  P.  J.  Muell.  Roadside  near 
Burton  Rough. — E.  Marshalli  Focke  &  Rogers.  Graff'bam  Com- 
mon ;  Norwood,  Lavington.  Blackdown ;  Shottermill,  Eaxjers. — 
*R.  Bellardi  Wh.  &  N.  Old  Bury,  Lavington  ;  thicket,  north  of 
Madeburst. —  E.dumetoniw  Wb.&N.  Fittleworth;  Graffbam,  &c. 
Rogate,  I'lofiers. — Var.  tuhercidatus  Bab.  Near  Petworth  Station. — 
E.  an-i/lifnlius  Sm.  {snblu!itris\.  Fittleworth;  Coates;  Lavington; 
Heysbott ;  Midburst.  Lychmere  ;  Blackdown,  Eoycrs. — Var.  cytio- 
jiJii/Uhs  Lindeb.  Midburst  Common  ;  Graff'bam,  both  on  tbe  gault 
and  on  tbe  chalk. — /.'.  c(csins  x  Idauia.  Downs  between  Madeburst 
and  Bignor ;  a  single  drupelet  (red)  was  found. 

Potentilla  procumbens  Sibth.  Not  uncommon  about  Lavington, 
Graffbam,  and  Heysbott. — E.  KruenUa  L.  Ambersbam  Common; 
Graff'bam  Common  ;  Coates  ;  Selbam. 

Ayiimonia  odorata  Mill.  Roadsides,  near  Burton  Rough  and  on 
Duncton  Common  ;  Westerland,  Lavington. 

[Eotiriuin  ludi/ijaiiiHiii  Waldst  t*o  Kit.    Plentiful  in  a  sainfoin-lield 
near  Heysbott.] 

Eosa  tomentosa  Sm.  Lavington;  Burton. — E.rubifjinosnh.  Near 
Burton  Mill.  Downs  above  Graft'liam  (scarce),  Itoijns  sp. — 11.  mi- 
ciantha  Sm.  Quite  the  most  abundant  rose  on  tlic  chalk  range, 
from  Cocking  to  Bury.  —  //.  obtmifolia  Dcsv.  On  the  gault,  about 
Lavington  and  Graff'bam  ;  both  type  and  xav.J'ronddsa  Baker  occur, 
y.'.  caniiia  L.,  vars.  lutitiana,  diiiiKilis,  and  urbica  are  all  frequent. — 
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Var.  (mdegavensis  (Bast.)  occurs  between  Graffham  and  Lavington, 
and  north  of  Burton  Park,  as  a  form  with  bristly  fruit. — Var.  chime- 
toriim  (Thuill.).  Burj'. — //.  f/lauca  Vill.  var.  subcanina  Christ. 
Graffham  ;  Lavington.  Strongly  subcristate,  with  hairy  styles. 
Mr.  Rogers  agrees  with  me  in  considering  it  the  same  as  Messrs. 
Groves'  Kentish  Pi.  Crepimnna  Desegl. — E.  stijlosa  Desv.  var.  sijstyla 
(Bast.).  Thorney ;  plentiful  near  Birdham  ;  Heyshott ;  rather 
common  about  Graffham  and  Lavington,  especially  on  the  gault. 

ChrijsospleniiDii  oppositifol inm  Ij.     Lodsworth  ;  near  Graffham. 

Plibes  nignun  L.  Near  Graffham  and  Burton  this  looks  like  a 
native,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  it  really  is  so. 

Sedurn  Telephiuvi  L,     Near  Graffham  ;  native,  on  the  gault. 

Drosera  intermedia  Hayne.     Sparingly  on  Duncton  Common. 

Myriophyllum  verticillatnm  L.  11.  Amberley  Wild  Brooks,  in 
ditches. 

Callitriclie  hamulata  Kuetz.  I.  Graffham.  IL  North  Stoke. — 
C.  ohtmangnla  Le  Gall.     Between  Chichester  and  Birdham. 

Peplis  Portula  L.     Ambersham  Common. 

Epilobium  angustifolium  L.  Madehurst ;  Lavington  ;  Graffham  ; 
&c.  On  the  shingles,  Pagham,  a  curious  place  for  it. — K.  lanceolatuui 
Seb.  &  Maur.  Hedgebank  between  Graffham  and  Selham  ;  plentiful 
in  a  lane  near  Lodsworth.  Shoreham  is  the  only  station  mentioned 
in  Sussex  Plora. — E.  roseum  Schreb.  By  the  Rother,  between 
Petworth  and  Fittleworth  ;  streamlet  between  Coates  and  Burton  ; 
Heyshott  village  (one  plant  of  E.  parvijiorum  x  roseum  was  found 
here). — E.  adnatum  Griseb.  Graffham  ;  Birdham.  E.  obscurmn  is 
fairly  common. — *i?.  Lamyi  F.  Schultz.  Lavington  ;  Graffham  ; 
Coates  ;  between  Petworth  and  Northchapel. 

Eryngituu  inaritvmim  L.     Between  Aldwick  and  Pagham. 

Cicuta  virosa  L.  II.  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  informs  me  that  this  has 
recently  been  found  growing  plentifully  by  a  pond  in  a  park  near 
Pulborough.  I  have  very  strong  grounds  for  distrusting  the  station 
in  Dist.  VI.  given  in  Sussex  Elora  ;  Borrer  certainly  reported 
(Enantlie  Phellandrium  as  this  species  in  East  Kent,  being  at  that 
time  unacquainted  with  the  true  plant. 

Carum  segetum  Benth.  &  Hook.  fil.     Pagham. 

Sium  latifolium  L.  IL  Ditches,  a  little  north  of  Amberley 
Castle  ;  also  near  the  Arun  at  North  Stoke. 

Feemculnm  vulgare  Mill.  Shingles,  west  of  Pagham  ;  only  seen 
in  one  spot. 

CritJimummaritimiimlj.  I.  Earnley.  II.  Littlehampton.  Very 
scarce  in  both  places. 

(Enanthe  TjCichenaJii  C.  Gmel.  Pagham. — 0.  PhelUmdriwn 
Lam.     II.  Amberley  Wild  Brooks. 

Cauc(dis  nodosa  Scop.     About  Sidlesham,  Pagham,  and  Selsey. 

Adoxa  MoschateJIina  L.  Abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  downs  ; 
Lavington,  Graffham,  Heyshott.  Swampy  copse  near  South 
Ambersham,  &c. 

Sambiic^ts  Ebvhts  L.     Roadside,  west  of  Lavington  House. 

Viburnum  Opulus  L,  Plentiful  in  wet  copses  of  the  Rother 
valley. 
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Eubia  peregrina  L.  Copse  on  the  north  slope  of  the  downs, 
near  Sutton. 

Galium  Cmciata  Scop.  Extraordinarily  plentiful  in  the  Mid- 
hurst  and  Petworth  neighbourhood.— Cr.  palustrc  L.  var.  doiujatnm 
(Presl).  II.  Amberley  Wild  Brooks.  Yar.  Witheviniin{^m.)  appears 
to  be  the  usual  West  Sussex  form. — G.  tricome  Stokes.  Field  on 
the  downs,  above  Sutton,  Linton  sp. 

Asperula  odorata  L.     Graffham  ;  scarce. 

Valeriana  Mlkanil  Syuie.  Abundant  in  copses  on  the  downs 
above  Graffham  and  Laviiigton,  ascending  to  800  feet;  flowers 
frequently  white.  V.  sitwhiicifolia  Willd.  is  frequent  on  the  lower 
greensand  in  damp  places  ;  they  are  evidently  confused  in  Sussex 
Flora. 

Valerianella  olitoria  Foil.  Lodsworth  ;  Pagham. —  V.  dentata 
Poll.     Norwood,  Lavington  ;  Bosham. 

Scabiosa  Columbaria  L.  Graffham  Down.  Probably  common 
on  the  chalk  hereabouts ;  but  I  have  not  paid  special  attention  to 
this  point. 

Eriijeron  acre  L.  Shingles,  Pagham  ;  between  Duncton  and 
Petworth  ;  near  Graffham. 

"^-Filafio  apiculata  G.  E.  Sm.  Sandy  field  near  Graffham  ;  Nor- 
wood Farm,  and  near  Lower  Barn,  Lavington.  Mostly  the  scarce 
form  with  straw-coloured  phyllaries ;  only  two  or  three  specimens 
of  the  usual  red-tipped  plant  were  found. — F.  spathulata  Presl. 
Corn-fields,  north  of  Bosham. — F.  minima  Fr.  Ambersham,  Graff- 
ham, and  Coates  Commons  ;  also  near  Petworth, 

Onaphalitim  uU(jinnsuhi  L.  Frequent  in  Dist.  I. — G.  sylvaticum 
L.  Field,  Popple  Hill,  Lavington ;  Selham ;  railway  bank,  near 
Petworth. 

Innla  Coni/za  DC.  Lavington,  Graffham,  &c. ;  frequent  on 
the  chalk. 

Matricaria  inodora  L.  var.  salina  Bab.  Coast,  from  Bognor  to 
Earnley ;  rather  common. 

Tanacctiim  vuhjare  L.     Plentiful  and  native,  by  the  Rother. 

Artemisia  vnhjaris  L.  The  only  form  that  I  have  observed  is 
var.  coarctata  Forss. 

Petasites  ojicinalis  Moench.  Graft'ham,  in  small  quantity. — 
P.  fra(jrans  Presl  is  well  established  in  a  lane  by  Lavington  Church, 
and  occurs  under  a  garden  wall  at  Aldwick. 

Carlina  nthjaiis  L.     Graffham  Down. 

Arctium  mijns  Bernh.  I  have  seen  this  in  several  parishes 
of  Dist.  I.,  chiefly  on  heavy  soils  ;  but  should  hardly  call  it 
"common"  {SuHsex  Flora). — A.  mimis  Bernh.  A  specimen  from 
the  wooded  downs  near  Hcyshott  is  considered  by  Mr.  Bennett  to 
be  var.  panivulaiutn  Lango ;  it  looked  very  distinct,  wlion  growing. 

Carduus  cispus  X  nutans.  Field  between  Graffham  and  Hey- 
shott ;  one  plant,  with  plenty  of  both  parents.  C.  crispiis  is  common 
at  the  foot  of  the  downs. 

Serratnla  tinctoria  L.     Graffham  and  Lavington  ;  scarce. 

Centaurea  niyra  L.  var.  dccipiens  (Thuill.).  Waltham  11  ill ; 
border  of  Duncton  Common,     Too  commonly  connected  with  the 
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type  by  intermediates  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  under  C.  Jacea, 
as  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams  bas  done. — C.  Scabiosa  L.  Graff  bam ; 
Upwaltbam. 

Cichormm.  Intyhas  L.     Near  Sutton. 

Picris  hieracioides  L.  Heysbott ;  Graff  bam  ;  railway-bank, 
Selbam. — P.  echiuides  L.  Abundant  in  copses  on  tbe  gault,  Laving- 
ton ;  Graffbam. 

Crepis  taraxacifolia  Tlmill.  Abundant  on  the  sbingles  between 
Pagbam  and  Selsey  ;  flowering  early,  and  soon  disappearing.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  it  is  native  here. 

Hieracium  murorum  L.  var.  pellucidum  Laest.  Railway  cutting, 
a  little  west  of  Petwortb  Station.  —  H.  rigidum  var.  acrifolium 
Dablst.  Selbam  ;  Graffbam  ;  Lavington  ;  Burton.  Frequent  on 
tbe  sand.  —  ■•'H.  cantianum  F.  J.  Hanb.  Between  Graffbam  and 
Heysbott ;  Selbam  ;  near  Lower  Barn,  Lavington.  New  to  Sussex. 
— H.  boreale  Fr.  Graffbam ;  Selbam  ;  Lavington  ;  Burton. — 
H.  umheUatum  L.  Graffbam  ;  Arabersbam  and  Duncton  Com- 
mons :  usually,  if  not  always,  tbe  var.  coronopiJhliHin  (Bernb.). 

Hypochceris  glabra  L.     Sandy  field  near  Lower  Barn,  Lavington. 

Taraxacum  erythrospermiiia  Andrz.  Ambersbam  Common  ; 
Coates  Common. — T.  palnstre  DC.  var.  udum.  (Jord.).  Plentiful 
near  Burton  Ponds  ;  downs  above  Graff'bam — probably  common. 

Lactuca  muralis  Fresen.     Lavington  ;  Graff'bam. 

Jasione  montana  L.  Frequent  on  tbe  sand;  e.g.  about  Graff- 
ham,  Duncton,  Coates,  and  Lodsworth. 

Phyteima  orbicnlare  L.  Sparingly  on  Duncton  Down  and  at 
Graffbam. 

Campanula  glomerata  L.  Waltbam  Down  ;  Rectory  meadow, 
Graffbam. 

Specularia  hybrida  L.     Norwood,  Lavington. 

VacciniumMyrtilliis  L.  Plentiful  from  Ambersbam  Common  to 
Duncton  Common. 

Pyrola  minor  L.     Fir-wood  near  Graff'bam. 

Hypopitijs  Monotropa  Crautz.  Behind  Lavington  Church,  abun- 
dant ;  Graffbam  and  Heysbott,  sparingly. 

Statice  rari flora  Drej.  In  profusion  and  very  fine  at  Bosbam. 
I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Linton  is  right  about  bis  S.  Limonhtm  x 
rariflora,  which  only  occurs  where  the  two  species  grow  together  ; 
approaching  now  one  parent,  now  the  other,  and  always  readily 
separable  from  both,  when  living.  S.  Limonium  L.  var.  pyramidalis 
Syme  occurs  here,  but  is  much  less  plentiful  than  tbe  type. 

Primula  acaulis  x  veris.  The  "oxlip"  is  common  at  Graffbam 
and  Lavington,  principally  on  the  gault.  Dr.  Arnold  calls  it 
"  P.  caulescens,"  but  there  is  a  true  var.  canlescens  of  P.  acaulis. 
East  Dean  Wood  is  locally  noted  for  its  white  primroses. 

LysimacJiia  Nummidaria  L.  Clay  copses,  Lavington ;  near 
Lodsworth. 

Centunculus  minimus  L.     Ambersbam  Common. 

Blackstonia  pcr/oliata  Huds.      Graff'bam,  on  tbe  gault ;  scarce. 

Erytknm  pnlchclla  Fv.  Pagbam;  Wittrock's  "forma  subelon- 
gata,"  I  believe. 
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Gentiana  Avuirella  L.  Common  on  the  downs,  wherever  I  have 
been. 

[Limnanthemum  pdtatnm  S.  P.  Gmel.  Extinct  on  Duucton 
Common  ;  the  pond,  evidently  artificial,  burst  its  dam  a  good  many 
years  ago.] 

C ynoijlossum  officinale  L.     Teglease,  towards  Dimcton  Down. 

yiijosotis  repens  L.  Graffham.  —  M.  collina  Hoffm.  Coates 
Common  ;  South  Ambersham;  Helbam. — M.  vemiculor  Keichb.  var. 
Balbisiana  (Jord.).  Roadside  near  Wibling's  Farm,  Graffham  ; 
extremely  scarce,  growing  with  the  type. 

Lithospermum  officinale  L.     Duncton  Hill ;  near  Sutton. 

EchiiiDi  vulgare  L.     Coates. 

Volvuius  Soldanelld  Junger.  I.  Clymping  Sands.  I  could  not 
find  it  on  the  Littlehampton  side  of  the  Arun ;  so  this  is  probably 
the  station  mentioned  in  Sussex  Flora. 

Cuscuta  Trifolii  Bab.  Coast,  Pagham,  on  broom  and  Lotus ; 
unbroken  downs  above  Sutton,  on  Lotus  and  various  other  plants. 
Though  this  is  usually  an  imported  species  in  clover-fields,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  aboriginal  in  these  two  stations  ;  the  surround- 
ings render  its  accidental  introduction  most  improbable.  Mr. 
Bennett  writes  : — "  It  seems  that  we  must  admit  this  as  indigenous. 
I  have  once  seen  it  in  Surrey,  on  Lotus,  &c.,  where  it  was  very 
difiicult  to  say  otherwise — still,  it  may  have  had  clover  growing  at 
some  time  near."  Mr.  C.  P.  Hurst  has  recently  detected  this 
species  near  the  Wexford  Station  for  Diotis ;  I  know  something  of 
that  neighbourhood,  and  cannot  doubt  its  being  native  in  such  a 
remote  and  barren  tract. 

Verhascuui  Lychnitis  L.  var.  album  Mill.  Truly  wild  near  Made- 
hurst  and  Slindon  ;  the  flowers  dry  brownish  pink.  One  fine 
specimen  of  V.  Lychnitis  x  T/ia/isus  occurred  with  the  parents. —  V. 
niynim  L.     Coates ;  Lavington  ;  Graffham. 

Linaria  repem  Mill.  Pagham,  Hec.  E.  0.  Edyell.  I  failed  to 
find  it  there. 

AiitinhinuDi  Orontiuui  L.  Norwood,  Lavington. 
^Scrophularia  ohlowjifolia  Loiscl.  Combe  of  the  downs,  between 
Graffham  and  Lavington,  abundant ;  pond,  a  little  south  of 
Chichester.  Leaves  pale,  clear  green,  much  longer  than  in  S. 
cinerea  Dum.,  which  has  them  greyish  and  rather  metallic  in 
texture,  the  scale  being  entii-e,  not  emarginate ;  the  latter  is  the 
common  water-figwort  in  Dist.  L,  and  occurs  at  Pulborough  and 
Amberley  in  Dist.  IL 

Veronica  polita  Fr.  var.  yrandijlora  Bab.  Plentiful  in  culti- 
vated land  at  Bosham ;  the  type  also  abounds  there,  and  at 
Graffham,  Selham,  Coates,  &c. —  V.  montana  L.  Graffham;  Lods- 
worth. 

Euphrasia  Uosikoviana  Hayne.  Ambersham  and  Midhurst  Com- 
mons.—"/'>'.  Kerneri  Wettst.  {teste  Townsend).  Abundant  on  the 
open  downs,  from  Bignor  to  Cocking  ;  always,  I  believe,  an  un- 
usually small-flowered  form.  —  E.  nemorosa  Pers.  Frequent.  By 
Petworth  Station  ;  roadside,  Lavington  Common  ;  downs  above 
Ueyshott,  kc. 
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■''Bartda  viscosa  L.  Pagham,  in  two  stations  over  lialf  a  mile 
apart ;  known  to  Mr.  Edgell  for  several  years. 

■•'■  lihinantkm  stenophyllus  Schur,  pro  var.  {Alectorolophus  stenophyllus 
Sterneck).  Downs  above  Sutton  ;  discovered  by  Mr.  Linton,  who 
also  found  it  between  Barlavington  and  Upwaltham.  New  to 
Sussex,  and  not  previously  known  for  the  South  of  England;  a 
very  marked  plant  indeed. 

"  Utriculana  neglecta  Lehm.  II.  Amberley  Wild  Brooks  ;  de- 
tected in  flower  by  Mr.  Linton.  New  to  Sussex.  We  also  found 
U.  vulijaris  L.  blooming  in  profusion  on  the  dried-up  mud  of  a  ditch 
close  by. 

Mentha  arvensis  L.  var.  prcBcox  (Sole).  II.  Ditch  near  the 
Arun,  below  Pulborough  ;  so  named  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Linton, 
and  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Bennett.  M.  arvensis  x  hirsuta  {M.  sativa  L.) 
is  frequent  by  the  river,  between  Pulborough  and  Amberley. 

Calamintha  Clinopodium  Spenn.  Lavington  ;  Grafi'ham  ;  Hey- 
shott ;  Upwaltham,  &c.  C.  arvensis  Lam.  is  quite  common  on  the 
chalk  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Melissa  officinalis  L.  Roadside,  The  Marsh,  Graff  ham  ;  not  far 
from  an  old  cottage. 

Nepeta  GlecJioiiia  Benth.  A  pretty  form  with  rose-coloured 
flowers  occurs  for  some  distance  on  a  roadside  bank  uoar  Sutton. 

Galeopsis  Ladamnn.  All  the  plants  that  I  have  met  with  be- 
long to  G.  angustifolia  Ehrh.,  which  is  frequent  in  chalky  fields, 
and  grows  on  the  shingles  between  Pagham  and  Selsey.  G. 
TetraJdt  L.  is  not  uncommon  in  Dist.  I. 

Laminm  amplexicaulc  L.  Sandy  fields,  Lavington  and  Selham. 
— L.  Galeobdolon  Crantz.  Frequent  on  the  chalk  hills  ;  Lodsworth, 
on  the  sand. 

Cheiiopodium  polyspermnm  L.  Shore  of  Chichester  Harbour, 
opposite  Birdham  ;  Aldwick  (both  type  and  var.  cijmosuui).  —  (J. 
iimralc  L.  Sidlesham  ;  C.  ntbruni  L.  also  occurs  here. — "C.  botry- 
udes  Sm.  On  saline  mud,  near  the  golf-links,  Clymping.  New  to 
Sussex. — "0.  ylauciim  L.     Farmyard,  Graff  ham.      New  to  Sussex. 

Atriplex  hastata  L.  About  Emsworth  and  Tlioruey  ;  between 
Fittleworth  and  Petworth.  —  A.  deltoidea  Bab.  Abundant  at  Bos- 
ham;  Aldwick;  Graff  ham.  It  may  be  "very  common"  on  the 
south  coast,  but  I  much  doubt  its  being  so  inland. — A.  Babinytonii 
Woods.  In  profusion  on  the  shingles  about  Pagham,  [A.  nitens 
Schk.     Rubbish-heap,  Fishbourne  Mill,  Rev.  E.  Ellman !.] 

Salicurnia  stricta  Dum.  Abundant  at  Emsworth  ;  Thorney, 
Bosham,  &c.  This  is  the  plant  figured  as  *S'.  herbacca  in  E.  B. 
ed.  3  ;  it  is  most  distinct,  and  of  a  clear,  bright,  somewhat  trans- 
lucent green,  fading  to  yellowish  green  in  fruit.  I  have  never  seen 
any  red  tinge  about  it. — S.  ramosissima  Woods.  A  plant  which 
must,  I  think,  be  placed  here  is  abundant  near  Pagham  (towards 
Selsey),  and  occurs  in  Thorney.  This  and  the  following  were 
described  by  Woods  as  species  (not  varieties,  as  in  the  London 
Cataloyne,  ed.  9).  —  ''■'S.  pusilla  Woods.  In  two  or  three  places 
south  of  I3osham — just  the  Hayling  plant ;  Pagham — a  bright  red 
form  or  autumnal  state,  which  Mr.  Townsend  agrees  with  me  in  so 
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naming.  New  to  Sussex,  I  believe;  always  erect.  —  S.  apprcssa 
Dura.  Pagham,  abundant ;  about  a  mile  south  of  Boshani  ; 
Thorney,  locally  plentiful.  Though  usually  rather  a  small  plant,  I 
have  seen  luxuriant  specimens  fully  15  in.  long  by  9  broad. — '■•'S. 
liijnosa  Woods.  Gravelly  shores  about  Bosham  ;  in  great  abundance 
on  the  west  coast  of  Thorney.  Apparently  new  to  Sussex,  but 
doubtless  confused  with  8.  radicans  Sm.  Mr.  Bennett,  after  col- 
lecting it  with  me  at  Bosham,  wrote  that  he  considered  it  "  at  least 
a  good  subspecies  " ;  personally,  I  am  disposed  to  give  it  full  specific 
rank,  the  habit  being  so  different.  The  identification  with  S.fruti- 
cosa  L.  (wliich  has  tubercled  seeds)  in  Fl.  Hants  can  hardly  stand, 
though  it  tends  in  tbat  direction. 

Salsola  Kali  L.     Thorney  ;  very  scarce. 

Pohj(jonum  duDU'torum  L.  Hedge  near  Heyshott,  Bnijers  sp. — 
P.  Raii  Bab.  Clymping  Sands.  —  P.  luarit'nnuin  L.  is,  I  fear,  now 
lost  at  Bognor. — P.  minus  Huds.  II.  North  Stoke.  P.  macidatmn 
Trim.  &  Dyer.  Ditch  near  Bosham  Station.  Not  mentioned  in 
Sussex  Flora;  but  recorded  in  Top.  Bot.  for  v.-c.  13. — P.  liistorta  L. 
Meadow  near  the  post  office,  Graffham  ;  meadow  near  Fishbourne 
Mill. 

Euphorbia  platypliyllos  L.  Field  border,  Graffham  ;  one  fine 
plant. 

Populus  tremula  L.     Jays  Furze,  Lavington,  &c. 

Neottia  Ni(his-avis  Rich.     Heyshott ;  Grafl'ham. 

Cephalanthera  pallens  Rich.     Graffham  ;  Lavington. 

Epipactis  latifoUa  All.  Plentiful  and  very  fine  on  the  wooded 
downs  above  Graffham. — E.  violacea  Boreau.  Grounds  of  Friday's 
Hill  House,  Fernhurst,  1900,  Britten  sp. 

Urchis  jii/raiiiidalis  L.  Graft'ham  ;  between  Dunctou  Hill  and 
Upwaltbam,  scarce.  —  0.  iitaculata  L.  subsp.  '■cricetoruin  Linton. 
Swamp,  south  of  Graffham  Common  (named  by  Mr.  Linton) ;  the 
chalk  plant  is  typical  maculata. 

Oplinjs  apifera  Huds.     Graffham  ;  very  rare. 

Herminium  Monorchis  R.  Br.     Downs  above  Sutton. 

Uahenaria  viridis  R.  Br.     Graft'ham  Down. 

Iris  fcctidissi))ia  L.  Wood  above  Barlavington.  The  only  form 
of  /.  Pscudacorus  L.  that  I  liave  met  with  is  var.  acurifdnin's  (Bor.). 

Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus  L.     I.  Graffham.     II.  Billingshurst. 

Galanthus  nivalis  L.  Stream-sides  near  Graffham,  lookinc;  like 
a  native.  I  have  never  before  seen  such  a  satisfactory  station  in 
this  part  of  England. 

Poli/ijonatuni  )uuUijloru)ii  All.  I  can  confirm  the  old  Graffham 
record ;  and  Mr.  Edgell  informs  me  that  a  wood  near  Heyshott  is 
full  of  it. 

Allium  ursi)iuin  L.  Abundant  by  the  stream  between  Lods- 
worth  and  Selham  ;  wooded  downs  near  Cocking,  Pleyshott,  and 
Graffham. 

Luzuln  Forsteri  DO.  Lavington;  Petworth  ;  Lodsworth,  &c. — 
L.  Forsteri  x  vernalis  {L.  Borreri  Bromf.).  Graft'ham;  Midhurst ; 
Lodsworth. — L.  luaxiuia  DC.  Copse  and  railway-banks  east  of 
Petworth  Station,  in  plenty. 
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Tifplm  anyusUfolia  L.  Barnett's  Mill,  between  Selham  and 
Lavingtou ;  pond  by  the  railway,  between  Midhur?t  and  Cocking. 

Spmyaninm  ramosum  Curt.  var.  miciocarpum,  Neimi.  II.  Amber- 
ley  Wild  Brooks. — *<S.  nc(jlectum  Beeby.  Barnett's  Mill ;  Bosliam. 
— S.  simplex  Huds.     II.  Amberley  Wild  Brooks. 

Lemiia  trimlca  L.  I.  Sidlesham.  II.  Amberley.  —  L.  cjihha 
L.  Sidlesham.  —  L.  polyrrhiza  Jj.  I.  Graff  ham  ;  Birdham.  II. 
Greatham. 

■•'Wolffia  Michelii  Schleid.     II.  Ditch,  a  little  west  of  North  Stoke 
Church  ;  an  interesting  addition  to  the  Sussex  list. 

■'Alisma  lanccolatiaii  With.     Birdham  and  Earnley ;  near  Sidles- 
ham.    A  good  subspecies,  I  believe. 

Butomus  xunbellat.us  L.     II.  Amberley  Wild  Brooks. 

Triglocldn  palustre  L.     Graft'ham  ;  Pagham. 

Potamofieton  puli/(/o}iifoliHs  Pour.  I.  Graff  ham.  II.  Amberley 
Wild  Brooks.  —  P.  alpinus  Bsilh.  II.  Pool  near  the  Arun,  above 
North  Stoke.  —  P.  perfoliatus  L.  II.  In  the  Arun  below  Pul- 
borough.  —  P.  interruptus  Kit.  In  the  Bother,  from  Selham  to 
Fittleworth. 

Paippia  rostellata  Koch,     Salt  pools,  Pagham  ;  Thorney. 

Zannichellia  peclunculuta  Keichb.     Ditch  near  Clymping. 

Zostera  marina  L.  var.  anf/ustifulia  Hornem.  Thorney.  —  Z. 
nana  Roth.     Abundant  about  Bosham  ;  Pagham,  scarce. 

Eleocharis  acicularis  R.  Br.     II.  Ditch,  Amberley  Wild  Brooks. 

Carex piilicaris  h.  Graffham  Common;  Midhurst  Common. — 
C.  remota  X  vulpina  [C.  axillaris  Good.).  Aldwick  ;  Earnley.  —  C. 
acuta  L.  I.  Old  Park,  Laviugton ;  Selham ;  Fittleworth.  A 
peculiar  form  grows  by  the  pond  at  Bignor  Park,  of  which  Pfarrer 
Kiikenthal  writes  : — "  No.  2610  is  the  form  of  C,  acuta  which  I 
have  designated  as  var.  g  sphcerocarpa  Uechtr.  At  least  it  comes 
very  near  to  that."  II.  Abundant  by  the  Arun,  between  Pul- 
borough  and  Amberley. — C.  pendula  Huds.  I.  Exceedingly  plenti- 
ful on  the  gault  from  Graffham  to  Bignor.  II.  West  of  Horsham. 
— C.  strigosa  Huds.  Jays  Furze,  Lavington,  Salmon  sp.  —  C.  laxi- 
gata  Sm.  Swamp,  south  of  Graffham  Common ;  one  luxuriant 
specimen  was  nearly  6  ft.  high. — C.  binercis  Sm.  Coates  Common; 
Graffham  Common.  —  C.  distanslj.  In  profusion  near  Pagham, 
towards  Sidlesham  and  Selsey,  together  with  plenty  of  C.  extensa 
Good. — G.  (Jideii  Ehrh.  var.  cedocarpa  And.  {jlava,  minor,  Towns.). 
Lavington  ;  Graffham. — C.  Jurta  L.  By  a  pond  at  Sutton  Cottage, 
near  Coates,  the  form  with  glabrous  leaves  and  glumes  [C.  hirta;- 
formia  Pers.)  is  very  marked  at  the  water's  edge ;  but  it  merges 
imperceptibly  into  the  type,  and  is  apparently  a  mere  state,  —  C. 
Pseudo-cyperus  L.  Barnett's  Mill. —  C.  acutiformia  Ehrh.  Burton 
Ponds  ;  common,  I  believe,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rother. — C.  rostrata 
Stokes.  Burton  Ponds.  —  C.  vesicaria  L.  Pond,  Bignor  Park ; 
Selham ;  Fittleworth. 

Spartina  Tomisendi  H.  &  J.  Groves.  Abundant  at  intervals 
from  the  head  of  Bosham  Channel  right  round  to  Fishbourne,  and 
in  Thorney ;  unquestionably  a  true  native.  This  has  evidently 
been  confused  with  S.  stricta,  which  is  very  local ;  I  have  seen  it 
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in  two  or  three  places  uear  Bosham,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Thoruey,  south  of  the  church. 

Homalocenchnis  onjzoides  Miegev.  [Leersia  ori/zoidcfi  Sw.).  II.  The 
scarcer  form  with  exserted  panicles  occurred  by  the  Arun  below 
Piiiborough  and  near  North  Stoke;  as  well  as  at  Amberley  Wild 
Brooks,  where  this  species  is  abundant. 

MiliuDt  eff'u.'sHm  L.  Frequent  in  copses  on  the  gault;  Graffham; 
Lavington ;  Burton;  Sutton. 

Fhleum  arenarium  L.  Clymping  Sands.  Alopecunts  hulbosus 
Gouau  grows  in  a  neighbouring  salt  marsh. 

Puli/po'/on  )iionsptiiin><i.'iDesL  At  the  north-west  end  of  Thorncy 
this  occurs  by  some  old  clay-pits  full  of  water,  and  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  some  algae.  The  stems  droop  in  September,  and 
the  seeds  germinate  on  the  surface  of  this  mass,  while  still  in  situ  ; 
thus  forming  groups  of  semi-fioatiug  plants,  which  flower  in  this 
position  the  following  year. 

Apera  Spica-veiUi  Beauv.  Sandy  fields  near  Lower  Barn, 
Lavington  ;  and  between  Graffham  and  Heyshott. 

Ammopldla  anindiiiacca  Host.  Clymping  Sands;  Aldwick  to 
Pagham. 

Arena  pubescens  Huds.  Downs  above  Sutton,  &c.  ;  probably 
not  uncommon. — A.  striiiosa  Schreb.  Littleton  Farm,  near  Up- 
waltham  ;  rather  plentiful  last  summer  in  a  cornfield. 

Kueleiia  cristata  Pers.  Waltham  Hill  ;  Graffham  Down. 
Frequent  on  the  chalk  hereabouts,  I  think. 

Mulinia  vaiia  Schrauk.  Ambersham,  Graffham,  Lavington, 
and  Coates  Commons. 

I'ua  neinoialia  L.  Lodsworth  ;  Graffham.  —  P.  pratensis  L. 
var.  carulca  (Sm.).  Exceedingly  well-marked  between  Aldwick 
and  Pagham. 

Ghjceria  Jlnitans  x  plicata  {G.  pedicellata  Towns.).  Between 
Chichester  and  Birdham  ;  Rother  Valley,  near  Petworth.  —  G. 
plicata  Fr.  Bosham  ;  Earnley  ;  Birdham  ;  Graffham  ;  Petworth  ; 
Fittleworth,  &c.  —  '^'G.  declinataJjvch.  II.  Pond  near  Greatham, 
towards  Amberley.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  this  is  a  good  species, 
or  subspecies,  nearest  to  G.  jdicata,  but  distinguishable  by  its 
smooth  sheaths,  prostrate  habit,  glaucous  hue  (constant  through 
the  winter),  &c. 

Ft'stnca  rottbielliuides  Kunth.  Clymping  Sands;  Aldwick. — 
J'',  tivina  L.  var.  capillata  Hack.  Coates  Common,  &c.  —  /•'.  pia- 
tcmis  X  Lolium  perenne  (/<'.  loliacea  Curt.).  Meadow  uear  Shopham 
Bridge. 

llrdiHiis  srraliiiKs  L.  var.  vclntinus  (Schrad.).  l~5arley-ficld, 
Lavington;  introduced  with  the  crop. — JJ.  cuininatatns  h.  Native 
in  meadows,  Rother  Valley  ;  frequent  in  sown  grass-fields  on  the 
lighter  soils. 

J;ir(j})i/)(in  ucutniii  II.  &  S.  In  profusion  about  Pagham  and 
Sidlesham  (named  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Linton);  Earnley;  Jiosham. 
— A.  junceum  Beauv.     Aldwick  ;  Pagham  ;  Clymping  Sands. 

LepturuH  jilifonnis  Trin.  Brackleshani  Bay,  near  Earnley  ;  very 
fine.     I  have  a  specimen  sixteen  inches  high. 
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Hordeiiiii  viarmum  Huds.  Locally  abundant  between  Sidlesliam 
and  Pagliara ;  Selsey. 

*El!/mus  arenadus  L.     Between  Aldwick  and  Pagbam ;  in  some 
quantity  for  a  sbort  distance,  but  it  did  not  flower  last  year, 

Aspleniam  Adiantuvi-niijriuii  h.  Common  on  the  sand.  —  A. 
Trichowanes  L.     Lavington  ;  Graffbam. 

Lastnca  Filix-mas  Presl.  var.  paleacea  Moore.  lu  the  beech- 
woods  between  Graffham  and  Upwaltham ;  uncommon. — L.  spinu- 
losa  Presl.     Graffham. 

Opldoylosaum  vidgatum  L.    Meadow  above  the  Rectory,  Graffham. 

Chara  vulgaris  L.  var.  papillata  Wallr.     Ditch  near  Clymping. 


MOSSES     OF     CO.    LIMERICK. 
By  Eleoinora  Akmitage. 

The  mosses  enumerated  in  the  accompanying  list  were  collected 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  first  week  in  August,  1901.  The 
gatherings  were  chiefly  made  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  the  same  name.  The  localities 
explored  included  some  woodland  and  a  small  bog  and  two  low 
hills  on  the  Thornfields  estate ;  and  a  few  other  tracts  of  the 
rapidly  diminishing  bogland ;  a  small  ravine  at  Glenstal ;  some 
ground  adjoining  the  river  Maigue  in  the  demesne  of  Adare  Manor; 
the  banks  of  the  Mulkear  river  at  Annacotty  ;  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Shannon  where  it  flows  past  the  Hermitage  demesne  at  the 
picturesque  falls  of  Doonaas ;  the  small  volume  of  water  at  that 
season  flowing  between  instead  of  over  the  rocks,  and  exposing 
much  of  the  moss  flora  which  is  usually  submerged. 

The  geological  formation  is  mainly  carboniferous  limestone,  but 
the  two  small  hills,  Knock  Brack  and  Knock  Sentry,  are  of  basaltic 
rock.  The  time  of  year  was  unfavourable  for  mosses,  except  those 
growing  on  bogs  ;  the  season,  too,  was  unusually  dry. 

The  number  of  species  and  varieties  met  with  amount  to  107  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  kind  help  I  have  received  in 
naming  them  from  Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon,  Mr.  E.  C.  Horrell,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Wheldon,  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Binstead.  I  give  localities  for  the 
less  common  species. 

The  only  published  list  of  mosses  that  I  am  aware  of  which 
deals  with  this  county  is  a  short  one  in  the  "  Report  on  the  Botany 
of  South  Clare  and  the  Shannon,"  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Stewart  (Proc. 
Roy.  Irish  Acad.  1890),  which  includes  jointly  species  from  the 
three  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  and  is  therefore  not 
available  for  comparison. 

Sphagnum  subiiitens  var.  flavescens  Warnst.,  c.  fr.,  var.  versicolor 
Warnst.,  c.  fr.,  and  var.  violascens  Warnst.,  c.  fr.  —  S.  squarrosum 
var.  imbrication  Schimp.  and  var.  spectabile  Russ.,  c.  fr.  —  S.  cuspi- 
datum  var.  falcatum  Russ.,  c.  fr.,  and  var.  submersum  Schimp.,  c.  fr. 
— S.  inundatum  Warnst. — *S'.  Gravetii^&xn&i. — S.  rtt/esceHs  Warnst. 
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— S.  ci/tnhi folia  in  Wanist.,  c.  fr. — Var.  fuscoi/lauccscens  Warnst.,  c.  fr., 
and  var.  (jlaacescens  Wamst.  —  S.  papillo^tiDt  var.  nunnale  Warnst., 
c.  fr.     All  on  Tliorufields  Bog,  except  last,  Nenagli  Eoad  Bog. 

Catluuinca  undulata  Web.  &  Mohr. 

Pulijtrichum  (jracile  Dicks.,  c.  fr.  Tliorufields  Bog.  —  P.  com- 
mune L. 

Ceratodon  purpureus  Brid. 

DicJtoduntiiim  pelluciduiii.  Scliimp.     Gleustal. 

JJicrandla  lietcromalla  ScUimp. 

Campijlopus  jlexuosus  Brid. — C.  pijriformis  Brid.,  c.  fr.  Both  on 
Tliorufields  Bog. 

L'lcranum  Bonjeani  De  Not.  TLorufields  Bog.  —  D.  scoparium 
Hedw. 

Fistiidens  adiantoides  Hedw.  Sbady  wall  on  Knock  Brack. — 
F.  taxifulias  Hedw. 

Grimmia  apucarpa  var.  gracilis  Web.  &  Mobr.  Wall,  Kuock 
Seutry. — G.  pulvinata  Sni. 

lUiacomitrium  heteroatichwa  Brid. 

Pti/chomitriiim  pohjplitjilum  Fiirnr. 

Ilediviyia  ciliata  Ebrb.     Kuock  Brack. 

Tortilla  ambii/ua  Augstr.  Wall,  Annacotty. — T.  murcdis  Hedw. 
— Var.  rupestris  Wils. —  T.  subidata  Hedw. — T.  Ucvipila  Scliwaegr. 
T.  intermedia  Berk.     Adare. 

Barbnla  rubella  Mitt.  —  B.  tophacea  Mitt.  Annacotty.  —  B.  cij- 
lindrica  Scbiuip.  Annacotty  and  in  tbe  Sbannon.  —  B.  sinuosa 
Braitbw.  Near  tbe  river  at  Annacotty,  and  near  tbe  Maigue, 
Adare. — B.  yracilis  Scbwaegr.     Adare. — B.  uiujuicidata  Hedw. 

Weiaia  viriduki  Hedw. 

Cinclidotus  fuiitinaluides  P.  Beauv.,  c.  fr.  In  Sbannon  ;  and  by 
Mulkear  river  at  Aunacotty,  curiously  matted  with  luxuriant  growth 
of  innovations. 

Encalypta  streptocarpa  Hedw.     Walls,  Adare  village. 

Zyijudon  ririilisdinus  E.  Br.,  c.  fr.     On  trees  by  Shannon. 

Ulota  bruchii  Hornsch.,  c.  fr. —  U.  criapa  Brid.,  c.  fr. —  V.  phijL- 
lantha  Brid.     All  Thorufields  Wood. 

Orthutrichum  mxatile  Milde,  c.  fr.  Knock  Sentry.  —  O.  cupu- 
latiiiii  Hoffin.,  c.  fr.  Walls,  Thorufields.  —  Var.  ni(diim  Braitbw., 
c.  fr.  Walls  near  river,  Annacotty.  —  O.  ajjinc  Schrad.,  c.  fr. — 
0.  pulclicUum  Sm.,  c.  fr.     Thorufields  Wood. 

Funaria  hi/ijruvieti tea  Sibth. 

Aulacomnium  palustre  Schwaegr. 

Bhilonotis  calcarea  Schimp.  "Aquatic  form"  in  Shauuou 
(H.  N.  D.). 

Bri/iim  bimum  Schrcb.,  c.  fr.  Thorufields  Bog.  —  B.  pseudo- 
tri(juetrum  bchwaegr.  Garden-bill  Bog.  —  />'.  cces/iiticinm  L. — 
B.  capillure  L.  —  B.  muralc  Wils.,  c.  fr.  Wall,  Thorufields. — 
B.  ari/enteum  L.     On  Annacotty  Bridge. 

M)iiHm  uuilulatum  L. — M.  horniim  L. 

Funtinalis  antipijretica  L.  A  large,  handsome  form,  approaching 
the  var.  (/iiptntea. — F.  s(juamusa  L.     Both  in  bhannon  at  Hermitage. 

Crijplma  heteromalla  Mohr.,  c.  fr.  Trees,  Thornfields  Wood, 
Knock  Brack.  g  2 
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Neckera  crispa  Hedw.  —  N.  cumplanata  Hiibn.,  c.  fr.  Glenstal, 
and  fruitiug  on  a  shady  wall  of  the  ruined  Franciscan  Abbey, 
Adare. 

Fteryf/ophylliiin  lucens  Brid,     Glenstal. 

Porotrichum,  alupecurum  Mitt.     Under  water  in  Shannon. 

Leskea  pulycarpa  Ehrh. 

Anoiiwdon  viticulosits  Hook.  &  Tayl. 

Thuidiuin  tcanaiiscinum  B.  &  S.,  C.  fr.  —  T.  lecorjnitum  Lindb. 
Thornfields  Bog. 

Climacima  dendroides  W.  &  M.  Thornfields  Bog,  and  in  Shan- 
non at  Hermitage. 

Pleuropus  sericeus  Dixon. 

Brachythecium  rutabulum  B.  &  S.  —  B.  rivulare  B.  &  S.  The 
bright  green  form  of  this  moss  grew  in  the  Mulkear  river  at  Auna- 
cotty ;  but  in  the  Shannon  there  was  a  very  different-looking  moss 
with  deeply  plicate  leaves,  short  robust  growth,  whitish  yellow 
above,  and  brownish  green  below. — B.  popiileian  B.  &  S. —  B.  purum 
Dixon. 

Eurhynchium  prcElonyum  B.  &  S. — E.  tenellum  Milde.  Franciscan 
Abbey  walls,  Adare. — E.  circinatam  B.  &  S.  Shannon  banks,  near 
river  Maigue,  Adare ;  in  both  localities  this  moss  had  the  loosely- 
curled  habit  and  dull  yellowish  colour  which  make  it  almost  in- 
distinguishable to  the  naked  eye  from  Pseudoleskea  atrovirens  B.  &  S. ; 
a  specimen  gathered  at  Killaruey  was  bright  green,  and  grew  in  a 
dense  flat  tightly-curled  mat. — E.  striatum  B.  &  S.,  c.fr. — E.  nisei- 
forme  var.  atlanticnm  Brid.  A  large,  handsomely-coloured  variety 
in  the  Shannon. — E,  murale  Milde.     Wall,  Thornfields. 

Amblysteyium  serpens  B.  &  S.  — A.  varium,  Lindb.  Adare  ;  very 
rare  in  Ireland.  —  A.  Jilicinum  De  Not.  Damp  wall,  Thornfields. 
— Var.  Vallisclauscc  Dixon.     In  Shannon. 

Hypnum  riparium  L.,  c.  fr. — H.  adunciim  forma  yracilescens  Ren. 
This  rare  variety  is  small  and  slender,  soft,  yellowish  green ;  the 
leaves  have  very  short  wide  cells ;  it  grew  in  the  shallower  holes, 
Thornfields  Bog.  —  H.  fiuitans  L.  —  H.  exa7inulatum  var.  pinnatum 
Boul.  f.  stenopliylloides  Ren.  {fide  J.  A.  Wheldon).  Thornfields  Bog. 
— H.  commutatum  Hedw.  Under  water  in  the  Shannon  rapids,  a 
stout  dark  green  form  with  lighter  tips,  submerged,  denuded  at 
base,  encrusted  with  calcareous  mud.  —  H.  cupressiforme  L.  —  Var. 
resHpinatum  Schimp.  —  Var.  tectornm  Brid.  Walls,  Knock  Sentry. 
— H.  paliistre  L.,  c.  fr.  In  Shannon,  Hermitage.  There  were 
several  forms  of  this  variable  moss,  among  the  more  distinct 
being — (1)  a  handsome  form,  in  compact  tufts,  not  denuded,  with 
julaceous  branches,  leaves  dark  olive-green  below,  reddish  amber  at 
the  top  of  the  stems;  (2)  a  green,  scarcely  denuded  form,  with 
bright  green  falcate  secund  tips  ;  (3)  a  form  with  broader,  laxer 
branches,  denuded  at  base,  brownish  amber  ;  (4)  a  form  with  black, 
longly  denuded  branches  with  dull  orange-brown  or  greenish  brown 
tips,  in  large  straggling  masses,  and  fruiting. — H.  cordifolium  Hedw. 
Bogs. — H.  cuspidatum  L.,  c.  fr. 

Hylocomiiim  splendens  B.  &  S. — H.  squarrosum  B.  &  S. — H.  tri- 
quetrum  B.  &  S. 
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BRITISH    HAWKWEEDS    OF    THE    CERINTHOIDEA 

GROUP. 

By  Frederic  N.  Williams,  F.L.S. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  assiduous  workers  who  have 
expended  so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  detailed  examination  and 
critical  investigation  of  the  British  Hawkweeds  have  not  seen  their 
way  to  define  in  precise  terms  the  various  sections  in  which  the 
multifarious  and  variable  British  forms  may  be  grouped.  The 
comparison  of  a  series  of  Scottish  specimens  with  an  assortment  of 
specimens  collected  in  similar  stations  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Central  Europe,  would  doubtless  show  that  many  forms  now 
considered  dimotospecific  would  be  found  to  be  conspecific.  And 
were  the  sections  to  which  these  many  forms  may  be  referred 
succinctly  defined,  it  would  certainly  lead  to  a  satisfactory  reduc- 
tion of  species,  as  welcome  to  the  field-botanist  as  to  the  systematic 
compiler. 

Syme,  in  his  account  of  the  species  included  in  the  third  edition 
of  Rnglish  Botany,  implicitly  followed  the  views  expressed  in  Back- 
house's monograph,  and  complacently  remarks,  "  I  do  not  venture 
to  quote  continental  authorities,  as  in  many  cases  they  do  not 
divide  the  species  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Backhouse."  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  the  plodding  systematists,  they  do  not.  And  further, 
a  critical  examination  of  a  series  of  Continental  forms  would 
probably  tend  to  show  that  constituent  species  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered endemic  to  a  greater  extent  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  is 
the  case  in  other  genera  whose  concrete  units  are  so  protean  in 
character. 

The  critical  methods  of  Niigeli  and  Peter,  of  Burnat  and 
Gremli,  and  of  A.  Neilreich,  deviate  considerably  from  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Fries,  and  part  issue  in  the  value  they  assign  to 
groups  of  characters.  In  a  revision  of  British  CoDiposita  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  compare  the  subdivisions  of  groups  within  the 
family  or  the  genus,  as  carried  out  in  the  iioras  of  other  countries, 
in  which  the  plants  of  a  definite  area  are  enumerated,  an  area 
which,  owing  to  political  exigencies,  is  more  often  artificial  and 
unnatural  in  its  boundaries.  The  comparison  emphasizes  the 
existence  of  insular  prejudices  in  the  maintenance  of  a  pre- 
evolutionary  scheme  of  classification.  The  admirable  sot  of  British 
Hawkweeds  issued  by  Messrs.  Linton,  exhibiting  almost  a  complete 
series  of  British  forms  carefully  collected  and  mounted,  ofler  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  comparison  of  ]*]uropean  specimens,  and 
the  collation  of  their  descriptions  in  Continental  fioras. 

Among  the  British  species  of  Hierctcium  which  do  not  bear 
stolons,  the  Cerinthoidea  may  probably  be  considered  as  the  highest 
group.  The  headquarters  of  this  group  are  from  the  Cevennes  to 
the  Pyrenees.  To  include  what  appears  to  be  a  natural  series  of 
specific  forms,  it  may  be  defined  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Ckkintiioidka  Koch,  Syn.  fi.  Germ,  llelv.  ed.  2,  ii.  p.  520 
(1814);  Syn.  Deutsch.  Schw.  11.  au(l.  8,  p.  177H  (fasc.  12,  IKJJB)  ; 
Knijl.  d-  FrantI,  Natiirl.  Pfianzenf.  iv.  abt.  5,  p.  877  (IbOl). 
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Ehizoma  ad  collum  piloso-cristatum.  Caules  ssepe  breves, 
scapiformes  vel  paucifoliati,  oligocephali  glanduloso-pilosi.  Folia 
tenuia  valde  glauca,  oblonga  vel  elliptica,  pilis  elongatis  villosa, 
et  ad  petiolum  barbato-hirsuta ;  pilis  s?epe  denticulatis  nunquam 
phimosis.  Calathia  mediocriter  majuscula.  Eeceptaculi  alveoli 
ciliati.  Periclinii  squamre  niimerost'B  regulariter  imbricatse,  spira- 
liter  seriales,  baud  latfe,  interiores  plusminus  acutte,  parce  pilosfe 
sed  glandulosfe.  Liguls  speciosfe  luteae  vel  flavse,  apice  ciliatfe, 
ciliis  breviter  articulatis. 

Tbe  group  may  be  said  to  include  tbree  British  species, — 
H.  callistophyllum  Hanbury,  H.  anglicum  Fries,  and  H.  iricum  Fries. 

In  the  last  edition  of  tbe  London  Catalogue  nine  species  are 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  this  group,  nos.  917-925  inclusive. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  descriptions  witb  the  specimens,  the 
latter  five  should,  I  tbink,  be  transferred  to  tbe  Oreadea  or  Vulgata 
group.  In  H.  Clovense,  for  instance,  the  blotched  leaves  are 
scarcely  glaucous,  the  scales  of  the  involucre  are  broad  with  a 
velvety  indumentum,  and  the  ligules  are  not  ciliated  at  tbe  tip. 
In  spite  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hanbury  in  Jouni.  Bot.,  1892, 
p.  169,  I  tbink  that  many  field-botanists  will  consider  H.  cerinthi- 
forme  as  merely  a  form  or  variety  of  H.  anf/licum,  under  whicii  it 
was  first  placed  by  Backhouse.  This  was  the  plant  described  by 
Syme  as  H.  anglicum  var.  decipiens,  which  is  a  misleading  name ; 
as  in  De  Candolle's  Prodromm,  vii.  p.  230,  Frolich  relates  that 
H.  decipiens — i.e.  H,  ceriuthoidea  var.  decipiens  Monnier — is  the 
H.  cerinthoides  of  English  floras.  Seven  British  varieties  of 
H.  anglicum.  have  been  described  : — 

a  genuinum  Sgm.e,  Engl.  Botany,  ed.  3,  v.  p.  180,  t.  836  (1866). 

ft  acutifolium  Backh.,  Monogr.  Brit.  Hierac.  p.  37  (1856). 

7  jaculifolium  Hanbury,  in  Journ.  Bot.,  1892,  p.  168. 

^  longibracteatum  id.,  in  Journ.  Bot..  1889,  p.  75. 

£  calcaratum  Linton  fratt.,  in  Journ.  Bot.,  1901,  p.  105. 

^  amplexieanle  Backh,,  in  Bah.  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ed.  5,  p.  203 
(1862). 

■n  Hartii  =  H.  cerinthiforme  var,  Hartii  Hanbury,  in  Journ.  Bot. 
1892,  p.  169. 

In  grouping  the  British  species  of  the  subgenus  Archieracium, 
it  is  proposed  to  arrange  them  under  ten  sections  in  two  series : 
(1)  Phyllopoda  and  (2)  Aphyllopoda,  as  defined  by  Godet  and  some- 
what modified  by  Celakovsky.  These  are  preferable  to  the  artificial 
groups  of  Aurella,  Puhnonarea,  and  Accipitrina,  proposed  by  Fries. 
The  Phyllopodous  series  are  divided  into  the  two  subseries  of 
Trichophylla  and  Adenophylla,  on  the  character  of  the  leaves, 
whether  glaucous  and  invested  with  simple  non -glandular  hairs,  or 
green  and  invested  with  glandular  hairs.  The  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  Adolph  Scheele  in  LiniKea,  xv.  (1862),  of  grouping  the 
species  of  Archieracium  in  two  primary  series  of  Trichoclinica  and 
Gymnoclinica,  on  the  character  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  hairs 
in  the  pits  of  the  common  receptacle,  is  not  one  that  works  out 
very  well. 
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HELIANTHEMUM   BREWERI,  Planch. 
By  G.   Claridge  Druce,   Hon.  M.A.,   F.L.S. 

The  plant  bearing  the  above  name  was  discovered  by  Samuel 
Brewer  at  Holyhead  in  1726.  The  following  note  is  copied  from 
Solander's  transcript  of  Brewer's  "  Botanical  Journey  through 
Wales,"  which  is  preserved  in  the  National  Herbarium: — "Aug.  5. 
[1727J .  Received  from  the  reverend  Mr.  Green  the  undermentioned 
plants,  taken  from  the  same  places  in  Anglesea  as  we  did  the  last 
year,  but  now  in  a  better  state,  tho'  not  in  a  good  one,  being  too 
far  gone,  especially  the  Hdianthemums  (the  lesser  Cistus);  Hedge  or 
dwarf  Hyssop ;  wild  Rush  ;  little  seed  flower  ;  3  or  4  sorts  of 
Limo)nums  (Sea  Lavender).  The  small  annual  Helianthemum  from 
Holyhead  Mountain,  which  is  allmost  covered  over  with  it,  and  a 
good  quantity  of  seed  from  it.  it  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the 
South  End  of  the  Ridge  of  the  Mountain,  whereon  stand  the  Ruins 
of  an  old  Chappel.  N.B. :  it  is  that  part  of  the  Mountain  that 
lyes  remotest  from  the  Town  of  Holyhead,  to  the  S.W.  or  there- 
abouts. In  this  part  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  large  standing 
pool  of  water,  seldom  or  never  dry ;  and  if  you  walk  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  Mountain  W.  of  this  pool,  till  you  come  to  the 
South  end  of  it,  you  can  not  miss  the  plant ;  The  mountain  that 
it  grows  upon  is  called  Llccluhla,  which  lyes  between  the  Sea  and 
the  Lake  called  Lbjn  Mawr,  and  the  greatest  plenty  grows  upon 
the  highest  part,  where  there  is  a  heap  of  stones  partly  walled  in 
the  form  of  a  Circle." 

It  would  appear  that  Brewer  had  the  previous  year  sent  seeds 
of  the  plant  to  Sherard,  for  in  the  letter  of  Dillenius  to  Brewer 
(also  in  the  National  Herbarium)  we  find  one  written  Aug.  27, 
1727,  in  which  tlie  following  passage  occurs : — 

"Oat  of  your  seeds  Mr.  Sherard  had  one  plant  of  y®  Helianthe- 
mum but  did  not  flower  this  year  and  is  now  a  going  of.  Y"  leaf 
looked  very  like  to  y"^  Cistus  flore  pallido  &c.  Syn.  p.  342 :  this 
hath  a  pale  yellow  flower  with  a  dark  purple  spot  on  each  petalum 
in  y"  middle,  a  leaf  like  a  plaintain  and  hairy.  I  hope  you  have 
seen  and  gathered  it  in  a  good  state." 

In  the  Dillenian  herbarium  at  Oxford  there  is  a  specimen  of 
"Mr.  Brewer's  Helianthemum  from  Anglesey,"  doubtless  given 
by  tho  collector  to  Dillenius. 

Tlie  first  published  account  is  in  Hudson's  Flora  AnijlUa  (ed.  ii. 
p.  232,  1778)  as  Cistus  i/uttatus.  Curtis  {Flora  Lomlinensis,  fasc.  v. 
t.  33)  figures  under  the  same  name  a  bracteate  and  spotted-petalled 
plant,  which  may  bo  a  garden  specimen.  But  ho  does  not  toll  us 
whether  it  is  will  or  cultivated,  and  ho  alludes  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
as  a  locality,  evidently  mistranslating  "Insula  Mona  "  into  that 
name,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Smith  (E.  B.  t.  541),  who  says 
he  is  "obliged,  like  Mr.  Curtis,  to  have  recourse  to  a  garden" 
spechnen,  owing  to  the  fugacious  character  of  the  petals.  The 
figure  represents  an  ebracteate,   spotted-petalled  plant,   but,  like 
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that  in  the  Flora  Londinensis,  is  ahnost  certainly  not  of  Welsh 
origin,  as  the  leaves  are  longer  and  more  acute.  In  the  British 
Museum  there  are  the  following  MS.  notes  referring  to  the  localities 
of  H.  Brewed,  the  first  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  other  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Davies : — 

"  Anglesey.  Gadar  in  the  Parish  of  Llanvair  in  Cornwey  [sic] 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Island  facing  the  Skerries  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea  upon  the  rocks  where  the  soil  is  not  deep,  among  the 
Scilla  bifolia  and  Sedum  rubens  :  it  flowers  in  June.  Mr.  Williams  " : 
"  Cistus  guttatus  Fl.  Brit.  Holyhead  Mountain  and  Amlwch, 
i.e.  N.W.  of  the  village  among  Heath,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
great  copper  mine,  plentifully.     H.  Davies." 

In  Hooker's  London  Journal  of  Botany  (iii.  618,  1844)  Planchon 
describes  the  Anglesey  plant  as  a  new  species  of  Helianthemuw, 
which  he  calls  H.  Breiveri.  He  diagnoses  it  as  follows : — "Helian- 
themum(e  sectione  Tnheraria)  annuum  a  basi  ramosum  subdiffusum 
viscidulo-hispidulum,  pedicellis  bracteatis,  defloratis  subdeflexis, 
fructiferis  erecto-patentibus,  petalis  angustis  immaculatis,  stamini- 
bus  8-12,  seminibus  quam  in  H.  guttato  majoribus."  "  The 
straggling  mode  of  growth,  with  short,  numerous  and  dichotomous 
bunches  of  flowers,  the  existence  of  bracteas  even  to  the  upper 
flowers,  and  of  pedicels,  which  at  first  slightly  bend  down,  but  rise 
up  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  stand  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
to  the  axis  of  the  cluster,  such  were  the  characters,  which  at  a  first 
glance  suggested  the  idea  that  the  plant  was  specifically  distinct 
from  H.  guttatum."  The  presence  of  bracts  is,  he  says,  constant 
in  cultivation,  as  shown  in  the  figure  taken  by  Mr.  Wilson  from  a 
cultivated  example ;  and  he  considered  the  Auglesea  plant  specifically 
different  from  the  French  (juitatum  with  which  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. 

Syme  (Eng.  Bot.  ed.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  8)  treats  H.  Breiveri  as  a 
subspecies  of  H.  (jnttatum,  "the  chief  point  of  diflerence  being  the 
presence  of  strap-shaped  leafy  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel." 
Under  H.  guttatum  he  says  the  Jersey  plant  has  the  leaves  with 
stellate  pubescence  and  ebracteate. 

In  1890  I  visited  the  Anglesey  locality  near  Holyhead,  and 
found  plants  having  the  bracteate  flowers  of  H.  Breiveri,  but  with 
them  were  more  luxuriant  specimens,  quite  ebracteate ;  on  my 
return  I  submitted  them  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  who  named  them 
"typical  guttatum.'"  I  reported  this  in  this  Journal  for  1890 
(p.  315),  but  pointed  out  that  the  leaves  were  broader  than  those 
on  the  Jersey  plant,  and  in  the  Report  of  the  Bot.  Exch.  Club  for 
1892,  p.  355,  I  stated  that  I  thought  it  was  ebracteate  H.  Breiveri. 
In  his  Flora  of  Anglesey  and  Carnarvon,  p.  17,  Mr.  Griffith  says  "I 
have  sown  seeds  of  the  supposed  H.  guttatum  and  seeds  of  undoubted 
H.  Breiveri  from  the  same  place  in  rich  soil  in  my  garden,  with  the 
result  that  they  all  turned  out  to  be  the  same — viz.  H.  Breiveri." 

From  the  foregoing  statements  we  see  that  the  characters  given 
to  H.  Breiveri  both  by  its  original  describer  and  subsequent  writers 
will  need  amending ;  as  those  of  bracteate  inflorescence,  diffuse 
growth,  and  unspotted  petals  given  by  Planchon  are  found  to  be 
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inconstant.  The  larger  number  of  specimens  seen  by  me  in  1890 
and  1894  had  spotted  petals,  and  were  erect,  and  a  few  of  the 
larger  and  more  upright  i)lants  were  quite  ebracteate.  Still,  the 
Anglesey  plant  has  a  different  facies  from  the  H.  fnittatum  of 
Jersey,  the  leaves  being  broader  and  more  obovate,  and  of  a  more 
coriaceous  texture,  but  they  have  stellate  hairs  on  the  under 
surface,  a  character  mentioned  by  Syme  for  H.  f/uttatuw,  but  not 
referred  to  him  under  //.  Breweri,  and  I  think  it  to  be  a  good 
geographical  race. 

I  may  add  that  H.  Breweri  is  also  found  at  Three  Castle  Head, 
Co.  Cork,  and  in  Inishboffin  and  Inishark  (see  Cyb.  Hib.  ed.  2,  p.  41), 
and  //.  fiuttatum  is  also  said  to  grow  in  both  localities.  I  have 
seen  no  Irish  specimens  of  the  latter  plant,  but  I  am  assured  that 
both  occur.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  Irish  is  precisely 
identical  with  the  Jersey  plant. 
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Nomenclature  of  Strophanthus. — On  p.  161  of  the  last  number 
(xxxii.  pt.  i.,  2  May)  of  the  Botanische  Jahrhilcher  Dr.  E.  Gilg  raises  to 
the  rank  of  a  species  a  StropJuoithus  which  had  previously  been 
considered  as  of  varietal  rank,  and  adopts  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  earlier  of  two  varietal  names  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  plant.     His  entry  runs  as  follows : — 

"  S.  grandiflorus  (N.  E.  Brown)  Gilg. 

"  Strophanthus  retenianus  var.  (jrainUjJorHs  N.  E.  Brown  in 
Kew  Bull.  (1892)  p.  12G  ;  Hooker  f.  in  Bot.  Magaz.  t.  7390. 

"  S.  saniimtosus  var.  vcrnicosns  Pax  in  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrb.  xv. 
(1893)  p.  374  ;  Franchet  in  Nov.  Arch,  du  Museum,  3  ser.  v.  (1893) 
p.  284." 

The  year  assigned  to  first  publication  is  in  each  case  taken  from 
the  title-page  of  the  volume  in  which  the  names  appear ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Gilg  that  that  further 
investigation  was  necessary.  In  Beiblatt  no.  Gl  appended  to 
vol.  xxvi.  of  the  .lahrhi'icher  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  dates  at 
which  each  part  in  the  first  twenty-five  volumes  was  published ; 
from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  p.  374  of  vol.  xv.  is  included  in  the 
part  published  June  10,  1892.  Even  then,  however,  it  might  seem 
that  Mr.  Brown's  name  would  claim  priority,  as  the  number  of  the 
Kew  Bulletin  in  which  it  appeared  bears  on  its  front  the  date 
"  May  and  June,  1892  "  :  but  at  the  foot  of  the  page  will  be  found 
the  tell-tale  Stationery  Oflice  date  "  7/92,"  showing  that  the  number 
was  not  actually  pulfli.shed  before  July — it  may  of  course  have  been 
later,  for  the  issue  olhcially  dated  "  10/99"  was  not  issued  to  the 
public  until  August,  1901.  Dr.  Pax's  name,  therefore,  has  un- 
doubted priority  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  those  who  insist 
on  the  permanence  of  even  varietal  names  will  substitute  it  for 
S.  (jianiii/lorna, — James  Bkitten, 
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HelmmthnstacJnjs  zeylanica'  (3  pi.).— Gr.  Massee  &  E.  S.  Salmon, 
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T.,  'Plants  of  Mimasaka '  (cont.). — T.  Makino,  'Flora  of  Japan' 
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•  Bidrag  till  Kanuedomen  om  Blekinges  Hieraciumflora.' — E. 
Haglund,  Eriophorum  aquatile. 

Bot.  Zeitung  (16  March). — H.  Molisch, '  Ueber  localen  Blutungs- 
druck  und  seine  Ursachen.' — (10  April). — A.  Hassenkamp,  '  Ueber 
die  Eutwickelung  der  Cystocarpien  loei  einigeu  Florideen  (1  pL). 
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publication. 
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the  Chrysanthemum  '  (figs.  93,  94). 

Journal  de  Botaniqiie  (March). — L.  Guignard,  'Les  Daniellia  et 
leur  appareil  secreteur.' — Le  Renard,  '  Action  des  sels  de  caivre 
sur  le  rcnicillium  yUmcnm.' — A.  de  Coincy,  'Especes  critiques  du 
genre  Echinm.' — (April). — P.  Van  Tieghem,  'Subdivision  du  genre 
Ochna'  {OcJmdIa),  Porochna,  Dhdadiiim,  genn.  now.). — E.  Bor- 
net,  '  L'herbier  de  Lamarck,  son  histoire,  ses  vicissitudes,  son  etat 
actuel.' — F.  Guegnen,  '  Anatomie  du  style  et  du  stigmate  des 
Phanerogames.' 

Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  (xxxv.  244:  1  April). — N.  E.  Brown,  'Re- 
vision of  Hyperieophyllum  (1  pi.). — W.  B.  Hemsley,  'Flora  of 
Tibet  or  High  Asia  '  (map). 

New  Phytoloyiat  (19  Ap.  &  IG  May). — V.  H.  Blackman,  'Recent 
work  on  hybrids.' — ^F.  F.  Blackman  &  A.  G.  Tansley,  '  Revision  of 
Classification  of  Green  Algfe  '  (cont.). — (16  May). — E.  Sargant, 
'  Origin  of  seed-leaf  in  Monocotyledons.' 

Nuovo  Giorn.  Bot.  Ital.  ("Gennaio";  received  March). — L. 
Bnscaloni,  '  II  progetto  d'impianto  di  un  Istituto  botanico  intcr- 
nazionale  nell'  Amazonia.' — E.  Pons,  '  Revista  critica  delle  specie 
italianc  del  Atriplcx.' — F.  Cavorra,  '  Resistenza  fisiologica  del  Mi- 
crocoleiis  chluUDplastes  a  soluzioni  anistoniclie'  (1  pi.). — P.  Baccarini, 
'  Appunti  suUa  anatomia  delle  Epacridee  '  (1  pi.). 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (April  &  May). — R.  Wagner,  '  Roylea 
clryanx.' — (April). — H.  Sabransky  '  Zur  Flora  von  Tirol.' — A.  Jencic, 
'  Der  Bastfasern  der  Thymelttacef/;.' — J.  Velenovsky,  '  Plantfc  novas 
bulgaricne.' — J.  Freyn,  '  Plantfe  Karoanne  '  (cont.). — A.  Plitska, 
'  Zur  Teratologic  der  Compositen '  (1  pi. :  concl.). — F.  Bub.ik, 
•  I'jinigc  Compositen  bewohnende  Puccinien'  (concl.). — ]\Iay.  A.  T. 
Schmidt,  '  Anatomie  von  Cassyt/ia  /ilifuntiis.' — ,T.  v.  Sterneck, 
'  Zwei  neue  Alectondophiis- Avien.' — H.  P.  Sydow,  '  Einige  neuc 
Uredineen.' — E.  Hackcl,  '  Ncuo  Grilser.' — A.  Wildt,  '  Ueber  die 
Euphrasicn  Milhrcns.' — V.  v.  Borbas,  '  Primula  hrevifrons.' 

Ilhodora  (April). — B.  L.  Robinson,  '  Polyyonum  §  Aviculuria^ 
(1  pi.). — A.  Andrews,  '  llahcnaria  Ityperhorea,' 
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The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Naturalists' 
Field  Club  for  1901  contains  an  address  on  "the  Fungi"  by  the 
President  of  the  Club,  Dr.  C.  T.  Green,  followed  by  "a  preliminary 
index  of  local  fungi,  mainly  from  Wirral."  Dr.  Green  sends  us  a 
specimen  sheet  of  the  new  Liverpool  Flora,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  about  three  months  ;  it  presents  a  noteworthy  innovation 
in  that  each  species  is  figured,  in  most  cases  from  plants  growing 
in  the  district.  The  figures  are  carefully  drawn  and  characteristic, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  dissections  are  given ;  there  should 
also,  we  think,  be  some  indication  as  to  scale — in  the  pages  before 
us  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  novice  that  Semper  civ  urn  and 
Drosera  rotundifoUa  (which  stand  side  by  side)  are  not  of  the  same 
height.     The  book  will  certainly  be  cheap  at  5s. 

The  Report  mentions  the  death  of  Robert  Brown,  who  was 
born  at  Liverpool  on  the  27th  September,  1839,  and  died  there  on 
the  6th  April,  1901,  of  whom  Dr.  Green  sends  us  the  following 
particulars.  In  1870  he  became  a  member  of  the  Liverpool  Natu- 
ralists' Field  Club,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  botanical  referee 
(for  over  twenty  years)  and  president  (1896  to  1898).  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  revision  of  that  Society's  "Flora  of  Liverpool," 
the  second  and  third  Appendices  to  which  were  entirely  edited  by 
him.  He  also  energetically  assisted  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley  in 
collecting  material  for  the  present  "Flora  of  Cheshire,"  these 
services  being  gratefully  acknowledged  in  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence. Brown  next  turned  his  attention  to  a  projected  Flora 
of  Flintshire,  for  which  he  collected  many  notes  during  holiday 
rambles  in  that  county,  but  through  failing  health  and  lack  of 
support  the  project  was  abandoned.  Some  notes  on  Flint  plants 
from  his  pen  will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  1885,  pp.  357-360. 

The  great  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,  edited  by  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  previous  instalments  of  which 
have  been  noticed  in  these  pages,  is  now  completed  by  its  fourth 
volume.  To  this  the  editor  prefixes  an  interesting  account  of  the 
inception  and  execution  of  the  work,  written  in  the  characteristic 
and  attractive  style  which  distinguishes  his  literary  work.  The 
book  will  take  rank  as  a  standard  work  of  reference  on  horticulture, 
and  sliould  not  be  overlooked  by  botanists,  as  the  botanical  part, 
with  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  is  evidently  very  carefully  done. 
From  the  table  of  "  statistics"  we  learn  that  the  volumes  contain 
4357  articles,  2255  genera  and  8793  species  being  fully  described, 
in  addition  to  about  the  same  number  of  varieties  and  species 
incidentally  mentioned. 

We  have  received  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Theodore  Cooke's 
Flora  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  in  which  the  enumeration  is 
carried  on  from  SimamhacetB  to  the  end  of  Lcguminosa.  Sir  George 
King  gave  a  full  account  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  in  our 
last  year's  volume  (p.  392),  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  its  steady  progress,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  maintained 
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uutil  the  Flora  is  completed  :  the  undertaking  of  an  individual, 
although  more  arduous,  is  not  so  liable  to  hindrances  as  are  works 
by  several  hands,  or  those  which,  like  certain  colonial  floras,  are 
of  an  official  or  quasi-official  nature.  Three  new  species — 
Vitis  Wuodrown  Stapf  MS.,  Eleiolis  trifoHolata  T.  Cooke,  and 
Flenii)u/ia  nihjirieiisis  Wight  MS. — are  described,  and  Indiijofera 
Dalzdlii  supersedes  /.  trujnctra  Dalz.  non  L.  We  note  that  Dr. 
Cooke  restores  the  correct  spelling — Chukmssia — of  the  name  often 
printed  Chickrassia,  but  somewhat  inconsistently  retains  Scsbania 
in  preference  to  the  earlier  Sesbaii.  The  notes — e.  tj.  that  on 
Buchanania  Lanzaii  (p.  276) — show  much  care  and  research,  and 
the  book  is  a  scholarly  and  useful  addition  to  our  list  of  colonial 
floras.     The  date  of  publication  should  be  placed  on  each  part. 

George  Samuel  Jenman  was  born  in  the  south  of  England  on 
Aug.  24,  1845.  His  family  shortly  afterwards  went  to  the  south  of 
Ireland,  where  he  was  educated.  He  went  to  Kew  as  a  young 
gardener,  and  remained  there  until  1873,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Castleton,  Jamaica.  In 
1879  he  became  superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  at  George- 
town, British  Guiana,  which  post  he  continued  to  fill  in  an  eminently 
satisfactory  manner  till  the  time  of  his  death.  While  in  this  position, 
he  was  of  course  largely  occupied  with  developing  economic  resources, 
but  he  found  time  for  various  excursions,  during  which  he  made 
large  collections  of  plants,  both  phanerogams  and  ferns,  containing 
many  novelties  which  have  been  described  by  various  botanists. 
His  principal  botanical  work,  however,  was  among  the  ferns,  of 
which  he  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge.  His  first  paper  upon 
them — a  Supplement  to  the  Jamaican  Ferns,  recorded  in  Grise- 
bach's  Flora  of  the  West  Indies — was  published  in  this  Journal  for 
1877,  pp.  263-6,  with  additions  in  1879,  and  in  1881,  in  which  year 
he  issued  a  "  hand-list  "  of  the  ferns  of  the  island:  to  this  the  paper 
on  "Jamaica  Ferns"  in  this  Journal  for  1882  (pp.  323-27)  is  an 
appendix.  From  this  time  onward  he  published  numerous  descrip- 
tions of  new  species  in  this  Journal  and  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
In  1898  he  began  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Trinidad  Gardens  an  im- 
portant enumeration,  with  descriptions,  of  the  ferns  of  the  British 
West  Indies  and  Guiana ;  this  unfortunately  remains  incomplete, 
and  it  will  be  long  before  any  one  so  thoroughly  competent  will 
be  found  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Jenman  did  not  content 
himself  with  describing  novelties  or  working  up  recent  material ; 
during  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1885,  he  went  carefully  through 
the  ferns  of  Sloaue's  herbarium,  of  which  he  published  an  enume- 
ration in  this  Journal  for  1886  ;  and  he  sinnlarly  identified  and 
published  a  list  of  the  ferns  figured  by  Plumier  in  his  Tractatus  de 
Fiiicihiis  Americani.     He  died  at  Georgetown  on  February  28. 

Part  hi.  of  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Medley  Wood's  Xatal  Plants, 
which  has  just  appeared,  comprising  Phites  251-275,  represents 
plants  of  very  various  natural  orders.  Among  others  we  notice 
Aloe  natalensis  Wood  &  Evans  (Plate  258),  a  description  of  which 
will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  last  year  (p.  170)  in  a  reprint  from 
Mr.  Wood's  Pieport  of  the  Natal  Botanic  Gardens. 
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We  learn  fi-om  the  daily  press  that  a  new  botanical  post  has  been 
created,  which  will  be  filled  by  Sir  W.  Thiseltou-Dyer.  who,  it  is  said, 
Avill  retire  next  year  from  the  directorate  of  Kew  Gardens.  We  take 
the  following  from  the  Daili/  Chronicle: — "  Sir  William  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  who  now  becomes  '  Botanical  Adviser '  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  State,  has  been  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  He  began  his  working  career 
at  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  in  1868,  when  he 
was  twenty-five,  but  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  Kew  in  more  senses 
than  one  when  he  married  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  who  was  Director  of  the  famous  '  Gardens  '  from  1855  to 
1865.  Like  his  distinguished  father-in-law,  Sir  William  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  literature  of  botanical  science,  and  there  is 
probably  much  more  yet  to  come  from  him,  for  he  is  a  very  young 
man  for  his  years."  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  literary  contri- 
butions of  the  present  Director,  so  far  as  these  are  enumerated  in 
the  '  List  of  Kew  Publications '  reviewed  in  this  Journal  for  1897 
(pp.  100-103)  are  comparable  either  in  number  or  quality  with 
those  of  "  his  distinguished  father-in-law  "  ;  but  it  may  be  that  his 
comparative  leisure  will  result  in  the  production  of  work  which  will 
take  rank  with  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 

The  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Socictij  dated  April  1  (xxxv.  no.  244) 
contains  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  Hemsley  on  "The  Flora  of 
Tibet  and  High  Asia  ;  being  a  consolidated  account  of  the  various 
Tibetan  botanical  collections  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  together  with  an  exposition  of  what  is  known  of 
the  Flora  of  Tibet." 

Part  xxi.  of  Dr.  Braithwaite's  British  Moss-Flora  (London ; 
26,  Endymion  Road,  Brixton  Hill.  Vol.  iii,  pp.  129-168  ;  plates 
cix-cxiv.  Price  6s.)  brings  that  notable  work  near  to  its  com- 
pletion, for  only  two  more  parts  remain  to  be  issued.  The  present 
one,  which  appeared  in  April,  gives  us  the  two  final  genera  of  the 
Hypnece,  viz.  Helicudontium  and  Habrodon  (each  with  one  species), 
and  includes  most  of  the  Stereodontae,  viz.  the  genera  Mynrella  (two 
species),  Heterocludiiun  (two),  Hylocomlnm  (nine),  Cainpyliiun  (two), 
Ctenidium  (two),  Hyocomiiim  (one),  Ptilium  (one),  Sematophyllum 
(two),  and  Stereodun  (twelve,  unfinished).  Among  the  rarer  species 
are  Mynrella  tenerrima,  Hylocomium  pyrenaicuin,  Ctenidium.  procerri- 
mum,  Stereodon  Bamheryeri,  and  S.  revolutus.  The  differences  between 
the  closely  allied  species  S.  canariensis  and  S.  circinalis  are  made 
clear  in  the  text  and  plates.  Hypnuni  Sommerfeltii  is  ranged  as  a 
variety  under  the  exotic  Campyliuin  hispidulum.  The  Lindbergian 
system  of  nomenclature,  which  the  author  follows,  leads  to  the  con- 
cealment of  the  well-known  Hylocoinimn  splendens  and  //.  Sehreberi 
under  the  unfamiliar  and  confusing  names  H.  })roli/erum  and  H. 
parietinum. 

Parts  2,  3,  and  4  of  Dr.  W.  Migula's  new  German  Cryptogamic 
Flora,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  Thome's  Flora  von  Deutsch- 
land,  Osterreich  und  der  Schweiz  (Gera,  Reuss  j.  L. ;  F.  von  Zezsch- 
witz),  advance  the  work  from  p.  33  to  p.  128,  and  contain  plates 
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5-27.  Several  of  the  plates  are  coloured,  and  the  figures  all  appear 
to  be  truthfully  rendered.  They  chiedy  serve  to  illustrate  the 
diagnostic  characters  employed  in  the  keys  to  the  species,  which 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  book.  The  descriptions  are  short 
and  simple  ;  and  the  system  of  classification  is  the  well-known  one 
elaborated  by  Limpricht  in  his  Laubnwuse.  The  present  parts  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  AndreceacecB,  CleUtocarpea,  Weisiacece, 
DicranacecB,  and  Fottiacece.  The  work  promises  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  those  who  can  read  German  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  certain  errors  of  spelling  should  have  escaped  correction.  Thus 
we  note  OrtothrichacecB  (p.  45),  osniundiuides  (p.  81),  WanHtorfii  (p. 
105),  acciphijlla  (p.  121),  aajplnjlla  (p.  127).  These  errors  catch 
the  eye  the  more  readily  from  being  printed  in  a  conspicuous 
leaded  type. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linneau  Society  of  London,  on  April  17th, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Seward  read  a  paper  by  Miss  S.  0.  Ford  and  himself, 
"  On  the  Anatomy  of  Todca,  with  Notes  on  the  Affinity  and 
Geological  History  of  the  Osmundacete."  The  main  points  were  : 
(1)  the  investigation  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  Todca  as  repre- 
sented by  T.  harbara  and  two  of  the  filmy  species,  T.  superba  and 
T.  Injinenophylloidcs,  with  a  view  to  a  comparison  with  that  of 
Osmunda  ;  (2)  a  summary  of  the  geological  history  of  the  Osmun- 
dacete  and  Osmundaceous  characters ;  and  (3)  the  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  stelar  structures  of  Osmunda  and  Tudca. 
Todca  barbara  agrees  in  most  respects  with  0>nnanda  reyalu  in 
anatomical  features ;  in  T.  auperba  and  T.  hijinenophijlloidcs  the 
protoxylem  is  mesarch,  and  occasionally  almost  exarch.  In  T. 
hymenopldjlluidoi  the  authors  found  an  inner  endodermis  in  the 
stem,  characterized  by  its  sporadic  manner  of  occurrence  ;  in  the 
seedling  stem  no  trace  of  an  inner  endodermis  was  detected.  The 
authors  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  regarding  the  stele  of 
the  OsmundacesB  as  a  medullated  monostele,  and  were  unable  to 
agree  with  the  interpretation  recently  put  forward  by  Dr.  Jefi'rey 
and  Mr.  Faull, 

Old-Time  Gardens,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  is  an  extremely  pretty 
and  charmingly  illustrated  book  produced  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  in 
New  York,  and  published  over  here  by  their  representatives.  It 
has  a  distinctive  character  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  crowd 
of  books  about  gardens  which  have  been  produced  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  for  it  deals  mainly  with  American  flowers  and 
American  gardens,  and  the  illustrations  are  largely  taken  from 
photographs  of  these.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  popular  lore  and  of 
information  which,  although  not  strictly  botanical,  is  of  interest  to 
plant-lovers,  who  will  find  this  a  pleasant  and  readable  book. 

The  Moss  Kxchawje,  Ciub  Report  for  1902  has  recently  been 
issued,  and  bears  evidence  of  much  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
members.  Tlie  Club  now  consists  of  forty  members,  who  sent  in 
during  the  last  year  over  three  thousand  packets  of  mosses  and 
hepatics  for  distribution,  all  of  which  were  examined  and  the 
naming  confirmed  by  seven  of  the  older  members  of  the  Club  who 
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acted  as  referees.  The  report  is  somewhat  less  interesting  this 
year  than  in  previous  years,  having  been  cut  down  considerably  to 
reduce  the  expense  of  printing,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  fewer 
critical  plants  requiring  discussion  were  sent  in.  The  beginners' 
section — of  which  the  Secretary  is  now  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  F.L.S., 
Eock  House,  Harlech — has  had  a  fairly  prosperous  year ;  it  has  over 
forty  members,  less  than  half  of  whom  sent  in  any  plants  for  dis- 
tribution. Some  of  the  members,  however,  have  displayed  very 
gratifying  interest  in  the  section.  A  foreign  section  of  the  Club 
has  been  commenced  during  the  past  year,  and  promises  to  be  a 
useful  adjunct  to  the  general  work  of  the  Society.  Prof.  Barker 
has  acted  as  distributor,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Waddell,  M.A.,  Saintfield 
Vicarage,  Co.  Down,  continues  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary. 

We  have  been  asked  who  is  the  author  of  the  doggrel  lines — 

"  Nature  and  Art  to  adorn  the  page  combine, 
And  flowers  exotic  grace  our  uortliern  clime  " — 

which  have  appeared  on  the  title-pages  and  monthly  wrappers  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  series 
(vol.  71)  in  1845.     Can  any  reader  supply  the  information? 

The  Linnean  Society  has  been  taking  the  opinion  of  its  Fellows 
as  to  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Society.  The  result  has  not 
yet  been  published,  but  we  trust  it  will  result  in  the  obtaining  of 
the  sought-for  privilege,  although  we  think  those  interested  in  the 
movement  have  not  always  been  fortunate  in  their  spokeswomen. 

The  Nuovj  Giornale  Botanico  Italiano  (dated  January  and  issued 
in  March)  contains  an  account  by  Dr.  Buscalioni  of  his  efforts  to 
interest  botanists  in  the  scheme  for  establishing  an  international 
botanical  establishment  in  Brazil.  The  names  of  the  botanists 
consulted  in  England,  where  the  scheme  met  with  but  slight 
encouragement,  appear  in  forms  which  their  owners  will  hardly 
recognize:  "  Forster,"  "  Marshall  Word,"  "  il  prof.  Gr.  Murraw," 
"  il  Professor  Brettler  Farmer,"  and  "Sir  Tyselton  Dyer,"  who 
"  non  voile  interessarsi  in  alcun  modo  della  questione."  Dr. 
Buscalioni  considers  the  indifference  with  which  his  mission  was 
received  as  due  to  the  "  carattere  meticolosamente  riflessivo  e  poco 
proclive  di  rapidi  entusiasmi  del  popolo  inglese."  He  should  have 
been  here  on  "  Mafficking  Night  "  ! 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  May  24, 
Dr.  D.  H.  Scott  was  elected  Botanical  Secretary  in  succession  to 
Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson,  who  has  filled  the  post  with  much  satisfaction 
since  1880.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Society  is  not  to  lose 
Mr.  Jackson's  services;  he  now  becomes  "General  Secretary,"  in 
whicli  post  he  will  continue  the  general  work  hitherto  done  by  him 
as  senior  Secretary,  with  the  addition  of  the  duties  until  lately 
undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell, 
who  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  this  Journal.  The  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  will  contribute  an 
appreciation  of  the  deceased  botanist  to  our  next  issue. 
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ON     SOME     ALG^     FROM    HOT     SPRINGS. 

By  G.  S.  West,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(Plate  439.) 

The  vegetation  inhabiting  hot  waters  consists  principally  of 
blue-green  sAgse,  or  Mi/.vophf/cecB.  These  algae  are  of  particular 
interest  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  assist  in  the 
deposition  of  considerable  quantities  of  calcareous  travertine  and 
siliceous  sinter.  The  formation  of  rock-masses  by  the  agency  of 
algffi  living  in  hot  springs  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  with 
silica  has  been  ably  described  by  Weed"  from  observations  on  the 
geysers  and  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  U.S.A. 
He  likewise  gives  a  review  of  the  literature  on  the  vegetation  of 
hot  waters ;  and,  although  numerous  people  had  noticed  the  oc- 
currence of  algal  growths  in  such  situations,  up  to  that  time,  few 
careful  observations  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  specific 
nature  of  the  plants  which  caused  the  construction  of  hot'-spring 
deposits. 

In  referring  to  the  occurrence  of  hot-water  growths  in  such 
widely-separated  localities  as  Iceland,  the  Azores,  New  Zealand, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States,  Weed  remarks  that  "the  flora  is 
very  uuiform  in  character,  being  limited  to  a  few  groups,  and  the 
species  themselves  being  identical  to  a  great  extent."  This  I 
cannot  altogether  agree  with,  as  even  the  few  collections  from 
Iceland  have  a  fairly  diverse  character,  and  the  number  of  species 
is  not  small.  Schmidlef  has  recently  given  an  account  of  some 
algae  from  hot  springs  in  tropical  Africa  (temp.  40"  C),  and,  of  the 
sixteen  species  he  records,  only  two,  Phonnidium  laminosum  (Ag.) 
Gomont  and  MaatUjocladua  hnninosus  Cohn,  are  present  in  the 
collections  I  have  examined  from  Iceland.  Miss  J.  E.  Tilden]: 
has  also  specifically  examined  some  algte  from  the  geysers  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  U.S.A.,  and,  of  the  species  she  records, 
only  one,  Phormidinm  lawinosion  (Ag.)  Gomont,  is  present  in  the 
Iceland  material. 

The  highest  temperature  at  which  algfe  will  exist  is  said  to  be 
94-5°  C.  (200^  F.).  This  was  observed  by  Brewer§  in  California. 
From  Iceland,  85°  C.  (185'^  F.)  was  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
water  in  which  algae  were  collected.  These  alga3  living  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  85°  C.  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Diatoms,  fila- 
mentous, and  consisted  of  Vhormidium  aui/Hsiissinium  West  &  G.  S. 
West,    /'.  tenuc  (Menegh.)  Gomont,   and  Mastijodadus  laminosus 

'  W.  H.  Weed,  "Formation  of  Travertine  and  Siliceous  Sinter  by  tiie 
Vegetation  of  Hot  Springs,"  Rep.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  1887-88. 

+  W.  Sclimidle,  "  Uebcr  die  tropischc  afrikaniscbe  Tliermalalgonilora," 
Engler'8  Bot.  Jahrbiicliern,  1901,  Bd.  30,  Heft  2. 

J  J.  E.  Tilden,  "  On  some  Algal  Stalactites  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,"  Bot.  Gazette,  xxiv.  no.  3,  1897. 

§  W.  H.  Brewer  in  Amer.  Journ.  Science,  scr.  2,  xli. 
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Cohn.     This   I   believe   to   be   the   highest  temperature   at  which 
filamentous  algas  have  been  collected. 

I. — Alg^  feom  Hot  Springs  in  Iceland. 

Some  months  ago,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill,  of  the  Botanical  Laboratory, 
Cambridge,  most  kindly  forwarded  to  me  a  number  of  tubes  of  algae 
which  he  collected  in  hot  springs  in  Iceland  in  1900.  Some  of  them 
were  from  Hveravellir,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  others  were 
from  the  mountain  range  Kerlingarfoll,  and  one  was  from  the  hot 
stream  running  from  the  Great  Geyser.  The  collections,  which 
were  preserved  in  copper  lactate,  have  proved  to  be  very  interesting, 
consisting  mostly  of  filamentous  MijxophijcecB  and  numerous  small 
Diatoms.  Twelve  genera  of  green  and  blue-green  algae  are  repre- 
sented, and  amongst  the  most  abundant  was  Mastii/ocladus  laminosus 
Cohn,  an  alga  which  is  widely  distributed  in  hot  springs  all  over  the 
world.  An  undescribed  species  of  the  genus  Anlosira  was  also  in 
quantity,  and  other  algfe  of  note  were  OscUlatoria  proboscidea 
Gomont,  0.  nuinidica  Gomont,  and  Calothrix  parietina  Thuret, 
var.  thermalis.  Four  species  of  Desmids  were  observed,  three  of 
which  indicate  the  adaptation  of  distinctly  northern  types  to  life  in 
hot  water. 

The  first  mention  of  algte  from  hot  springs  in  Iceland  was  by 
Sir  William  Hooker,  who  visited  many  of  the  hot  springs  in  1809, 
and  found  several  species  of  '^  Confervce"  in  them;  later,  Berkley 
found  species  of  HuphaothiLv  in  collections  made  by  Baring- Gould 
in  the  spray  and  overflow  of  the  spring  Tunguhver.  Lauder 
Lindsay  (1861)"  also  found  two  kinds  of  "  ConfervcE"  in  some  very 
hot  springs  at  Laugarnes. 

Only  a  few  Coiijwjata:  and  one  alga  belonging  to  the  Covfervacecz 
were  found  in  Mr.  Hill's  Icelandic  material ;  but  in  the  streams 
issuing  from  the  hot  springs  of  New  Zealand,  Dr.  S.  Berggrenf 
states  that  Zi/ijiieuiacvcc  and  ConfenKicece  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  several  algae  of  this  nature  have  been  found  in  the  hot 
and  warm  waters  of  the  island  of  Dominica,  in  the  West  Indies. ;[ 

Quite  recently,  Borgesen,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Nogle  Fersk- 
vandsalger  fra  Island," §  has  published  an  account  of  some  algaj 
from  Iceland,  all  of  which  are  Chlorophijceo).  Of  the  species  found 
in  Mr.  Hill's  collections  from  hot  springs,  only  Horiimcia  mbtilis 
(Kiitz.)  De  Toni  has  been  previously  recorded  for  the  island. 
Several  interesting  papers  by  Wille  and  Borgesen  on  alg»  from 
the  Faroe  Islands  have  also  recently  appeared. 

Chlorophyce^. 
1.  Hormiscia  sKhtilis  (Kiitz.)  De  Toni.      Crass,  fil.  4-3-5"2  fx. 
Kerlingarfoll.     Temperature  not  definitely  kno^Yn  (between  '60'^  and 
50°  C). 


•  Bot.  Zeitung,  1861,  p.  359. 

t  8.  Berggren  in  Nordstedt's  "  Freshw.  Alg.  of  New  Zeal,  and  Austral.," 
Kongl.  Sv.  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.,  Bd.  22,  no.  8,  1888. 

J  West,  "Freshw.  Alg.  from  West  Indies,"  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  (Bot.)  xxx.  1894. 
§  Borgesen  in  Bot.  Tidsskrift,  Bd.  22,  1898. 
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• 

Var.  variabilis  (Kiitz.)  Kirchn.  Crass,  fil.  7-2-88  /x.  With  the 
type. 

2.  Zijijnewa  sp.  Specuiaens  sterile;  crass,  fil.  13-5-15 /x,  cells 
lh-2h  times  longer  than  the  diameter.     Kerlingarfoll. 

3.  Telviemorus  lavis  (Kiitz.)  Ralfs.  Hveravellir,  temp.  55°  C. 
The  specimens  were  quite  normal.  This  species  has  been  observed 
in  the  mud  of  a  warm  stream  in  Dominica,  West  Indies  {c/r.  West 
in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  (Bot.)  xxx.  p.  267). 

4.  Cusmariam  Holmiense  Lund.  var.  integmvi  Lund.  Hvera- 
vellir, temp.  60^  C.  This  Desmid  is  essentially  of  a  northern  type, 
usually  preferring  a  situation  amongst  wet  mosses  on  dripping 
rocks.  It  is  an  upland  species  with  a  decided  preference  for  cold 
water,  and  it  is  rather  strange  to  find  it  adapted  to  a  temperature 
of  60°  C. 

5.  Cusmarium  awjulumtn  Brob.  Hveravellir,  abundant  in  a 
spring  at  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  Many  of  the  examples  were 
small  forms  very  much  resembling  the  var.  coiicinnum  (Eabenh.) 
West  &  G.  S.  West. 

6.  Cosmariiiiii  subcoxtoinn  (Lagerh.)  Racib.  in  Rozpraw  Wydz. 
matem.-przy.  Akad.  Umiej.  Krakow,  tom.  xxii.  1892,  p.  385,  t.  vi. 
f.  24.  C.  (jlobosum  Buln,  subsp.  subarctoum  Lagerh.  in  Wittr.  & 
Nordst.  Alg.  Exsicc.  1883,  no.  567. 

Long.  12  /x  ;  lat.  8-9  /x  ;  lat.  isthm.  6-7-7'4  /x. 

Hveravellir,  temp.  55°  C. 

This  small  Cosmariam  greatly  resembles  C.  (jlobosum  in  outward 
form,  but  is  very  much  smaller.  It  also  stands  very  near  to  certain 
forms  of  C.  tinctum  Pialfs,  but  is  not  quite  so  large,  and  is  without 
the  coloured  cell-wall. 

Myxophyce^, 

7.  Calothrix  parielina  Thur.  var.  tuermalis,  var.  n.  (figs.  17-20). 
Var.  vaginis  subcrassis,  aehrois,  sublamellosis  et  non  ocreatis, 

in  plauLis  votustis  lutescentibus  ;  cellulis  diametro  plerumque 
iequalibus  vel  interdum  2-plo  brevioribus  ;  heterocystis  basilaribus 
et  latis. 

Crass,  fil.  11-19  /x ;  crass,  trich.  6-7-ll'5  /x. 

On  rocks  and  stones,  Hveravellir,  temp.  24°  C. 

This  variety  is  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  C.  parietina 
by  its  thicker  and  more  lamellose  sheath. 

8.  (Jalothiix  cpij>/ti/tica  West  &  G.  S.  West.  Crass,  til.  7-7*5  /x ; 
crass,  trich.  3-5  /x;  crass,  hetcrocyst.  4-5  /x,  Hveravellir,  temp. 
38°  C. 

9.  nichntJtrix  compacta  (Ag.)  Born,  k  Flah.  Sheaths  golden- 
yellow  or  brown,  ocreate,  consisting  of  many  close  lamelhu ;  cells 
near  the  base  a  little  shorter  than  the  diameter,  but  equal  or  longer 
towards  the  apices.  Crass,  fil.  10'5-13*5/x;  crass,  trich.  4-2-5 /i. 
Hveravellir,  tomp.  55°  C.  This  species  is  known  from  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Far()c  Islands. 

10.  Mastiyodudiis  (uininusiis  Cohu,  1863,  (Byn.  Ilapalusiphon 
laminosus  Hansg.  1885.)     Crass,  fil.  5-7-7  /x ;  crass,  trich.  3'7-5-l  /u; 

■r  2 
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crass,  ram.  1-7-3  ji  (figs.  11-16).  Hveravellir,  temp.  55°  C. ;  also 
in  the  spray  of  a  small  geyser  (temp,  of  spray  85°  C).  lu  stream 
from  the  Great  Geyser,  mean  temp,  about  40°  C.  In  all  cases  the 
spechnens  were  partly  encrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  primary  filaments  of  this  plant  possessed  a  well-marked 
sheath,  sometimes  thin  witli  parallel  edges,  sometimes  a  little 
thiclcer  with  undulate  margins,  and  pale  yellow  in  colour.  The 
cells  were  globose,  ellipsoidal,  or  oblong  with  rounded  ends.  The 
branches  are  usually  much  shorter  and  thinner  than  the  primary 
filaments,  and  are  very  slightly  attenuated.  The  cells  are  longer 
and  cylindrical,  from  1^-6  times  longer  than  their  diameter. 
Heterocysts  subglobose  in  the  primary  filaments,  and  cylindrical 
in  the  branches  (up  to  5  times  longer  than  their  diameter). 

The  genus  Mastigodadus  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
earlier  genus  Hapalosiphon  of  Nageli,  only  differing  from  the  latter 
in  the  narrower,  attenuated  branches.  Mastiyocladus  laminosus 
appears  to  be  much  more  readily  broken  up  than  species  of  the 
genus  HapalosipJum. 

11.  Nostoc  viHscorwn  Ag.  Crass,  trich.  3-3'5  jw ;  cells  l-g—lf 
times  longer  than  their  diameter.  In  expanded  gelatinous  sheets, 
Hveravellir,  temp.  55°  C. 

12.  Nostoc  pruniforme  Ag.  A  variety  with  a  thin,  contorted, 
lacerated  thallus ;  cells  subglobose  or  a  little  longer  than  their 
diameter,  with  their  adjacent  poles  slightly  flattened.  Crass,  trich. 
5-2-5-8  />t;  crass,  heterocyst.  5-7-6-5  /x.     Hveravellir,  temp.  49°  C. 

13.  Aulosira  thermalis,  sp.  n.  (figs.  1-10).  Fihs  aerugineis, 
in  fasciculis  densissime  aggregatis,  flexuosis  vel  subcontortis ; 
vagina  delicatissima  et  hyalina ;  trichomatibus  facile  dissociatis, 
cellulis  vegetativis  subglobosis,  ellipsoideis  vel  suboblongis;  hetero- 
cystis  sparsis,  subquadratis  vel  oblongis,  cellulis  vegetativis  vix 
crassioribus ;  sporis  globosis,  ellipsoideis  vel  oblongo-cylindricis, 
catenatis.  Crass,  trich.  2'3-3'2  /a;  crass,  heterocyst.  3"5-3-8  /x  ;  long, 
heterocyst.  5-7-8"8/x;  crass,  spor.  3-8-7*7/x;  long.  spor.  8-8-13-5  (x. 

Hveravellir,  in  great  abundance  at  temperatures  from  55°-61°  C. 

The  cells  of  the  ordinary  vegetative  trichomes  are  small,  sub- 
spherical,  or  a  little  longer  than  their  diameter.  The  cell-contents 
appear  to  be  absolutely  homogeneous,  and  of  a  pale  blue-green 
colour.  The  heterocysts  are  very  scarce,  oblong-cylindrical  in  form, 
and  are  of  approximately  the  same  thickness  as  the  rest  of  the  fila- 
ment. The  spores,  which  are  developed  from  cells  of  the  ordinary 
vegetative  trichome,  always  arise  in  long  series,  and  are  formed  by 
the  further  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  cells  of  the  trichome. 
It  sometimes  liappens  that  the  cells  elongate  prior  to  the  increase 
in  diameter.  The  ripe  spores  exhibit  numerous  granules  in  the 
cell-contents. 

A.  thermalu  is  about  half  the  size  of  any  of  the  other  species  of 
the  genus,  and,  in  addition,  it  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  close 
aggregation  of  the  filaments. 

14.  Phori)iidiumhiridum(Kiiiz.)  Gomont.  Crass,  trich.  1*9-2 /a; 
long.  cell.  1-9-3  /x.     Hveravellir,  temp.  38''  C. 
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15.  Phonnidium  lammoxinn  (Ag.)  Gomont.  Crass,  trich.  1-3- 
1-6 /z.  Hveravellir,  temp.  24"^  (J.  This  species  occurs  frequently 
on  stones  and  rocks  in  warm  springs. 

16.  Phormidium  angnstissimwn  West  &  G.  S.  West  in  Journ. 
Bot.  1897,  p.  298.  Crass,  trich.  0-7  /x.  Hveravellir,  in  hot  spring, 
temp.  55°  C.  Also  in  spray  of  a  small  geyser,  temp,  of  spray  85°  C. 
In  the  stream  from  the  Great  Geyser,  mean  temp,  about  40""  C. 

Gomont  has  recently  described  a  species  of  this  genus  under  the 
name  of  P.  Treleasei  {cfr.  Bull.  See.  Bot.  France,  1899,  torn.  xlvi. 
p.  37),  which  is  a  very  close  ally,  if  not  identical,  with  P.  ani/nstis- 
simum.  It  is  of  the  same  thickness,  and  possesses  cells  of  the  same 
length. 

17.  Phonnidium  tenue  (Menegh.)  Gomont.  Crass,  trich.  1-8- 
2/x;  long.  cell.  3-5-4-8 /x.  Hveravellir,  in  spray  of  small  geyser, 
temp.  85°  C. 

18.  Phonnidium  subuUforme  Gomont.  Crass,  trich.  2-6-2-9/x; 
long.  cell.  4*7-7"4  fx.  Apices  of  trichomes  attenuated  and  slightly 
curved ;  apical  cell  somewhat  acutely  conical ;  cell-contents  very 
granulose.  Hveravellir,  temp.  55""  C.  This  species  has  only  pre- 
viously been  observed  in  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Pacific. 

19.  Oscillatoria  Ihnosa  Kiitz.  Crass,  trich.  13  /x.  Hveravellir, 
temp.  49°  C. 

20.  Oscillatoria  proboscidea  Gomont.  Var.  trichomatibus  paullo 
crassioribus ;  cellulis  diametro  2^-3-plo  brevioribus,  levissime  tu- 
midulis.  Crass,  trich.  15-3-18/x;  long.  cell.  5-5-7-7/x.  HveraveUir, 
in  hot  springs,  temp.  24°-38°  C.  In  stream  from  Great  Geyser, 
mean  temp,  about  40°  C.  (figs.  28-30). 

This  was  the  largest  Oscillatoria  observed  in  the  collections.  It 
agrees  with  0.  proboscidea  in  all  essential  points,  but  the  trichomes 
are  a  little  thicker,  and  the  cells  are  often  very  slightly  swollen. 
The  apices  of  the  trichomes  were  variable ;  some  were  obtusely 
rounded  or  conical,  but  most  of  them  were  curved  and  attenuated, 
the  apical  cell  being  convex,  subcapitato,  and  slightly  thickened. 
A  few  trichomes  were  noticed  which  bore  much  resemblance  to 
O.  trapezica  Tilden  (in  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  Feb.  189(5,  vol.  xxiii. 
no.  2,  pp.  58-59,  cum  fig.  xylogr.),  some  of  the  cells  being  wider 
than  others,  and  the  apical  cell  being  merely  rounded. 

21.  (Jscillatoria  nuinidica  Gomont.  Crass,  trich.  3-6-4-2 /a.  In 
stream  from  Great  Geyser,  mean  temp,  about  40°  C.  This  species 
has  only  previously  been  observed  from  hot  springs  at  Hammam- 
Salahin,  Numidia. 

22.  Chroucoccus  helveticus  Niig.  Diam.  cell.  5-7-8-5  //,,  cum 
integ.  ll"5-14-5  /x.  Hveravellir,  on  rocks  and  stones  among  Calo- 
thrix  parietina  var.  thcrmalis,  temp.  24°  C. 

BAOILLARnC/E. 

23.  Amphora  Normanii  Rabcnh.  Hveravellir,  temp.  49°  and 
55°  C. 

24.  Navicula  viridis  Kiitz.  Hveravellir,  temp.  38 '  and  60°  C. 
In  spray  of  small  geyser,   temp.  85°  C.     In  stream  from   Groat 
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Geyser,  temp,  40°  C.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  large  and 
oblong,  with  the  markings  reaching  almost  up  to  the  median 
line. 

25.  Navicula  bnrealis  (Ehrenb.)  Kiitz.  Hveravellir,  temp.  55°  C. 
In  stream  from  the  Great  Geyser,  temp.  40°  C. 

26.  Naxicula  Br ebissonii  Ki\iz.    Hveravellir,  temp.  24°  and  49°  C. 

27.  Navicula  <jihh<i  (Ehrenb.)  Kiitz.  Hveravellir,  temp.  55°  C. 
Kerlingarfull,  temp,  between  30°  and  60°  C. 

28.  Xavicitla  oblonya  Kiitz.     Hveravellir,  temp.  61°  C. 

29.  Navicula  ociUata  Breb.     Hveravellir,  temp.  55°  C. 

30.  Navicula  mutica  Kiitz.  var.  quinquenodis.  Hveravellir,  temp. 
55°  C. 

31.  Navicula  subcapitata  Greg.  Hveravellir,  temp.  38°  and 
49°  C. 

32.  Vanhenrckia  rhomboides  (Ehrenb.)  Breb.  Hveravellir,  temp. 
49°  and  55°  C. 

Var.  saxonica  (Rabenh.)  West  &  G.  S.  West.  Hveravellir,  at 
temperatm-es  of  24°,  38°,  49°,  and  55°  C.  This  species  was  in 
abundance. 

33.  Oomphonema  gracile  Ehrenb.  Hveravellir,  temp.  55°  C. ; 
also  at  a  temperature  of  49°  C.  with  sporangial  valves.  Stream 
from  the  Great  Geyser,  temp.  40°  C. 

34.  Achnanthes  microcephala  (Kiitz.)  Grun.  Hveravellir,  temp. 
55°  C. 

35.  Achnanthes  linearis  (W.  Sm.)  Grun.  Kerlingarfoll,  temp, 
between  30°  and  50°. 

36.  Achnanthes  lanceolata  (Breb.)  Grun.  Hveravellir,  temp. 
24°  C. 

37.  Achnanthes  Hungarica  Grun.  Kerlingarfoll,  temp,  between 
30°  and  50°  C. 

38.  Epithemia  turgida  (Ehrenb.)  Kiitz.  Hveravellir,  temp. 
38°  C. ;  in  spray  of  small  geyser,  temp.  85°  C. 

39.  Epithemia  gibba  Kiitz.  var.  ventricosa  (Kiitz.)  Van  Heurck. 
Hveravellir,  at  temperatures  of  24°,  49°,  55°  (very  short  valves,  in 
many  cases  no  longer  than  broad),  and  61°  C.  In  spray  of  small 
geyser,  temp,  of  spray  85°  C.     In  stream  from  Great  Geyser. 

40.  Epithemia  Argus  (Ehrenb.)  Kiitz.  More  or  less  abundant 
in  the  same  collections  as  the  preceding  species. 

41.  Epitliemia  gibberula  (Ehrenb.)  Kiitz.  With  the  preceding 
species,  but  not  so  abundant. 

42.  Eunotia  Arcus  Ehrenb.  Kerlingarfoll;  short,  stout  forms, 
very  abundant  at  a  temperature  from  30°  to  50°  C. 

43.  Eunotia  exigna  (Breb.)  Rabenh.    With  the  preceding  species. 

44.  Synedra  Ulna  (Nitzsch)  Ehrenb.  var.  lanceolata  (Kiitz.)  Van 
Heurck.     Hveravellir,  temp.  49°  C. 

45.  Tahellaria  Jlocculosa  (Roth)  Kiitz.  Kerlingarfoll,  temp, 
between  30°  and  50°  C. 
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46.  Sarirella  ovaliK  Breb.  Stream  from  Great  Geyser,  mean 
temp.  40°  C. 

Var.  mbmta  (Breb.)  Van  Heurck.     With  the  typical  form. 

47.  Hantzschia  Amphioxys  (Ehrenb.)  Gruu.  Stream  from  Great 
Geyser,  mean  temp.  40°  C. 

48.  Nitzschia  cnmmutata  Gruu.     Hveravellir,  temp.  38°  C. 

49.  Nitzschia  Denticida  Grnu.  Hveravellir,  very  abundant  at  a 
temperature  of  24°  C. 

50.  Nitzschia  dissipata  (Kiitz.)  Grun.  Hveravellir,  at  tempera- 
tures of  38°  and  49°  C.     In  spray  of  small  geyser,  temp.  85°  C. 

51.  Nitzschia  linearis  (Ag.)  W.  Sm.  var.  tenuis  (W.  Sm.)  Grun. 
In  stream  from  Great  Geyser,  mean  temp.  40°  C. 

52.  Nitzschia  Palea  (Kiitz.)  W.  Sm.  Hveravellir,  temp.  38° 
and  49°  C. 

Var.  fonticola  Grun.     Hveravellir,  temp.  55°  C. 

53.  Nitzschia  communis  Rabeuh.  Hveravellir,  temp.  55°  C.  In 
stream  from  Great  Geyser,  mean  temp.  40°  C. 

54.  Nitzschia  amphibia  Gran.     With  the  preceding  species. 

55.  Melosira  distans  Kiitz.  var.  7iicalis  (W.  Sm.)  Van  Heurck. 
Hveravellir,  temp.  24°  and  55°  C. 

5G.  Melosira  erenulata  Kiitz.     Hveravellir,  temp.  49°  C. 

II. — Alg^  from  a  Hot  Spring  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  R.  H.  Yapp,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
very  kindly  forwarded  to  me  a  bottle  of  alg^e  obtained  from  a  hot 
spring  at  Sira  Rimau,  in  the  Malay  Penmsula,  during  the  Skeat 
Expedition  in  1899-1900.  The  spring  was  sulphurous,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  39-5°  C.  The  material  consisted 
principally  of  a  new  species  of  Sijmpluca,  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  name  after  its  discoverer.  Amongst  this  was  a  species  of 
Phormidium ,  also  new,  and  a  single  species  of  Diatom. 

Myxophyce^. 

1.  Symploca  Yappii,  sp.  n.  (figs.  21-24).  Fasciculato-cnespi- 
tosa,  a;ruginea  vel  icruginco-viridis.  Fasciculis  dcnsis,  tortuosis, 
repentibus,  2  cm.  altis,  ad  apicem  penicillatis,  ad  basin  agglutinatis. 
Fills  simplicibus,  elongatis,  densissime  aggregatis  et  agglutinatis, 
basin  versus  contorto-intricatis,  superne  parallelis,  arete  congestis. 
Vaginis  delicatibsimis  et  difllueutibus.  Trichomatibus  a-rugineo- 
cajruleis,  ad  geniculis  non  constrictis ;  cellulis  subquadiatis  vel 
diametro  pauUo  longioribus,  1-8-2-4 /x  longis;  dissepanentis  con- 
spicuis,  non  granulatis ;  cellula  apicalis  rotundata,  vix  attenuata. 
Crass,  tiich.  2  /i. 

This  plant  somewhat  resembles  S.  Menei/hiniana  Kiitz.,  a  species 
of  this  genus  found  in  hot  springs  in  Italy,  but  is  distinguisbcd  at 
once  by  the  much  narrower  trichomcs  with  thinner  and  more  deli- 
cate sheaths,  and  by  the  shorter  cells.  From  S.  thermalis  (Kiitz.) 
Born.  &  Flah.,  a  species  also  found  in  hot  springs  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  much  larger  tufts,  simple  filaments, 
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and  much  shorter  cells,  the  transverse  walls  of  which  are  clearly 
visible. 

Many  of  the  tufts  of  S.  Yappil  were  of  a  red  colour,  especially 
towards  their  apices.  This  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  red  Micro- 
cnccus  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  filaments. 

2.  Phormidium  orientale,  sp.  n.  (figs.  25-27).  P.  strato 
tenuissinio,  pallide  a^rugineo ;  filis  subrectis  vel  leviter  fiexuosis, 
angustissimis,  pins  minusve  intricatis;  vaginis  hyaliuis,  arctissimis, 
delicatissimis  et  non  mucosis  ;  trichomatibus  Isete  ffirugineis,  an- 
gustissimis, ad  dissepimenta  non  constrictis,  apicibus  rectis  et  non 
capitatis ;  cellulis  diametro  3J-4^-plo  longioribus,  protoplasmate 
homogeneo.     Crass,  trich.  1-6-1-8  fi. 

This  small  species  of  Phormidiwti  somewhat  resembles  P.  an- 
(justisdminn  West  &  Gr.  S.  West,  but  is  more  than  twice  the  thickness, 
and  the  cells  are  relatively  shorter.  It  occurred  in  quantity,  forming 
an  extremely  thin,  somewhat  loose  stratum  on  the  outside  of  the 
tuft-like  masses  of  Sywploca  Yappii.  The  dissepiments  between 
the  cells  are  fairly  distinct,  and  the  cell-contents  are  quite  homo- 
geneous. The  sheaths  are  extremely  thin  and  hyaline,  but  are 
easily  seen  at  such  places  where  the  trichoma  has  escaped.  The 
apical  cells  are  cylindrical,  with  rounded  ends.  It  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  P.  tenue  (Menegh.)  Gomont  and  P.  laminusum  (Ag.) 
Gomont. 

3.  Diatoma  chmfjatum  Ag.  var.  Ehrenbert/ii  (Kiitz.)  Yan  Heurck. 
Eather  scarce  among  the  two  preceding  algae. 


Descbiption  of  Plate  439. 

Figs.  1-10.  Aulosira  thermalis,  s]}.n.,  x  520. 

,,    11-16.  Madigoclad'us  laminoms  Cohn,  x  520. 

,,    17-20.  Calothrix parietinaTlhviTC.y&x.  thermulis,y&Y.  n.,  x  520. 

„    21-24.  Symploca  Yappii,  sp.  n.     21,  nat.  size;  22-23,  x  520;  24,  x  830. 

,,    25-27.  Fhonnidium  orientale,  sp.  n.     25-26,  x  520  ;  27,  X  830. 

,,    28-o0.  Oscillatoria  proboscidea  Gomont,  var.,  x  520. 


GLAMOKGANSHIEE     PLANTS. 

By  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  F.L.S.,  and  W.  A.  Shoolbred,  F.L.S. 

The  species  mentioned  below  were  observed  mainly  about 
Porthcawl,  Pyle,  and  Port  Talbot,  on  June  7th  and  10th  of  last 
year.  We  believe  that  this  interesting  coast  would  repay  further 
search.     "  New  county  records  "  for  v.-c.  41 -are  starred. 

Aconitiim  Napellus  L.  Abundant  and  certainly  indigenous  for 
several  miles  in  the  valley  of  the  Ely  Eiver,  between  Ely  and 
Llantrissaint. 

■-Bras&ua  Cheiranthns  Vill.  In  considerable  quantity,  a  little 
south  of  Port  Talbot,  associated  with  B.  Sinapioides  Eoth;  looking 
like  a  native,  but  we  know  too  little  of  the  neighbourhood  to  form 
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a  decided  opinion.  The  root-leaves  vary  much  in  the  breadth  of 
their  segments.  Stems  erect,  2-3  feet  high,  more  or  less  hispid 
below, 

PohjfjaLa  oxyptera  Reichb.  Limestone  coast  between  Porthcawl 
and  Sker  ;  a  peculiar  variety  with  deep  green,  glossy  leaves,  flowers 
usually  blue,  and  short,  crowded  fruiting  racemes. 

Erodium  cicutariuiii  L'Herit.  var.  ijlamhilosum  Bosch.  Maritime 
sands,  Sker;  associated  with  the  type  and  E.  maritimnm. 

AnthyUis  I'ldneniriu  L.  var.  coccinea  L.  [A.  DiUenii  Schultz). 
Porthcawl  to  Sker. 

■•'Callitridie  pedunculata  DC.  Port  Talbot.  —  "(J.  ohtusanrjula 
Le  Gall.     In  the  stream  between  Pyle  and  Port  Talbot. 

[Anaphalis  nutnjaritacea  Benth.  &  Hooker  fil.  Kenfig  Burrows, 
about  a  mile  away  from  houses.] 

■■ErythrcEa  capitata  Willd.  Coast  between  Porthcawl  and  Sker. 
New  to  Wales. — E.  littoralis  Fr.  grows  near  Kenfig  Pool ;  together 
with  E.  Centauriuin  Pers.,  its  var.  capitata  Koch,  and  puzzling 
intermediates,  which  may  be  hybrids. 

■■LhiiosL'lla  tniui folia  Hoffm.  (L.  aguaticavar.  tennifoHa  Hook,  fil.), 
A  very  full  description,  taken  from  our  specimens,  will  be  found  in 
Journ.  Bot.  1901,  pp.  337-8 ;    the  figure  (tab.  426c)  is,  however, 
extremely  bad.      Probably  Mr.   Hiern  is  right  in   identifying  L. 
tenuifnlia  Nutt.  with  Hoffmann's  plant;  the  original  description  of 
which  (Deiitschlands  Flora,  ii.  29)  may  be  worth  quoting: — "  Dis- 
tinguenda  :  L.  teniiifolia,  fol.  linearibus,  vix  apice  dilatatis,  scapis 
fol.    aequalibus,    brevioribus.     Wolf.      Locis  humidis   (Svevofurt, 
Wolf.  M.D.)  fl.  Aug.      (Minutissima  vix   uncialis  plantula,  fol. 
angustissuna.     Cal.  5-fidus.     Stam.  4)."     This  agrees  admirably 
with  our  Kenfig  Pool  plant,  which  grew  in  the  greatest  profusion 
for  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  was  quite  monotypic  ;    a  few 
robust  specimens  collected  by  W.  A.  S.  on  July  12th  are  two  inches 
in  height,  having  been  manured  by  cow-droppings.     The  contrast 
with  ordinary  British  L.  aquatica  is  most  marked,  not  only  in  the 
absence  of  leaf- blades  and  the  tiny  blossoms,  but  also  in  the  pale 
yellowisk-yreen  colour ;    in  fact,  we  quite  failed  at  the  time  to  see 
any  close  resemblance  to  the  Surrey  form,  with  which  one  of  us  is 
familiar.      Its  early  flowering  season  is  an  important  point ;    on 
June  7th  well-formed  capsules  were  already  present,  so  that  it  must 
have  begun  to  flower  aljout  mid-May.     The  fact  that  L.  aquatica 
sometimes  produces   linear  as   well   as   spathulate   leaves   is   in- 
conclusive ;    and    it   is   noteworthy    that   Bentham — certainly   no 
"splitter" — formerly    allowed   L.    tenuifnlia    Nutt.    spcciflc    rank 
[Frudnjiiius,  X.   p.  427),  though  he  added: — "Forte  L.  aquaticre 
varietas  sed   folia   semper  angustiora   videntur,   pedicelli   ratione 
foliorum  vulgo  longiorcs." f     We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  revisit 
the  spot  in  autumn,  which  is  desirable. 

■-'Euphrasia  brevipila  Buruat  &  Gremli.     Margam  Burrows,  near 
Port  Talbot. 


t  The  Editor,  however,  points  out  tluit  in  Fl.  Augtral.  iv.  503  (1869) 
Bentham  combined  Nuttall's  plant  with  L.  iiquaticn. 
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'^'Nepeta  Cataria  L.  Hedge-bank,  north  of  Kenfig  Church;  hardly 
more  than  a  denizen  here. 

Marrubiam  vulgare  L.  Near  the  south  end  of  Margam  Burrows; 
having  the  appearance  of  a  true  native,  and  remote  from  houses. 

Littorella  juncea  Berg.     Kenfig  Pool ;  abundant. 

Polygonum  Bistorta  L.  Meadows  between  Pencoed  and  Llan- 
trissaint. 

Euphorbia  portlancUca  L.  and  E.  Paralias  L.  Kenfig  Burrows, 
in  plenty. 

*Salix  alba  L.  Stream  between  Pyle  and  Port  Talbot,  looking 
truly  wild,  as  does  S.  triandra  L. — ■■'•S.  triamha  x  viminalis  {S.  hip- 
pophaefolia  Tliuill.).  Determined  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton.  Growing 
beside  the  same  stream ;  gathered  for  S.  alba  x  triandra,  which  it 
clearly  cannot  be. — *<§.  Caprea  L.  Margam  Burrows,  on  the  border 
of  the  marshes. 

Epipactis  palustris  Crantz.     Margam  Burrows. 
'"^ Orchis  lati folia  L.     Kenfig  Burrows  ;  frequent  in  damp  ground. 
*0.  incarnata  L.  also  occurs  sparingly. 

Iris  fcetidissima  L.  Kenfig  and  Margam  Burrows,  scarce ;  a 
curious  place  for  this  usually  calcicole  species. 

Asparagus  officinalis  L.     Sker  sands  ;  unquestionably  native. 

Scirpus  paucijiorus  Lightf.     Near  Kenfig. 

Carex  disticha  Huds.  Margam  Moors.  —  C.  pnmctdata  L. 
Swampy  wood  bordering  on  these  marshes  ;  which  also  produce 
C.  acutiformis  Ehrh.  and  a  small  form  of  C.  riparia  Curt.  —  *C 
Leersii  P.  Schultz  ((7.  muricata  var.  pseudodivulsa  Syme).  Sandy 
hedgebanks  near  Pyle ;  determined  by  Pfarrer  Kiikenthal,  who 
writes  that  it  is  "readily  separable  [i.e.  from  C.  contigua  Hoppe, 
our  muricata]  by  the  interrupted  spike ;  but,  above  all,  by  the 
truncate  top  of  the  leaf-sheaths  and  the  much  broader  ligule.  It 
is  fairly  frequent  in  North  and  Central  Europe." 

'■'Gli/ceria  declinata  Breb.  ((t.  plicata  var.  depauperata  Crepin). 
Port  Talbot. 


ALABASTRA    DIVERSA.— Part  IX. 
By  Spencer  Le  M.  Moore,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

Dr.  Rand's'''  Rhodesian  Rubiace^. 

Crossopteryx  Kotschyana  Fenzl.     Bulawayo,  May.     No.  415. 

Oldenlandia  rhodesiana,  sp.  nov.  Annua,  parvula,  caule 
ascendente  filiformi  sparsim  folioso  scabriusculo,  foliis  quam  iuter- 
nodia  brevioribus  anguste  lineari-lanceolatis  linearibusve  summis 
revera  filiformibus  obtusis  brevissime  petiolatis  glabris  membra- 
naceis,  stipulis  brevibus  lacerate  2-  (vel  3-  ?)  setosis,  floribus  minimis 
in  cyma  terminal!  folia  excedente  laxa  erecta  ter  trichotoma  scabri- 
uscula  dispositis,  calycis  scabriusculi  lobis  4  parti  iuferiori  requi- 


Dr.  Band's  collections  are  all  in  thf!  National  Herbarium, 
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longis  subulatis  erectis,  corollae  ad  a  lobatae  extus  microscopice 
scabriusciiLis  tubo  calycis  lobos  plus  quam  duplo  superante  deorsum 
filiformi  sursum  subito  tumescente  ibique  iiitus  puberulo  limbi  lobis 
oblongo-ovatis  obtusis,  antberis  inclusis,  ovario  subbemispbterico, 
stylo  sursum  levissime  iucrassato. 

Hab.     Salisbury,  December.     No.  122. 

Stirps  15-0  cm.  alt.  attingens.  Eadix  tenuissima,  brevitev  ac 
debiliter  fibrillifera.  Folia  usque  ad  2-0  cm.  long.,  0-2-0'4  cm. 
Lit.  (summa  modo  0-02  cm.  lat.) ;  petioli  circa  0-1  cm.  long.  Cyma 
4-0  cm.  long.  Pedicellus  floris  primoris  0*5  cm.  long.  ;  flores 
reliqui  subsessiles  vel  admodum  sessiles.  Calycis  lobi  vix  0-15  cm. 
long.  Corollffi  tubus  0-35  cm.  long.,  deorsum  0-03  cm.  diam.,  pars 
iniiata  vix  0-15  cm.  long.,  et  0-08  cm.  diam. ;  limbi  lobi  0-07  cm. 
long.,  in  sicco  atrati.  Antbera;  0-07  cm.  long.  Stylus  0-1  cm. 
long.,  rami  bujus  0-05cm.  long.  Capsula  0-25  cm.  long.,  0*35  cm. 
lat.,  obscure  scabriuscula. 

Known  by  tbe  slender  babit,  minute  flowers,  corolla- tube  swollen 
in  its  upper  balf,  included  stamens,  &;c. 

Owing  to  tbeir  early  disintegration  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a 
satisfactory  view  of  tbe  stipules. 

0.  Bojeri  Hiern.     Salisbury,  July.     No.  474. 

0.  thymifolia  [Hedyotis  tliijmifolia  Presl.  nee  H.  B.  K.  nee 
Ruiz  &  Pav.).  Bulawayo,  May  and  December.  Nos.  121,  3G9, 
and  369i?'s. 

0.  papulosa  K.  Sebum.     Salisbury,  December.     No.  120. 

0.  angolensis  K.  Sebum.     Gwelo  district,  December.     No.  119. 

Tricali/sia  jasminiflora  Bentb.  &  Hook.  fil.  Bulawayo,  Septem- 
ber.    No.  637. 

"  Flowers  wbite.  A  handsome  bush  and  very  striking,  there 
being  no  leaves  at  time  of  flowering." — Eand  MS. 

Pentanisia  sericocarpa,  sp.  nov.  Verisimiliter  perennis, 
pauciramosa  ramis  ascendentibus  subteretibus  striatis  puberulis 
cito  glabris,  foliis  subsessilibus  inferioribus  oblongo-ovatis  superi- 
oribus  oblongis  vel  oblongo-linearibus  omnibus  obtusis  vel  obtuse 
acutis  glabris  in  siceo  \sete  viridibus,  stipulis  deorsum  petiolis 
adnatis  sursum  integris  vel  2-3-fidis  segmentis  subulatis,  eyma 
abbreviata  densiflora,  calycis  dense  sericei  lobis  majoribus  1-2  ipsum 
tubum  paullulum  excedentibus  lineari-subulatis,  corolhe  lilacinre 
tubo  extus  puberulo  sursum  sensim  amplifieato  lobis  4-5  oblongis 
obtusis,  antberis  breviter  exsertis,  stylo  apice  trifido. 

Hab.     Salisbury,  September.     No.  019. 

Planta  ex  exemplario  unico  fere  20-0  cm.  alt.  Folia  2-0-3-Oem. 
long.,  latiora  paullo  ultra  1-0  cm.  lat.,  angustiora  circa  0*5  cm. 
Stipularum  segmenta  circa  0-1  cm.  long.  Cyma  in  toto  3-0  em. 
long,  et  totidem  diam.  Calycis  tubus  0-15  cm.  long.,  lobi  majores 
circa  0-25  cm.  long.,  minores  angustissimi,  circa  0-1  cm.  long. 
Corolla)  tubus  TO  cm.  long.,  deorsum  0-1  sub  limbo  0-25  cm.  diam. ; 
limbi  circa  I'O  cm.  diam.  lobi  0-45  cm.  long. ;  fauces  puboscentes. 
Filamenta  glabra,  0-25  cm.  et  antheraa  vix  0'2  cm.  long.  Stylus 
1-0  cm.  long.,  glaber,  ejus  rami  lineares,  inrequales  vel  suba^quales, 
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0'1-0'15    cm.    long.      Fructus    immaturi    subspliaBroidei,    sericei, 
0-2  cm.  diam. 

Nearest  P.  ouranogyne  S.  Moore,  a  north-east  tropical  species, 
from  which  its  shorter  and  relatively  broader  leaves,  short  calyx- 
lobes,  shorter  corolla  with  broader  lobes  and  stumpy  style-arms  are 
the  chief  distinguishing  points. 

Pentanisia  rhodesiana,  sp.  nov.  Humilis,  pereunis,  caule 
gracili  erecto  mox  glabro,  foUis  parvis  subsessilibus  oblongo-lan- 
ceolatis  obtusis  vel  acntis  glabris  in  sicco  Isete  viridibus,  stipulis 
petiolis  brevissime  adnatis  ambitu  ovatis  integris  vel  2-3-lidis, 
cymis  pluri-  et  densifloris,  calycis  pubescentis  lobis  majoribus  lan- 
ceolatis  calycis  tubum  bene  excedentibus,  corolla  lilacinro  tubo 
extus  puberulo  sursum  subito  campanulatim  dilatato  lobis  5  abbre- 
viatis  oblongis  obtusis,  antheris  inclusis  subsessilibus,  stylo  breviter 
exserto  apice  bifido. 

Hab.     Salisbury,  September.     No.  575. 

Planta  circa  8-0  cm.  alt.  Folia  1-0-1-5  cm.  long.,  0-3-0*5  cm. 
lat.  Stipularum  pars  libera  circa  0*2  cm.  long.  Cyniffi  in  toto 
1-5-2-0  cm.  long,  et  diam.  Calyx  0-1  cm.  long.  ;  lobi  majores 
sa3pissime  0-2-0'3  cm.  long.,  minores  subulati,  circa  0-12  era.  long. 
CorollfB  tubus  0-9  cm.  long.,  deorsum  0*08  cm.  faucibus  0-2  cm. 
diam. ;  limbi  circa  0-5  cm.  diam.  lobi  0-3  cm.  long. ;  fauces 
pubescentes.  Filamenta  vix  0-1  cm.  et  antherte  0-13  cm.  long. 
Stylus  I'l  cm.  long.,  glaber ;  ejus  rami  recurvi,  circa  O'l  cm. 
long. 

This  looks  very  much  like  the  plant  Just  described,  but  ex- 
amination reveals  important  differences  in  the  clothing  of  the 
calyx,  in  the  shape  of  the  corolla-tube,  length  of  corolla-lobes  and 
filaments,  and  number  of  style-arms.  These  differences  seem  too 
pronounced  and  affect  too  many  organs  to  justify  the  suspicion  that 
we  have  to  do  here  with  two  states  of  the  same  species. 

Caiithium  lancijioruvi  Hiern.     Salisbury,  July.     No.  552. 

"A  medium-sized  tree.  No  leaves  at  time  of  flowering." — 
Rand  MS. 

Vangueria  Randii,  sp.  nov.  Fruticosa,  prater  inflorescentiam 
glabra,  ramulis  gracilibus  abbreviatis,  foliis  petiolatis  lanccolato- 
oblongis  obtusis  nonnunquam  cuspidulatis  basi  cuneatis  in  sicco 
Ifete  viridibus  subtus  glaucescentibus,  stipulis  e  basi  amplificata 
lineari-setaceis  mox  deciduis,  cymis  axillaribus  sajpius  oppositis 
paniculiformibus  plurifloris  pubescentibus  quam  folia  brevioribus, 
calycis  usque  basin  partiti  lobis  anguste  lineari-oblongis  obtusis 
maturitate  recurvis  vel  saltem  patentibus,'  corollae  ad  medium 
partit^e  lobis  lanceolatis  caudato-acuminatis  mox  reflexis  utrinque 
glabris,  antheris  subsessilibus  tubo  corolla  subinclnsis,  ovario  sub- 
globoso  pubescente  5-loculo,  stylo  corolla  tubo  sequilongo,  stigmate 
apice  5-lobo  deorsum  truncate. 

Hab.     Bulawayo,  early  January.     No.  123. 

Folia  petiolo  excluso  3-0-7'0  cm.  long.,  l*5-3-0  cm.  lat. ;  costa 
secundi  ordinis  utrinque  3-6,  nunc  ascendentes  nunc  leviter 
arcuatae ;    petioli  modici   0*5   cm.    long.,    rarissime   fere  1"0   cm. 
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attingeiites.  Stipula;  0-G  cm.  long.  CynicX"  circa  2-0  cm.  long., 
divaricatfc  et  tunc  fere  4-0  cm.  diam.,  vel  simpliciores  et  modo 
1-5  cm.  diam.  Pedimculus  communis  circa  0*7  cm.  et  pedicelli 
0-4-0-5  cm.  long.  Calycis  lobi  0-35  cm.  long.,  0-1-013  cm.  lat. 
Corolla  in  toto  0-8  cm.  long. ;  tubus  0-3  cm.  lat.,  extus  glaber, 
intus  annulo  pilorum  deflexorum  instructus.  Ovarium  0'2  cm.  long, 
et  lat.     Stylus  deorsum  paullo  incrassatus. 

Nearest  T'.  lasiantlut  Sond.,  and  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
thinly  membranous  green  leaves,  smaller  flowers,  shorter  calyx- 
lobes  not  at  all  spathulatc,  shorter  corollas  not  divided  beyond  the 
middle  and  glabrous  outside,  subscssile  subincluded  anthers,  and 
shorter  style. 

Fadogia  stenophylla  Welw.  var.  rhodesiana  var.  nov.  Folia 
abbreviata,  obovato-oblonga,  obtusissima,  1-5-2-0  cm.  long.,  plera- 
que  1-0-1 -2  cm.  lat.,  in  sicco  la}te  viridia.  Salisbury,  September. 
No.  629. 

This  has  a  markedly  different  look  from  the  type,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  short  and  broad  bright  green  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  very  slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  and  the  calyx-lobes 
slenderer  and  not  all  of  them  developed  sometimes.  There  are, 
however,  intermediate  forms  at  Kew  from  Nyassaland. 

Dr.  Eand  notes :  "  The  flowers  are  cream-coloured,  with  a 
slightly  waxy  effect." 

Anthospermum  Randii,  sp.  nov.  Sufi'ruticosa,  stricta,  pauci- 
ramosa,  ramis  strictis  crebro  foliosis  subquadratis  patule  pubescenti- 
bus  foliis  sessilibus  lincari-oblongis  indurate  acutatis  marginibus 
valdo  rcvolutis  supra  scabris  subtus  patule  pubescentibus  dein  costa 
centrali  exempta  fere  glabris  in  sicco  griseis,  stipulis  simplicibus 
deorsum  petiolis  adnatis  a  basi  amplissima  subulatis,  floribus  nunc 
hcrmaphroditis  nunc  foomineis  illis  pentameris  his  tetrameris  om- 
nibus sessilibus,  corolla?  hypocraterimorpha)  mox  decidua)  tubo 
attcnuato  pubescente  limbi  lobis  lanceolato-oblongis  acutis  tubo 
a^quilongis,  staminibus  fll.  hermaph.  4  corolhc  faucibus  in.sidentibus 
breviter  exsertis,  stylo  quam  ejus  rami  multo  breviore,  fructus 
coccis  oblongis  deorsum  levissime  angustatis  introrsum  sulcatis 
albo-setulosis. 

Hab.     Salisbury,  July.     No.  475. 

Folia  modica  circa  1-5  cm.  long.,  sfepe  modo  10  cm.,  raro 
usque  ad  3*5  cm.  elongata,  in  sicco  (i.e.  involuta)  0'l-0-3  cm.  lat., 
rigide  patula  vel  ascendentia  ;  stipula)  pars  libera  0-15  cm.  long. 
Fll.  liermapli.  tubus  0'3  cm.  long.,  limbus  0*5  cm.  diam. ;  fll.  focm. 
tubus  0-28  cm.  long.,  limbus  0-3  cm.  diam.  Filamenta  vix  0-2  cm., 
antherae  0-22  cm,  long.  Stylus  glaber,  circa  0-07  cm.  long.,  rami 
0-4  cm.  long.,  deorsum  cnmplaiiati,  sursum  filiformes  necnon  un- 
diquo  papillosi.     Cocci  ()-8  cm.  long.,  0-12  cm.  lat.,  brunnei. 

With  somewhat  the  look  of  A.  pachyrrhizum  Hiern,  this  comes 
nearest  A.  tirnutnm  of  the  same  author.  Its  pccularities  are  the 
stout  habit,  the  broader  scabrous  leaves,  the  broader  corolla-tube, 
the  very  short  styles  termiuatod  by  much  longer  arms,  &c. 
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The  corollas  have  already  disappeared  for  the  most  part,  and  1 
was  able  only  to  find  the  two  which  have  been  described  above. 
Anthospermum  rirjidum  E.  &  Z.     Bulawayo,  May.     No.  338. 

Dk.  Band's  Ehodesian  Asclepiade^. 
Haphionaciiie  lanceolata  Schinz  var.  latlfoUa  N.  E.  Br.     Bula- 
wayo, early  January.     No.  284. 

Exactly  like  the  type  except  for  the  broader  leaves. 

Xysmalobium  gramineum,  sp.  uov.  Verisimihter  humilis, 
caule  gracili  erecto  rariramoso  pubescente  deinde  glabro,  foliis 
elongatis  anguste  liuearibus  vel  linearibus  acutis  cito  omnino 
glabris  basi  in  petiolum  brevem  desiuentibus  margine  revolutis, 
cymis  interpetiolaribus  umbelliformibus  circa  10-floris  quam  folia 
brevioribus,  bracteis  setaceis,  pedicellis  quam  flores  longioribus  una 
cum  pedunculis  et  bracteis  minute  pubesceutibus,  fioribus  parvis, 
calycis  lobis  lanceolatis  acutis  extus  pilosulis,  corolliB  rotatai  fere 
ad  basin  partitas  lobis  erecto-patentibus  sursum  recurvis  lanceolato- 
oblongis  quam  calycis  lobi  longioribus,  corona  squamis  5  basi 
gynostegio  adnatis  oblongis  obtusis  carnosis  quam  gynostegium 
multo  brevioribus  adjectis  dentibus  5  minutis,  polliniis  pyriformibus 
quam  caudiculre  paullo  longioribus,  glandula  anguste  oblonga. 

Hab.     Bulawayo,  early  January.     No.  193. 

Specimen  unicum  10-0  cm.  alt.  Folia  4-5-G-5  cm.  long., 
l*5-4-0  cm.  lat. ;  petioli  0-2-0-4  cm.  long.  Pedunculi  circa  1  ■5-2-5 
cm.,  bracteae  0-3  cm.,  pedicelli  0  5  cm.  long.  Flores  modo  0-4  cm. 
diam.  Calycis  lobi  0-2  cm.,  corollfe  lobi  0-3  cm.,  coronfe  squamae 
0'07  cm.,  gynostegium  0-17  cm.  long.  Pollinia  0'05  cm.  long,  et 
caudiculfe  0-04  cm.     Stigma  vertice  convexiusculum. 

Distinguished  by  its  lowly  habit,  narrow  grass-like  leaves,  small 
flowers,  and  short  corona-scales. 

Schizoglossum  strictissimum,  sp.  nov.  Caule  elato  stric- 
tissimo  sat  valido  rari-  (et  tunc  breviter)  ramoso  deorsum  nudo 
sursum  folioso  minute  pubescente  deinde  puberulo  in  longitudinem 
multistriato  tereti,  foliis  sessilibus  in  sicco  erectis  anguste  linearibus 
obtuse  acutis  inferioribus  quam  superiora  multo  longioribus  omnibus 
minute  pubesceutibus  marginibus  revolutis  firme  membranaceis, 
cymis  pluribus  interpetiolaribus  paucifioris  sessilibus,  pedicellis 
quam  flores  parvi  brevioribus  pubescentibus,  calycis  lobis  lanceo- 
latis acutis  piloso-pubescentibus  corolla  brevioribus,  corolla  lobis 
oblongo-ovatis  obtusis  extus  pilosis  intus  piloso-pubescentibus, 
coronte  squamis  basi  gynostegio  adnatis  neciion  id  paullo  super- 
antibus  ambitu  obovato-rotundatis  intus  prope  apicem  dentibus  2 
minutis  auctis  sursum  in  appendicem  brevem  debilem  cuspidatam 
supra  gynostegium  inflexam  transeuntibus,  polliniis  ovoideo-oblongis 
quam  caudicula)  longioribus,  glandula  lineari,  foUiculis  sursum 
attenuatis  minute  pubescentibus. 

Hab.     Bulawayo,  December.     No.  195. 

Planta  circa  metralis.  Caulis  0-2-0-3  cm.  diam.,  basi  paullulum 
incrassatus.  Folia  inferiora  60-6'5  cm.  long.,  superiora  2-0-3'0 
cm,,  ilia  in  sicco  (sc.  marginibus  revolutis)  circa  0-2  cm.  lat.,  htec 
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0-07-0-1  cm.  Pedicelli  modo  circa  0-1  cm.  long.,  pubescentes. 
Flores  virides,  0-5  cm.  diam.  Calycis  lobi  0-2  cm.,  corolla  lobi  fere 
0-3  cm.  long.,  hi  0-2  cm.  lat.  Coronte  squama)  (appeudice  exclusa) 
O'l  cm.  long.,  0"13  cm.  lat. ;  appendix  0-05  cm.  long.  Pollinia 
0-025  cm.,  caudiculre  0-015  cm.  long.  Stigma  apice  planum.  FoUi- 
culi  8-0  cm.  long.,  deorsum  circa  1-3  cm.  lat.,  sursum  usque  ad 
0-25  cm.  immiuuti.  Semiua  angnste  oblougo-ovoidea,  rugosa,  vix 
0-5  cm.  long. ;  coma  3*5  cm.  long. 

Distinguished  by  its  strict  habit,  pubescence,  erect  leaves,  sessile 
cymes  with  small  flowers,  pubescent  corolla  and  broad  cuspidulate 
corona-scales  minutely  2-toothed  within. 

Asclepias  Randii,  sp.nov.  Verisimiliterhumilis  caule  gracili 
mox  ramoso,  ramis  foliosis  piloso-pubescentibus,  foliis  sessilibus 
anguste  linearibus  acutis  quam  internodia  multoties  longioribus 
piloso-pubescentibus,  cymis  umbellatis  pauci(3-'±-)floris  a  foliis 
bene  superatis  ex  axillis  summis  oriuudis  una  cum  bracteis  setaceis 
quam  pedicelli  brevioribus  pedicellisque  ipsis  piloso-pubescentibus, 
calycis  lobis  lanceolatis  acutis  pubescentibus,  corolla?  lobis  patentibus 
ovato-oblongis  obtusis  membranaceis  viridibus  extus  pubescentibus, 
coronse  squamis  deorsum  concavis  uninervibus  intus  inappendicu- 
latis  et  in  nervo  papillosis  et  linea  transversa  pubescente  onustis 
3-lobis  lobis  lateralibus  brevibus  erectis  oblongis  gynostegii  apiceni 
haud  attingentibus  lobo  intermedio  laterales  multo  excedente  pateuti 
linguiformi  gynostegium  bene  superante,  antherarum  marginibus 
in  alam  cartilagineam  subquadratam  expansis,  appendice  hyaliua 
sursum  inflexa,  polliniis  oblique  pyriformibus  compressis  quam 
caudicula)  juxta  se  ipsa  parum  dilatatse  longioribus,  glandula 
liueari-oblonga. 

liab.     Salisbury,  Dec.     No.  194. 

Exemplarium  unicum  12-0  cm.  alt.  Folia  5*0-0-0  cm.  long., 
0-12-0-17  cm.  lat.,  firma,  omnia  in  sicco  ascendentia.  Cymse 
3-0  cm.,  pedunculi  1-0-2-0  cm.,  pedicelli  circa  1-0  cm.  nccnon 
bractccC  0-5  cm.  long.  Calycis  lobi  fere  0-5  cm.,  corolhe  lobi  0-5  cm., 
coroUcU  squamaj  in  toto  07  cm.  harum  pars  concava  0-3  cm.  et 
lobi  laterales  0-15  cm.  long.,  lobus  intermedins  0-4  cm.  long.,  mar- 
ginibus Sii'pe  involutis.  Antherarum  ala)  0-1  cm.  lat.,  vix  0-2  cm. 
long.     Pollinia  0-1  cm.  long. 

This  very  distinct  plant  has  much  the  look  of  Asclepiaa  ijihha 
{(Toiiiphucarpiis  ijihhiis  Dene.),  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  the 
flowers  smaller,  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  corona-scales  is  longer 
relatively  to  the  basal  concave  part,  and  stands  out  patently  from 
the  gynostege,  &c. 

A.  fruticoxii  Liini.  Shangani  river,  eighty  miles  north  of  Bula- 
wayo,  early  January.     No.  101. 

A.  (jlaucoplu/lla  Schlechter.     Salisbury,  December.     No.  185. 

A.  aiiira  (Goiiiphocarints  aureus  Schlechter).  Gwelo  district, 
early  January.     No.  188. 

Var.  BREVicusi'is  var.  nov.  A  typo  discrepat  ob  corona)  phyllarum 
lobum  terminalem  quam  is  typi  breviorem  (sc.  0-2  cm.  long.)  et 
paullo  latioreni,     Salisbury,  September.     No.  638. 
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A.  einhiens  {G.  eminens  Harv.).  Salisbury,  December;  Bula- 
wayo,  early  January.     Nos.  183,  189. 

A.  lineolatus  {G.  Hneolatus  Dene.).  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury, 
December.     Nos.  184,  186. 

A.  concolor  Scblechter.     Bulawayo,  December.     No.  187. 

Maiyaretta  Whytci  K.  Sch.  Salisbury,  September  and  December. 
Nos.  124,  547,  632. 

Cynancliuni  prsecox  Scblechter,  in  Jitt.,  sp.  nov.  Perpusilla, 
erecta,  caule  carnosulo  prfeter  squamas  perpaucas  parvulas  nudo 
sursum  panciramoso  puberulo,  ramis  perbrevibus  comparate  validis 
puberulis,  cymis  terminalibus  plurifloris,  pedicellis  comparate  elon- 
gatis  ac  revera  floribus  parvulis  multo  longioribus  filiformibus  pube- 
rulis, calycis  intus  basi  minute  5-glandnlosi  lobis  oblongo-ovatis 
obtusis  puberulis,  corollfe  rotatre  usque  ad  |-partitfe  lobis  quam 
calyx  longioribus  triangulari-oblongis  obtusis  patentibus  marginibns 
undulatis,  corona)  squamis  in  tubum  breviter  10-lobum  gynostegium 
excedentem  connatis  iis  staminibus  oppositis  apice  rotundatis 
deorsum  squamella  rotundata  auctis  squamis  reliquis  paullo  longi- 
oribus et  angustioribus  necnon  intus  nudis,  polliniis  oblongo-pyri- 
formibus  quam  caudiculas  sat  pingues  subliorizontales  glandulae 
anguste  oblong^e  basi  insertfe  paullo  longioribus. 

Hab.  Valley  of  Mazoe  River,  Salisbury  district,  September. 
No.  512. 

Tota  planta  modo  2-5  cm.  alt.  Caulis  1*5  cm.  long.,  circa 
0-2  cm.  diam.  Pedicelli  0'8-0-7  cm.  long.  Flores  verisimiliter 
virides.  Calycis  lobi  0-2  cm.,  corollaa  tubus  0-15  cm.,  lobi  0-43  cm. 
long.,  hi  prope  basin  0-2  cm.  apicem  versus  0-13  cm.  lat.  Coronte 
tubus  circa  0-2  cm.  alt. ;  lobi  longiores  0-16  cm.  long.,  horum 
margines  involutfe ;  lobi  breviores  0-1  cm.  long.  Gynostegium 
circa  0*13  cm.  long.  Pollinia  0'03  cm.,  caudiculfe  0-01  cm.  long. 
Stigma  breviter  conicum. 

"  This  Asclepiad  springs  in  little  tufts  close  to  the  ground." — 
Eand  MS. 

Mr.  Scblechter,  to  whom  Mr.  Britten  sent  a  specimen  of  this 
curious  little  plant,  acknowledged  the  receipt  on  a  post-card,  with 
the  name  given  as  above.  The  description  was  to  follow  "  in  a 
day  or  two,"  but,  owing  doubtless  to  pressure  of  work,  it  never 
came  to  hand.  Mr.  Scblechter  being  away  from  Europe,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  include  this  among  Dr.  Hand's  other 
AsclepiadecB. 

Sarcostemma  vimiiiale  R.  Br.     Bulawayo,  May.     No.  363. 

'< often  quite  smothering  its  support  with  a  maze  of  cords." 

Rand  MS. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A.  Arnphopanthus    spinosus   S.Moore. 
B.Burmannia   Dalzieli    'REncilr 
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HIERACIUM    ANGLICUM    Fries    AND    ITS    VARIETIES. 

By  Feedekic  N.  Williams,  F.L.S. 

In  an  attempt  to  group  the  British  Hawkweeds,  the  critical 
examination  of  the  mauy  forms  of  the  species  found  to  occur  in 
Central  Europe  recorded  in  Vie  Ilieracien  Mittel-Europas  (so  far  as 
pubHshed)  by  Naegeh  and  Peter,  and  exemphfied  in  their  excellent 
series  of  specimens  issued  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Peter  as 
Hieracia  Xaei/diana  exsiccata,  affords  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the 
revision  of  the  fewer  forms  met  with  in  other  countries.  The 
present  paper  is  therefore  tentative  and,  as  it  were,  introductory, 
taking  up  H.  an<jlicum.  as  a  well-known  British  species.  The 
group  of  Cerinthoidea,  as  represented  in  this  country,  does  not 
include  typical  members  of  the  group,  and  many  forms  referred  to 
it  must  probably  find  a  place  elsewhere.  In  a  recent  paper  in  this 
Journal  a  few  points  were  touched  on,  and  a  further  examination 
of  specimens  of  H.  caUiatophyllum  tends  to  show  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  transferred  to  Oreadea. 

H.  ANGLICUM  Fries,  Symb.  Hist.  Hierac.  p.  93  (1848). — Rhizoma 
lignescens,  fibras  longas  emittens.  Caulis  3-5  decim.,  erectus 
firmus,  simplex  vel  superne  corymbose  ramosus,  dividens  in  pe- 
dunculos  longos  adscendentes  arcuatos,  pilosus  (vel  interdum  sub- 
glaber).  Pedunculi  pilis  albis  basi  nigrescentibus  etiam  setis 
brevibus  nigris  vestiti.  Folia  (radicalia)  3-6,  ovata  vel  ovato- 
lanceolata,  petiolata,  acuta  vel  acuminata,  dentata  vel  interdum 
subintegra,  in  petiolum  longum  anguste  alatum  hirsutum  contracta; 
supra  glauca  subglabra,  subtus  parce  pilqsa,  margine  villosa ;  folia 
caulina  1-2,  uno  superiore  semper  bracteiformi  lineari.  Calatbia 
pauca  (vel  in  pi.  culta  plura),  35-55  ctim.  diam.  Periclinium 
ventricosum  basi  rotundatum,  setosum  et  pilosum,  griseo-fuscum ; 
squamae  olivaceaB  vel  nigrescentes,  adpressfe  acuminatae,  interiores 
pallescentes,  exteriores  indumeuto  parce  floccoso  vestitae.  Ligulfc 
pallide  lutefe.  Styli  lividi.  Cypsela  3  mm.  longa,  fusco-rubra, 
longitudinaliter  sulcata.  Pappus  cremeus,  6  mm.  longus,  pilis 
minutis  asper. 

a  GENUiNUM  Sijmt',  Engl.  Botany,  ed.  3,  v.  p.  180,  t.  836  (1866). 
Folia  (radicalia)  ovalia  vel  elliptica,  longe  petiolata,  denticulata  vel 
subintegra  ;  caulina  vix  amplexicaulia. 

Stat.  Sides  of  streams  and  cliffs  in  mountainous  districts,  on 
basalt  and  mica-slate ;  ascends  to  810  metres  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  510  metres  in  Donegal, 

llauhurij,  Monogr.  p.  68,  t.  21 ;  Linton,  exs.  no.  57  (Ben-na- 
bourd,  in  Aberdeenshire). 

p  AcuTiFOLiuM  Bnclih.  Mouogr.  Brit.  Hierac.  p.  37  (1856). 
Folia  (radicalia)  serrato-dcntata  anguste  oblonga  acuminata  brevius 
petiolata,  serratura  arguta  latuque.     Caulis  magis  ramosus. 

llah.  Perthshire  :  Cliffs  of  J5en  Laoigh  (ex  Whif,  Fl.  Perthsh.) ; 
Allt  Dubh  Ghalair,  Glen  Lochay  {K.  S.  Marshall).  Angus:  at 
Dornallt,  Glen  Dole,  in  the  Clova  district,  at  720  metres  (/.  11. 
Baikill,  1896,  in  Herb.  Kow.).     Aberdeenshire  :  Braemar  (/*;.  (r. 
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Baker,  1893,  in  Herb.  Brit.) ;  near  Castleton,  banks  of  tbe  Clunie 
(ex  hb.  W.  Gardiner,  1845,  in  Herb.  Brit.) ;  Cairntoul,  in  the 
Cairngorm  Mountains  [Bachhouse,  1852,  in  Herb.  Kew.,  and  1855, 
in  Herb.  Brit.);  Braemar  [Linton,  exs.  n.  58).  Inverness-shire: 
Isle  of  Skye  {Oliver,  1867,  in  Herb.  Kew.).  Sutherland  :  Coldbackie 
{E.  S.  Marshall  d  W.  A.  Shoolbred  in  Journ.  Bot.  1898,  p.  171). 
Sligo :  Glenade  Cliffs  [Barrington  d-  Voicell  in  Proc.  Roy.  Irish 
Acad.  1885).  Antrim:  Sallagh  Braes  (Steirart).  Down:  by  the 
Shimna  River  above  Tollymore  Park,  and  by  the  stream  on  Luke's 
Mountain  [Stewart  d  Pracger,  1892). 

y  jAcuLiFOLiuM  jP.  J.  Hanb.  in  Journ.  Bot.  1892,  p.  168.  Folia 
jaculiformia,  folio  caulino  baud  sessili,  in  petiolo  longo  recto 
suffulto.  Caulis  quam  in  typo  minus  pilosus.  Periclinii  squamse 
floccoso-marginatre.     Lignite  abnormales  (forma  stylosa). 

Hab.  A  plant  apparently  confined  to  the  English  Lake  District. 
Cumberland:  Ghyll,  in  Kirk  Fell  [W.  13.  Waterfall,  1884) ;  crevices 
of  Rock  Wren  Gill  slate-quarry,  and  ledges  of  limestone  rock  at  the 
Force,  on  the  stream  between  Shap  (in  Westmoreland)  and  Anna 
Well  (J,  A.  Martiitdale,  1888)  ;  wet  rocks  in  Ghyll,  at  the  back  of 
Kirk  Fell,  Ennerdale,  at  600  metres  [H.  E.  Eux,  1888) ;  Dolly- 
waggon  Pike,  at  820  metres  [H.  E.  Fox,  1890) ;  Walton  Craig, 
Keswick  [Linton,  exs.  n.  104).  Westmoreland:  Fairfield,  on  Dove 
Crag,  at  750  metres  [R.  E.  Fox,  1890).  Mr.  Hanbury  further 
says:  "There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  this  form  in  Mr. 
Backhouse's  herbarium.  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  usually,  if 
not  always,  associated  with  the  ordinary  form  of  H.  anglicnm,  and 
may  possibly  be  a  hybrid,  but  of  this  we  have  as  yet  no  sufficient 
proof." 

^  LONGiBRACTEATUM  F.J.  Haiih.  ill  Joum.  Bot.  1889,  p.  75.  Habitu 
gracilior.  Folia  intense  glauca  utrinque  glabra.  Periclinium 
griseum  pube  stellata  vestita,  bracteis  louge  attenuatis  subtentum. 

Hab.  N.  Scotland,  to  Reay  in  Caithness  [J.  Grant,  1888) ; 
many  points  along  the  north  coast,  and  in  Inverness-shire  at 
Sgorr-na-Insse  and  Stob  Ban  [Lintun,  exs.  n.  31) ;  also  in  Antrim 
{W.  A.  Shoolbred). 

E  cALCARATUM  E.  F.  LintoH  frutt.,  exs.  Hierac.  n.  126,  at 
in  Journ.  Bot.  1901  (Mar.),  p.  105.  Folia  radicalia  late  ovalia, 
primordialia  suborbicularia.  Caulis  griseus  aphyllus  (vel  interdum 
folio  uno  petiolato  angusto  instructus).  Periclinii  squamte  floccoso- 
marginatse,  quam  in  typo  minores.     Pedunculi  cano-floccosi. 

Hab.  Limestone  cliffs  near  Keudal,  Westmoreland ;  and  the 
west  borders  of  Brecknock. 

I  AMPLExicAULE  Backli,  in  Bab.  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ed.  5,  p.  208 
(1862).  Folia  radicalia  ovalia  vel  elliptica  longe  petiolata,  denticu- 
lata  vel  subintegra ;  caulina  (pauca)  basi  amplexicaulia. 

Hab.  Scottish  Highlands,  and  Benbulben,  in  Sligo  [Linton, 
exs.  n.  80  is  from  Coire  Coillo,  Glen  Spean,  in  Inverness-shire). 

This  was  the  plant  described  by  Syme  as  H.  anglicnm  var. 
decipiens,  which  is  a  misleading  name  ;  as  in  De  Candolle's  Prodro- 
mus,  vii.  p.  230,  Frolich  states  that  H.  decipiens — i.  e.  H.  cerinthoidcs 
var.  decipiens  Monnier — is  the  H.  cerinthoides  of  English  floras. 
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»  Haktii  mihi :  =  H.  cekinthifoeme  var.  Hartii  Hanh.  in  Journ. 
Bot.  1892,  p.  169  ;  More,  Cyb.  Hibern.  ed.  2,  p.  202  (1898).  Folia 
caulina  3-5  amplexicaulia,  integra  vel  deuticulata.  Pericliuii 
squamai  molliter  pilosula3. 

Hah.     Slieve  League,  in  Donegal  [tl.  C.  Hart,  1885). 

9  BREviFURCATUM  miki.  Folia  primordialia  late  ovalia  basi  baud 
atfcenuata ;  folia  radicalia  exteriora  elliptica  remote  serrata,  interiora 
ovato-lanceolata  margiue  parce  denticulato-apiculata,  omnia  supra 
subglabra  subtus  breviter  pilosa.  Caulis  superne  breviter  tenui- 
terque  furcatus.  Calatbia  3-5.  Periclinium  12-13  mm.,  ovato- 
ventricosum. 

This  is  the  plant  which  has  been  distributed  under  the  name  of 
H.  hifulum  Kit.  It  is  common  on  alpine  rocks  in  Carnarvonshire, 
whence  it  has  been  distributed  by  Rev.  A.  Ley.  Mr.  Hanbury  pro- 
posed for  it  the  name  of  11.  Lcyi,  but  has  not  given  a  description  of 
it,  beyond  attributing  to  the  plant  ciliated  ligules  and  darkened 
styles,  which  exclude  it  from  the  group  of  Oreadea,  in  which  it  is 
placed  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue. 

To  H.  anglicuiii  should,  I  think,  also  be  referred  R.  Langwellense 
and  H.  Carenornni  (uos.  923  and  928  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Catalogue).  With  regard  to  H.  Langwellense,  the  short 
description  says:  "Approaching  H.  anglkuin  Bab.,  but  differing 
from  it  in  the  blunter,  shorter,  less  porrect  phyllaries,  subglabrous 
ligules,  and  in  the  radical  leaves,  which  are  broader  at  the  base 
and  abruptly  decurrent."  The  authentic  specimens  in  Herb.  Brit, 
are  those  issued  by  Messrs.  Linton  (exs.  n.  60),  gathered  at  Lybster, 
near  Wick,  in  Caithness,  and  at  Glen  Spean,  in  Inverness-shire. 
An  examination  of  the  specimens  shows,  however,  that  not  only  are 
the  leaves  narrow  at  the  base,  and  not  abruptly  decurrent,  but  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  leaf  is  narrower  and  the  blade  more  gradually 
attenuated  into  the  petiole  than  in  many  typical  specimens  of  H. 
anglicHin.  The  scales  of  the  pericline  are  certainly  somewhat  shorter 
and  more  arrect  in  apposition,  but  scarcely  distinctive  in  character. 
I  have  not  seen  the  specimens  from  the  Moffat  Hills,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, mentioned  by  Messrs.  Linton  in  Exs.  fasc.  3.  Then,  as  to 
H.  Carenoruiii,  the  description  given  in  Journ.  Bot.  1891,  p.  227, 
is  almost  word  for  word  included  in  that  of  U.  aiigltcwn  given  on 
the  last  page  (so  far  as  published)  of  Mr.  Haubury's  monograph, 
except  that  the  scales  are  paler.  Messrs.  Linton  also  state,  in  a 
note  to  Exs.  fasc.  6,  that  their  no.  83,  issued  under  the  name  of 
*' H.  C'arenoruni"  at  Mr.  Hanbury's  suggestion,  turns  out  to  be  a 
form  of  //.  argcnteuni.  Unfortunately,  in  these,  as  in  other  de- 
scriptions of  British  specimens,  important  specific  characters  such 
as  are  relied  on  by  Naegcli,  Peter,  Burnat,  Celakovsky,  and  Her- 
mann Zahn,  for  separation  of  groups,  are  omitted  or  overlooked. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  structure  of  the  pits  of  the  common  receptacle, 
the  relative  length  of  the  acladiuin,  the  position  and  direction  of  the 
cladophore,  be  it  of  the  main  axis  or  of  a  secondary  stem,  whether 
the  furcation  is  determinate  or  indeterminate,  and  whetlier  it 
evolves  upwards  or  downwards.  Dr.  M.  Elfstrand  regarded  the 
clothing    of    the    pericline    as    a    noteworthy    specilic    character, 
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giving  ifc  undue  prominence  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  in  which, 
however,  those  who  have  studied  the  Central  European  forms  of 
this  difficult  genus  do  not  follow  him.  In  the  few  specimens,  with 
very  hairy  scales,  which  I  have  examined,  the  structure  of  the  inner 
microtrichal  surface,  under  a  good  lens,  does  not  seem  uniform  and 
constant  on  different  heads  of  the  same  plant. 


JOHN    CLAVELL    MANSEL-PLEYDELL,   F.G.S=,   F.L.S. 

(With  Portrait.) 

Any  one  who  knew  J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell  as  a  botanist  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  his  chief  interest  lay  in  this  branch  of 
Natural  History,  so  keen  was  he  as  an  observer  himself,  and  so 
warmly  did  he  welcome  any  one  who  was  interested  in  the  Flora  of 
Dorset.  He  was,  however,  remarkable  as  a  many-sided  man,  even 
in  an  age  when  many-sided  men  are  not  uncommon;  and  moreover 
threw  as  much  interest  into  any  subject  or  project  that  he  was 
engaged  in,  as  many  do  into  their  pet  hobby.  His  knowledge  of 
Geology  exceeded  considerably  his  knowledge  of  Botany ;  while  his 
Birch  of  Dorset  and  his  Mollusca  of  Dorset  show  no  mectu  acquaint- 
ance with  two  departments  in  Zoology. 

Descended  from  a  family  which  includes  such  names  as  Philip 
Mansel,  who  came  over  with  William  I.  ;  Robert  Mansel,  whose 
valour  in  an  assault  during  the  Crusades  is  commemorated  by  the 
Mansel-Pleydell  crest — a  cap  of  maintenance  in  flames ;  Sir  John 
Morton,  whose  portrait  heads  the  long  series  of  family  portraits  at 
Whatcombe, — he  was  the  first  of  his  race  to  rise  to  eminence  in 
scientific  pursuits.  Born  on  Dec.  4,  1817,  his  taste  for  Botany  and 
Natural  History  was  early  implanted  by  his  mother ;  but  he  used 
to  attribute  the  development  of  this  taste  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Walter, 
Rector  of  Haselbury  Bryan,  previously  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  under  whose  tuition 
he  was  placed  before  going  up  to  Cambridge  (St.  John's  Coll., 
B.A.,  1839). 

This  interest  in  botany  was  further  increased  as  time  went  on 
by  intimacy  or  frequent  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Hooker, 
H.  C.  Watson,  H.  Trimen,  and  others,  and  by  some  acquaintance 
in  the  field,  during  a  stay  at  Montpellier,  with  M.  Planchon  and 
other  French  botanists.  His  first  botanical  publication  was  the 
Flora  of  Dorset  (1874),  in  which  he  recorded  several  species  added 
to  the  county  by  himself.  Of  these,  Hellebonis  fcetidiis,  Raphanus 
maritimus,  Geranium  pj/renaicum,  Galium  sylvestre,  Valerianella  erio- 
carpa,  Krythrcea  piilchella,  Bartsia  viscosa,  Polyyonum  mite,  Cerato- 
phyllum  demersum,  Malaxis  paliidosa,  Allium  oleraceuni,  Potawoyeton 
acutifoliiis,  Scirpus  nanus,  S.  Caricis,  Eriophorum  latifolium,  Carex 
strigosa,  C.  Imvigata,  Polypoyon  monspeliensis,  Glyceria  Borreri,  Agro- 
pyron  pungens,  Lastraa  Thelypteris,  and  L.  cristata  will  sufficiently 
testify  to  his  splendid  powers  of  observation  and  industry.     One 
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might  say  zeal,  for  on  hearing  of  the  rediscovery  of  Panuissia 
palitstris  in  the  county,  lost  since  Pulteney's  time,  he  at  once 
mounted  and  rode  all  the  way  to  Corfe  Castle,  to  get  Canon  Bankes 
to  guide  him  to  the  spot.  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  travelled  from 
Whatcombe  to  Wareham  to  be  shown  the  newly  found  Lcersia 
oryzoides  and  the  newly  restored  Lemna  gibba  (which  Bell  Salter 


had  reported  without  locjility).  Stimulated  by  the  successful  re- 
searches of  newcomers  into  the  district,  notably  his  friends  the 
Revs.  W.  Moylc  Rogers  and  R.  P.  Murray,  and  the  addition  by 
them  of  many  critical  species,  Mr.  Mansel-PIcydell  printed  in  1895 
a  second  edition  of  the  Flora  of  Dorset,  his  own  contributions  to 
whioii  included  Laratrra  xi/lvrstria,  Tjeucnjum  rcriinni,  PotmiuKjeton 
aljiiniis,  I',  decipicna,  Sjianjaniion  nctjlectxini ,  and  (\ire.r.  curta. 
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His  first  conti'ibution  to  tins  Journal  appeared  in  1866,  when 
(as  J.  C.  Mansel)  he  gave  an  account  of  the  occurrence  of  Leucojum 
vernum  in  Dorset ;  his  last,  on  Arum  italicum  as  a  Dorset  plant, 
appeared  in  1900,  and  between  these  dates  he  published  many 
notes.  During  his  visits  to  London  he  was  frequently  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  Department 
of  Botany,  with  whose  officials,  present  and  past,  he  was  on  terms 
of  friendship.  His  essays,  however,  for  the  most  part  saw  the 
light  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Dorset  Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiquarian 
Field  Club,  a  flourishing  institution  which  owed  its  existence  in 
great  measure  to  himself.  Its  President  from  the  first,  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  (1875-1902),  he  enriched  the  Transactions  with 
presidential  addresses  giving  a  vast  amount  of  geological  information 
and  a  masterly  survey  of  current  geological  progress  and  discovery, 
as  well  as  with  important  monographs  on  the  Dorset  Trigonia,  and 
on  the  Fossil  Eeptiles  of  the  county,  and  descriptions  of  his  own 
discoveries. 

To  the  County  Museum  at  Dorchester  Mr.  Mansel-Pleydell  was 
a  life-long  contributor.  One  of  its  principal  founders,  he  deposited 
in  its  keeping  most  of  his  geological  finds,  and  the  results  of  his 
archaeological  researches  and  investigations ;  and  he  leaves  it  by 
will  his  extensive  British  and  European  herbaria. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  country  gentleman  v/ho  followed 
his  varied  tastes  in  Natural  History  so  keenly,  a  student  in  several 
of  its  branches  and  an  author  in  most  of  those  he  studied,  would 
have  found  little  leisure  and  less  inclination  for  the  manifold  duties 
that  the  Church,  the  county,  and  a  large  estate  look  for  from  men 
in  his  position.  The  owner  of  an  extensive  domain,  lord  of  the 
manor  in  three  parishes,  he  lived  an  unselfish  and  unostentatious 
life,  devoting  large  sums  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates,  which 
are  models  of  order  ;  whilst  in  the  face  of  poor  returns  he  spent 
much  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  labourers'  cottages  and  showing 
practical  sympathy  with  the  working  classes  living  on  his  property. 
What  his  tenantry  and  neighbours  thought  of  him  came  out  in  the 
summer  of  1899,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Mansel-Pleydell  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding ;  expression  was  then  given  to  "the  feelings 
of  sincere  regard  and  appreciation  of  the  active,  useful  life  he  had 
spent  in  furthering  the  best  interest  of  all  classes,  and  the  unfailing 
sympathy  and  fair  dealing  that  always  animated  his  relations  with 
his  tenants." 

The  county  could  hardly  honour  enough  a  man  who  undertook 
office  so  readily  and  fulfilled  the  duties — of  Guardian,  County 
Councillor,  Chairman  of  Parish  Council,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Blandford  Bench,  Captain  of  the  Dorset  Yeomanrj' — so  efficiently. 
One  of  his  best  claims  to  the  county's  gratitude — his  country's  one 
might  fairly  say — was  the  building  in  185G  of  the  Boys'  Eeformatory 
at  Milborne,  to  the  supervision  of  which  he  devoted  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  attention,  raising  it  to  a  remarkable  state  of 
efficiency. 

The  immense  respect  in  which  he  was  held  was  reflected  in  the 
great   concourse    of   people    who   gathered   in    the  churchyard  at 
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Clenston  on  the  day  of  his  funeral — people  of  all  classes,  not  a 
tithe  of  whom  could  be  accommodated  in  the  village  church.  To 
some  it  was  the  sympathy  of  a  common  pursuit  that  appealed,  and 
the  energy,  the  delight,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  followed 
out  his  researches.  To  far  more  it  was  the  kindliness  of  the  man, 
the  goodness,  the  genial  look  of  interest,  whatever  the  special  link 
might  be  that  attracted  mingled  admiration  and  affection.  "His 
face  and  presence  and  manners  (I  am  quoting  from  an  appreci- 
ation published  in  a  local  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith)  were  a 
passport  in  themselves.  He  was  greater  and  better  in  himself  than 
in  anything  he  either  said  or  did,  abounding  in  benevolence,  in- 
tensely human,  loyal,  loving,  genial,  humorous ;  he  preserved  to 
the  end  of  his  life  the  freshness,  the  vigour,  the  intensity,  the 
simplicity,  the  sweetness  of  a  child,  combining  it  with  the  mature 
judgment,  the  wide  knowledge,  the  ripe  experience,  the  rapt  insight 
into  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  of  a  departing  saint  who  already  saw 
Heaven  opened." 

Prof.  Newton,  F.R.S.,  who  was  frequently  with  him  twenty  to 
thirty-five  years  ago,  while  Mr.  Mansel-Pleydell  was  collecting 
materials  for  his  lUrds  of  Dorset,  writes  from  Cambridge,  that,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  liabilities  he 
had  incurred  in  connection  with  the  unfortunate  Somerset  and 
Dorset  Railway,  "  the  calmness  with  which  he  bore  up  against 
what  at  one  time  seemed  the  prospect  of  utter  ruin  was  very 
remarkable."  He  adds:  "  The  simplicity  of  his  character  and  the 
almost  boyish  ardour  of  his  pursuit  of  Nature  made  his  society,  to 
me  at  least,  most  attractive,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  in  him  lost  a 
really  good  friend." 

Such  ardour  characterized  him  to  the  end.     He  was  attending 

the  Salisbury  Synod  less  than  a  fortnight  before  his  death  ;  and 

was  on  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club  at  Dorchester 

on  the  2nd  May,  when  the  fatal  attack  seized  him  to  which  he 

succumbed  next  day.  ^    ^    ^ 

•^  E.  F.  Linton. 


SHORT    NOTES. 

GLOUCESTERsmRE  AND  MoNMOUTH  Plants. — The  Undermentioned 
species  were  observed  by  us  in  -June,  1901,  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stroud  and  Chepstow,  a  few  being  gathered  in  the  company 
of  the  Rev.  Augustin  Ley.  New  records  are  starred.  V.-c.  33, 
E.  Gloster  : — llclleborm  fcetidiiH  L,  Woods  near  Pitchcombo  ; 
native. — Lcpl'iinin  Draha  L.  Abundant,  with  Crepis  taraxaci folia 
Tluiill.,  in  a  sown  grass-field  above  Stonehouse. — I'oli/i/dia  (>xi/i>tcni 
Reichb.  and  P.  calcaren  F.  Schultz.  Summit  of  a  down,  between 
Randwick  and  Harescombc. — Stcllaria  umhrosd  Opiz.  var.  (Ifci/u'ena 
E.S.Marshall.  Ilarescombe. — Onobn/chis  viciirfoUa  Scop.  Downs 
above  Stroud  and  Pitchcombe;  truly  wild. — AntennarladioicaR.Wi'. 
Two  patches,  on  a  down  above  Pitciicombe. — Ilinaciiun  muromm 
L.  var.  pdhiriihun  Lacst.  Plentiful  about  Stonehouse  and  Pitch- 
combe.— Atropii    lU'lliuUmuti   L.      Downs    between   Randwick   and 
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Harescombe  ;  Pitcbcombe  Wood. —  Poa  compressa  h.  Downs  near 
Harescombe. — ''Glyceria  plicata  Fr.  Near  Stonebouse. — Lolium 
perenne  L.  var.  tenue  L.  Beecbwood,  near  Pitcbcombe  ;  in  company 
witb  Hordeum  sylvaticuvi  Huds.,  wbicb  also  occurs  in  Pitcbcombe 
Wood. — Pheffopteris  calcarea  Fee.  In  two  stations  about  balf  a  mile 
apart,  near  Pitcbcombe.  V.-c.  34,  W.  Gloster: — Viola  Pdviniana 
X  silvestris.  Wood  near  Tidenbam  ;  sterile. — Rosa  obtusifolia  Desv. 
var.  frondosa  Baker  and  R.  styhsa  Desv.  var.  systyla  (Bast.).  Wood 
near  Tidenbam. — ■'Callitriche  obtusanyula  Le  Gall.  Pool  near  tbe 
Severn,  soutb  of  Sedbury  Park,  with  Ranunculus  hederaceus  L.  '''var. 
uniisphyllus  (Ten.). — Luzula  h'orsteri  X  vernalis  {L.  Borreii  Bromf.). 
Symonds  Yat ;  wbere  we  also  found  Festuca  rubra  L.  var.  fallax 
Hackel  {P\  fallax  Tbuill.).  V.-c.  35,  Monmouth  : — Viola  Pdviniana 
Xsi/vcstris,  Wynd  Cliff;  sterile. — Polygala  o.vyptcra  B^eichh.  Moun- 
ton  Valley,  near  Cbepstow. — ■''•Cerastiiim  tetiandrum  Curt.  Coast, 
Portskewett.— '"(S^/Zi.i-  decipiens  Hoffm.  [teste  Linton).  Stream-side, 
Mounton  Valley  ;  probably,  tbougli  not  certainly,  S.  frayilis  x 
triandra. — Edward  S.  Marshall;  W.  A.  Shoolbred. 

Hypochceris  glabra  L.  in  Herefordshire.  —  I  met  with  tins 
species  in  fair  quantity,  on  June  5th,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  in  tbe  parish  of  Col  wall  (Dist.  4,  P'lora  of  Hereford- 
shire). It  has  long  been  known  on  tbe  eastern  (Worcestershire) 
side  of  the  hills,  but  had  not  hitherto  been  gathered  in  Hereford- 
shire.— Eichakd  F.  Towndrow. 

Bromus  interruptus  in  North  Hants.  —  My  attention  was  first 
called  in  tbe  year  1900  to  scattered  clamps  of  a  grass  three  or  four 
feet  high,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  rising  far  above  the  other  grasses, 
clover,  vetches,  and  other  crops  in  which  it  grew,  in  arable  fields 
round  Odiham,  in  North  Hants.  This  June  I  observed  it  growing 
in  a  field  of  vetches,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce,  who  identifies  it 
as  bis  Bromus  interruptus.  I  believe  it  has  only  been  found  previously 
in  tbe  county  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Jackson,  and  that  further  south. — 
Charlotte  E.  Palmer. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS. 

Books  for  Students. 

A  University  'Text-book  of  Botany.  By  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xv,  579,  with  15  plates  and  493 
figures.  New  York:  Tbe  Macmillan  Co.  (Macmillan,  London). 
1902.     Price  17s. 

Practical  Botany  for  Beginners.  [Second  Edition.]  By  F.  0.  Bower, 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  D.  T.  Gwynne-Vaughan,  M.A.  Small  8vo, 
pp.  xi,  307,  with  31  figures  in  tbe  text.  London  :  Macmillan 
Co.     1902.     Price  8.  6d. 

Botany.  By  G.  T.  Bettany,  M.A.,  B.  Sc.  Small  8vo,  pp.  vi,  127, 
with  75  figures  in  the  text.  London :  Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 
[1902.]     Price  Id. 
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The  higher  text-book  of  botany — the  general  treatise  embodying 
all  the  more  important  phases  of  the  science,  for  the  use  of  advanced 
students — is  out-of-date.  It  is  analogous  with  the  professor  of 
natural  history,  who  presumes  to  profess  several  sciences  to  only 
one  of  which,  being  but  human,  he  can  possibly  attend.  Botany  is 
a  big  subject,  in  which  specialization  has  received  full  recognition, 
— except  as  regards  the  higher  text-book.  It  is  important  that  the 
student,  before  he  proceeds  to  specialize,  should  have  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  science ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  such  know- 
ledge should  be  derived  from  one  book.  Tlie  labour  attending  the 
preparation  of  such  a  work  must  be  enormous,  and  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  any  kind  of  remuneration  which  is  likely  to  accrue. 
We  cannot  afibrd  to  let  men  with  high  ability  for  research,  and 
power  of  application  of  results  like  Pj-ofessor  Campbell,  spend 
months  to  years  of  their  life  in  the  compilation  of  a  general  text- 
book. If  we  must  still  have  such  a  volume,  let  us  follow  the 
scientific  principle  of  differentiation  of  labour,  as  was  done  in  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind,  that  for  which  Prof.  Strasburger  and  his 
colleagues  of  Bonn  University  were  responsible. 

There  are  fifteen  chapters  in  Professor  Campbell's  book.  The 
first  is  introductory  ;  the  second  and  third,  entitled  the  Plant-body 
and  the  Plant-cell  respectively,  occupy  about  fifty  pages,  and 
represent  general  morphology.  Tliere  is  no  general  account  of 
internal  structure,  a  serious  omission,  which  is  not  adequately 
supplied  by  the  brief  description  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
members  in  the  various  great  groups  m  subsequent  chapters. 
The  stelar  theory  is  nowhere  discussed,  a  remarkable  oversight, 
for,  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  it,  it  certainly  has  the 
merit,  like  the  "evolution"  hypothesis,  of  co-ordinating  a  number 
of  facts.  Chapters  iv.  to  xii.  deal  with  the  special  morphology  and 
classification  of  the  great  plant  groups.  The  subdivision  of  the 
Alga;  is  based  on  the  arrangement  given  in  Engler  &  Prantl's 
PjianzenfamiUm,  and  the  author  does  not  take  account  of  the  recent 
work  wliich  has  led  to  considerable  modification  in  the  treatment  of 
the  (JldorupJujcca .  The  arrangement  of  the  Fungi  is  that  of  Brefeld. 
In  the  Archeijoniatm  (Chapters  vii.  to  ix.)  the  author  is  more  at 
home,  and  gives  a  useful  account  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  section. 
In  the  Bryophytcs  he  recognizes  three  groups,  Anthocerotales 
forming  the  third,  intermediate  between  Bryophytes  proper  (Musci 
and  Ilepaticne)  and  the  Pteridophytes.  The  division  of  Filicintr  is 
into  /''itsjiorani/iatfo  and  fji'ptosporani/iattr,  but  reference  is  made  to 
the  affinity  of  (hniundan'd:  with  the  former  group. 

The  account  of  the  Gymnosperms  is  less  satisfactory.  Recent 
researches  have  brouglit  to  light  several  points  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  vegetative  organs,  wliich  are  of  mucli  interest  in  phylogeny. 
These  are  unnoticed.  The  anatomy  of  the  leaf  of  Pinna  is  thus 
described  :  "In  the  middle  of  the  leaf  arc  the  two  vascular  bundles, 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  stem.  Tlic  xylem  is  turned  towards 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  Surrounding  the  two  bundles  is  a  large 
oval  area  (in  section),  sharply  separated,  by  a  definite  row  of  cells, 
from  the  green  mesophyll."     Tlie  bundles  of  the  petiole  in  Cijca>i 
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"  show  a  group  of  small  spiral  traclieids  near  the  centre,  outside  of 
which  is  a  mass  of  large  scalariform  traclieids.  The  rest  of  the 
bundle  is  composed  of  the  phloem."  All  we  learn  about  the 
seminiferous  scale  is  that  it  "has  been  much  discussed,  but  it  is 
probably  to  be  considered  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  sporophyll, 
perhaps  comparable  to  the  placenta  of  the  Angiosperms."  The 
formation  of  the  embryo  of  Conifers  is  dismissed  in  less  than  six 
lines.  The  orders  of  Angiosperms  are  arranged  on  the  system 
adopted  in  the  Pjianzenfamilien.  They  are  extensively  illustrated, 
but  the  accompanying  text  is  very  scanty.  Liliaceiv,  for  instance, 
has  only  six  lines.  It  would  have  been  more  serviceable  if  a  few 
famihes  had  been  treated  in  greater  detail,  omitting  reference  to 
many  which  are  included.  To  include  Podostemacecc  among  Eosales 
as  "aquatics  of  very  peculiar  structure,  sometimes  resembling  algfe 
rather  than  vascular  plants  "  with  no  further  explanation  does  not 
help  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  group.  A  short  chapter  on 
Physiology  is  followed  by  two  useful  chapters,  one  on  relation  to 
environment,  and  another,  the  concluding  one,  on  geological  and 
geographical  distribution. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  bibliography.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  many  of  the  figures  are  new,  and  made 
by  the  author  expressly  for  the  work.  The  full-page  plates  illus- 
trating various  plant-habits  are  prepared  from  photographs,  and 
deserve  special  mention. 

Professor  Bower's  excellent  little  practical  manual  is  so  well 
known  that  no  teacher  of  botany  is  likely  to  regard  the  present 
issue  as  anything  but  a  new  edition,  though  it  would  have  been  as 
well  for  the  benefit  of  the  librarian  and  recorder  to  have  stated  the 
fact  on  the  title-page.  In  the  preparation  of  the  new  work  the 
original  author  has  had  the  help  of  his  assistant  at  Glasgow 
University,  Mr.  Gwynne-Vaughan.  The  most  notable  addition  is 
the  inclusion  of  the  study  of  the  naked-eye  characters  of  twenty- 
two  types  of  flowers  representing  the  commoner  natural  orders  of 
Angiosperms,  in  order  that  the  student  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  external  characters  as  well  as  the  internal  structure  of  the 
reproductive  organs — a  very  important  object.  The  floral  plan  is 
illustrated  by  Eichler  diagrams,  apropos  of  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  denser  student,  attention  should  have  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  diagram  does  not  always  refer  to  the  "same  genus  as  is 
described  in  the  text.  Some  additional  examples  are  also  included 
in  other  portions  of  the  work,  but  the  general  arrangement  is  that 
of  the  earlier  edition. 

Mr.  Bettany  died  in  1891,  and  perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  publishers  have  printed  no  date  on  the  cover  or  title-page.  Mr. 
Fennings'  wonderful  cures  for  children's  ailments,  advertised  on 
the  back  cover,  must  date  back  still  further,  and  so  will  furnish 
no  clue  for  the  future  cataloguer.  We  believe  the  book  to  be  a 
cheap  reprint  of  an  elementary  text-book,  not  at  present  to  hand, 
which  was  formerly,  and  may  be  is  still,  much  used  in  girls'  schools, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.     It  deals  merely  with  the 
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simpler  facts  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  seed-plants, 
and  is  certainly  not  a  bad  pennyworth.  A    P    P 

Ahjnes  Vertes  dc  la  Suisse.     PleHrococco'idcs-ChrooUjxndes. 

Par  R.  Chodat. 

This  volume  forms  the  third  fascicle  of  tlie  first  volume  of 
Mataianx  pour  la  Flore  Cryptofjamique  Suisse,  published  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Societe  Botanique  Suisse,  It  contains  373  pages, 
and  is  illustrated  by  2G1  figures  in  the  text.  Tiic  author  states  in 
the  preface  that  his  intention  was  to  write,  not  a  new  catalogue  of 
all  CIduroplujcecR  recorded  in  Switzerland,  but  a  book  which  would 
serve  as  a  guide  to  students  approaching  a  new  branch  of  Ijotany. 
Hitherto  information  on  freshwater  alg^e  has  had  to  be  sought  in 
lists,  incomplete  books,  and  isolated  papers.  M.  Chodat  would 
embrace  within  his  one  volume  such  information  as  he  has  gained 
from  personal  experience  and  from  the  works  of  others,  especially 
as  regards  the  development  of  the  individual  plants.  Being  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  studying  the  polymorphism  of  species  of 
fresh-water  alga)  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  definition  of  the 
species  limits,  he  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  bio- 
logical side  of  the  subject.  His  notes  are  therefore  of  great  interest 
and  value. 

In  the  Introduction  the  author  tells  us  he  wished  at  first  to 
include  all  the  families  of  the  green  algro,  but  as  this  was 
impossible  through  lack  of  time,  he  confines  himself  to  the  Euchlo- 
rophi/cem.  In  some  cases,  where  his  knowledge  of  a  species  was 
limited  to  Swiss  specimens,  he  has  preferred  to  treat  of  these 
rather  than  to  quote  information  of  which  he  had  no  personal  ex- 
perience. Thus  certain  families  are  more  fully  dealt  with  than  others. 
L'lihncllaccm,  Vulvoci/w/v,  Protococcoidpoi,  and  Plcaroroccacem  are 
treated  with  the  completeness  of  monographs,  since  these  families 
are  well  represented  in  Switzerland,  and  the  author  has  conse- 
quently been  able  to  study  them  in  detail.  But  he  points  out  that 
even  in  the  cases  where  only  Swiss  specimens  have  been  studied, 
the  facts  would  hold  good  for  such  species  all  over  the  world  ;  and 
since  the  fresh- water  flora  of  Switzerland  is  not  very  different  from 
that  in  any  other  part  of  tlic  world,  "  a  treatise  on  Swiss  algse  is 
useful  both  in  Japan  and  Paraguay." 

M.  Chodat  divides  his  book  into  four  parts  : — A.  Collection  and 
preservation  of  fresh-water  alga).  />'.  Morphology,  in  which  he 
treats,  under  separate  headings,  of  Protoplasm,  Vacuoles,  Flagella, 
Stigma,  Chromatophore,  Pyrenoid,  Nucleus,  Membrane,  Pluri- 
cellular  Thallus,  Hairs  and  Bristles,  Khizoids,  and  Organs  of  Attach- 
ment, Organs  of  Multiplication.  (J.  Biology,  under  the  headings 
of  Light,  Temperature,  Nutrition,  1'ropism,  Classification  accord- 
ing to  Biology,  Parasitism,  Symbiosis,  Holophytes',  Aquatic  Limno- 
phils,  Plankton,  Cryoplankton,  Dispersal.  D.  Classification.  Lists 
of  bibliography  are  given.  Under  this  last  division  he  treats  the 
VUurococcoidetc  with  Schizofjonioideai  and  the  (J/iroolejxiidea;.  This 
occupies  24G  pages  of  the  book,  and  is  a  most  valuable  contribution 
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to  algological  literature.  Many  keys  to  genera  are  given,  and  a 
certain  number  of  new  species  are  described.  For  details  of  classi- 
fication it  is  indispensable  to  study  the  book  itself. 

E.  S.  G. 
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Botanical  Gazette  (15  May). — K.  Miyake,  'Starch  of  evergreen 
plants.'  —  F.  C.  Newcombe,  '  Rheotropism  of  roots.' — J.  B.  Overton, 
'Parthenogenesis  in  Thalictrnm  pnrpurnscens'  (2  pi.). — T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell,  Heliotropium  xerophilum ,  sp.  nov. 

Botanical  Magazine  (Tokyo). — J.  Matsumura,  '  Leguminosa?  of 
Japan  '  (cont.). — T.  Makino,  '  Flora  of  Japan  '  (cont.). 

Bot.  Zeitwng  {IQ>  May). — H.  Vochting,  'Ueber  die  Keimung  der 
KartoffelknoUen  '  (2  pi.).— (16  June).  C.  van  Wisselingh,  '  Unter- 
suchungen  liber  Spirogyra  :  zur  Keuntniss  der  Karyokinese  '  (1  pi.). 

Ball,  de  V  Herb.  Boissier  {31  May). — A.  Chabert,  '  Les  Euphrasia 
de  la  France'  (concl.) . —  R.  Chodat  &  E.  Wilczek,  '  Contributions 
a  la  Flore  de  la  Republique  Argentine '  (cent.). — H.  Christ,  '  Spici- 
legium  pteridologicura  austro-brasiliense  '  (cont.).  —  Id.,  Gynino- 
gramme  Fauriei,  sp.  n. 

Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France  (xlviii,  7;  7  June).  —  L.  Geneau  de 
Lamarliere  &  J.  Mahen,  '  La  flore  bryologique  des  grottes  du 
Midi  de  la  France.' — H.  Hua,  '  Le  Genre  Neurotheca.' — H.  de 
Boissieu,  '  Sisgrincldnm  vincronatnm,  danf5  I'Asie.' — H.  Joseph,  'La 
flore  d'Auvergne  en  1901.' — L.  Lutz,  'Nutrition  des  Thallophytes 
a  I'aide  des  amides.'  —  E.  Malinvaud  &  H.  Joseph,  '  Carex 
Grioleii  Roem.'  (t.  9).  (xlix.  3,  4  :  29  May.  —  C.  E.  Bertrand  & 
F.  Cornaille,  '  La  piece  quadruple  des  Filicinees  et  ses  reductions.' 
— Id.,  '  Les  caracteristiques  de  la  trace  foliaire  maratienne,  ophio- 
glosseene  et  onocleene.'  —  F.  Gagnepain,  'Zingiberacees  nouvelles' 
[CostHs).  —  E.  Mouillefarine,  '  Viola  cornuta.' — F.  Camus,  Hgmeno- 
phyllum  tunhridgense. — G.  Dismier,  FruUania  fragilifulia. 

Bullettino  della  Soc.  Bot.  Italiaiia  ("  Feb.  Marzo,"  received 
11  June). — E.  Barsali,  '  Prime  muscinee  del  Livornese.' — H.  Christ, 
'Vegetation  de  la  Riviera  di  Levante.'  —  A.  Trotter,  '  Teratologia 
vegetale.'  —  ("  Aprile,"  received  11  June).^N.  Terracciano,  'II 
genere  Eclipta  nella  Flora  Italiana.' 

Bull.  Torreg  Bot.  Club  (26  May).— V.  S.  White,  Nidahriacem  of 
N.  America'  (5  pi.).  {Nidula,  gen.  nov.). — M.  A.  Howe,  'American 
Hepaticre.' — D.  Griffiths, '  West  American  Fungi.' — E.  S.  Salmon, 
'Notes  on  Erysiphaceae  '  (concl.). 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  (31  May).  —  J.  Hoog,  TuHpa  nitida  &  T. 
Micheliana,  spp.  nn.  (tigs.  119,  129). — (7  June).  Platgclinis  barbifrons 
Krtinzlein,  sp.  n.  —  Sir  M.  Foster,  Iris  bnchowica,  I.  Warleyensis, 
spp.  nn.  (figs.  134,  135). 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  numbers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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Mtdpyjlna   (xv.   fasc.  10-12,   received  21   June). — P.   Voglino, 

•  Sopra  una  malattia  dei  Crisantemi  coltivati '  (1  pi.). — G.  Zodda, 

*  Kevisione  monograpliica  dei  Delfinii  e  dei  Meliloti  italiani.'  — E. 
Pantamelli,  '  Sull'  albinismo  nel  regno  vegetale '  (1  pL). — P.  A. 
Saccardo,  '  Iconoteca  dei  Botanici.'  —  G.  D.  Ippolito,  '  Anatomia 
comparata  del  caule  delle  Magnoliacee.' 

Nuofo  Giom.  But.  Italiano  ("  Aprile  "  :  received  11  -June). — 
G.  Zodda,  '  Sul  genera  Serapias.'  —  C.  Zanfroguiui,  '  Contribuzione 
alia  Flora  licheuologica  dell'  Emilia.' — G.  Bargagli-Petrucci,  'Ri- 
vista  del  genere  Conocephalua  '  (8  pi.). 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (June). — S.  Prowazek,  '  Zur  Kernthei- 
lung  der  Plasmodiophora  Brassiae.' — A.  Hansgirg  '  Biologic  der 
herabgekriimmten  Laubblatter  der  Alalia  ipatliuluta  &  Merijta 
Senjf'tiana.' — R.  Wagner,  Uoijlea  eliyana  (cont.). — A.  Jencic,  '  Der 
Bastfasern  der  Thi/melcBacea;'  (concl.).  —  J.  Freyn,  '  Plantae  Karo- 
anffi'  (cont.).  —  Hackel,  'Neue  Grilser.'  Hieronymus  Gander  (1832- 
1902). 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Linuean  Society  on  June  5th,  Dr.  Otto 
Stapf  exhibited  the  original  specimen  of  Tri/oliiim  albhlum  Retz., 
from  Retzius's  herbarium  at  Lund,  together  with  specimens  collected 
by  Mr.  J.  Lawson  in  a  dock  at  Falmouth  in  1900,  representing  a 
variety  of  T.  aUnditm  which  was  in  cultivation  in  various  botanic 
gardens  on  the  Continent  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
at  Kew  as  late  as  1856,  the  origin  of  which  is,  however,  not  known. 
Retzius's  specimen  proves  that  his  T.  alhidniii  (1786)  is  identical 
with  T.  sijitarrusiDii  Savi  (1808-1810),  non  Linn.,   T.  panormiUnium 
Presl  (1826),  and  T.  longestipulatum  Loisel.  (1828).    Hence  it  follows 
that  the  name  T.  alhihiui  takes  precedence  before  those  names  as 
well  as  T.  dipHaccumThmW.  (1790),  which  was  identified  by  Grenier 
&  Godron  and  by  Rouy  with  Savi's  T.  squairomm.     The  coloui-  of 
the  corolla  is,  as  Retzius  describes  it,  whitish  with  a  tinge  of  yellow 
or,  as  Savi  says,  of  red ;  in  dry  specimens  it  turns  to  a  dirty  yellow 
or  brown  more  or  less  suffused  with  purple.    The  calyx  is  10-nerved, 
not,  as  Koch  stated,  20-nerved.     The  Falmouth  variety  is — apart 
from  the  glabrous  calyx-tube — identical  with  De  Candolle's  T.  ochro- 
leiiciiin  var.  raiiKisuni  (Fl.  Franc;,  v.  p.  529  (1805)),  which  the  author 
referred  subsequently  (Fl.  Frant;.  Buppl.  p.  557  (1815))  to  7'.  albidiun. 
Willd.  (.Sic).     It  agrees,  indeed,  very  well  with  the  plant  so  named 
in  Willdcnow's  herbarium  (no.  11220),  and,  according  to  a  com- 
munication by  M.  Cas.  DeCandolle,  with  the  specimens  on  which 
Scringe  evidently  based  his  T.  sqitairosum  \&v.  Jlavicans  (syn.  excl.). 
The   name  proposed  for  this  variety  is   7'.  (ilhidiun  var.  raiiioswn 
Stapf.    It  is  mainly  characterized  by  the  low  growth,  small,  mostly 
elliptic  leaflets,  and  straw-yellow  flowers.     The  calyx-tube  varies 
from  glabrous  to  rather  conspicuously  hairy ;  the  same  is  the  case 
in    7'.  alblduiii    proper,    although    here    specimens   with   perfectly 
glabrous  calyx-tubes  are  very  rare. 
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At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  H.  H.  W.  Pearson  read  a  paper  "On 
certain  species  of  IHschidia  with  double  pitchers,"  iUustratdd  by 
specimens  and  lantern-slides.  He  stated  that  four  species  of 
Dischidia  were  dealt  with,  viz.  D.  complex  Griff.  (Malacca),  D.  jiec- 
tenoides  H.  H.  W.  Pearson  (Philippines),  and  two  undescribed 
species  from  Borneo  ;  these  all  possess  double  pitchers.  The  inner 
pitcher  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  formed  by  the  involution  of  the 
apes  of  the  leaf,  which  in  the  simple  pitcher  of  D.  Rajjiesianum 
hangs  free  in  the  pitcher.  The  outer  pitcher  of  the  double-pitchered 
forms  contains  solid  matter  and  roots.  Ants  were  present  in  two 
of  them.  The  opening  into  the  outer  pitcher  is  2  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  therefore  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  washing-in  of  solid 
matters  by  rain  :  they  seem  to  be  carried  in  by  ants ;  this  marks  a 
degree  of  myrmecophily  which  is  an  advance  upon  that  shown  by 
D.  Raffiesianum.  Boots  are  absent  from  the  inner  pitcher.  In 
D.  pectenoides  a  large  number  of  small,  irregularly  shaped  sweet 
masses  are  present  in  the  inner  pitcher;  these  arise  from  gummosis 
of  the  tissue  above  the  opening  of  the  inner  pitcher.  A  fungus- 
mycelium  is  present  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  outer 
pitcher,  the  hyph^B  of  which  abstrict  gemma?  which  perhaps  serve 
as  food  for  ants. 

On  the  same  occasion  Prof.  Percival  read  a  paper  on  "Silver- 
Leaf  Disease  in  Plums  and  other  Prunese."  The  peculiar  ashy-grey 
colour  of  the  leaves  of  trees  suffering  from  the  so-called  "silver- 
leaf"  disease  is  due  to  the  development  of  intercellular  spaces  just 
beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  leaves.  The  chloroplastids  and  other 
parts  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaves  are  very  little  different  from  those 
in  normal  specimens.  The  author  found  the  disease  to  be  due  to 
the  attack  of  the  fungus  Stereiim  jntrpureiun ;  the  fungus  is  confined 
to  the  root  of  the  diseased  plants  or  lower  underground  portions  of 
the  stem  ;  but  apparently  some  deleterious  substance,  produced 
either  directly  by  the  fungus  or  by  its  action  upon  the  tissues  of  the 
affected  plant,  is  conducted  through  the  stems  to  the  leaves.  Prof. 
Percival  showed  specimens  of  branches  which  he  had  artificially 
infected  with  Stcrewn  pnrpureuni  ten  or  twelve  weeks  ago,  the  leaves 
of  which  were  typically  "  silvered."  The  disease  had  travelled  from 
the  infection-wound  upAvards  along  the  branch  much  more  rapidly 
than  downwards,  and  only  along  tlie  side  on  which  the  wound  was 
made  were  the  leaves  diseased  at  first,  though  the  trouble  now 
appears  to  be  spreading  to  other  leaves  and  spurs  off  the  line  drawn 
from  the  wound  to  the  tip  of  the  inoculated  branches.  Prof. 
Percival  also  gave  an  account  of  some  observations  upon  the 
distribution  and  first  appearance  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in 
Alsike  [Tdfolium  hyhridnm  Linn.)  grown  under  various  conditions. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin 
entitled  "  The  Algerian  Durum  Wheats,"  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Scofield,  expert  on  cereals.  The  grain  of  Triticum  durum,  which 
has  a  hard  horny  endosperm,  is  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni  and  similar  paste  foods.  The  bulletin  deals  with  the 
spike  and  grain  characters  of  some  of  the  more  important  varieties 
now  grown  in  a  general  or  experimental  way  in  Algeria,  where  the 
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author  devoted  three  months  to  their  study.  The  spikes  and 
spikelets  of  about  thirty  forms  are  very  nicely  figured  by  a  photo- 
graphic process  in  a  series  of  eighteen  plates,  accompanied  by  brief 
descriptions. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Handbook  of 
British  Mosses,  and  will  be  glad  of  any  corrections  or  suggestions  in 
order  that  the  new  issue  may  be  made  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
pos.<ible.  His  address  is :  Wickham  House,  East  Park  Parade, 
Northampton. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Davey,  wlio  has  been  working  assiduously  for  the 
last  two  years  at  the  Flora  of  Cornwall,  has  published  a  Tentative 
List  (Penryn,  Chegwidden)  for  the  county,  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
more  complete  Flora  which  he  hopes  to  publish.  Even  as  it  stands, 
the  enumeration  is  fuller  than  that  of  many  county  floras;  the 
localiiies  given  are  numerous,  the  authority  for  each  being  added, 
but  the  division  of  the  county  into  districts  is  reserved  for  the  com- 
plete work,  the  records  at  present  running  from  east  to  west.  The 
present  volume  is  intended  for  those  who  will  co-operate  in  making 
the  Flora  more  complete,  and  for  their  benefit  it  has  been  printed 
only  on  one  side  of  the  page,  the  other  being  left  blank  for  the 
entry  of  notes  ;  workers  can  obtain  copies  of  the  list  from  the 
author,  Ponsanooth,  Perranwell  Station,  Cornwall.  We  would 
suggest  that  in  the  final  form  of  the  work  the  London  Cataloejue 
numbers  should  receive  less  prominence,  and  that  most  of  the 
English  synonyms  should  be  omitted.  Mr.  Davey  in  his  preface 
says,  "After  the  specific  name  of  tlie  plant,  a  well-known  English 
name  is  given";  but  this  description  cannot  apply  to  such  phrases 
as  "  Long-bracteated  Sedge,"  "Flat-stemmed  Meadow  Grass," 
"  Narrow-leaved  Hairy  Wood  Kush,"  and  the  like.  The  printing 
of  the  book  is  highly  creditable  to  the  local  firm  employed. 

The  most  recent  part  of  the  Icunes  PlantariDii  contains  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  interesting  novelties,  and  includes  the  following 
new  genera:  Caroliiuila  Hemsl.  (Primulacere),  llartla  Dwwn  (Teru- 
stroemiaceic),  Dinranthera  He)nsl.  (Liliacete  Asphodelcie),  Tliunias- 
setia  Hemsl.  (Ternstroemiacefe),  Cnjptotmniopsis  and  C'arlesia  Dunn 
(Umbelliferas  AmmineaE;),  and  Faradomheija  Stapf  (Sterculiacea;). 

A  VKRY  handy  little  F'urest  Flora  for  the  Saharunpur  and  Dehra 
Dun  Districts  has  been  "compiled  for  the  use  of  students  of  the 
Imperial  Forest  School,  Dehra  Dim"  by  Upendranath  Kanjilal, 
"Extra-assistant  Conservator  of  Forests,"  and  is  published  at  the 
Government  printing  office,  Calcutta.  It  seems  very  carefully  done; 
the  descriptions  are  based  upon  those  in  the  Flora  of  Briti'sh  India  ; 
there  is  an  introduction  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gamble,  a  glossary,  and 
indexes  of  botanical,  European,  and  vernacular  names.  The  book 
is  fairly  well  printed,  bound  in  cloth,  of  a  convenient  size  for  the 
pocket,  and  remarkably  cheap  at  its  price  of  two  shillings. 

In  the  recent  number  of  Mali)i<ihia  (xv.  fasc.  10-12,  not  dated) 
Prof.  Saccardo  publishes  a  supplement  to  the  interesting  list  of 
portraits  of  botanists  in  the  Istituto  Dotanico  of  Padua  issued  in 
vol.  xiii.  of  the  same  journal  (1899),  pp.  89-123. 
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The  part  of  Minnesota  Botanical  Studies  issued  in  May  contaius 
the  following  papers:  "Lichens  of  North-western  Minnesota,"  by 
Bruce  Finck ;  "  Corallinae  verje  of  Port  Renfrew,"  by  K.  Yendo 
(6  plates) ;  "  Observations  on  Ptcri/f/oiihora,"  by  Conway  Macmillan 
(5  plates). 

Under  the  title  Ver/etationsansichten  aus  Deutschostafrika,  Herr 
"Wilhelra  Engelmann  of  Leipzig  bas  lately  published  a  very  useful 
and  interesting  series  of  sixty-four  plates  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Her.  Walther  Goetze  in  1898  and  1899,  illustrating 
various  aspects  of  East  African  vegetation.  These  views  convey 
at  a  glance  more  information  than  can  be  supplied  by  pages  of 
description,  and  their  usefulness  for  educational  purposes  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Among  tlie  more  striking  individual 
forms  represented  may  be  mentioned  palms  of  different  kinds. 
Euphorbias  {E.  Stuhlmannii  must  be  a  very  striking  figure  in  tbe 
landscape),  Sterculia  appendiculata,  Dractcna  usambareuisis,  Lobelia 
Volkensii,  Cussonia  spicata,  Platycerium  elephantotis ,  Jmiiperus  procera, 
Erica  kinyariemis,  and  many  more.  Professor  Engler  contributes 
a  short  account  of  the  representations,  and  of  the  vegetation  which 
goes  to  make  up  the  general  effect  of  the  pictures.  Schools  as 
well  as  botanical  institutions  would  do  well  to  obtain  this  in- 
structive collection. 

Mr.  Thomas  Costley  has  published  Sketches  of  Soutliport  "  and 
other  poems,"  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  flora  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    This  includes 

"  The  cowslip,  with  a  pearl  in  every  ear, 
The  harebell,  beautiful  in  form  and  hue. 
The  yellow  iris,  of  its  title  proud, 
The  primrose,  fair  enough  to  be  a  queen. 
Though  simple  as  a  peasant's  cotton  gown  "  ; 

and  also  "  rare  plants  " 

"  That  only  in  the  richest  soils  are  found — 
Valerian,  bugloss,  hounds-tongue,  pimpernel. 
Loosestrife,  anemone,  angelica, 
Sundew,  and  meadowsweet,  and  betony." 

Mr.  Costley's  favourite  flower  is  Vinca  major,  whose  praises  he  sings 
in  six  verses,  each  with  the  refrain 

"  Hurrah  for  the  peerless  periwinkle  !  " 

Correction. — By  an  inadvertence  which  we  cannot  explain,  it 
was  stated  on  p.  167  that  Germany  was  unrepresented  in  the  list 
of  botanists  appointed  to  serve  at  the  Congress  on  Nomenclature 
to  be  held  in  Vienna  in  1905.  Five  representatives  have  been 
appointed  for  that  country. 

Gepp  :  Barton.  On  the  9th  June,  at  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Chelsea,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Gepp,  M.A.,  of  Felstead  School, 
brother  of  the  bridegroom,  Antony  Gepp,  M.A.,  of  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History),  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Francis 
Gepp,  Vicar  of  High  Easter,  Essex,  to  Ethel  Sarel,  daughter 
of  Alfred  Bowyer  Barton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.,  of  7,  Brechin- 
place,  South  Kensington. — Times. 
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BKYOLOGICAL     NOTES. 

By  Ernest   S.   Salmon,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  9.) 

(Plate  UO.) 

To  the  distribution  of  Annmodoii  Toccoce  SuUiv.  &  Lesq.,  wliicli  I 
have  given  in  a  previous  note  (Jourii.  Bot.  1901,  p.  360,  and  1902, 
p.  1),  the  following  addition  is  to  be  made.  In  the  Kew  Herbarium 
there  is  a  moss  labelled  "  Papillaria  torticuspis  Broth,  nov.  spec. 
Birmah.  comm.  L.  Linden  ;  received  Dec.  1893."  This  name  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  been  published.  The  moss  is  typical 
A.  ToccocB ;  the  specimens  are  fairly  robust  and  sparingly  flagelli- 
ferous,  and  agree  exactly  with  Indian  and  Ceylon  examples  of  the 
species.  Dr.  J.  Cardot  has  informed  me  that  A.  Tuccoic  has  been 
found  in  a  third  locality  in  North  America,  viz,  Louisiana,  Forest 
of  Baton  Eouge,  at  the  foot  of  trees  (leg.  Kev.  A.  B.  Langlois, 
Sept.  1,  1886). 

(2.5).    The  Genus  TmEMEA  C.  Miill. 

Li  Bot.  Centralbl.  Bd.  vii.  316(1881),  Miiller  founded  the  genus 
Thieinea  for  the  reception  of  a  moss  which  existed  in  Hampe's 
herbarium  under  the  MS.  name  of  Fanaria  saxicula.  Miiller's  de- 
scription of  the  genus  is  as  follows  :  "  Thiemea  gen.  nov.  Tribus 
FiDKiriacearKiii,  habitus  FunaruB  minute,  peristomium  Triclvjstomi, 
dentibus  usque  ad  membranam  brevissimam  fissis  apice  hamate 
aduncis  longe  inflexis."  This  is  followed  by  a  specific  description 
of  the  single  species  T.  Hampecnid,  after  which  Miiller  remarks: 
"  Ich  glaubte  lilngere  Zeit,  vorstehende  Art  und  Gattuug  mit  der, 
von  mir  anfangs  nur  sehr  unvollstiiudig  gekannten  Wilsoniella 
zusammen  bringen  zu  mussen;  allein  die  Entdeclaiug  einer  zweiten 
(australischen)  Wihoniella,  welche  sich  vollstiindig  zeigt,  sowie  der 
in  Blattbau  und  Fruchtform  unverkennbare  Funariaceen-Typus 
beseitigten  bald  alle  Zweifel.  Jedenfalls  liegt  in  der  neueu  Gattung 
Thiemea  eine  sehr  bemerkenswerthe  Variation  der  Funarioidecn 
vor  uns,  wie  sie  gar  nicht  zu  ahnen  war.  Die  Zahne  des  Muud- 
besatzes  schlagen  sich,  trotz  ihrer  Trichostomuvi-Fovm,  so  auffallend 
hakeuformig  abwiirts,  wie  das  kaum  bei  einem  anderen  Moos- 
Peristom  wiedei  vorkommt.  Unter  den  akrokarpischon  Moosen 
erinnern  nur  einige  Fissidens-Avion  an  diese  Eigenthiimlichkeit,  so 
dass  man  auch  das  Peristom  der  Thiemea  ein  ungcwandeltes  Fissi- 
dens-Vevistom  nennen  konnte.  Ucbrigcns  nimmt  das  ganze  Moos 
die  Tracht  cines  Li'ptoirichnm  mit  Funariaceen-Fracht  an." 

In  Miiller's  Genera  Mmcunim  Frondosonoii,  p.  113,  the  following 
remarks  occur  in  the  description  of  the  genus  Thiemea:  "  Frucht 
.  .  .  einer  Funaria  ahnlich,  entleert  untcr  der  verhjiltnissmassig 
grossen  Kapsel-Miindung  zusanimengcschniirt.  .  .  .  Bei  vollig 
entwickeltem  Funariaceen-Blattnctze  ist  sie  gewissermassen  eine 
Verbinduug  desselben  mit  einem  Trichustumum-  oderauch  Fissidens- 
Peristom  und  in  dieser  Beziehung  folglich  ungemein  interessant. 

JouuNAL  OK  Botany. — Vol.  40.      [Auci.  1902.]  x 
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.  .  •  Deukt  mau  sich  ein  Leptutnchum  mit  dem  Blattnetze  eiuer 
Fimariaceen  uud  dem  Muudbesatze  eines  Trichostunitiiii,  so  hat  man 
eine  guteVoistellung  von  dem  seltenen  Moose." 

AVe  may  note  here  that  in  tlie  specific  description  given  in  But. 
Ccntralbl.  the  inflorescence  is  by  an  error  described  as  "monoica  ?," 
while  in  the  "  Genera  "  it  is  described  as  "  probably  dioicous." 

In  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  further  knowledge  on 
Tkiemea  Hampeana,  I  have  examined  the  type  material  in  Hampe's 
herbarium  at  the  British  Museum  (South  Kensington).  These 
specimens  are,  apparently,  the  only  ones  existent,  as  Dr.  Brotherus 
informs  me  that  the  plant  is  not  represented  in  Miiller's  herbarium. 
The  material  in  Hampe's  herbarium  is  rather  scanty,  and  unfortu- 
nately there  appear  to  be  no  capsules  with  a  perfect  peristome. 
The  specmiens  are  labelled,  in  Kurz's  handwriting,  "  8328  Yomah. 
21/2/71,"  and  "  Muigyee  valley  (before  going  to  village  of  Kambila 
ascent),  21/2/71."  To  this  Hampe  has  added,  "3328  Trematudon 
decij)ie)is  Mitten.  Funaria  saxiada.  Periston!,  simpl.  exsertum 
connivens  sanguineum  dent,  per  paria  approximat.  profunde  par- 
titis  subulatis  teretibus  glabris  apice  inflexis  opacis."  In  a  separate 
note  Hampe  has  written  :  ^'Funaria  saxicola.  Parvula  vix  uncialis, 
caulis  debilis  erectus  brevior  inferne  laxefoliatus,  superne  radiato- 
foliatus,  fol.  caulina  minora,  comalia  carinata  anguste  oblongo- 
lanceolata  elongata  flaccida  acuminata  subintegerrima,  nervo  fusco 
percursa,  cellulis  laxis  elongatis  funarioideis  conformibus  pellucidis 
reticulata,  seta  semiuncialis  gracilis  erecta  apice  inclinata  theca 
parva  oblonga  macrostoma  inclinata,  operculo  parvo  conico,  peri- 
stomium  duplex  opacum  dentibus  exterioribus  didymis  exsertis 
cruribus  subulatis,  inter,  ciliis  subulatis  coloratis.  Birma,  Yomah  ; 
at  saxa.  leg.  S.  Kurz.  Inter  Funarias  minima  et  gracillima ;  vix 
alia  nee  commutanda."  Concerning  the  same  moss  MixUer  has 
written,  evidently  in  a  note  to  Hampe  :  "  Mildea  Hampeana  mihi. 
Zweite  Species  ist  M.  decipiens — Trematodun  decipiens  Mitt. — welche 
in  Blatt-  und  Fruchtform  bedeutend  abweicht.  Leider  fand  ich 
weder  Operculum  noch  Calyptra.  Entschieden  Funariaceen." 
The  word  "  Mildea  "  in  the  above  note  has  been  altered  to  Thiemea 
in  Hampe's  handwriting. 

Amongst  the  specimens  of  Thiemea  I  noticed  a  capsule  and  seta, 
detached  from  any  stem,  which  attracted  attention  for  the  follow- 
ing reason.  The  capsule,  as  seen  under  a  lens,  was  strongly 
constricted  below  the  mouth,  and  the  points  of  the  teeth  of  the 
peristome  were  abruptly  turned  inwards, — the  whole  reminding 
one  strongly  of  the  capsule  of  some  minute  species  of  Fisddens  (see 
fig.  9).  Kecalhng  Miiller's  remarks  that  the  above  characteristics 
were  possessed  by  the  capsules  of  Thiemea,  I  at  first  thought  that 
the  loose  capsule  and  seta  might  belong  to  this  genus.  Microscopical 
exammation,  however,  showed  that  this  capsule  was  undoubtedly 
a  stray  one  belonging  to  some  species  of  Fissidens,  the  peristome 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  genus  (see  fig.  10).  Further,  it  seemed 
clear  from  several  capsules  (attached  to  stems)  of  the  Thiemea, 
which  showed  remains  of  the  peristome,  that  the  teeth  of  the 
peristome  in  a  dry  state  were  somewhat  curled  or  twisted  or  loosely 
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connivent,  with  a  habit  in  no  way  recalling  a  Fissidetis -■j^evisiome  ; 
moreover,  no  capsules  were  found  constricted  below  the  mouth.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  Miiller,  whilst  correctly  de- 
scribing the  TrichostojiiHin-hke  nature  of  the  peristome,  was  led 
astray  in  his  description  of  the  capsule  and  peristome  in  a  dry  state 
by  the  admixture  of  a  loose  Fissidens  capsule. 

Hampe,  from  one  of  his  notes,  appears  to  have  considered  his 
moss  at  one  time  as  being  identical  w'ith  Mitten's  Trematodon 
di'cipieiis ;  whilst,  in  another  note,  where  the  moss  described  (under 
the  name  of  Funaria  saxicula)  is  evidently  the  TIdemea  Hampcana 
of  Miiller,  the  peristome  is  spoken  of  as  double.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  from  examination  of  capsules  witli  fragments  of  the  peri- 
stome attached,  that  Miiller  is  quite  correct  in  his  description  of 
the  peristome  of  Thicweu  as  being  single,  and  consisting  of  teeth, 
each  divided  almost  to  the  base  into  two  very  long  crura.  On 
examining  the  intimate  structure  of  the  peristome,  however,  it  is 
seen  that  it  conforms  to  the  ajilolepideous  type  (see  fig.  4).  (The 
base  of  the  teeth,  at  the  point  where  they  spring  from  the  basal 
membrane,  is  opaque  and  densely  covered  with  minute  papillae ; 
above  the  base  the  crura  are  closely  and  densely  trabeculate.) 
This  fact  prohibits  us  from  placing  the  present  moss  among  the 
FunariacecB.  Further,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Thieviea  is  not 
distinct  as  a  genus,  but  should  be  sunk  in  Wilsoniella.  We  see  by 
the  note  sent  by  Miiller  to  Hampe  that  the  former  was  at  first  of 
the  opinion  that  Trciiiatodon  decipicns  Mitt,  constituted  a  second 
species  of  the  genus  Thiemca  (at  that  time  called  by  Miiller,  in 
MS.,  Mildea).  Later,  however,  Miiller  considered  that  Trematodon 
decipiens  was  generically  distinct,  and  founded  for  its  reception  (in 
Bot.  Centralhl,  vii.  p.  345)  the  genus  Wilsuniella  ('•  Tribus  Bnjacca- 
rum,  Iiabitus  Orthodvntii,  peristomium  Trichostomi,  dentibus  usque 
basin  fissis").  Now,  Thiemea  Hainpeana  agrees  exactly  in  the 
structure  of  its  peristome  with  the  species  of  W'iisoniiila,  and  in  its 
general  habit  recalling  that  of  Leptotrichuin ;  the  areolation,  too,  of 
Thiemea  llampeana  differs  from  that  found  in  the  species  of  Wilsuni- 
ella only  in  being  laxer,  and  in  11'.  peUncida  we  find  the  same 
thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  bluntly  projecting  marginal  cells 
towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf  as  in  T.  llampeana.  In  T.  llampeana, 
also,  as  in  species  of  Wilsoniella,  we  find  an  indistinct  neck,  which 
gives  to  tiie  capsule  a  Trematodon-lilic  aj)pearauce.  On  tlie  whole, 
considering  the  exact  agreement  of  peristome  structure,  and  the 
absence  of  any  important  points  of  difference,  I  consider  that  the 
present  moss  is  to  be  placed  in  Wilsoniella,  where  it  must  bear  the 
name  AV.  Hampeana  (C.  Miill.). 

As  to  the  position  of  the  genus  Wilsoniella,  it  cannot  clearly,  on 
account  of  its  aplolepidoous  type  of  peristome,  be  placed  in  the 
iJiyacecB,  as  Miiller  proposed,  but  clearly  belongs  either  to  IHera- 
nucem  or  to  'ioitalaceie..  If  to  the  former,  then  perhaps  the  geiuis 
is  best  placed  near  Trematodon,  as  Beschcrellc  has  remarked  (Ann. 
Sci.  Nat.  scr.  vii.  xx.  15  (1895)  ). 

The  following  characters  may  be  added  to  the  specific  description 
of  W.  llampeana: — Planta  1*5  cent,  alta,  foliis  1*5-2  mill,  longis, 
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capsula  in  pedunculo  10-12  mill,  longo  siccitate  valde  dextrorse 
0-75-1  mill,  louga.  In  the  centre  of  the  leaf-nerve,  as  seen  in 
transverse  section,  there  is  a  small  group  of  3-5  cells  with  slightly 
thickened  walls  ;  the  same  nerve-structm-e  is  found  in  W.  j^ellucida, 
where,  however,  the  group  is  composed  of  more  numerous  cells 
with  a  more  thickened  cell-wall  (cfr.  figs.  8,  15).  The  stem  of 
hoth  W.  Hampeana  and  W.  pellucidens  is  composed  of  one  or  two 
peripheral  rows  of  cells  with  slightly  thickened  coloured  cell-walls, 
enclosing  a  central  mass  of  very  delicate  and  very  thin-walled 
cells.  The  basal  membrane  of  the  peristome  is  very  reduced,  but 
is  still  just  visible,  in  W.  pellucida  ;  in  W.  cnspidens  it  is,  although 
still  small,  more  evident ;  while  in  W.  Hampeana  it  is  well  marked. 

(26).    Syrrhopodon  Gardneri  (Hook.)  Schwaegr.  var.  Maclellandii 

(Griff.). 
Dr.  J.  Cardot  sent  me  lately  a  moss  labelled  "  Syrrlwpodon 
Gardneri  Schw.  ?,   Sikkim ;    Kurseong,  leg.   Eev.   Decoly,  1899," 
and  asked  me  to  compare  it  with  the  type  of  S.  Gardneri,  adding, 
'*  Je  remarque  que  sur  mon  specimen  les  feuilles  sont  plus  etroites  et 
plus  allongees  que  sur  la  pi.  xliii  du  Bnjologia  Javanica."   On  making 
the  comparison,  I  found  that  Dr.  Cardot's  plant,  although  certainly 
the  "  S.  Gardneri,"  in  part,  of  Mitten's  Muse.  Ind.  Or.,  differed  in 
certain  peculiarities  from  Hooker's  type  of  S.  Gardneri,  and  in  fact 
presented  characters  sufficiently  well  marked,  it  seemed  to  me,  to 
entitle  the  plant  to  varietal  rank.    These  characters  are  as  follows : 
stem  taller  and  more  fiexuous ;    leaves  longer  and  narrower,  with 
the  margin  more  incrassate  and  more  strongly  doubly-toothed  ;  the 
cells  of  the  leaf  are  more  indistinct  and  slightly  more  papillose  on 
both  surfaces ;    the  nerve  is  much  more  strongly  spinoso-dentate 
on  the  ventral  surface.     The  shorter  stems  and  broader  leaves  of 
.S.  Gardneri  type  are  well  seen  in   Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  tab.  cxlvi., 
and  in  iinjol.  Jar.  i.  tab.  xliii. 

Now,  there  is  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  a  moss  labelled,  in 
Griffith's  handwriting,  "  Weissia  Maclellandii;  Myrung  Wood, 
on  decayed  wood."  This  is  the  type  of  W.  Maclellandii  Griff., 
Notiike,  ii.  408  (1849),  and  Icon.  Plant.  Asiat.  ii.  tab.  Ixxviii.  f.  4 
(1849).  Mitten  [Muse.  Ind.  Or.  p.  40)  has  quoted  W.  Maclellandii 
Griff,  as  a  synonym  of  S.  Gardneri,  remarking,  "  Specimina 
Griffithiana  non  vidi,  sed  neque  in  descriptione  nee  in  icone 
distinctiouem  a  S.  Gardneri  invenio." 

In  Griffith's  plant,  however,  we  find  the  narrower,  longer  leaves,' 
with  more  incrassate  and  more  toothed  margins,  the  denser  areo- 
lation,  and  the  spinosely-dentate  nerve  characteristic  of  Dr.  Cardot's 
plant.  We  may  note,  too,  that  in  Griffith's  diagnosis  of  his  W.  Mac- 
lellandii tlie  spinosely-dentate  ventral  surface  of  the  nerve  is 
remarked  upon  as  follows: — *'Foha  .  .  .  percursa  vena  solida, 
dorso  inferne  scabrella  superne  serrulata."  Further,  Griffith  re- 
marks of  his  species,  "A  Calympera  Gardneri,  saltem-quoad  iconem 
Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  146  vix  distinguenda,  nisi  carina  foliorum 
serrulata  et  peristomio." 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  use  Griffith's  name  Maclellandii,  treating 
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the  plant  as  a  variety  of  S.  Gardneri  (Hook.).  There  can,  I  think, 
he  no  doubt  that  the  plant  is  not  specifically  distinct  from  .S'. 
Gardneri,  since  all  the  characters  shown  are  comparative  ones.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  also,  from  a  specimen  in  the  Kew  Herbarium 
and  in  Wilson's  herbarium,  that  Wilson  took  the  same  view  of  the 
position  of  the  plant.  This  specimen  is  labelled  "  Cahjmp.  Gardneri 
Nepal,"  and  bears  a  note  affixed,  in  Wilson's  handwriting,  "  var. 
foliis  angustioribus,  margine  magis  incrassatis,  duplici  serie  serratis, 
setis  longioribus."  This  specimen  consists  of  three  examples,  of 
which  the  two  upper  agree  with  S.  Gardneri  var.  Maciellandii, 
while  the  lower  is  typical  *S'.  Gardneri. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  S.  Gardneri  and  its  variety  in 
India,  the  specimens  in  the  Kew  and  British  Museum  Herbaria 
are  to  be  sorted  as  follows.  The  plant  labelled  "124  Herb.  Ind.  Or. 
Hook.  fil.  &  Thomson.  Hab.  Nurtiung,  Mont.  Khasia,  reg.  temp.  alt. 
5,000  ped."  belongs  to  var.  Maciellandii ;  this  specimen  bears  a 
ticket,  in  Wilson's  handwriting,  "  124.  S.  caqnatitH  Wils.  ms."  (see 
Wilson  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  ix.  292  (1857) ).  Mitten,  in  Mmc  Ind. 
Or.  p.  40,  quotes,  under  "S.  Gardneri,"  the  specimens  "In  Ceylon. 
Gardner  (no.  181,  187)."  No.  187  Herb.  Ind.  Or.  Hook.  fil.  & 
Thomson,  bears  the  locality  "Tambur  fluv.  Nipal  orient,  alt.  7,000," 
and  is  typical  S.  Gardneri;  but  no.  181  Herb.  Ind.  Or.  Hook.  fil.  & 
Thomson,  which  is  labelled  "  Ceylon.  Coll.  G.  Gardner,"  is 
certainly  not  S.  Gardneri  type,  and,  I  think,  differs  specifically 
from  it  in  its  more  rigid  habit,  the  very  long  narrowly  linear 
lamina,  and  the  nerve  spinosely  papillose  beneath ;  the  leaves, 
moreover,  are  scarcely  curled  in  the  dry  state.  This  specimen 
(no.  181)  bears  the  name  ''  S.  fuscescens\Yi\s.  ms."  (in  Hook.  Journ. 
Bot.  ix.  292  (1857)).  A  specimen  in  Griffith's  herbarium  at  Kew, 
labelled  "  Tassangsee,  Bhotan,"  belongs  to  S.  Gardneri  type. 

Tlie  synonymy  and  distribution  are  as  follows  : — 

SvRRiiopoDON  Gardneri  (Hook.)  Schwaegr. 

(Jahj)nperes  Gardneri  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  ii.  tab.  cxlvi.  (1820). 
Si/rrhopodon  Gardneri  Schwaegr.   Suppl.  ii.  i.  110,  tab.  cxxxi. 
(1823),  et  ii.  ii.  100  (1827) ;  Hook.  &  Grev.  in  Edinb.  Journ. 
Sci.  lii.  223  (1825);  Miill.  Syn.  i.  538  (1849);  Bryol.  Jav. 
i.  54,  tab.  xliii.  (1855-1861) ;  Mitt.  Muse.  Ind.  Or.  40  (partim) 
(1859). 
CleiHtoHtoma  Gardneri  Brid.  Bry.  Univ.  i.  155  (182G). 
DisTRiB. — India:  Nepal  (G.  Gardner)  (Dr.  Buchanan),  c.  fr.  ! ; 
Tambur  fluv.  Nipal  orient,  alt.  7000  ft.  (Herb.  Ind.  Or.  Hook.  fil.  & 
Thomson,  no.  187),  c.  fr. ! ;  Tassangsee,  Bhotan  (Herb.  Griffith), 
c.  fr. ! ;  Birma,  3-4000  ft.  (inter  no.  2833)  (S.  Kurz) ! 

Var.  Maclellandii  (Griffith). 

Weiiida   Maciellandii   Griflf.   Notulaj   ii.    408    (1849),    et    Icon. 

Plant.  Asiat.  ii.  tab.  Ix.wiii.  f.  4  (1849). 
Sijrrho])odo7i  ot/natas  Wils.  MS.  in  Hook.  Journ.  of   Bot.    ix. 

292  (1857). 
S.  Gardneri  Mitt.  Muse.  Ind.  Or.  40  (partim)  (1859). 

A  typo  differt :  caulc  elatiore,  flcxuoso ;   foliis  longioribus  an- 
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gustioribus,  margiue  magis  iacrassato  et  fortius  duplicato-serrato, 
laminte  cellulis  obscurioribus,  nervo  supra  spinoso-flentato. 

DisTHiB. — ludia  :  Nepal  (Gardner),  with  the  type,  c.  fr.  !  ; 
Khasia,  Myrung  Wood,  on  decayed  wood  (D.  McClellaud),  c.  fr.!; 
Nurtiuug,  Alont.  Khasia,  reg.  temp.  alt.  5000  ped.  (Herb.  Ind.  Or. 
Hook.  til.  &  Thomson,  no.  124),  c.  fr.  ! ;  Bikkim,  Kurseong  (Rev. 
Decoly,  1899),  c.  fr.  ! 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  authors  have  described  differently  the 
capsule  of  S.  Ganhieri.  Hooker  says,  "  capsula  siccitate  vix  sul- 
cata "  ;  Schwaegrichen  and  Miiller,  "capsula  l?evissima";  Bridel, 
"  theca  l^vis  "  ;  and  the  authors  of  Bry.  Jav.,  "  capsula  longitudi- 
naliter  plicata."  In  the  type  specimens  of  S.  Gardneri  the  capsules 
are  distinctly  longitudinally  plicate,  as  shown  in  Bry.  Jav.  i.  tab. 
xliii. ;  the  plication,  however,  is  not  evident  in  the  examples  of 
S.  Gardneri  from  .the  Tambur  river  (Herb.  Ind.  Or.  Hook.  fil.  & 
Thomson,  no.  187)  ;  and  in  the  Tassangsee  examples,  while  most 
of  the  capsules  are  plicate,  one  quite  smooth  old  capsule  occurs. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  var.  Macldlandu  the  capsule  is  always, 
apparently,  perfectly  smooth  and  shining.  All  authors  have  de- 
scribed the  calyptra  of  S.  Gardneri  as  "Itevis";  in  reality,  however, 
the  apex  of  the  calyptra  is  distinctly  scabrous — a  fact  noted  by 
Wilson  on  specimens  iu  his  herbarium. 

(27).  PoGONATUM  NUDiuscuLUM  Mitt.  Musc.  Ind.  Or.  153  (1859). 

The  following  description  of  this  species  is  drawn  up  from 
examination  of  the  type  specimen  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  (Hab. 
Khasia,  reg.  sub-trop.  alt.  4000  ped.  Herb.  Ind.  Or.  Hook.  fil.  & 
Thomson,  no.  1249)  :— 

Dioicum  ?  olivaceo-viride  ;  caule  breviusculo  subflexuoso  erecto 
ad  2  cent,  alto  simplice  vel  rarissime  dichotomo  inferne  nudo,  foliis 
coufertis  siccitate  incurvis  tortilibus  humidis  pateutibus  e  basi  brevi 
Integra,  circ.  1  mill,  lata  suberecta  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis 
3-5-0  mill,  longis  0-5-0-75  mill,  latis  superne  latitudinis  tertiam 
partem  ad  dimidium  vel  rare  tres  partes  lamellosis  dorso  apicem 
versus  spinoso  dentatis,  margine  e  medio  vel  infra  ad  apicem 
distantius  serratis,  lamellis  humilliniis  in  sectione  transversali  e 
1-2  cellulis  compositis  cellula  marginali  ovali  hevi,  basis  cellulis  in- 
ferioribus  subrectangularibus  latitudine  3-5-plo  longioribus,  laminre 
unistratosfe  quadratis  et  rotundato-quadratis  10-14  /x  latis,  foliis 
perichfEtialibus  caulinis  superioribus  conformibus,  capsula  in  pe- 
dunculo  elongato  3-4  cent,  alto  erecto  plus  minus  flexuoso 
purpureo  ovali  cylindrica  2-5-3-5  mill,  longa  0*75-1  mill,  lata 
erecta  asquali  vel  subinaBquali  et  subinclinata  tereti  os  versus  grosse 
papillosa  siccitate  sub  ore  constricta,  dentibus  32,  columella  quadri- 
alata,  uperculo  conico  breviter  rostrato. 

From  P.  seininuduni.  Mitt,  the  present  species  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  much  smaller  cells  of  the  lamina  (cfr.  figs.  18,  21), 
which  is  moreover  of  quite  a  different  texture  in  the  two  species. 
The  lamellae,  which  are  always  very  low,  being  only  1-2  cells  high, 
occupy  usually  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  width  of  the  lamina, 
so  that  on  either  side  of  the  lamellae  there  is  usually  a  wide  border 
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of  naked  lamina  ;  sometimes,  liowever,  tlie  lamellae  are  more 
numerous,  covering  three-quarters  of  the  width  of  the  lamina, 
and  so  leaving  only  a  narrow  border  on  either  side. 

Besides  the  specimen  from  the  type  locality  mentioned  above, 
there  is  a  moss  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  from  Griffith's  herbarium, 
labelled  in  Mitten's  handwriting  P.  nitdiiisculnin,  from  "above 
Sanah,  8000  ft.  alt.  in  woods."  This  was  collected  by  Griffith  in 
Bhotan  (see  Griffith,  Journals  of  Travel,  p.  245  (1847) ).  Griffith's 
plant,  however,  differs  from  P.  nndiusotlinn  in  the  wholly  fuscous 
colour,  taller  stems,  and  erecto-patent  longer  narrower  leaves  with 
a  linear  lamina,  and,  moreover,  is  clearly  either  P.  fusciitum  Mitt. 
or  a  variety  of  that  species.  I  have,  however,  received  a  specimen 
(now  in  the  Kew  Herbarium)  of  true  P.  nudiuscnlani  Mitt,  from  Dr. 
J.  Cardot,  labelled  "8ikkim;  Darjeeling  (leg.  Moller,  1901)." 


Explanation  of  Plate  440. 

Figs.  1-8. — Thiemea  Hampeana  C.  Miill.,  drawn  from  the  type  specimen  in 
Hampe's  herbarium.  1.  Plant,  nat.  size.  2.  The  same,  x  7.  :i.  Two  capsules, 
one  with  fragments  of  peristome,  x  17.  4.  Base  of  two  peristome-teeth,  seen 
from  the  interior  (ventral)  surface,  showing  aplolepideous  type  of  structure, 
X  170.  5.  Stem-leaf,  x  17.  0.  Apex  of  same,  x  170.  7.  Areolation  in  lower 
part  of  same,  x  170.     8.  Transverse  section  of  nerve  of  leaf,  x  270. 

Figs.  9,  10. — Capsule  and  peristome-tooth  of  a  species  of  Fissidens,  found 
intermixed  with  the  type  specimens  of  T.  Hampeana.    9,  x  35 ;  10,  x  100. 

Figs.  11-lG. — Wilsoniella  pellucida  (Wils.)  C.  Miill.,  drawn  from  a  specimen 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium.  11.  Stem-leaf,  x  17.  12.  Apex  of  same,  x  170.  13. 
Apex  of  another  leaf,  x  270.  14.  Areolation  of  a  stem-leaf,  just  below  middle, 
x  170.     15.  Transverse  section  of  nerve  of  leaf,  x  270.     16.  Capsule,  x  17. 

Figs.  17-20. — Pogonatum  nudimculiim  Mitt.,  from  type  in  Kew  Herbarium. 
17.  Stem-leaf,  x  17.  18.  Areolation  at  margin  of  lamina  of  same,  x  270.  19. 
Part  of  a  transverse  section  of  lamina,  showing  lamellas,  x  270.  20.  Part  of  a 
lamella,  seen  from  the  side,  x  270. 

Fig.  21.— P.  semimulum  Mitt.  Areolation  at  margin  of  the  lamina  of  a 
stem-leaf,  x  270. 


BUCHANAN'S     AVAN     PLANTS. 

By  James  Britten,  F.L.S. 

At  the  end  of  An  Account  of  an  J^Jmbassi/  to  the  Kin;i(lo)n  of  Ava 
in  1795,  by  Major  Michael  Symes  (London,  1800),  are  eight  plates 
with  descriptions  of  plants  (pp.  473-479),  to  which  the  following 
note  is  prefixed: — "The  Plants,  of  which  the  following  descriptions 
and  figures  arc  given,  have  been  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
lioyal  Society,  as  the  most  rare  and  curious  among  a  copious  and 
valuable  collection  made  by  Doctor  Buohanan,  who  transmitted  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  an  hortus  siccus  in  excellent  preservation, 
together  with  delineations  of  each  plant,  executed  on  the  spot." 
Buchanan  (afte.  wards  Hamilton),  who  had  been  appointed  siu'gcon 
to  the  East  India  Company  in  1794,  accoujpanied  the  Embassy  "in 
a  medical  capacity";  the  plants  refcu-rcd  to  above  are  (with  one 
exception)  now  in  the  Department  of  Botany  of  the  Jjritish  Museum, 
together  with  a  folio  MS.  in  which  are  descriptions,  and  a  volume 
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coutainiiig  fifty-three  large  coloured  drawings,  from  which  the  eight 
plates  were  chosen  for  reproduction.  In  his  preface  Syme  stated 
that  "Sir  Joseph  Banks  selected  and  described  the  plants  "  :  the 
MS.  referred  to  is  evidently  that  from  which  the  published  de- 
scriptions were  taken,  and  these  were  prepared  by  Dryander,  whose 
corrections  appear  in  the  MS.,  and  who  is  the  author  of  the  sentence 
signed  "Edit."  in  the  published  description  of  Heritiera  Fomes. 
The  attribution  of  the  descriptions  to  Banks  is  inaccurate,  as  there 
is  no  indication  in  the  MS.  or  in  the  Herbarium  that  he  had  any 
direct  share  in  the  work.  The  MS.  is  not  in  Buchanan's  hand  :  it 
is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  in  English  in  another  hand  (not 
Buchanan's),  which  is  followed  by  a  Latin  translation  in  the  hand 
of  the  writer  of  the  descriptions.  The  introduction,  which  is  clearly 
by  Buchanan,  and  is  dated  "  Luckipore,  August,  1796,"  runs  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  this  catalogue  are  the  names  of  such  plants  as  I  met  with 
in  my  journey  to  the  King  of  the  Barmans,  to  whose  court  I  was 
lately  sent.  I  have  added  descriptions  of  such  as  are  least  known, 
and  also  some  notes  of  observation.  To  the  names  of  the  Plants 
I  have  subjoined  the  places  where  they  grow,  and  the  months  in 
which  they  are  in  flower.  As  often  as  I  have  been  able,  I  have 
noticed  the  Burman  name  ;  but  in  this  I  have  probably  been  fre- 
quently mistaken,  as  the  name  given  me  may  have  been  generic  or 
perhaps  trivial.  After  my  return  to  Calcutta,  I  shewed  the  drawings 
and  dried  plants  to  a  native  who  had  returned  with  me  from  the 
Burman  country,  and  he  has  written  down  the  names  of  such  as 
were  known  to  him.  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  my  friend  Eoxburgh,  who  with  a  liberality  inspired 
by  tlie  true  regard  for  science,  has  communicated  to  me  his  own 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  plants,  and  diligently  compared  with 
them  such  plants  I  brought  with  me :  and  I  cannot  but  admire  his 
infinitely  superior  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  India.  Such  plants 
as  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh and  drawn  under  his  inspection." 

The  enumeration  of  the  title,  which  runs :  "  EnumeratioPlantarum 
quas  adeundo  civitatem  Barmanorum  regiam  et  dehinc  redeundo 
Anno  MDccxcv  observavit  Franciscus  Buchanan,"  occupies  168  folio 
pages  and  contains  543  names ;  a  large  number  of  the  plants  are 
described  at  length,  many  of  them  as  new;  and  references  are 
made  to  the  plates  in  the  accompanying  volume  of  drawings,  which 
bear,  in  Buchanan's  hand,  names  corresponding  with  the  descrip- 
tions. Nearly  all  are  included  in  the  Banksian  herbarium ;  these  are 
indicated  by  a  'tick'  in  the  margin,  added  when  the  specimens  were 
incorporated  in  the  herbarium.  One  of  the  drawings — Tectona 
Hamiltoniana — is  reproduced  by  Wallich  (I'l.  Asiat.  Bar.  iii.  t.  294) 
with  Hamilton's  description  from  his  MS. ;  and  in  the  same  work 
(i.  p.  70)  Wallich  says  of  Melhania  IJamiltoniana  that  "  a  specimen 
and  drawing  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton's  col- 
lection of  Burmese  plants  at  the  British  Museum." 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  list  of  the  plants  figured  in  Symes's 
book  with  the  names  now  adopted,  where  these  differ ;  I  have  added 
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the  page  to  each,  as  in  Index  Kewensis  and  elsewhere  they  are  often 
cited  from  the  second  edition  of  the  work.  I  have  also  added,  for 
convenience  of  reference,  the  number  of  the  corresponding  figure 
in  the  collection  of  drawings.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
species,  all  the  plants  are  here  first  described : — - 

Thalia  cannteformis  Forst.  (p.  473 ;  pi.  2)  =  Clinogj'ne  dicho- 

toma  Salisb. 
Gardenia  coronaria  (p.  474;  pi.  8). 
Pontederia  dilatata  (p.  475  ;  pi.  52)  =  Monochoria  hasta^folia 

Presl. 
Bauhinia  diphylla  (p.  476;  pi.  13). 
Sonneratia  apetala  (p.  477  ;  pi.  20). 
Epidendrum  moschatum  (p.  478  ;  pi.  34)  =  Dendrobium  mos- 

chatum  Sw. 
Agyneja  coccinea  (p.  479 ;  pi.  43)  =  Phyllanthus  coccineus  M.  Arg. 
Heritiera  Fomes  (p.  480;  pi.  44). 

The  name  Dondrohium  Calceolaria,  adopted  in  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.  v. 
744  for  Buchanan's  plant  and  in  Index  Kewends  for  D.  moschatum 
Wall.,  must  give  place  to  /).  moschatum  Sw.,  which  Mr.  Jackson 
retains  as  a  separate  species  and  which  is  not  cited  in  Fl.  Brit.  Ind. 
Swartz's  description  is  based  on  Buchanan's  plant,  of  which  his 
knowledge  seems  to  be  entirely  derived  from  the  description  in 
Symes's  book.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Wallich  gave  the 
same  specific  name,  thinking  the  plant  to  be  new;  at  any  rate, 
there  is  no  reference  to  Buchanan's  plant  in  his  original  description. 
The  nomenclature  stands : 

Dendrobium  moschatum  Sw.  in  Schrader  Neues  Journal  fiir  die 
Botanik,  i.  94  (1805)  ;  Wall,  in  D.  Don  Fl.  :Nepal.  34  (1825) ; 
Index  Kewensis,  730. 

B.  Calceolaria  Hook.-  Exot.  Fl.  iii.  t.  184  (1827) ;  Hook.  f.  Fl. 
Brit.  Ind.  v.  744  ;  Index  Kewensis,  728. 

Buchanan's  drawing  has  dark  orange  flowers  resembling  those 
of  7),  moschatum  cupreum  (Williams'  Orchid  Album,  t.  lG5j  ;  it 
would  appear  that  Hooker  was  right  in  considering  this  and  D, 
Calceolaria  as  forms  of  the  same  species  (see  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3837). 

As  Heritiera  Fomesi  was  first  published  in  Symes's  book,  it  may 
be  well  to  note  that  in  Buchanan's  MS.  it  was  at  first  considered 
identical  with  II.  littoralis,  and  this  name  appears  in  the  Herbarium 
and  on  the  drawing  of  the  fruit.  The  differentiation  was  due  to 
Dryander,  who  adds  to  the  synonym  //.  littoralis  quoted  in  the  MS., 
"  diversa  species." 

It  would  probably  bo  worth  the  while  of  some  botanist   well 
acquainted  with  Indian  plants  to  go  through  this  collection — the 
earliest  made  by  Buchanan — witli  a  view  to  the  identification  of 
the  species,  as  it  is  lilcely  that  the  geographical  range  of  some  would 


*  The  name  is  cited  as  of  "Carey's  MSS.,"  but  it  is  stated  subsequently 
that  Carey  called  it  Ctjuihidium  moschatum. 

+  "  Lignum  fonaes  optiraus." 
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be  thereby  considerably  extended.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  speci- 
men which  Keicheubach  named  doubtfully  Dendrohium  ciliatnm — a 
species  published  by  Pjirish  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5430  (1864) — which  Dr. 
Kendle  (with  the  help  of  Buchanan's  drawing,  which  Reichenbach 
did  not  see)  considers  to  belong  to  this  species. 


NEW     CRASSULAS     FROM     SOUTH     AFRICA. 

By  S.  Schonland,  M.A.,  and  Edmund  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

The  following  species  of  Crassula  appear  to  us  to  be  hitherto 
undescribed.  We  have  included  with  the  description  of  these 
novelties  descriptions  of  DLnacrin  schcwides  Schonland,  and  Crassula 
deltuidea  Thunb.,  and  a  note  on  the  flowers  of  C.  divaricata  Eckl. 
&  Zeyh.,  which  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Crassulacece  by 
Harvey  in  the  Flora  Capensis  were  unknown. 

DiNACRiA  SEB^oiDEs  Sclionlaud  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  1897, 
p.  860  (nomen).  Annua  glabra  6-8  cm.  alta,  habitu  Sehmc  crassuliE- 
folicB.  Caulis  filiformis  superne  interdum  levissime  alatus.  Folia 
caulinia  sessilia  oblonga  vel  oblongo-lanceolata,  apice  obtusa, 
7-10  mm.  longa,  3-4  mm.  lata.  Flores  in  dichasio  laxo  12-24-fl. 
dispositi,  quam  ei  D.  jiliforviis  Harv.  multo  majores,  bracteis  foliis 
similibussedminoribus,pedicellis  filifornnbus4-10mm.longis.  Calyx 
4  mm.  longus,  calycis  lobi  oblongo-ovati  vel  ovati  obtusi  +  2  mm. 
longi.  Petala  oblongo-oblanceolata,  apice  obtusa,  basi  sublibera, 
+  8  mm.  longa,  lutea.  Carpella  gracilia,  dorso  papillifera  quam 
corolla  multo  breviora,  stylis  apice  bilobatis,  stigmatis  infra  apicem 
stylorum  semiglobosis  dorsalibus,  squamis  spathulatis. 

Hab.  Beaconsfield,  near  Grahamstown,  Dr.  S.  Schonland, 
no.  414.     Sept.  1891. 

This  peculiar  species  has,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  been  found 
(by  S.  S.)  in  one  spot,  about  five  miles  north  of  Grahamstown.  In 
habit  it  resembles  some  forms  of  Sebaa  crassuJqfoIia,  "which  is  very 
common  near  Grahamstown,  and  for  this  reason  D.  sebaoides  may 
have  been  overlooked  by  other  collectors,  nor  is  it  identical  with 
any  of  the  many  forms  of  (Jrannnantht's  (jentianoides,  the  originals 
of  which  we  have  examined,  and  to  some  of  which  it  also  bears 
some  resemblance.  A  little  glabrous  annual  of  the  genus  Dinacria, 
but  not  much  resembling  Cras:iula  capiUacea  E.  Meyer  (  D.  fiUformis 
Harvey).  Calyx-lobes  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the 
petals.  Petals  yellow,  oblanceolate,  obtuse,  +  8  mm.  long.  The 
two-lobed  apex  of  the  style  is  very  peculiar,  and  each  carpel  has 
the  short  dorsal  horn  below  the  summit  whicli  bears  the  stigmatic 
surface.  Another  species  of  this  genus  is  D.  (jrammanthoides  Schon- 
land in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  1897,  p.  859. 

Crassula  divaricata  Ecklon  &  Zeyher,  Enum.  p.  296  (1835). 
Calyx-lobes  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous  on  the  back  ; 
shortly  ciliate  on  the  margin,  hardly  2  ram,  long.     Petals  oblon 
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acute,  glabrous,  longer  than  the  sepals,  +  3  mm.  long,  +  1  mm. 
broad,  keeled.  Squamae  quadrate,  yellowish.  Anthers  violet- 
coloured,  filameuts  narrow  at  the  apex,  broadening  downwards. 
Carpels  slightly  shorter  than  the  stamens. 

Hab.  Namaqualand,  Steinkopf,  Max  Schlechtvr,  no.  42.  In 
flower,  11  Dec.  1897. 

The  above  has  been  compared  with  type. 

C.  rudis,  sp.  nov.  Herbacea  glaberrima  perennis,  e  basi  ramosa, 
c.  15  cm.  alta.  Folia  6-8  paribus  conferta  subimbricata  connata 
+  1  cm.  longa  crassa  carnosa  acuminata  ovato-lanceolata,  trans- 
verse fere  circularia,  +  3  mm.  diam.  Flores  pauci  terminales 
cymoso-corymbosi,  bracteis  parvis  lanceolatis  oppositis.  Pedunculus 
c.  7  cm.  lougus.  Calycis  lobi  breves  ovati  c.  -5  mm.  longi,  dorso 
rotundati.  Petala  alba  venis  roseis  erecta,  ad  apicem  recurvata,  ad 
basin  connata,  c.  1*5  mm.  longa,  ovata  vel  ovato-lanceolata  acuta. 
Filamenta  crassa  sursum  leviter  attenuata,  antheris  ovatis.  Stamina 
carpellaque  vix  1  mm.  longa,  stylis  breviter  subulatis.  Squamse 
late  cuneatne,  apice  leviter  emarginatfe  latiores  quam  longfe. 

Hab.  Namaqualand,  Garies,  Mr.  E.  G.  Alston.  Oct.  1897. 
Flowered  in  Grahamstown,  Dec.  1898. 

This  plant  has  the  appearance  of  small  specimens  of  C.  aciiti- 
folia  Lam.,  but  is  quite  different.  Leaves  G-8  or  fewer  pairs,  closely 
set,  patent  or  erecto-patent,  subimbricate,  ovato-lanceolate,  con- 
nate, about  1  cm.  long,  almost  circular  in  transverse  section,  about 
3  mm.  greatest  diameter.  Inflorescence  terminal  cymoso-corym- 
bose,  with  comparatively  few  flowers  and  tooth-like  bracts.  Calyx- 
lobes  short,  ovate,  rounded  on  the  back,  much  shorter  than  the 
petals.  Petals  whitish  with  rosy  veins,  only  recurved  at  the  apex, 
and  therefore  flower  campanulate,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  acute. 
Filaments  thick,  tapering  above.  Anthers  ovate,  dark  brown. 
Squamte  broadly  cuneate  or  almost  rectangular,  slightly  emarginate 
at  apex. 

Closely  allied  to  C.  demifoHa  Harv.  from  which  it  dififers  by  its 
campanulate  smaller  flowers  and  dift'erently  shaped  leaves. 

C.  Ernesti,  sp.  nov.  Fruticulus  parvus.  Caulis  ad  basin 
lignosus  superne  herbaceus  ramosus,  rami  erecti  vel  adscendeutes 
plerumque  albo-hirti  4-6  cm.  longi,  iuternodiis  3-5  nun.  longis. 
Folia  opposita  cinerea  hirta  carnosa  ovata  vel  oblongo-ovata  erecto- 
patentia,  apice  acuta  vel  subacuta  sessilia,  6-7  mm.  longa,  3-4  mm. 
lata,  internodiis  lougiora.  Flores  in  cymos  terminales  dispositi. 
Cynne  pauciflorfe  compactcC,  pediccllis  ciiiereo-hirtis.  Calycis  lobi 
lanceolati,  basi  connati,  patentim  cinereo-hirti,  +  2  mm.  longi. 
Petala  oblonga  vel  oblongo-lanceolata  breviter  mucronata  aliquan- 
tulum  concava,  sepala  fere  juquilongia.  Squama;  minutie  vix  1  mm. 
longai  emarginatre.     Carpella  apicem  versus  gradatiiu  attenuata. 

Hab.  Among  rocks,  mountain  top,  Powker's  Park,  Queeustown, 
alt.  4800  ft.,  l<:.  K.  (iaipin,  no.  2563.     In  flower  22  Jan.  1899. 

A  small  branching  weak-stemmed  plant.  Stem  woody  below, 
herbaceous  above,  4-6-7  cm.  long,  except  at  base  generally  hairy. 
Leaves  opposite,  hairy,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  sessile,  fleshy,  acute 
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or  subacute,  6-7  mm.  long,  3-4  mm.  broad  at  broadest  point. 
Internodes  3-5  mm.  long — the  leaves  are  therefore  longer  than  the 
internodes.  Cymes  terminal,  corymbose,  few-flowered.  Sepals 
lanceolate,  hairy,  +  2  mm.  long.  Petals,  in  specimens  examined, 
about  the  same  length  as  the  sepals,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
glabrous,  somewhat  concave,  with  a  short  mucro  just  behind  the 
apex.  Anthers  somewhat  violet-coloured,  stamens  distinctly  shorter 
than  the  petals.  Squamfe  minute  emargiuate,  under  1  mm.  in 
length.  Perhaps  allied  to  C.  Dre(jeana,  but  quite  distinct,  difl'ering 
in  shorter  petals,  shorter  internodes,  &c. 

Named  in  honour  of  the  collector,  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Galpin. 

C.  mesembrianthoides,  sp.  nov.  Species  ad  C.  exUem  Harvey 
et  C.  deltoidetim  Thunb.,  affinis.  Perennans,  radice  crasso  valido 
ramoso.  Kami  breves  crassi.  Folia  nunc  fere  globularia,  nunc 
oblongo-globularia,  semper  carnosa  et  crassa,  superne  plus  minusve 
applanata,  suprema  interdum  mucronulata,  1  •0-2-0  cm.  longa. 
Pedunculus  terminalis  tenuis,  c.  6-8  cm.  longus,  inferne  glaber 
superne  tenuiter  papillatus,  bracteis  oppositis  ad  basin  connatis, 
dorso  tenuiter  hirtis  3-5  mm.  longis.  Calyx  quam  corolla  brevior, 
calycis  lobi  crassi,  dorso  carinati  tenuiter  papillati.  Corolla  apicem 
versus  constricta,  petala  alba  anguste  ovata.  Stamina  squamteque 
ut  in  congeneribus. 

Hah.     Hondeklip  Bay,  E.  G.  AUton,  June,  1897. 

Perennial  branched  from  the  crown  with  a  thick  caudex  in  wild 
specimens.  Branches  terete,  rotund,  short.  Leaves  of  various 
shapes,  always  very  thick,  fleshy,  always  more  or  less  flattened 
above.  Upper  leaves  sometimes  ciliate  at  junction  of  two  opposite 
ones,  otherwise  stem-leaves  glabrous.  Upper  portion  of  peduncle 
covered  with  minute  greyish  papillae.  Calyx  more  than  two- thirds 
length  of  the  corolla.  Corolla  constricted  near  the  apex,  opening 
very  narrow.     Stamens,  pistil,  squamje  as  in  allied  species. 

This  plant  was  cultivated  at  Grahamstown,  and  nobody  at  first 
sight  would  take  the  cultivated  plant  to  be  the  same  as  that  received 
from  Mr.  Alston  from  Hondeklip  Bay.  The  peduncle  in  cultivated 
specimeiis  is  more  elongated,  the  leaves  not  so  close,  and  altogether 
the  plant,  being  not  so  stout,  bears  a  very  different  aspect. 

C.  DELToiDEA  Thuub.  Pereuuis,  e  basi  ramosa,  ad  12  cm.  alt. 
Caulis  crassus  adscendens  densissime  foliatus,  columnam  quad- 
rangularem  formans.  Folia  crassissima  carnosa  perfoliata  fere 
semiorbicularia,  superne  leviter  convexa,  dorso  convexa  glauco- 
pulverulentia,  superne  subcarinata,  margine  ciliata.  Pedunculus 
terminalis  c.  8  cm.  longus  breviter  papillatus,  bracteas  breves  ad 
basin  carnosfe,  ad  basin  connatfe  oppositfe,  foliis  subsimiles  sed 
multoties  minores.  Calyx  quam  corolla  duplo  brevior,  c.  2  mm. 
longus,  calycis  lobi  leviter  dorso  rotundati  tenuiter  papillati.  Petala 
alba  mucronulata  paullo  recurvata  lanceolata.  Squamns  oblongo- 
cuneatae,  apice  leviter  emarginatse. 

Hab.     Namaqualand,  Mr.  E.  G.  Alston. 

The  above  description  was  drawn  up  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  Grahamstown.     We  have  not  seen  Thunberg's  type  of 
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this  species,  but  it  agrees  with  the  description  in  the  Nova  Acta 
Nat.  Cur.  vi.  p.  334  in  all  its  leading  characteristics.  Ecklon  & 
Zeyher's  specimens,  quoted  in  Flora  Capemis,  seem  to  be  correctly 
referred  to  this  species.  Thunberg's  plant  was  from  "  in  Carroo 
prope  Olyfants  rivier,  Hantum." 

When  dried  looks  somewhat  like  C.  cornea,  but  the  two  are 
quite  distinct.  Stem  thick,  ascending,  densely  covered  with  thick 
fleshy  imbricating  leaves,  which  form  a  quadrangular  column. 
The  portion  of  the  leaves  exposed  to  view  is  glaucous  pulverulent. 
Diameter  of  column  formed  by  leaves  about  2-2  cm.  Peduncle 
terminal,  about  8  cm.  long,  closely  covered  with  very  short  greyish 
papillae,  and  with  a  couple  of  pairs  of  bracts  subsimilar  to  the 
leaves,  but  much  smaller.  Petals  white,  mucronulate,  slightly 
recurved. 

C.  deceptor,  sp.  nov.  Perennis,  e  basi  ramosa,  habitu  et 
ambitu  foliorum  C.  deltoidea  Thunberg,  a  qua  differt  caulibus  bre- 
vioribus,  foliis  dorso  tessellatis,  etc.  Caules  breves  crassi,  foliis 
imbricantibus  tecti.  Folia  carnosa  quam  ea  C.  deltoidcic  firmiora, 
dorso  et  superne  ad  apicem  tessellata.  Flores  in  cymam  subcorym- 
bosim  dispositi.  Pedunculus  sajpissime  terminalis,  2-3-4  cm.  longus, 
dense  griseo-papillosus,  2-4-G  bracteis  sterilibus  parvis  munitus. 
Calyx  +  |-plo  quam  corolla  brevior,  1-5  mm.  longus;  calycis  lobi 
oblongo-ovati,  extrinsecus  griseo-papillosi,  dorso  leviter  rotundati, 
circa  1  mm.  longi,  apice  obtusi.  Petala  leviter  recurvata  oblongo- 
ovata,  +  2  mm.  longa.  Stamina  carpellis  subfequilonga,  quam 
petala  breviora,  filamentis  gracilibus.  Carpella  +  1*3  mm.  longa. 
Squama3  vix  -5  mm.  longa;. 

Hab.     Namaqualand,  1897,  Mr.  E.  G.  Alston. 

Perennial.  Growth,  shape  of  leaf-covered  stem,  and  shape  of 
leaves  very  much  the  same  as  in  C.  deltoidea  Thunb.,  but  somewhat 
more  thickset  and  shorter.  Leaves  firmer  in  texture  than  in  C. 
ddtoidra,  and  tessellatc  on  the  back  and  upper  portion  of  the  inside, 
each  little  field  leaving  a  green  centre  surrounded  by  more  or  less 
pentagonal  glaucous  lines.  Sepals  gently  rounded  on  the  back, 
not  so  thick  as  in  (J.  mcscmhrUnithoides.  Petals  a  dirty  cream  white, 
slightly  recurved,  but  leaving  only  a  very  narrow  opening.  Whole 
flower  nearly  globular.  Carpels  about  1-3  mm.  long,  somewhat 
narrowed  above,  stigma  sessile. 

This  is  one  of  the  plants  which  have  been  taken  for  C.  deltoidea 
Thunb.,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  distinct. 

C.  cornuta,  sp.  nov.  Perennis  e  basi  ramosa,  habitu  V.  del- 
toidecr.  Caulis  brevis  crassus,  foliis  imbricantibus  tectus.  Folia 
crassa  glauca  minute  papillosa  subpcrfoliata  quadrifaria  ovata,  dorso 
concava  subcarinata,  inttis  apice  subplana,  basi  cxcavata  5-14  mm. 
longa  inferiora  einarcida.  Flores  in  cymam  paniculatim  dispositi. 
Pedunculus  gracilis  4-6  cm.  altus,  2-4  bracteis  sterilibus  parvis 
munitus.  Calyx  +  2*0  nnn.  longus,  nuirginc  ciliatus,  calycis  lobi 
oblongo-ovati  obtusi,  quam  corolla  subduplo  breviorcs.  Petala  alba 
nee  recurvata  ovato-oblonga,  dorso  cariuata  concava,  ±  2  mm.  longa. 
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Carpella  staiuiuaqiie  quam  petala  breviora,  stigmatibns  sessilibus. 
Squamae  vix  '5  mm.  longte,  apice  emarginatffi. 

Hab.  Namaqualand,  E.  G.  Alston.  Flowered  iu  Grahamstown, 
May-Sept.  1899. 

Mode  of  growth  same  as  in  C.  deltoidea,  but  owing  to  the  shape 
of  the  leaves  being  different,  the  leaf-covered  stem  has  not  the 
same  compact  appearance  as  in  C.  ddtoulca,  and  only  four  or  five 
leaf  pairs  all  fresh,  the  lower  ones  shrivelling  up  at  an  early  stage. 
Peduncle  erect,  1-1-5  mm.  in  diameter,  minutely  papillose.  Calyx 
a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  not  so  thick  as  in 
C.  )iiesembria)ithoides.  Corolla  dull  white,  almost  cylindrical,  as  the 
lobes  are  not  recurved ;  lobes  ovate.  Carpels  2  mm.  long,  -75  mm. 
broad  at  the  broadest  part.     Stigmas  sessile. 

C.  elegans,  sp.  nov.  ad  C.  deltoidecun  Thunb.  accedens.  Caulis 
deuse  foliatus.  Folia  suborbicularia  imbricata  carnosa  pallide 
viridia  glabra,  superne  apicem  versus  applanata  ad  basin  excavata, 
saepissime  c.  l-Ocm.  longa.  Peduuculus  brevis  subglaber.  Bractete 
breves  opposite.  Calyx  quam  corolla  vix  duplo  brevior,  calycis  lobi 
dorso  tenuiter  papillati.  Petala  alba  recurva  ovata  vel  oblongo- 
ovata  mucronulata,  c.  2*5  mm.  longa.  Stamina  quam  petala 
breviora.     Squamae  ut  in  congeneribus. 

Hab.  Garies,  E.  G.  Alston,  Oct.  1897.  Flowered  in  Grahams- 
town,  Dec.  1897. 

Not  so  robust  as  C.  deltoidea  and  C.  deceptor,  and  much  more 
branched,  but  otherwise  of  similar  growth.  Peduncle  rather  short, 
subglabrous,  with  two  pairs  of  bracts,  usually  reddish.  Calyx  less 
than  half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  here  and  there  with  a  reddish 
tinge,  back  of  sepals  covered  with  minute  papillae.  Corolla  bell- 
shaped,  petals  recurved  white,  lobes  ovate,  mucronulate.  Stamens, 
pistils,  and  squamte  very  much  as  in  allied  species.  Sometimes 
the  peduncle  is  about  1*5  cm.  long  and  inflorescence  somewhat 
compact,  at  other  times  it  is  longer  (3-4  cm.)  and  inflorescence 
much  laxer. 

The  following  table  of  the  characters  which  differentiate  these  five 
species  of  Crassnla  may  be  of  service.  They  all  agree  in  having 
the  stems  closely  covered  with  fleshy  leaves,  and  are  all  more  or 
less  allied  to  C.  deltoidea  Thunb.  The  measurements  given  of  the 
length  of  the  leaf-covered  portion  of  the  stem  are  only  provisional, 
and  taken  from  the  specimens  examined,  and  will  doubtless  have 
to  be  modified  when  further  material  comes  to  hand.  None  of 
these  species  are  closely  allied  to  ( '.  ericoides,  with  which  C.  deltoidea 
has  hitherto  been  united  in  the  group  Imbricatie.  C.  ericoides  has 
its  nearest  allies  among  the  group  Subulares,  whereas  C.  deltoidea 
and  its  allies  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sect.  Eucrassula, 
leading  to  the  sect.  Glubulea. 

Dr.  C.  de  Keissler  has  recently  described  another  species,  C. 
MucRONATA,"  wliich  he  places  in  Harvey's  group  Imbricate,  but  this 
species  has  no  close  affinity  with  C.  deltoidea  and  its  allies. 


*  Ann.  K.K.  Nat.  Hof  Museum,  1900,  p.  37. 
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C.  tenuipedicellata,  sp.  uov.  Annua.  C.  glab-ce  affinis. 
Caulis  gracilis  filiformis  dicliotome  ramosus.  Folia  caulinia  plana 
oblonga  vel  oblongo-ovafca  vel  oblongo-oblauceolata,  8-11  mm. 
longa,  3-5  mm.  lata,  sessilia  vel  subsessilia,  apice  obtusa  vel  sub- 
acuta,  sffipissime  patentia.  Flores  pentameri  minuti  in  cymam 
laxam  et  paniculatam  dispositi,  pedunculis  pedicellisque  gracilibus, 
filiformibus,  bracteis  foliis  similibus  sed  multo  minoribus.  Calycis  lobi 
obovato-spatbulati  basi  connati,  apice  minute  papiliosi,  1*5  mm.  longi. 
Petala  ovata  subacuminata,  cr.  1  mm.  longa.  Carpella  1-2-ovulata, 
dorso  papillosa,  stylis  tenuibus  brevibus.  Squamae  magnre  clavati- 
formes. 

Hab.  On  tbe  hills  near  Arakup,  Western  Eegion,  alt.  2300  ft. 
In  flower  and  fruit  14  Sept.  1897,  R.  Schlechter,  no.  11247. 

A  small  dicliotomously  branched  annual  allied  to  C.  glabra,  with 
small  pentamerous  flowers  in  lax  paniculate  cymes.  Sepals  obovate, 
spathulate,  obtuse,  minutely  papillose  at  the  apex,  a  little  longer 
than  the  petals.  Petals  ovate,  subacuminate,  +  1  mm.  long. 
Carpels  1-2-ovuled,  narrowing  rather  abruptly  at  the  apex  into  the 
short  style.  The  squamae  are  rather  large,  and  club-shaped  in 
outline. 

This  plant  is  also  allied  to  certain  members  of  the  section 
Bnlliarda.  but  differs  in  being  pentamerous. 

C.  minutiflora,  sp.n.  Planta  decumbens  gracilis,  +  5-5  cm. 
alta.  Caulis  ftliformis  trichotome  ramosus,  habitu  C.  UnuipediceUata 
Schonld.  &  Bak.  fil.  Folia  opposita  ovata  plana  sessilia,  2-0-2*5  mm. 
longa,  cr.  2*0  mm.  lata.  Flores  breviter  pedicellati  numerosi,  ad 
apicem  ramulorum  aggregati,  pentameri  miuutissimi.  Pedicelli 
1-1"5  mm.  longi.  Calycis  lobi  ovati  vel  oblongo-ovati,  circ.  '7  mm. 
longi,  apice  subobtusi.  Petala  calyce  subrequilongia,  in  sicco  palhde 
lutea.  Stamina  quam  petala  breviora,  filamentis  gracillimis,  an- 
theris  in  sicco  flavis  rotuudatis.  Carpella  circ.  '5  mm.  longa,  stylo 
brevi  quam  longitudine  carpella  pluries  breviori. 

Hab.  Namaqualand,  Steinkopf,  on  hills,  alt.  2900  ft.,  U. 
Schlechter,  no.  11496,  2  Oct.  1897. 

C.  tenuipedicellata  Schonld.  &  Bak.  fil.  and  C.  minutiflora  both 
belong  to  Harvey's  section  Glomeratic. 

A  slender  branching  little  annual  allied  to  C.  tenuipedicellata 
Schonld.  &  Bak.  fil.  Stem  filiform,  trichotomously  branched,  and 
rooting  at  lowest  nodes.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate.  Flowers  small 
and  rather  numerous,  collected  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  shortly 
pedicellate;  pedicels  circ.  I'o  mm.  long.  Sepals  reddish  externally, 
ovate  or  ovate-oblong.  Petals  when  dried  yellowish  white,  about 
as  long  as  the  sepals.  Anthers  round,  filaments  very  slender. 
Carpels  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  about  '5  mm.  long,  the  length 
being  about  twice  the  breadth.  Style  short,  slender,  about  -2  mm. 
long. 

C.  (Bulliarda)  Leipoldtii,  sp.  nov.  Annua.  Caulis  gracilis 
filiformis  ramosus,  6-7  cm.  altus,  ad  Z>.  trichotomam  E.  Z.  accedens. 
Folia  caulinia  linearia  vel  Ihieari-lanceolata,  6-8  mm.  longa,  1- 
1*5  mm.  lata,  stepissime  patentia,  internodiis  9  mm. -1-3  cm.  longis. 
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Flores  in  cymam  laxam  dispositi,  pedicellis  filiformibus  usque  ad 
6  mm.  longis,  bracteis  foliis  similibus  sed  minoribus.  Calycis 
lobi  4,  lanceolati,  +  3  mm.  longi,  basi  counati  acuti,  dorse  carinati 
vei  subcarinati.  Petala  4,  oblongo-ovata,  +  2  mm.  ioiiga,  basi 
connata,  quam  sepala  distincte  breviora.  Stamina  quam  petala  brevi- 
ora,  Carpella  stylis  brevibus  vix  1  mm.  longis,  quam  sepala  paulo 
breviora  pluriovulata.    Squamae  obcuneataj,  apiceleviter  rotundatte. 

Hab.     Clanwilliam,  Leipoldt,  no.  392. 

A  small  annual  with  deeply  parted  calyx,  the  lanceolate  acute 
sepals  being  distinctly  longer  than  the  petals.  The  leaves  are  linear 
as  in  B.  tiichotoma  E.  &  Z.  It  differs  conspicuously  from  B.  Vail- 
lantii  DC.  in  the  calyx. 

C.  Tysoni  Schonland,  n.  sp.  Herbacea  diffusa,  c.  20  cm. 
alta.  Caulis  adscendens,  basi  radicans  hirsutus,  internodiis  2-4  cm. 
longis,  foliis  planis  (?)  obovatis  basi  attenuatis  vel  ovatis  acuminatis 
connatis  inferioribus  c.  2  cm.  longis,  superioribus  sensim  minori- 
bus sparse  hirsutis  vel  subglabris.  Inflorescentiae  terminales  laxe 
cymoso-corymbosfe  subumbellatfe,  floribus  pedicellatis,  pedicellis 
hirsutis  filiformibus  3-5  mm.  longis.  Sepala  basi  connata,  c. 
2-5  mm.  longa,  lobis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis  subglabris.  Petala 
ovata,  apice  leviter  contracta,  c.  3  mm.  longa.  Stamina  c.  2-5  mm. 
longa,  filamentis  filiformibus,  antheris  late  ovatis.  Carpella  c. 
2'5  mm.  longa,  stylis  subulatis  c.  1  mm.  longis,  squamis  minutis 
subrectangularibus,  apice  rotundatis  emarginatis. 

"  In  saxosis  circa  Kokstad  Griqualand  Orientalis,"  Feb.  1883, 
alt.  5000  ft.,  leg.  W.  Tyson,  ho.  1342. 

This  species  seems  to  be  nearly  allied  to  C.  diaphana  E.  Mey., 
but,  besides  being  larger  and  more  luxuriant,  it  differs  both  in 
calyx  and  corolla ;  in  its  mode  of  growth  it  resembles  greatly 
C.  Woudii  Schonl.,  but  this  latter  species  is  perfectly  glabrous,  has 
smaller  flowers,  and  shows  other  differences. 

C.  loriformis,  sp.  nov.  Species  habitu  C.  Promontorii  Schonld. 
&  Bak.  fil.  Caulis  herbaceus  simplex,  +  4  cm.  alius.  Folia  glabra, 
lamina  rotundata  vel  latissime  ovata,  margine  crenato-serrata, 
1-5-2-0  cm.  lata,  basi  interdum  gradatim  cuneata,  interdum  subito 
cuneata.  Flores  pentameri  in  cymas  terminales  dispositi  pauci, 
pedicellis  brevibus.  Calycis  lobi  late  ovati  obtusi,  dorso  rotundati, 
ad  basin  connati.cr.  1*25  mm. longi  quam  lobi  C.  Pro)nontorii^ch.(m\(\. 
&  Bak.  fil.  lutiores.  Petala  viridia  lata  subpanduriformia  acuta, 
or.  3  mm.  longa,  2-5  mm.  lata,  ideo  quam  petala  '\  Prdiiinntorii 
latiora.  Stamina  quam  petala  breviora.  Carpella  stylis  filiformibus. 
Squamae  oblongiX3  apice  rotundata)  longiores  quam  latcO. 

Ilab.     Kloof  over  Hex  River  East  Station,  Major  Wollc;/  l>nd. 

An  interesting  plant  belonging  to  the  ('rmato-lihat(r,  and  allied 
to  C.  I'ronionturii  Schonld.  &  Bak.  fil.  Differs  in  many  particulars 
from  this  species — {a)  The  ultimate  pedicels  are  short  in  C.  loii- 
fonnis,  while  in  C.  Pnmontorii  they  arc  rather  long  ;  {b)  the  sepals 
arc  broader,  as  in  C.  Promontorii  they  are  lanceolate  ;  {<•)  the  petals 
arc  broader,  and  of  a  greenish  colour ;  {d)  the  connective  of  the 
stamens  is  broader.     The  leaves  in  the  specimen  examined  vai\y 
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considerably  in  outline  ;  sometimes  they  are  nearly  round,  some- 
times they  are  very  broadly  ovate,  contracting  suddenly  to  a  cuneate 
base  of  nearly  a  cm.  in  length.  The  margin  is  crenate-serrate. 
Sepals  broadly  ovate,  blunt,  rounded  on  the  back,  connate  at  base, 
lobes  about  1"25  mm.  long.  Petals  broad,  subpanduriform,  acate, 
about  3  mm.  long,  2'5  mm.  broad.  Connective  of  stamens  broad. 
Carpels  with  a  much  longer  style  than  in  C.  Promontorii.  Squamae 
perfectly  strap-shaped,  rounded  at  the  apex,  a  point  which  alone 
would  make  this  noticeable. 

C.  argyrophylla  Diels  MS.  Perennans.  Caulis  brevis  dense 
foliatus.  Folia  obovata  interdum  iniequilateralia  plana  confertim 
utrinque  albo-cinereo-hirta,  internodiis  multoties  longiora,  margine 
undulata  vel  subundulata,  3-0-3'2  cm.  longa,  2-0-2-2  cm.  lata, 
ideoque  circiter  1^-plo  longiora  quam  lata.  Flores  in  cymam 
corymbosim  dispositi.  Pedunculus  erectus  confertim  cinereo-  vel 
subferrugineo  pubescens,  braoteis  oppositis  lanceolatis.  Calycis 
lobi  oblongi  obtusi,  extrinsecus  cinereo-pubescentes,  quam  petala 
breviores.  Petala  ovato-lanceolata  concava,  post  apicem  breviter 
obtuse  mucronata,  2-5  mm.  longa.  Carpella  sursum  attenuata. 
Squamte  oblongo-obcuueata?,  apice  leviter  emarginatse  longiores 
quam  latre. 

Hab.  Braamfontein,  near  Johannesberg,  alt.  GOOO  ft.,  Jan.- 
Feb.  1899,  B.  F.  GilfiUan,  Herb.  Galpin,  no.  6211.  Transvaal, 
District  Lydenberg,  Br.  F.  Wilms,  no.  527.     June,  1888. 

Peduncle  erect,  7'0-10-0  cm.  long  or  rather  more,  cinereous  or 
rusty  pubescent.  Flowers  in  a  corymbose  cyme ;  bracts  opposite, 
lanceolate,  cinereous  pubescent.  Sepals  oblong  cinereous,  pube- 
scent, obtuse.  Petals  longer  than  sepals,  ovate-lanceolate,  concave 
with  a  short  bluntish  mucro  just  behind  the  apex,  2-5  mm.  long. 
Stamens  distinctly  shorter  than  the  petals,  about  the  same  length 
as  the  carpels.  Carpels  gradually  tapering  above.  Squamte  oblong- 
obcuueate,  apex  slightly  emarginate,  rather  longer  than  broad, 
under  1  mm.  long. 

C.  (Globulea)  Rattrayi,  sp.  nov.  Perennans,  +  9  cm.  alt. 
Caulis  brevis  simplex  dense  foliatus.  Folia  subradicalia  sub- 
rosulata  spathulata,  apice  obtusa  connata  utrinque  glabra  flaccida 
non  rigida  ut  in  congeneribus  proximis,  usque  ad  3'5  cm.  longa  et 
12  mm.  lata,  ideoque  sub  triplo  longiora  quam  lata.  Pedunculus 
scapiformis  minute  pubescens,  bracteis  oppositis  parvis,  basi  con- 
natis.  Cymulge  superiores  sessiles  vel  subsessiles,  inferiores  pe- 
dunculatfe  pauciflorefe.  Calyx  extrinsecus  minute  pubescens,  calycis 
lobi  oblongi  obtusi,  margine  ciliati  concava.  Petala  alba,  +  2  mm. 
longa,  quam  sepala  longiora  erecta  oblonga,  ad  apicem  globulum 
carnosum  ferentia  ut  in  reliquis  sectionis  Globulc€.  Carpella  quam 
petala  distincte  breviora  sursum  attenuata.  Squamae  subobcuneatae 
apice  leviter  emarginatte,  circa  "5  mm.  iongffi,  longiores  quam  latae. 

Hab.     Graaf  Eeinet,  G,  Piattray,  no.  30. 

Leaves  subrosulate,  spathulate  or  oblanceolate,  greatest  breadth 
about  one-third  from  the  apex,  obtuse,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces 
and  on  the  margins,  not  rigid  as  in  allied  species.  Peduncle  scapi- 
form,  bracts  opposite,  connate,  small.    Calyx  just  over  2  mm.  long. 
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Sepals  oblong,  obtuse,  concave,  externally  minutely  pubescent ; 
margin  ciliate.  Petals  oblong,  with  a  globose  fleshy  gland  imme- 
diately behind  the  apex,  2  mm.  long  or  a  little  longer.  Stamens  a 
very  little  longer  than  the  carpels.  Carpels  distinctly  shorter  than 
the  petals.  Squamte  subobcuneate,  rather  longer  than  broad,  apex 
slightly  emarginate,  about  -5  mm.  long. 


HIERACIUM   MURORUM   AND   H.  CESIUM   OF   BRITISH 

FLORAS. 

By  Frederic  N.  Williams,  F.L.S. 

In  revising  the  list  of  British  Hawkweeds  it  is  desirable  to 
compare  series  of  specimens  with  series  of  continental  specimens, 
regardless  of  the  specific  names  which  such  autlientic  specimens 
bear.     And  in  the  first  place  a  few  fundamental  misconceptions 
ought  to  be  removed.     Linnaeus  described  H.  murorum,  var.  a, 
var.   ft,   and  var.   y.      The  second,  which  Linnteus  called  "  var. 
sylvaticum,"  Gouan  raised  to  specific  rank  as  H.  sylraticiDit,--'-  and 
its  rank  as  a  species  has  not  been  assailed.     He  added  two  other 
varieties,  which,  however,  do  not  impair  the  stability  of  the  species. 
Fries  took  out  var.  a  and  called  it  "  Hieracium  caesium."     It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that,  if  the  Linnean  name  be  retained  at  all, 
which  is  certainly  desirable,  it  should  be  made  to  apply  to  var.  a, 
and  not  to  var.  ft.     This  in  the  best  continental  floras  has  been 
done ;    and   Scandinavian   botanists   have   also  now  rejected   the 
dictum  of  Fries.     All  English  floras  retain  the  Linnean  specific 
name,  but  apply  it  erroneously  to  var.  ft.     Fries  himself  writes  in 
his  Epicrisis  f/en.  Hu'vuc. ; — "  H.  casium  est  genuinum  U.  murorum  a 
Linn.,  monente  Wahlenbergio,  solum  ut  Upsalite  in  muris  nascens, 
H.  murorum  omn.  auct.  rec.  est  H.  murorum  sylvaticum  L.  (cf. 
Linu.   Suec.)  et  tantum  in  silvis  obvium."     On  the  other  hand, 
//.  c^ps^um  as  described  by  Fries  can  not  be  made  to  apply  to  any 
Britisli  plant,  as  Symcf  implies  in  his  description  of  //.  flocculosum ; 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  long  ago|  described  the  so-called  British  "H. 
Cfesium"  under  the  name  of  //.  cce.sium.  var.  Smithii,  which  is  the 
well-known  plant  of  the  limestone  scars  of  Yorkshire,  found  also  at 
Kirkstone,  in  Northumberland.     This  is  the  "  II.  murorum  "  of 
Smith,  §   but  not  of  Liunieus,   though   Smith  adds   the   Linnean 
synonyms.     II.  /locculosum  Backh.  is  again  a  well-known  plant  of 
whose  identity  there  is  no  doubt,  and  difl'ers  but  little,  and  by  no 
specific  characters,  from   //.  casium  var.  Smithii.     As  Mr.  Baker 
says,  Backhouse's  II.  Jlmrulonum  differs  from  it  only  in  having  two 
caulinc  leaves,  and  in  the  radical  leaves  being  hoary  on  both  sides 
with  thin  stellate  down.    This  being  the  case,  and  the  true  H.  ccesium 
of  Fries  not  being  applicable  to  any  known  British  specimens,  it 

•  Illustr.  Obs.  Bot.  p.  56  (1773).  J  Jouin.  13ot.  187!),  p.  301. 

t  Engl.  Bot.  ed.  3,  v.  p.  194.  §  Engl.  Bot.  xxix.  t.  2082. 
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follows  that  H.  muronim  should  disappear  from  the  British  list. 
I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  British  "  H.  caesium"  so-called  should 
be  merged  in  H.  flocculomm  as  a  variety,  and,  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  was 
the  first  to  suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  perhaps  his  name 
might  be  associated  with  it  instead  of  that  of  Smith,  who  was  first 
responsible  for  the  confusion.  Lastly,  "  H.  murorum  "  of  British 
floras  (var.  /3  of  Linnaeus)  becomes  H.  silvaticwir-  Gouan.  By 
most  authorities  Wallrothf  is  credited  with  the  name,  but  on 
reference  it  is  found  that  he  duly  cites  Gouan  as  the  authority 
for  the  plant  as  a  species.  The  specimens  in  the  Linnean  Her- 
barium clearly  indicate,  it  seems,  what  plants  Linns;us  intended 
to  be  designated  by  the  name  murorum,  though  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury 
arrives  at  the  opposite  conclusion.];  In  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Catalogue  H.  murorum  (no.  952)  has  twenty-four  varieties. 
Some  of  them,  however,  were  not  cited  by  the  authority  for  the 
variety  as  under  H.  murorum,  and  those  of  them  which  stand  will, 
in  future,  have  to  be  cited  as  under  H.  silvaticum.  To  take  a  few 
seriatim  ,•— 

Var.  b.  micracJadiwn  has  never  been  described  at  all,  but  was 
issued  in  a  set  of  dried  specimens  as  "H.  silvaticum  var.  micra- 
cladium  "  Dahlstedt,  Hierac.  Skand.  exs.  iv.  n.  59. 

Var.  d.    Stenstroemii  was  published  as    "  H.  serratifrons  var. 

Stenstroemii." 

Var.  e.  pellucidum  was  described  by  Laestadius  as  a  species  in 
Kongl.  Svensk.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Handling.  1824,  p.  172,  and  reduced 

to  a  variety  by  Almquist  (1881). 

Var.  g.  crassiusculum,.    This  plant  is  not  mentioned  in  Dahlstedt's 

long  memoir  ;  possibly  it  was  issued  in  exsiccutce,  as  it  only  occurs 

as  a  varietal  name  in  "  H.  macranthelum  var.  crassiusculum  Almq.," 

a  species  of  the  Pilosella  group. 

Var.  j.  lepistodes  seems  to  have  been  published  as  H.  vnlgatum 

var.  h'pistoides  Dahlst. 

Var.  w.  mrcophyllum,  Avas  first  described  as  "  H.  silvaticum  var. 

sarcopbyllum,"  Stenstroem,  Varml.  Archier.  1889. 

Var.  y.  subulatidens  was  described  by  Dahlstedt  as  "  H.  grandidens 

var.  subulatidens,"  a  name  given  by  him  to  the  earlier  and  more 

correct  "  H.  silvaticum  var.  triangulare  "  of  Lonnroth,  Resa  Smal. 

Gotl.  p.  89  (extr.  Kongl.  Svensk.'  Vetensk.  Akad.  Forhandl.  1882), 

and  under  which  latter  name  it  should  stand  in  any  prospective  list. 
While  on  this  variable   species,   it  may   be  pointed  out   that 

no.  945,  H.  ste)iolepis,  has  been  reduced  to  a  variety  of  H.  silvaticum 

by  Almquist,  §  with  Dahlstedt's  concurrence. 

In  many  forms  of  this  group  the  leaves  are  blotched  with  purple 

patches,  and  in  descriptions  the  term  used  is  "  niaculata,"  which  is 

scarcely  applicable,  as  they  can  not  be  said  to  be  merely  spotted. 

*  In  the  masculine  form  "silvaticus"  and  "  silvester  "  are  to  be  preferred 
to  "  sylvaticus  "  and  "  sylvestris,"  as  in  spite  of  the  statements  of  some  gram- 
marians the  "  y  "  is  not  of  Greek  origin,  but  is  corrupt  late-Latin. 

t  Sched.  Grit.  PI.  Haleng.  p.  422  (1822). 

{  Journ.  Bot.  1892,  p.  259. 

§  Studier  ofver  slagtet  Hieracium,  p.  12  (1881). 
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As  no  suitable  term  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson's  exhaustive 
and  comprehensive  Glossary,  I  suggest  the  term  *'  ceutouate  "  as 
expressing  this  character  {cento  =  patch-work,  or  a  patched  coat) — 
a  word  which  occurs  first  in  the  writings  of  Cato.'''  Such  leaves 
may  be  said  to  be  "  purpureo-centonata." 


WEST     LANCASHIKE     NOTES. 

By  G.  E.  Salmon,  F.L.S.,  and  H.  S.  Thompson,  F.L.S. 

In  August,  1901,  we  spent  four  days  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  county  of  Lancashire ;  the  following  notes  are  on 
the  more  important  of  the  plants  collected.  The  country  west  of 
Pilling  deserved  further  examination,  but  we  were  unfortunately 
pressed  for  time.  All  the  localities  are  in  v.-c.  60,  and  those  plants 
that  appear  to  be  new  to  that  vice-county  are  distinguished  by  an 
asterisk.     Aliens  are  marked  f. 

Nasturtluvi  palustre  DC.    Between  Lytham  and  Guide  House  Inn. 

Sisijmbnum  ojficinale  Scop.  var.  ■'Heiocarpum  DC.  Shore  near 
Guide  House  Inn,  and  also  near  Freckleton. — 8.  Sophia  L.  Knott 
End. 

Cakile  maritiina  Scop.  Between  Lytham  and  St.  Annes  ; 
between  Guide  House  Inn  and  Naze  Mount. 

Viula.  On  the  sandhills  between  Lytham  and  St.  Annes  an 
interesting  pansy  occurs.  On  submitting  specimens  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Baker,  a  wholly  yellow-flowered  plant  was  labelled:  "  F.  Curtisii 
Forst.  a  Forsteri  11.  C.  Wats.,  forma";  upon  other  specimens,  with 
flowers  purple  and  yellow,  he  wrote  :  "A  member  of  the  V.  Curtisit 
series.  This  violet  is  more  nearly  allied  to  V.  Pesneaui  Lloyd  & 
Foucaud,  Fl.  Oucst  Fr.  p.  48,  than  to  any  other  pansy  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  V.  Pesneaui  is  more  strongly  pubescent,  and  the 
lateral  petals  are  usually  violet-coloured.  T.  sabitlosa  Boreau, 
which  has  been  recorded  from  near  Lytham,  differs  in  having 
much  longer  narrower  lamina  to  the  leaf." 

Saijina  nodosa  Fenzl.     Between  Lytham  and  St.  Annes. 

Ihula  media  Dum.     Shore  east  of  Lytham. 

Genista  tinctoria  L.     Between  Lytham  and  Guide  House  Inn. 

Ononis  spinosa  L.  Near  Pilling ;  between  Guide  House  Inn  and 
Naze  Mount. 

Trifolium  frof/ifennn  L.  Near  lake,  Ansdell ;  between  Guide 
House  Inn  and  Naze  Mount. 

Krijniiium  vuiritintniii  L.  Between  Lytham  and  St.  Annes ; 
between  Guide  House  Inn  and  Naze  Mount. 

Allium  (jraveolens  L.  Near  Pilling;  near  lake,  Ansdell;  between 
Guide  House  Inn  and  Naze  Mount. 

(Kiianthe  Lachenalii  Gmel.     Near  lake,  Ansdell. 

*  De  lie  Ihtxtic'i,  59, — "  quoties  cuique  tunicam  ant  sat;um  dabis,  prius 
veterem  accipilo,  iinJe  cenloncs  liant," 
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Panmssia  palustris.  Rather  sparingly  between  Ausdell  and  St. 
Annes. 

Inula  Conyza  DO.     Between  Ansdell  and  St.  Annas. 
\-'- Matricaria  discoidea  L.     Abundant  by  roadside  at  Freckleton. — 
M.  inodora  L.  var.  salina  Bab.     Ansdell. 

Chrysanthemum  segetum  L.  Between  Pilling  and  Cockerham 
Moss. 

■■'Arctium  nemorosum  Lej.     Roadside  near  Pilling. 

Carlina  vulgaris  L.     Between  Ansdell  and  St.  Annes. 

Hieracium  umhellatum  L.  var.  ■'coronDpifoliuin  (Bernh.)  {fide  E.  S. 
Marshall).  One  spot  on  the  sandhills  between  Lytham  and  St. 
Annes. 

Andromeda  PoUfolia  L.     Oockerham  Moss. 

Pi/rola  rotundifolia  L.  var.  maritima  (Keuyon).  Not  confined  to 
one  spot,  on  the  sandhills  between  Ansdell  and  St.  Annes. 

Limonium  vulgare  Mill.  [Statics  Limonium  L.).  Knott  End. — 
L.  humile  Mill.  {8.  rarijiora  Drej.).  Growing  with  the  above  at 
Knott  End.  Small  and  rather  starved-looking,  very  different  in 
aspect  from  the  plant  called  "  rurifiora  "  growing  near  Chichester,  in 
Sussex,  etc.  However,  Drejer's  plant  (of  which  I  have  seen  a  type- 
specimen  in  the  Dublin  Herbarium)  matches  this  Knott  End  sea- 
lavender  very  -well ;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Sussex  plant, 
to  which  also  the  name  "humile"  is  most  inappropriate.  I  suspect 
two  forms  or  varieties,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  go  more  fully  into 
the  question  in  the  near  future  (0.  E.  S.). — L.  occidentaJe  O.K.  On 
the  sandy  raised  embankment  that  runs  from  Knott  End  towards 
Pilling  there  grows  a  magnificent  belt  of  this  plant.  It  is  the  form 
called  "var.  intermedia"  by  Syme.  I  hope  to  refer  to  this  in  a 
paper  in  course  of  preparation  (C.  E.  S.). 

i Campanula  rapunculoides  L.     Between  Lytham  and  Ansdell,  but 
introduced,  we  think,  in  this  station. 

Samolus  Valerandi  L.     Near  Pilling  ;  near  lake,  Ansdell. 

Erythraia.  On  sandy  ground  near  Ansdell  a  remarkable  series 
of  plants  occurred.  E.  littoralis  Fr.  was  there  in  some  plenty, 
recognizable  at  a  glance  by  its  rich  and  deeper-coloured  flowers 
and  narrow  leaves.  E.  jmlchella  Fr.  and  E.  Centaurium  Pers.  also 
grew  with  it,  the  latter  occasionally  varying  with  pure  white  flowers. 
— E.  jmlchella  Fr.  varied  much  in  size  ;  a  very  small  delicate  little 
form,  about  ^  in.  high  and  usually  single-flowered,  is  perhaps  var. 
Sivartziana  Wittr.,  with  which  it  agrees  in  description;  it  is  often 
tetramerous.  The  more  familiar  much-branched  plant,  with 
numerous  flowers,  also  occurred.  With  the  above  grew  a  good 
many  plants  that  seemed  to  be  neither  exactly  littoralis  nor 
Centaurium. ;  the  flowers  were  of  the  littoralis  type,  with  long 
calyx,  and  corolla  richly  colouied  ;  the  stem-leaves,  however,  were 
decidedly  not  linear,  but  broader,  and  of  a  different  texture  from 
those  of  littoralis,  and  the  branches  of  the  cymes  were  elongated, 
and  the  subsessile  flowers  much  more  distant  from  one  another 
than  is  usual  in  this  species.  The  plants,  on  being  examined, 
contained  no  (or  very  rarely  a  few)  seeds  in  their  almost  ripe 
capsules,  and  the  thought  that  they  might  prove  to  be  hybrids 
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between  Uttoralis  and  Centaurium  may  possibly  be  the  explanation 
of  this  puzzling  form ;  but  the  matter  requires  further  study  before 
giving  a  definite  opinion  (0.  E.  S.). 

(jrentiana  Amarelia  L.  This  occurred  with  white  flowers  near 
the  lalie,  Ansdell. 

'■'■■Cusciita  Epitlujmum  Murr.     Near  lake,  Ansdell. 

Hyoscyamus  niger  L.     Between  Lytham  and  Guide  House  Inn. 

Linaria  viscida  Moench.    Between  Pilling  and  Cockerham  Moss. 

ScropJndaria  luiihrosa  Bum.  Sparingly  in  one  spot  between 
Lytham  and  Guide  House  Inn. 

Mentha  sativa  L.  var.  rivalis  Lond.  Cat.     Near  Pilling. 

Stachys  arvensis  L.     Near  Freckleton  ;  St.  Annes. 

Galeopsis  versicolor  Curt.  Piarc  between  Lytham  and  Guide 
House  Inn  ;  plentiful  and  very  fine  between  Pilling  and  Cockerham 
Moss. 

Chenopodinm  ruhrum  L.  Sparingly  between  Lytham  and  Guide 
House  Inn. 

Atriplex  Uttoralis  L.  Between  Knott  End  and  Pilling.  —  A.  la- 
ciniata  L.  Knott  End,  plentiful;  Ansdell.  —  A.  portulacoides  L. 
Between  Lytham  and  Guide  House  Inn,  and  near  Knott  End. 

Polygonum  Eaii  Bab.     Knott  End,  rather  plentiful;  Ansdell. 
'''•Rume.v  maritimus  L.     Bare  between  Lytham  and  Guide  House 
Inn.  —  R.  crispus  L.  var.  '''trigranulata  Syme.     Plentiful_,at  Knott 
End,  where  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  strictly  erect  habit,  and  very 
noticeable  fruits  bearing  large  tubercles  on  all  the  inner  sepals. 
'■'•Euphorbia  Paralias  L.     Sandy  ground,  Ansdell. 
''''MercuriaUs  annua  L.     A  few  plants  at  Knott  End. 

Epipactis  palustris  Crantz.  Sparingly  between  Ansdell  and  St. 
Annes. 

Juncus  coinpressus  Jacq.  and  J.  maritimus  Lam.  Shore  between 
Lytham  and  Guide  House  Inn.  The  former  is  not  usually  a  salt- 
marsh  plant. 

'^'•Sparganium  neglectum  Beeby   and   S.   simplex  Huds.     Growing 
together  in  a  small  pond  between  Lytham  and  Guide  House  Inn. 
'■■'■  /u-iojihorum  vaginatum  L.     Cockerham  Moss. 

Ihjnchospora  alba  Vahl.  Cockerham  Moss.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
bo  able  to  report  this  still  here  in  1901,  after  Messrs.  Wheldon  and 
"Wilson's  remarks  in  Journ.  Bot.  1900,  p.  46.  It  was  in  fair 
quantity.     We  saw  no  signs  of  Droscra  anglica  or  Carex  limosa. 

■"Carex  carta  Good.  Cockerham  Moss.  —  "'C.  distans  L.  Knott 
End  ;  near  lake,  Ansdell. — C.  extensa  Good.  Between  Lytham  and 
Guide  House  Inn. 

■"Agrostis  nigra  With.  Field  near  Cockerham  Moss,  plentiful 
(confirmed  by  A.  Bennett  and  A.  H.  Wolley-Dod). 

Lepturnsjiliformis  Trin.     Coast  between  Knott  End  and  Pilling. 
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SHORT    NOTES. 


Yorkshire  Brambles. — I  send  a  note  of  some  brambles  collected 
in  Yorkshire,  in  July,  1901,  which  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers  has  kindly 
examined  for  me.  New  vice-county  records  have  a  star  prefixed : — 
Enbus  Jiasm  Lindl.  By  the  canal,  Medge  Hall,  S.W.  Yorks,  v.-c.  63. 
— R.  plicattts  W.  &  N.  Skipworth  Common,  S.E.  Yorks,  v.-c.  61. — 
■■'-R.  opaciis  Focke.  Skipworth  Common,  v.-c.  61.  "The  first 
N.  England  specimens  I  have  seen,"  W.  M.  R.  —  R.  Selmeri 
(Lindeb.).  Medge  Hall,  v.-c.  63.  —  -/?.  Spremjelii  Weihe.  Skip- 
worth  Common,  v.-c.  61.  —  '''R.  pijramklalis  Kalt.  Skipworth 
Common,  v.-c.  61.  This  is  not  quite  the  same  as  our  Irish  plant, 
which  is  larger,  and  has  immense  panicles.  —  Pi.  leucostachys 
Schleich.  Doncaster,  v.-c.  63.  —  it.  podoplujllus  P.  J.  Muell.  On 
banks  of  Don  above  Doncaster,  v.-c.  63.  ''A  very  strong  form. 
Indistinguishable  from  the  very  strong  form  from  tlie  Dewsbury 
neighbourhood,"  W.  M.  R. — R.  ccEsius  L.  Conisborough,  v.-c.  63. — 
C.  H.  Waddell. 

Sagina  Reuteri  Boiss. — This  plant  was  again  met  with  in  Wor- 
cestershire, on  the  gravel  walks  of  Cotheridge  Court,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  there  of  the  Malvern  Field  Club  on  June  19th.  As  it  has 
now  been  gathered  from  three  Worcestei^shire  stations,  at  con- 
siderable distances  apart,  and  also  in  Herefordshire  and  Pembroke- 
shire, I  think  there  seems  good  reason  to  regard  it  as  indigenous. — 
Richard  F.  Towndrow. 

HuTCHiNsiA  petr^a  IN  Breconshire.  —  I  discovered  HutcMnsia 
petrtea  R.  Br.  in  very  small  quantity  on  the  limestone  of  Craig 
Cil-le,  near  Crickhowell,  on  June  11  of  this  year.  This  is  the 
locality  for  Pijras  minima  Ley.  It  makes  a  new  record  for  v.-c.  42. 
H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

Gentiana  tenella.  —  A  curious  blunder  of  wide  acceptance  has 
recently  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  its  occurrence  in 
a  proof  which  passed  through  my  hands  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  it 
there  was  this  statement : — "  Gentiana  tenella,  Fries,  in  Act.  Hafn. 
X.  p.  846."  As  I  wished  to  insert  the  date  of  the  volume,  I  referred 
to  the  Index  Keiccnsis,  and  there  saw  a  very  different  authority  and 
page,  with  the  date  1770 ;  the  elder  Fries  was  not  born  till  1794, 
and  therefore  it  was  a  manifest  impossibility  that  the  species  should 
be  of  his  describing,  twenty-four  years  before  his  birth.  Tracing 
the  error  back,  through  Hooker's  Flora  of  liritish  India  (iv.  p.  109), 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (Botany),  xiv.  (1875)  p.  434, 
I  came  to  this  form  in  DC.  Prod.  ix.  p.  98  (1845),  where  Grrisebach 
monographed  the  Gentianacca;,  as  "  Fries  in  act.  Hafn.  10,  p.  436, 
t.  2,  f.  6,  a.  1770."  This  was  an  altered  form  of  the  formula 
employed  by  the  same  author  in  his  Gen.  et  Sp.  Gent.  p.  248  (1839), 
where  it  runs  thus  :  "  Friis  in  act.  Hafn.  10,  p.  436."  I  had  sus- 
pected the  source  of  error  before  I  arrived  at  this,  and  it  may  now 
be  confidently  said  that  Grisebach  had  formerly  referred  to  the 
original  place  of  publication,  where  C.  Friis  Rottboll  described  and 
figured  the  species ;  but  when  he  came  to  deal  with  the  same  plant 
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in  DC.  Prod.,  he  failed  to  realize  bis  mistake  of  having  cited  the 
Christian  name  only  in  his  earlier  work,  and  by  some  slip  of  the 
pen  or  printer's  error  the  name  was  altered  to  "  Fries."  From  the 
foregoing  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  true  citation  should  run  : 
"Gentiana  tenella,  Eottb.  in  Kiob.  Skr.  Selsk.  x.  (1770)  436." — 
B.  Daydon  Jackson. 

An  Orchis  Hybrid. — In  Journ.  Bot.  1899,  360,  there  is  a  notice 
of  an  orchid  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  On-lm  vun-ulata  L.  and 
Habenaria  conopsea  Benth.,  found  near  Sevenoaks.  In  my  herbarium 
I  have  a  specimen  under  label  "Bangor,  Wales,  July,  1888,  W.  H. 
Painter,"  which  is  intermediate  between  these  two  species,  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  undoubted  case  of  the  hybrid :  type  0.  macu- 
lata  accompanies  it.  This  is  from  Carnarvon,  v.-c.  GO.  In  the 
spring  Mr.  Wm.  Whit  well  sent  me  his  series  of  '').  maculata,  asking 
me  to  separate  out  my  subsp.  ericetormu  ;  and  among  them  was  a 
specimen  from  near  Oswestry,  Salop,  v.-c.  40,  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  is  also  0.  macnhtta  x  Hahenaria  conopsea. 
Since  orchids,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  can  easily  be  crossed 
in  cultivation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  hybrids  in  this  order  (even 
between  species  of  different  genera)  should  occur  in  nature, — E.  F. 
Linton. 


NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 


The  Primrose  and  Darivinisin.  By  a  Field  Naturalist,  M.A.  Camb. 
8vo,  pp.  233,  with  23  figures  in  the  text.  London  :  Grant 
Richards.     Price  Gs. 

After  reading  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  we  close  it  with  a 
sigh  of  relief — "  Field  Naturalist  "  is  not  convincing.  By  patient 
observation  and  experiment  Darwin  was  able  to  render  intelligible 
certain  floral  arrangements.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  his 
deductions  as  to  the  necessity  or  advantages  of  cross-fertilization 
as  compared  with  self-fertilization  were  too  far-reaching,  though 
the  value  of  the  observations  is  recognized.  The  present  writer 
severely  criticizes  the  observations,  the  methods  of  experiment,  and 
the  conclusions  of  Darwin,  as  set  forth  in  his  books  dealing  with 
cross-  and  self-fertilization  and  forms  of  flowers. 

The  chief  point  of  criticism  seems  to  be  the  supposed  sterilizing 
influence  of  the  net  used  by  the  observer  to  isolate  the  flowers  or 
plants  with  which  he  was  experimenting.  These  results,  says  the 
writer,  are  unnatural,  because  conducted  under  unnatural  con- 
ditions. The  primrose  is  not  prevented  from  setting  seed  when 
under  the  net  because  insects  are  excluded,  but  because  the  inter- 
position of  the  net  i)revents  the  proper  maturation  of  the  pollen 
by  the  sun's  ra}S,  and  hence  induces  a  self-sterility.  And  yet  a  few 
pages  further  on  an  experiment  by  Meehan  is  quoted,  in  which 
every  flower  of  a  patch  of  clover  perfected  seeds  beneath  a  wire  net. 
Clearly,  then,  the  interposition  of  the  net  was  not  detrimental  to 
ripening  of  the  pollen  in  this  case.     And,  apart  from  cleistogamic 
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flowers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  special  cases,  there  are  many  in 
which  pollen  is  already  mature  when  the  bud  opens.  Why  did  not 
Field  Naturalist  make  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  the  pollen 
was,  or  was  not,  affected  by  the  net  ?  Again  and  again  the  pre- 
sumed sterilizing  effect  of  the  net  is  put  forward,  but  in  every  case 
such  effect  is  deduced,  not  proved.  Similar  absence  of  experimental 
proof  is  noticeable  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  primrose.  The 
writer  criticizes  Darwin's  assumption  that,  because  insects'  visits 
were  not  observed  during  the  day,  the  flowers  were  therefore 
pollinated  by  nocturnal  insects.  But  he  himself  is  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  when,  failing  to  see  diurnal  visits,  he  assumes  that 
nocturnal  do  not  take  place.  Both  positions  are  unjustifiable  with- 
out experiment. 

Darwin's  statement  that  the  pollen  of  Linum  perenne  and 
other  flowers  is  in  its  action  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower 
as  ineffectual  as  so  mucli  inorganic  dust,  may,  and  probably  does, 
need  re-examination.  Field  Naturalist,  however,  makes,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  no  attempt  at  re-examination ;  he  merely  contents 
himself  with  criticizing  the  previous  workers'  methods  and  results. 

The  book  is  disappointing.  There  is  too  much  of  criticism,  too 
little  of  observation.  After  reading  it,  we  feel  that  we  are  no 
further  on,  and  almost  regret  the  time  spent  in  the  perusal. 

A.  B.  E. 

Abweicliende  Blilten  heimischer  Orchideen  mit  einem  PalchhUck  auf  die 
der  Abietineen.  By  Dr.  K.  Gustav  W.  Stenzel.  4to,  pp.  136, 
tt.  6.     Stuttgart :  Nagele.     Price  28  marks. 

The  malformation  of  the  flower  of  endemic  orchids  is  treated  in 
detail  by  Dr.  Gustav  Stenzel  in  a  recent  number  (Heft  55)  of 
the  Bihliothcca  Botanica.  In  an  introductory  chapter  the  author 
discusses  the  value,  from  the  point  of  view  of  morphology,  of 
malformations  generally,  with  special  reference  to  tlie  female  cone 
of  Ahietinciv.  He  reviews  the  various  cases  which  have  been 
described  by  himself  and  others,  from  Alexander  Braun  onwards, 
and  their  bearing  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  morphology  of  the 
female  cone  in  Abietine(T.  and  other  conifers.  He  concludes  by 
expressing  his  conviction  of  the  value  of  malformations  in  the 
solution  of  problems  in  morphology  and  phylogeny,  especially  in 
cases  where  they  present  a  series  of  transitional  forms. 

As  regards  the  orchids,  the  author  has  confined  himself  to  cases 
of  departure  from  the  normal  type  occurring  in  endemic  species 
under  natural  conditions,  and  also,  with  few  exceptions,  to  floral 
malformations.  The  examples,  the  description  of  which  occupies 
eighty-eight  quarto  pages,  are  arranged  in  sections  and  subsections. 
Distinction  is  drawn  between  abnormalities  arising  on  the  one  hand 
from  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
on  the  other  from  conversion  of  one  floral  member  into  another. 
The  former  is  much  the  larger  class,  and  includes  the  following 
sections : — dimerous  flowers,  two-leaved  flowers,  one-leaved  flowers, 
cohesions,  tetramerous  flowers,  pentamerous  flowers,  fissions,  and 
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increase  in  number  of  stamens.  Incidentally  the  author  discusses 
the  bearing  of  the  phenomena  on  problems  of  floral  morphology. 
For  instance,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  inferior  ovary,  which, 
though  generally  regarded  as  representing  the  union  between  three 
carpels  and  the  interior  of  a  hollow  floral  axis,  has  also  been 
explained  as  arising  from  the  union  of  the  carpels  with  the  lower 
portions  of  the  perianth  leaves,  the  axis  taking  no  part  in  its 
formation.  The  latter  view  is  based  mainly  on  abnormal  cases. 
Dr.  Stenzel  finds  that  abnormalities  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  either 
view,  and  the  question  cannot  therefore  be  settled  on  this  ground. 

There  is  a  bibliographical  appendix,  and  also  a  large  number 
of  figures  (167)  arranged  in  six  quarto  plates.  The  work  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  literature  of  plant  teratology ;  though  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  orchids  it  cannot  be  said  to  throw  any 
new  light  on  floral  morphology.  It  affords  rather  an  interesting 
example  of  the  wonderful  variety  of  mishaps  that  may  befall  a 
highly  elaborate  flower.  ABE 
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Annals  of  Botany  (June). — R.  H.  Yapp,  '  Two  Malayan  'myrme- 
cophilous'  Ferns,  Polypodium  carnosum  &  P.  sinuosum'  (3  pi.). — 
H.  M.  Ward,  '  On  relations  between  host  and  parasite  in  the  Bromes 
and  their  Brown  Kust,  Puccinia  dispema.'  —  T.  G.  Hill,  '  Variation 
in  flowers  of  Privuila.' — E.  B.  Copeland,  '  Mechanism  of  Stomata ' 
(1  pi.). — W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  '  Evolution  of  pitchers  in  Dischidia  ' 
(2  pi.).  —  -T.  B.  Farmer  &  T.  G.  Hill,  '  Arrangement  and  structure 
of  vascular  strands  in  Angiopteris  evecta'  (3  pi.).  —  F.  E.  Fritsch, 
^Aphanochate.' — Id.,  '  Germination  of  zoospores  in  G^Alofjonuw) .' 

Butamcal  Gazette  (17  June). — A.  Piimbach,  '  Subterranean  organs 
of  Californian  Liliacetc'  (1  pi-).  —  R.  E.  Smith,  'Parasitism  of 
Botrijtis  cinerea.'  —  C.  H.  Sliaw,  '  Development  of  Vegetation  in 
morainal  depressions  of  Woods  Hole,  Mass.' — J.  E.  Webb,  'Flower 
and  embryo  of  SpiriPn.' 

Botanical  Mdliazine  (Tokyo). — (20  May).  J.  Matsumara,  ' Leijn- 
minosfe  of  Japan  '  (contd.). — T.  Makiuo,  '  Flora  of  Japan  '  (cont.). — 
Id.,  'Acer  pijcuaiithiim.' 

Bull,  de  riJcrh.  BuUsier  (30  June). — J.  H.  j\Iaiden,  '  ]'!i(cali//>ti(s 
tereticornu  &  E.  rostrata.' — 0.  &  B.  Fcdtscheuko,  '  Flore  du  Caucase.' 
— F.  N.  Williams,  '  Sur  le  genre  Mamchia.' — R.  Buser,  New  species 
of  AIcIiciiiUIk.  —  H.  Christ,  '  Spicilegiuni  pteridologicum  austro- 
brasiliense  '  (cont.). 

Pidl.  Torreii  But.  Club  (20  June).— J.  E.  Kirkwood  &  William  J. 
Gies,  '  Chemical  Studies  of  the  Cocoanut  [Coconut]  during  Germi- 
nation '  (1  pi.).  —  C.  C.  Curtis,  '  Observations  on  Transpiration.' — 
G.  J.  Peirce,  'Forcible  discharge  of  antheroids  in  Asienlla.' — R.  M. 

"  The  dates  assif^ned  to  the  numbers  arc  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  titlc-pases,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  tlie  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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Harper,  '  Distribution  of  Taxodium.' — A.  Wilson,  '  New  plants  from 
Wyoming.' 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  (28  June).  —  A.  Henry,  'Wild  Chinese 
Eoses  '  (figs.  170-172). — (12  July).  J.  Hoog,  Tulipa  ingens,  sp.  n. 
(fig.  7).  —  (26  Jnlyj.  Id.,  Tulipa  WiUoniana,  sp.  n. — '  Wild  forms 
of  Clematis  Jiorida,  &c.'  (fig.  20). 

Journal  de  Botaniqiie  ("  Mai";  received 26  June). — L.  Guignard, 
'Double  fecondation  chez  les  Solanees.' —  F.  Guegnen,  '  Anatomie 
du  style  et  du  stigmate  des  Piianerogames  '  (cont.). 

Juurn.  Linn.  Soc.  (xxxv,  no.  245;  21  July). — F.  Darwin,  'Method 
of  investigating  gravitational  sensitiveness  of  root-tip.' — J.  C.  Bose, 
'  Electrical  response  in  plants  under  mechanical  stimulus.'—  S.  Moore, 
'  Composite  Flora  of  Africa  '  (i.  e.  GompositcB :  Artemesiopsis,  gen.  nov. 
Inuloidefe  ;  1  pi.).  —  H.  &  J.  Groves,  '  Linnean  Specific  Names.' — 
H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  '  Dischidia  with  double  pitchers'  (1  pi.).  —  J. 
Percival,  ''Silver-leaf  disease'  (1  pi.).  —  Id.,  '  Calcium-oxalate 
crystals  in  seedlings  of  Trifolium  hijbridum.' 

New  Phytolofjist  (25  June),  —  '  Towards  an  ideal  botanical 
curriculum.'  —  K.  Scott,  '  Salt-water  aquarium  for  algological 
experiments,'  — E.  Armitage,  'Delay  in  germination  of  seed  of 
Euphorbias.' — F.  F.  Blackman  &  A.  G.  Tausley,  '  Classification  of 
Green  Algae '  (cont.). 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (July).  —  A.  Oborny,  '  Zur  Uieracium- 
Flora  des  oberen  Murthales  in  Steiermark.' — J.  Podpera,  Ceratodon 
moravicus,  Trichostomum  devonicwn,  spp.  nn. — K.  v.  Benz,  '  Hieracien- 
funde  in  den  osterreichischen  Alpeu.' — E.  Wagner,  '  Roylea  elegans' 
(concl.). — A.  Hausgirg, '  Biologie  der  herabgekriimmten  Laubbliitter 
der  Aralia  sjutthulata  &  Meri/ta  Senjftiana  '  (concl.).  —  E.  Hackel, 
Diplachne  yuatemalensis ,  sp.  n, — J.  Freyn,  '  Plants  Karoante'  (cont.: 
Sausmrea). 

Rhodora  (9  May).  —  A.  E.  Bacon,  'Poisoning  by  Cypripedium 
spectahile  ' — E.  M.  Harper,  Lycopodium  clavatiun  var.  mono staclt yon.' 
— B.  L.  Eobinson,  '  Veronica  Chamadrys  in  New  England' — (June). 
F.  S.  Collins,  'Marine  Cladophoras  of  New  England'  (1  pi.). — 
B.  L.  Eobinson,  '  Hypericums  of  adpressum  group  '  (1  pi.).  —  M.  L. 
Fernald,  Scutellaria  Churchiiliana,  sp.  n. 

Trans.  Linneaji  Soc.  (Botany,  2ud  Series,  vi.  3:  "March," 
received  July  22).— W.  &  G.  S.  West,  '  Freshwater  Algae  of  Ceylon' 
(6  pi.). 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  June  19th,  Mr. 
George  Massee  described  some  of  the  results  of  modern  methods 
of  investigation  in  mycology,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  means  of 
lantern-slides.  He  pointed  out  the  errors  of  some  observers  who 
urged  the  suppression  of  genera  wholesale  on  the  evidence  of  a  few 
species,  and  pleaded  for  the  retention  of  familiar  names  until  a 
clear  case  for  their  suppression  had  been  established  on  evidence 
furnished  by  pure  cultures.    He  instanced  the  succession  of  generic 
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forms  in  orderly  development  from  Vcrticillnria  Solani,  through 
Fnsai iioii  Snl'ini  and  Cephdlosporiion,  to  Nectria  Solani,  which,  with 
its  resting-spores,  closes  the  cycle  of  seasonal  growth.  He  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  culture  in  the  matter  of  parasitic  species,  a 
difficulty  which  might  in  the  future  be  overcome,  cultures  hitherto 
having  necessarily  been  confined  to  saprophytic  species  capable  of 
growth  in  nutrient  media. 

The  latest  part  of  the  Bibliotheca  Botanica  (Heft  57,  Stuttgart, 
1902)  consists  of  a  paper  by  F.  Heydrich  on  the  tetrasporangium 
of  the  Floridea,  in  which  he  continues  the  account  of  his  researches 
on  the  manner  of  their  development.  He  finds  a  strong  "organic 
similarity"  between  the  auxiliary-cell  of  the  fertilized  carpogonium 
and  the  tetrasporangium  mother-cell.  In  the  one  case  the  sporo- 
genous  energid  penetrates  into  the  auxiliary-cell,  and,  although  no 
nuclear  fusion  takes  place,  the  carpospores  arise  as  the  result  of 
this  penetration.  In  the  case  of  the  tetrasporangium  of  Puhjsiphonia 
varu(jata  Zan.,  two  cells  are  given  off  from  a  pericentral  cell,  the 
lower  one  being  designated  by  Heydrich  the  stalk-cell  (Stiitzzelle), 
or  karyoplastic  cell,  and  the  upper  one  the  protospore  cell.  The 
karyoplastic  cell  puts  forth  a  small  tube  towards  the  upper  (proto- 
spore-) cell,  and  as  soon  as  a  connection  is  established  between 
these  cells  the  nucleus  of  the  karyoplastic  cell  divides  into  two. 
The  upper  of  these  two  nuclei  passes  at  once  into  the  protospore 
cell,  whereupon  the  true  nucleus  of  that  cell  retires  upwards  and 
eventually  perishes.  The  protospore-cell  now  becomes  the  tetra- 
sporangium mother-cell.  The  analogy  between  the  two  processes 
is  obvious.  The  author  finds  that  much  the  same  method  of 
development  occurs  in  Fawhea  repens  Mont.,  Ceramothamnion, 
Callithamnion,  Hypnea,  Diulresnaya,  and  others.  Figures  of  the 
various  stages  are  given. 

The  fifth  part  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey's  Queensland  Flora  carries 
on  the  enumeration  from  LorantJutce/c  to  Lemnacem :  it  includes 
roughly- executed  but  useful  illustrations  of  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting  plants  described.  The  work  is  paged  continuously 
throughout,  and  so  far  consists  of  1700  pages  ;  this  seems  to  us 
an  inconvenient  number,  altliough  reference  is  made  easy  by  a 
good  index  to  each  part. 

The  last  part  of  the  Linnean  Society's  Transactions  is  devoted 
to  "A  Contribution  to  the  Freshwater  Alga3  of  Ceylon,"  by  Messrs. 
W.  &  G.  S.  West.  It  is  illustrated  by  six  plates,  and  is  printed  in 
the  handsome  but  extravagant  manner  which  characterizes  the 
Transactions.  The  dates  given  are  somewhat  confusing :  the  in- 
troduction is  dated  "December,  1900"  ;  the  paper  was  read  20  June, 
1901  ;  the  date  of  publication  on  the  cover  is  March,  1902,  but  it 
was  not  distributed  to  members  until  late  in  July. 

Nature  Notes  for  July  prints  the  address  which  Lord  Avebury 
delivered  to  the  Selborne  Society  at  its  Annual  Meeting  on  May  29. 
His  lordship  gave  examples  of  the  various  "explanations  for  tlio 
colour,  form,  and  structure"  of  certain  flowers,  and  dealt  with  other 
phenomena — such  as  "mimicry,"  the  shape  of  plants,  Sec.  He  tells 
us  that  "  farmers'  boys  in  some  parts  are  said  to  regulate  their 
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dinner-time  by"  the  closing  of  Tragopoyon  pratensis,  but  as  this  only 
opens  in  bright  weather,  one  wonders  what  they  do  on  wet  days. 
Lamium  album  "frequents  waste  ground  and  roadsides,  and  seems 
to  love  the  stinging  nettle.  The  leaves  and  general  habit  are  so 
similar  that  from  a  little  distance  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  unless  the  deadnettle  is  in  flower" ;  and  Lord  Avebury 
"can  hardly  doubt  that  the  deadnettle  is  often  spared  [from  whom 
or  what?]  from  its  similarity  to  the  stinging  nettle."  Our  own 
experience  is  that  the  plants  seldom  grow  together,  and,  even  if  the 
resemblance  be  as  striking  as  his  lordship  seems  to  think,  it  can  only 
be  for  a  very  brief  period,  as  Urtica  rapidly  grows  to  a  height  which 
the  Lamium  never  attains.  Stipa  pcnnata  is  mentioned  as  "  a  rare 
British  grass,"  but,  although  reported  as  British  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  rumour  has  ever  been  confirmed. 

Sir  John  Goldney  talked  about  the  sensitive  plant,  "  which  had 
always  appeared  most  remarkable  to  him.  His  idea  always  had 
been  that  it  had  the  power  of  withering  up  when  touched,  so  that  a 
horse  or  cow,  if  desirous  of  eating  it,  would  pass  it  by  as  being  a 
dead  plant."  One  would  have  thought  that  horses  and  cows  were 
tolerably  accustomed  to  "  dead  plants  "  in  the  form  of  hay,  to  which 
they  manifest  no  rooted  objection.  We  would  suggest  to  the  Editor 
of  Xature  Xotes  the  advisability  of  adding  to  the  examples  already 
published  the  admirable  illustration  given  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in 
his  essay  on  "the  Amateur  Nature-lover,"  which  runs  as  follows;— 
"  Kising,  the  amateur  nature-lover  finds  he  has  been  reclining  on 
a  pufi'-ball.  Tiiese  puff-balls  are  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  known  to  English  botanists. 
They  grow  abundantly  on  golf  grounds,  and  are  exactly  like  golf- 
balls  in  external  appearance.  They  are,  however,  Pharisees  and 
whited  sepulchres,  and  within  they  are  full  of  a  soft  mess  of  a  most 
unpleasant  appearance — the  amateur  nature-lover  has  some  on  him 
now — which  stuff  contains  the  spores.  It  is  a  case  of  what  natu- 
ralists call  "mimicry" — one  of  nature's  countless  adaptations. 
The  golf-player  smites  these  things  with  force,  covering  himself 
with  ridicule— and  spores,  and  so  disseminating  this  far-sighted 
and  ingenious  fungus  far  and  wide  about  the  links." 

Under  the  title  In  My  Vicaraye  Garden  and  Elseuliere,  Canon 
Ellacombe  has  collected  into  a  pretty  volume  the  essays  which  he 
has  contributed  to  various  papers.  They  contain  much  information, 
pleasantly  conveyed,  about  flowers  and  gardens.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  proofs  were  not  more  carefully  read — on  two  facing  pages 
(102,  103)  eight  names  are  misspelt,  and  the  use  of  capitals  seems 
to  follow  no  rule ;  this  criticism  applies  throughout  the  book,  and 
not  only  to  Latin  plant-names ;  on  p.  106,  in  one  paragraph,  we 
have  (twice)  "  Banhin  "  for  Bauhin,  and  "  Plnex  "  for  Putax.  The 
essays  should  also  have  been  brought  up  to  date — e.  g.  it  is  rather 
belated  to  state  objections  to  the  earlier  opening  of  Kew  Gardens, 
seeing  that  that  reasonable  arrangement  was  inaugurated  in  1898. 

The  British  Museum  has  lately  acquired  a  very  interesting 
volume  containing  drawings  in  colour  of  the  animals  and  plants  of 
Australia,  made  by  Thomas  Watling  in  1788-1792.     Watling  was 
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sent  out  by  James  Lee  of  Hammersmith  (from  whose  great-grand- 
son, bearing  the  same  names,  the  collection  was  purchased),  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  material  for  a  book  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
country,  but  Lee's  death  prevented  his  plan  from  being  carried  into 
effect.  Apart  from  its  contents,  the  volume  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  an  entry  on  p.  253,  vol.  i.  of 
Dryander's  Catalogue  of  the  Banksian  Library :  this  runs  "  Volumeu 
foliorum  70,  continens  figuras  animalium  et  plantarum  pictas  quas 
in  Nova  Cambria  prope  Port  Jackson  delineavit  Edgar  Thomas  Dell." 
In  Banks's  copy  the  last  four  words  are  struck  out,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  volume  with  the  one  acquired  from  Mr.  Lee  shows  that  it  is 
the  work  of  the  same  artist.  Watliug  was  acquainted  with  John 
White  ("  Surgeon-general  to  the  Settlement"),  who  sent  phants  to 
Smith,  and  published  in  1790  his  Journcd  of  a  Voijage  to  New  South 
Wales;  one  or  two  of  Watling's  drawings  were  executed  for  White. 
The  newly  acquired  volume  contains  several  views  of  Sydney,  which 
are  of  great  interest. 

Another  collection  of  early  coloured  drawings  of  Australian 
plants  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  in  his  presidential  address 
recently  delivered  to  the  Linuean  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
These  were  executed  by  John  William  Lewin,  A.L.S.,  from  about 
1805  to  1808  for  Governor  and  Mrs.  King.  Most  of  the  drawings 
are  of  the  indigenous  vegetation  of  Port  Jackson ;  a  few  are  of 
weeds  and  other  introduced  plants.  Mr.  Maiden,  who  speaks  highly 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  drawings,  hopes  to  publish  shortly  a  list  with 
determinations.  Lewin  also  drew  Botany  Bay  plants  for  Barron 
Field,  who  was  in  the  colony  from  1816  to  1824. 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  F,  N.  Williams's  Prodromus  Flunu  Bii- 
tannicce,  which  will  include  a  revision  of  the  British  Hieracia,  will 
be  issued  in  the  autumn.  The  subscribers  to  the  earlier  parts,  of 
which  only  a  few  copies  remain  on  hand,  will  of  course  have  first 
claim  on  the  new  part,  and  the  number  available  for  casual  pur- 
chasers will  be  but  small. 

In  the  second  part  of  Etudes  sur  la  Flore  du  Katamja,  published 
last  month.  Dr.  De  Wildeman  establishes  four  new  genera  of  Legu- 
minoste — Dcwindtia,  Drootjinansia  i^Dolichos  pteropus  Baker,  Meihomia 
Stuhlmannl  Hiern,  and  M.  inc(jiilantlia  Hieru),  V'Kjnopsh,  and  Lieh- 
rechtsia  (I7//;ia  Kotschiji  Schweinf.).  Numerous  new  species  of 
various  orders  are  described,  and  twenty-two  admirable  plates  by 
A.  d'Aproval  are  included  in  the  part. 

We  learn  from  the  Daihj  News  that  the  recent  show  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  "  was  not  only  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  display  of  flowers,  but  it  had  its  natural  curiosity  in  the 
shape  of  a  plant  raised  from  seed  found  in  the  hands  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  It  was  known  that  wheat  could  be  grown  from  seed  corn 
probably  taken  from  the  granary  of  Joseph,  but  the  'mummy  pea  ' 
is,  wo  think,  a  novelty,  an  ancient  novelty,  if  the  term  may  be  used." 
As  we  are  sometimes  asked  whore  an  easily  accessible  confutation 
of  the  venerable  and  popular  fiction  of  "mummy  wheat"  may  be 
found,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Carruthcrs 
in  Nature  Notes  for  January,  1895. 
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Among  the  questions  relating  to  the  administration  of  Kew 
Gardens  which  have  lately  been  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  one  suggesting  "that  the  practice  of  labelling  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees  in  Latin  shall  be  discontinued,  and  English  substituted  ; 
or  that  side  by  side  with  the  Latin  description  [sic]  the  name  shall 
appear  in  English."  The  absurdity  of  this  suggestion  is  of  course 
manifest  to  any  one  having  the  very  shghtest  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  ;  but  we  are  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  their  new 
edition  to  the  Hand-list  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  the  Kew  authorities 
have  given  what  are  supposed  to  be  English  names.  A  reviewer  in 
the  Pilot  rightly  deprecates  this  "  sop  to  modern  faddists,"  and 
points  out  that  the  naming  has  been  very  badly  done.  "It  is  not 
easy  to  see  on  what  principle  the  special  names  have  been  given ; 
why  some  have  been  given  and  so  many  omitted.  In  some  cases 
the  common  English  name  has  been  given  to  the  genus,  in  others 
only  to  the  species.  Where  it  is  given  to  the  genus  the  obvious 
mistakes  are  many.  Under  Brassica  is  given  '  cabbage '  for  the 
whole  genus;  under  Arum,  is  'lords  and  ladies'  for  the  whole  genus; 
under  Pianunculus  is  '  buttercup  '  for  the  whole  ;  yet  in  these  large 
families  every  Brassica  is  not  a  '  cabbage  ' ;  every  Arum  is  not  a 
'  lord  and  lady  ' ;  and  every  Ranunculus  is  not  a  '  buttercup.'  Nor 
do  we  think  that  foreign  common  names  should  have  been  admitted. 
Such  names  as  '  three- leaved  nightshade  '  for  TrUlium,  or  '  blue 
cupidone '  for  Catananche  have  not  yet  obtained  a  footing  in  England, 
and  we  hope  they  never  will." 

Mk.  C.  Wolley  Don  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  July  12 
(which  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  "students'  garden," 
lately  abolished)  regrets  that  "  Kew  should  stamp  with  its  authority 
such  a  name  as  '  Golden  Knee'  for  Chrysogonum" — a  name  which  he 
properly  characterizes  as  absurd.  Those  who  desire  that  Kew 
Gardens  should  be  made  more  useful  to  the  public  should  press 
for  the  production  of  the  popular  Guide,  which,  according  to  a 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1891,  was  almost  ready 
for  publication  eleven  summers  since,  but  which,  we  understand, 
has  not  yet  appeared. 

The  Annals  of  the  Royal  Botafiic  Gardens,  Peradeniya  (vol.  i. 
part  8)  contains  the  first  portion  of  the  important  revision  of  the 
Podostemacecc  of  India  and  Ceylon  by  the  Director,  Mr.  J.  C.  Willis. 
Some  new  species  are  establislied,  and  the  genera  Willisia  (estab- 
lished by  Warming  in  1901)  and  Farmeria  (indicated  briefly  by  Mr. 
Willis  in  the  notes  appended  to  vol.  v.  of  Trimen's  Flora  of  Ceylon) 
are  fully  described. 

A  SOMEWHAT  novel  method  of  publication  is  to  be  found  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  New  Phytologist,  where  Mr.  A.  G.  Tansley  in  the 
role  of  a  correspondent  addresses  a  letter  to  himself  as  editor.  The 
correspondent  duly  observes  all  the  ordinary  forms,  gravely  addressing 
himself  (in  his  editorial  capacity)  as  "  Sir,"  and  ending  "  I  am.  Sir, 
Yours,  etc." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pearson  has  completed  the  publication  of  his  mono- 
graph of  The  He/paticce  of  the  British  Isles. 
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ALABASTRA    DIVERSA.— Part  IX. 

By  Spencer  Le  M.  Moork,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

(Plate  441  A.) 

(Continued  from  p.  256.) 

Amphoranthus, 
Lerjnminosarum  e  subordine  Cusalpinearum  genus  novum. 
Calyx  supra  discura  brevissimum  lons^e  tubulosus  limbo  4-lobo 
lobis  petaloideis  sestivatione  iudupbcato-valvatis.  Petala  0.  Stamina 
perfecta  9,  inclusa  vel  subiuclusa,  juxta  basin  in  tubum  coalita, 
adjecto  staminodio  unico  parvulo  omniuo  anantherifero ;  antberfe 
versatiles  oblongre.  Ovaruim  stipitatum  stipite  a  calycis  tubo 
libero ;  stylus  inclusus  ;  stigma  capitulatuin.  Ovulum  solitariura, 
juxta  loculi  basin  insertum,  amphitropum.  Legumen  ? — Frutex 
vel  suffrutex  apliyllu.s,  ramulis  in  spinas  breves  metuendas  trans- 
formatis.  Flores  axillares,  fasciculati,  pedunculo  perbrevi  pulvini- 
formi  insidentes. 

Amphoranthus  spinosus,  sp.  unica.  Ramis  rigidis  sub- 
teretibus  cinereis  glabratis,  0-2-0-3  cm.  diam.,  floribus  breviter 
pedicellatis,  calycis  extus  tomentelli  lobis  late  rotundatis  obtusis- 
sirais,  margine  uudulatis,  tubo  circa  0"6  cm.  long,  limbo  0-8  cm. 
diam.,  liujus  lobis  0-5  cm.  long,  et  0*6  cm.  lat.,  tubo  stamineo  vix 
O'l  cm.  long.,  filamentis  usque  ad  0-6  cm.  long,  et  antheris  0-15  cm., 
ovario  oblongo  glabro  0*1 5  cm.  long.,  ejus  stipitem  paullo  excedente, 
stylo  robusto  0-25  cm.  long. 

Hab.     Damaraland ;  T.  G.  Een  (Herb.  Mus.  Brit.). 

This  remarkable  plant  seems  referable  to  the  suborder  Ccesalpinea, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  which  tribe  of  that  suborder  it 
should  be  placed,  as  not  one  of  them  seems  exactly  suitable.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  it  shows  some  affinity  with  the  Sicartziiw, 
for  the  flower  reminds  one  somewhat  of  that  of  Conhjla ;  but  A)n- 
phoranthus  has  a  calyx  certainly  lobed  while  in  the  bud,  and  not 
entire  in  that  state  and  splitting  subsequently:  with  this  exception, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  stamens  and  ovules  of  Cnnhjla  to 
be  reduced  in  number  and  the  disk  greatly  diminished  to  arrive  at 
the  structure  of  the  new  plant. 

Cursory  inspection  of  the  placentation  miglit  lead  to  the  surmise 
of  the  ovule's  being  basal,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope this  is  seen  not  to  be  the  case.  In  fig.  4  two  vascular 
bundles  are  shown  running  up  the  stalk  of  the  ovary.  They  do 
not  communicate,  one  of  them  running  up  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
ovary  to  enter  the  style,  while  the  other  passes  into  the  short  raphe 
in  a  way  showing  clearly  the  parietal  nature  of  the  placentation. 

New  Acanthace.'e  from  Tropical  Africa. 

Petalidium  Gossweileri,  sp.  nov.  Suffruticosa,  caule  pro- 
cumbenle  valido  sparsim  ramoso  glabro,  ramis  gracilibus  fuliosis 
glabris  innovationibus  simpliciter  pilosopubesccutibus,  foliis  lor- 
anthoideis  lanceolatis  obtusis  deorsum  in  petioluin  quam  lamina 
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breviorem  desiiieutibus  obscure  puberulis  vel  glabris  carnosulis, 
cymis  paucis  abbi-eviatis  subsphfBi-oideis  deusifloris,  bracteis  liueari- 
oblanceolatis  obtusis  villosulis,  bracteolis  ovatis  valde  compressis 
prominule  reticulato-nervosis  fuscis  villosulis,  calycis  bracteolas 
plus  quam  semiiequantis  utrinque  pubescentis  lobis  anticis  alte 
connatis,  coroll^e  bracteas  vix  excedeutis  tube  sursum  parum 
ampliato  ibique  extus  pubesceute,  limbi  lobis  intus  setulosis, 
jBlamentarum  pars  libera  fere  omuino  glabra  pars  coiiuata  piloso- 
puberula,  antheris  basi  breviter  calcaratis. 

Hab.  Angola,  Mossamedes,  in  the  dry  river-bed  and  ravines  of 
the  barren  sandy  hills  near  fazenda  "Boa  Vista,"  about  200  ft. 
above  sea-level,  Nov.  1900;  John  Gossweiler,  No.  77  in  Herb.  Mus. 
Brit. 

Foliorum  lamina  3-0-3*5  cm.  long.,  l-0-l'4  cm.  lat. ;  petioli 
O-G-l-Q  cm.  long.,  microscopice  puberuli.  Gyms  modo  2-0  cm. 
long,  et  1-5  cm.  diam.  Bractete  (sc.  ramulorum  brevium  floii- 
gerorum  folia)  circa  1"0  cm.  long.,  ffigre  0*2  cm.  lat.,  costa  media 
prominula.  Bracteolas  paullo  ultra  1-0  cm.  long,,  dorso  carinulatse. 
Calycis  0"8  cm.  long,  lobus  posticus  oblongus,  reliquos  manifeste 
superans,  plurinervis,  0-2  cm.  lat.  Corollfe  rubra)  tubus  1*0  cm. 
long.,  deorsum  0-1  cm.  ipso  sub  limbo  0-3  cm.  diam. ;  limbi  0'7  cm. 
diam.  lobi  extus  minute  pubescentes  intus  pilis  paucis  longis  validis 
prrediti.  Autherre  0-2  cm,  long.  Ovarium  glabrum,  circa  0'15  cm. 
long.     Stylus  circa  1-0  cm.  long.,  deorsum  pubescens.     Capsula  ? 

Very  near  P.  Lepidagathis  S.  Moore,  but  certainly  distinct  from 
it  on  account  of  the  shorter  and  broader  leaves,  the  villous  cymes, 
the  more  compressed  bracteoles,  the  longer  calyx  with  its  posticous 
lobe  much  broader  than  is  that  of  P.  Lepidagathis,  and  the  shorter 
corolla-lobes  setulose  within,  not  glabrous. 

Petalidium  tomentosum,  sp.  nov.  Suffruticosa,  caule  pro- 
cumbente  sat  valido  geniculato  araneoso-tomentoso  dein  fere  glabro 
innovationes  dense  foliosas  pilis  dendroideis  necnon  stellatis  inter- 
mixtis  densissime  obsitas  frequenter  gignante,  foliis  parvis  ovatis 
vel  ovato-oblongis  obtusis  densissime  stellato-tomentosis  deorsum 
in  petiolum  ipsi  laminae  tandem  fere  fequilongum  angustatis,  cymis 
copiosis  abbreviatis  oblongo-ovoideis  deusitloris,  bracteis  bracteolis- 
que  tomentosis  deiude  glabrescentibus  illis  oblanceolato-oblongis 
obtusis  quam  hae  ovatae  reticulato-nervos^  dorso  carinulatae  fuscae 
brevioribus,  calycis  utrinque  pubescentis  quam  bracteolas  baud 
multo  brevioris  lobis  anticis  alte  connatis,  corolla  tubo  bracteolis 
aequilongo  deorsum  paullulum  coartato  sursum  pubescente,  filamentis 
puberulis,  antheris  basi  breviter  calcaratis. 

Hab.     Augola,  Mossamedes ;  John  Gossweiler  (Herb.  Mus.  Brit.). 

Foliorum  lamina  1-0-1-6  cm.  long.,  0-7-l"2  cm.  lat.,  carnosula, 
obscure  nervosa;  petioli  tandem  circa  1-0-1-2  cm.  long.  Cynne 
l-3-l*5  cm.  long.,  1-5-2-0  cm.  lat.  BractereO-G  cm.  long.,  0-2  cm. 
lat.  Bracteohe  0-8  cm.  long.  Calycis  0-65-0-7  cm.  long,  lobus 
posticus  lanceolato-oblongus,  0-16  cm.  lat.,  quam  reliqui  latior. 
Corollae  verisimiliter  rubrae  tubus  vix  0-8  cm.  long.,  in  longi- 
tudinem  eminenter  nervosus ;  lobi  extus  puberuli  intus  glabri, 
circa  0*5  cm.  long.     Antherae  vix  0*2  cm.  long.     Ovarium  0-15  cm. 
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long.     Stylus  0-8  cm.  long.,  deorsum  obscure  puberulus.     Capsula 
OYoidea,  0-5  cm.  long.,  0-35  cm.  lat. 

To  be  inserted  in  the  genus  next  P.  halimoidcs  S.  Moore,  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  smaller  and  narrower  densely  tomentose 
leaves,  the  branches  of  the  at  first  woolly  cymes  with  no  indication 
of  becoming  spinous,  its  longer  and  narrower  bracteoles  with  their 
sides  more  closely  approximated,  the  smaller  corollas  with  the 
tube  narrowed  below  and  not  narrowed  at  the  limb,  the  longer 
anthers,  &c. 

Petalidium  cirrhiferum,  sp.  nov.  Verisimiliter  fruticulosa, 
sparsim  ramosa,  ramulis  subteretibus  vel  subquadrangularibus 
gracilibus  breviter  glanduloso-pubesceutibus  inuovationibus  pilis 
simplicibus  glandulosis  brevibus  dense  onustis,  foliis  sessilibus 
Inieari-oblanceolatis  obtusis  minute  glauduloso-pubescentibus,  flori- 
bus  in  axillis  solitariis  breviter  pedunculatis,  bractea  0,  bracteolis 
ovatis  cuspidato-acutis  albis  nervis  elevatis  viridibus  late  reticulatis 
percursis  et  pilis  elongatis  patentibns  vitreis  apice  stellatis  copiose 
munitis,  calycis  lobis  lanceolatis  (lateralibns  lineari-lanceolatis) 
anticis  fere  omnino  connatis,  corolhB  tubo  bracteolas  baud  exce- 
dente,  filamentis  pilosulis,  antheris  subexsertis  basi  apiculo  brevi 
instructis,  capsula . 

Hab.  Between  the  Coroca  and  Palmfontein  (Cunene- Zambesi 
Region) ;  H.  Baiim,  No.  14  or  18.  (The  number  on  the  Museum 
label  is  uncertain.) 

Folia  1-5-2-2  cm.  long,  (suprema  paullo  imminuta),  0"2o-0-45cm. 
lat.,  firme  membranacea,  obscurinervosa.  Pedunculi  0'3-0"o  cm. 
long.,  arete  glanduloso-pubcscentes.  Bracteolte  circa  1*5  cm.  long., 
suramum  I'O  cm.  lat.,  harum  pili  vitrei  circa  O-o  cm.  long.  Calyx 
1"0  cm.  long. ;  lobi  laterales  0-6  cm.  reliqui  0-8  cm.  long.  Corollte 
tubus  circa  1-5  cm.  long.,  faucibus  leviter  amplificatis  ceteroquin 
stricte  cyliudricus ;  lobi  0*7  cm.  long.  Filamenta  0-7  cm.  et 
authera3  0-3  cm.  long.  Ovarium  late  ovoideum,  0*3  cm.  long. ; 
stylus  puberulus  1*3  cm.  long. 

Distributed  as  "  Pseudoharleria  ijJandulosa  (S.  Moore)  Liudau," 
to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  nearest  allied,  but  from  which  it  can 
easily  be  distinguished  by  the  much  narrower  sessile  leaves,  the 
remarkable  hairs  upon  the  bracteoles,  shorter  corolla-tube  uniform 
throughout  except  quite  at  the  throat,  &c. 

The  genus  i'm'tidubaiieria,  although  accepted  in  Germany,  has 
not  been  recognized  in  this  country  since  Anderson's  time  ;  Mr. 
Clarke  (Flora  Trop.  Afr.  v.  p.  93)  well  states  the  reasons  for  its 
inclusion  in  Petalidium.  See  also  Prof.  Schinz  in  Mem.  Herb.  Boiss. 
No.  20  (1900),  p.  33. 

Barleria  buddleioides.  sp.  nov.  Fruticosa  vel  fruticulosa, 
caule  subtetragono  sparsim  ramoso  arete  et  minute  fulvo-stellato- 
tomentoso,  foliis  subsossilibus  oblanceolatis  obtusis  obscure  undu- 
latis  subcoriaceis  supra  glabris  nitidulis  laxe  reticulato-nervosis 
subtus  brevissime  albido-stellato-tomentosis,  floribus  magnis  in 
spicas  breves  subspluDroideas  vel  subsph;uroideo-cyliudricas  pauci- 
floras    digostis,    bracteis   arete   imbricatis   late  ovatis  obtusissimia 
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emineuter  reticulato-nervosis  pubesceutibus  mox  glabrescentibus 
subpapyraceis,  calycis  pubescentis  bracteas  excedentis  sepalo  po.-^tico 
late  oblongo  obtuse  sepalis  auticis  alte  connatis  lateralia  lauceolata 
acuminata  bene  superantibus,  corollfc  tubo  calycem  excedente  at- 
tenuate utrobique  sed  prfesertim  basi  amplificato  lobis  obovatis 
quam  tubum  brevioribus,  ovario  glabro,  stylo  pilis  pulvinulatis 
brevissimis  onusto. 

Hab.  South-west  Africa,  between  Kassinga  and  the  Kubango, 
at  1400  metres;  H.  Baum,  No.  238. 

Folia  circa  7'0  cm.  long,  (summa  vero  breviora)  et  l"7-2-0  cm. 
lat. ;  petioli  0-3-0-4  cm.  long.  Spic»  circa  2-0  cm.  long.,  summum 
fere  usque  ad  3*0  cm.  diam.  Bractese  1  •5-2-0  cm.  long.,  circa 
1-0  cm.  lat.  Sepala  majora  2-2  cm.  et  minora  1-5  cm.  long. 
Corollte  tubus  circa  3-0  cm.  long. ;  limbus  pansus  3-5  cm.  diam. ;  lobi 
circa  2-0  cm.  long.    Ovarium  oblongum,  0-6  cm.  long.   Capsula . 

Distributed  as  "  Baderia  saJicifolia  S.  Moore,"  but  certainly 
different  from  it  in  shape  of  leaf,  broad  very  obtuse  bracts,  much 
larger  flowers,  &c.  It  seems  nearer  tlie  plant  called  by  me  B.  stellato- 
tomentosa,  but  here  again  there  are  difi'ereuces  in  respect  of  the  bracts 
and  the  flowers  which  prevent  one  regarding  the  two  as  couspecific. 

Justicia  (§  Calophanoides)  linarioides,  sp.  nov.  Suffruticosa, 
erecta,  ramosa,  breviter  molliterque  pubesceus,  ramulis  subteretibus 
gracilibus,  foliis  parvis  distantibus  sessilibus  oblougo-linearibus  ob- 
tusis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  ascendentibus  folia  longe  excedeutibus 
1-2-floris,  bracteolis  flori  approximatis  lanceolatis  quam  calyx  paullo 
brevioribus,  calycis  lobis  anguste  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  pube- 
sceutibus corollpe  tubo  brevioribus,  corollas  parvte  tubo  subcylindrico 
extus  pubescenle  limbi  labio  postico  late  ovato  breviter  bilobo  tubo 
subaequilougo,  labio  antico  quam  posticum  paullo  breviore  alte  fisso, 
lobo  intermedio  quam  laterales  manifeste  latiore,  antherarum  loculis 
subrequalibus  loc.  sup.  basi  obtuse  mucronato,  loc.  inf.  calcari  quam 
SB  ipsum  breviore  parum  curvato  onusto. 

Hab.  South-west  Africa,  on  the  Chitanda  beneath  Goudkopje  ; 
H.  Baum,  No.  166. 

Folia  0-5-0-8  cm.  long.,  circa  0-15  cm.  lat.  Bracteolae  0-3  cm. 
long.  Calycis  lobi  0-4  cm.  long.  Corollas  tubus  0-6  cm.  long.,  circa 
0'25  cm.  diam.,  limbus  circa  0-6  cm.  diam. ;  labium  posticum 0-6 cm. 
long.,  0-4  cm.  lat.,  concavum,  hujus  lobi  vix  0-1  cm.  long.  ;  labii 
antici  0*5  cm.  long,  lobus  intermedius  ovatus,  0*35  cm.  long., 
laterales  oblongi,  oumes  obtusissimi.  Antherarum  loc.  inf.  0'15  cm. 
necnon  hujus  calcar  Q-l  cm.  long.  Discus  breviter  lobulatus,  0-1  cm. 
alt.  Ovarium  ovoideum,  sursum  breviter  pilosum,  0-15  cm.  long. 
Stylus  fere  1-0  cm.  long.,  deorsum  pilosulus.  Ovula  quove  in 
loculo  2.     Capsula . 

Distributed  as  " Duvenioia  brevicaulis  (S.  Moore)  Lindau,"  i.e. 
Justicia  brevicaulis  S.  Moore,  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  near.  The 
leaves,  however,  are  quite  different,  the  flowers  somewhat  smaller, 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  arc  much  narrower 
than  the  central  lobe,  the  lobe.s  of  the  upper  lip  are  markedly 
shorter,  &c. 

The  habit  would  appear  to  be  that  of  J.  brevicaulis,  but  the  state 
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of  the  two  small  specimens  seen  scarcely  warrants  affirmation  upon 
this  point. 

Note  on  H.^cmacanthus. 

In  the  Journal  of  Botany,  1899,  p.  G3,  I  described  under  the 
name  of  Ham  acanthus  coccineus  the  remarkable  plant  subsequently 
figured  on  tab.  402  of  the  above  volume.  The  points  on  which 
I  relied  as  distin^uishino;  this  new  sjenus  from  Satanocrater  Schweinf., 
its  closest  ally,  were  the  tubular  (not  ventricose)  calyx,  the  quite 
diffei-eutly  shaped  corolla  as  regards  both  tube  and  limb,  and  the 
far-exserted  stamens  and  style.  Recently  Dr.  Lindau  (Engler  & 
PrantI,  Xat.  Pjlanzcnfam.  Nachtr.  1900,  p.  71)  has  referred  this 
plant  to  Satanocrater,  and  the  reading  of  the  description  given  by 
this  author  of  his  Ruellia  somalensis  [Bot.  Jahrb.  xx.  p.  14),  which 
later  became  Satanocrater  somalcnsis  Lindau,  creates  the  suspicion 
that  S.  snntalen^iis  and  Ilannacanthtis  coccineus  mav  be  one  and  the 
same  thing,  although  there  are  certain  discrepancies  in  the  two 
descriptions.*  This  is  a  point  which  Lindau  will  himself  be  able 
to  clear  up,  as  he  has  access  to  S.  somalemis,  and  can  compare  that 
plant  with  the  figure  of  the  other.  What  I  wish  to  do  here  is  to 
defend  myself  against  the  appearance  of  having  neglected  literature. 
As  a  fact,  I  saw  the  description  of  the  alleged  Ruellia,  but  im- 
mediately passed  it  over,  as  I  did  not  think  it  possible  for  anyone, 
least  of  all  for  so  accomplished  a  botanist  as  Lindau,  to  take  for  a 
Ruellia  the  plant  I  was  dealing  with.  Perhaps  this  hesitation  of 
Lindau's  between  Ruellia  and  Satanocrater,  two  absolutely  dift'erent 
although  neighbouring  genera,  may  be  taken  as  affording  fair  proof 
of  my  judgment  not  being  at  fault  in  proposing  a  new  genus  for 
the  reception  of  the  plant  under  notice.  Anyway,  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  recede  from  my  position,  and  regret  that  we  should  be 
at  variance. 

What  .S'.  paradoxa  Lindau  and  S.  Ruspolii  Lindau  are  I  do  not 
know.  Mr.  0.  B.  Clarke  {Fl.  Trap.  Afr.  v.  p.  G9)  says  the  latter  is 
only  the  old  .S'.  fellatensis  Schweinf.,  and  he  makes  6\  paradoxa  a 
synonym  of  S.  somalcnsis,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  to  be 
incorrect. 

I  may  add  that  in  Just's  Bot.  Jahresb.  1901,  p.  510,  Professor 
Karl  Schumann  appends  this  note  apropos  oi  Hiemacanthus:  "Besser 
ware  Hfematacanthus."  But  why  ?  Surely  there  is  crowned  warrant 
for  my  word,  e.g.  IRcmanthus,  IJainadicti/on,  IRcmndorum,  &c.,  and, 
even  were  there  not,  it  might  perhaps  bo  conceded  that  a  barbarism 
in  four  syllables  has  some  slight  advantage  over  one  in  five.  More- 
over, this  docs  not  warrant  Schumann's  crediting  Ihcinatacanthus 
to  me  as  he  does  {I.  c.) — at  least  I  presume  he  means  me,  though  lie 
gives  "P.  Moore"  as  the  authority  for  the  name.  Tliis  "  P.  Moore" 
is  one  of  no  less  than  seven  designations  with  which  I  have  been 
lionourcd  at  various  times  by  l)otanists,  and  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  they  will  kindly  remember  in  future  that  I  have  always 
called  myself  "  S.  Moore,"  and  wish  to  be  known  as  such,  and  as 
such  alone. 


*  The  leaves  of  H.  coccineiin  are  said  to  be  "  2-5-4-0  cm.  lat."     'i'hjs  is 
obviously  a  lapsus  calami  for  0'2.5-0-4  cm. 
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Explanation  of  Plate  441  A. 
Amphoranthus  s2}inosus  S.  Moore. — Sketch  of  plant,  nat.  size.  1.  A  flower. 
2.  Longitudinal  section  of  same,  showing  five  of  the  stamens  and  the  staminode. 
8.  An  empty  anther.  4.  Ovary  opened,  viewed  under  compound  microscope 
low  power,  showing  the  parietal  and  the  ovular  vascular  bundle.  The  ovule  is 
clearly  seen  to  be  parietal,  and  not  basal. 


NEW     CHINESE     PLANTS. 

By  a.  B.  Rendle,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

(Plate  441  B.) 

The  following  plants  occurred  in  a  small  collection  recently 
received  at  the  Museum  from  Mr.  John  M.  Dalziel,  M.B.  As 
regards  the  two  Orchids,  Mr.  Eolfe  kindly  informs  me  that  they 
are  not  included  in  the  list  of  Chinese  Orchids  which  ho  has 
prepared. 

Calanthe  Masuca  Lindl.  var.  sinensis,  var.  nov.  Planta  quam 
in  specie  minus  robusta,  pedunculo  graciliore,  racemo  paucifloro, 
lobis  labelli  lateralibus  brevibus  obtusis. 

Leaves  glabrous  on  upper,  subglabrous  on  lover  surface ;  in- 
cluding the  petiole  and  sheathing  base  22-30  cm.  long.  Peduncle 
bearing  the  few-flowered  laxly  spreading  raceme  above  the  leaves. 
Bracts  acute,  12  mm.  long.  Pedicel  and  ovary  3  cm.  long  ;  flowers 
"a  handsome  purple,  4  cm.  across."  Sepals  2-3  cm.  long,  petals 
slightly  shorter;  lip  12  mm.  long;  mid-lobe  emarginate,  1  cm.  long 
and  as  broad,  lateral  lobes  less  than  4  mm.  long ;  disc  bearing  two 
rows  of  verrucose  calli  converging  on  the  narrow  base  of  the  mid- 
lobe.  Spur  3  cm.  long,  broadening  below  the  middle  to  about 
3  mm.  in  diameter. 

Hab.     Wet  places  in  woods  ;  2000  ft.     September. 

The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  is  a 
striking  character  of  this  variety;  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  variation 
in  the  form  and  relative  size  of  the  lip-lobes  in  this  and  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  I  do  not  think  the  peculiarity,  although  associated 
with  a  less  robust  habit  of  the  plant,  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
making  of  a  new  species. 

Calanthe  Masuca  has  hitherto  been  recorded  only  from  the 
mountains  of  Northern  and  Southern  India  and  Java. 

Het^ria  cristata  B1.  var.  minor,  var.  nov.  Herba  20  cm.  alta, 
foliis  ad  8  cm.  longis  et  2  cm.  latis,  spicis  8-12-floris  ad  5  cm.  longis. 

Except  for  its  much  smaller  dimensions  (less  than  half  the  size), 
the  plant  agrees  with  Blume's  figure  and  description  (Orchid.  Archip. 
Ind.  p.  180,  t.  33).  The  flowers  are  only  slightly  smaller  than  in 
the  type ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  3*5  mm.,  the  lateral  4  mm.,  and  the 
lip  when  opened  3  mm.  long  by  2  ram.  broad.  Blume's  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Java,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  form  so 
closely  allied  in  Southern  China  is  of  special  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  genus  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded  from  China. 
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Hab.  In  damp  woods,  along  with  Hcemaria  discnlor :  2000  ft. 
August  and  September. 

Burmannia  Dalzieli,  sp.  nov.  Herba  parva  parasitica,  caule, 
e  tubere  subcylindrico,  radices  fibrillosas  emittente,  oriundo,  erecto, 
gracili,  squamulis  anguste-lanceolatis  acuminatis ;  floribus  paucis 
ad  apicera  caulis  aggregatis,  breviter  pedicellatis,  ascendentibus  ; 
periantbio  tubaloso,  angulato,  lobis  tribus  exterioribus  late  ob- 
longis,  marginibus  iuflexis,  interionbus  duplo  minoribus,  obovato- 
spathnlatis,  snperne  papillosis ;  antheris  3,  sessilibus,  diametro 
transversali  quam  verticali  1^  raajore,  connectivo  brevi  obtuso ; 
stylo  cylindrico,  bracliiis  tribus  clavatis,  stigmatibus  concavis  ; 
ovario  triloculare,  semiuibus  inappendiculatis,  ovatis,  nigrescenti- 
bus,  testa  reticulata. 

Plants  colourless,  6-8  cm.  long ;  tuber  7  mm.  long  by  barely 
2  mm.  in  diameter.  Scale-leaves  on  stem  hyaline,  5  mm.  long, 
except  the  few  lowest,  which  are  shorter.  Bracts  triangular-ovate 
to  lanceolate,  3-5-5"5  mm.  long,  flowers  2-7  in  the  head.  Perianth 
4-5  mm.  long,  outer  lobes  1  mm.,  inner  -5  mm.  long,  and  "  of  faint 
pink-brown  colour."  Anthers  barely  '5  mm.  long  by  -75  mm.  broad, 
not  appendaged.  Style  2-75  mm.  long,  ending  in  three  short 
branches  (1  mm.  long),  which  rapidly  broaden  upwards  to  the 
stigmatic  pocket. 

Hab.     In  damp  woods  ;  parasitic  on  roots.     July,  1901. 

Near  the  Malayan  Burmannia  tuherosa  Beccari,  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  size  and  habit,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the 
anther  and  stigmas. 

Mr.  Dalziel  states  that  Burmmmia  disticha  was  common ;  and 
B.  W(dlichii  was  found  once  only. 


Desckiption  of  Plate  441  B. 

Burmannia  Dalzieli,  whole  plant,  nat.  size. —  Fig.  1.  Flower  with  perianth 
cut  open.     2.  Anther  dehiscing.     3.  Stigma.     4.  Seed. 


WELSH     HIEEACIA. 

By    H.    J.    RiDDELSDELL. 


The  following  records  of  Hawkwceds  for  three  counties — Gla- 
morgan, Brecon,  and  Caeimarthen  (v.-c.  41,  42,  44) — may  bo  of 
interest.  They  are  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ley's  identifi- 
cations, and  are  supplemented  by  one  or  two  in  other  vice-counties. 

Hieracium  saxifrafjuiii  h.  oiimeles  F.  J.  H.  Caermarthenshirc  Fan 
(v.-c.  44). 

JI.  stennlrpifi  (Lindob.).     Craig  Cil-le  (42). 

//.  hi/poch(B,-oid('s  var.  xa.roniin  h\  J.  H.  CaermartheuahirG  Fan 
(44)._Var.  cyathis.     Craig  Cil-lc  (42). 

//.  hntannicum  F.  J.  H.     Craig  Cil-lo  (42). 

11.  ricale  F.  J.  H.     Caermarthenshirc  Fan  (44). 

11.  niniuruiii  var.  peUucidum  Laoslad.  is  connnon  near  Aberdare 
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in  both  41  and  42,  I  have  it  also  from  Symonds  Yat  and  Stroud 
(34),  and  Craig  Cil-le  (42).  —  Var.  sanguineum,  from  Bolton  Abbey 
(64),  in  1894.  — Var.  crebridens  Dahlst.  from  the  Caermarthenshire 
Fan  (44). 

H.  euprepes,  nov.  var.,  from  the  same  spot. 

H.  vulgatum,  type,  from  the  E.  Hepste  (42).  —  Var.  ravusculum 
Dahlst.,  "  or  near  it,"  from  Bolton  Abbey  (64),  in  1894.  —  Var. 
dadalolephim  Dahlst.  is  the  commonest  hawkweed  near  here  in  both 
41  and  42  ;  also  Swansea  (41). — Var.  glnucnvirens  Dahlst.,  from 
near  Aberdare  (41)  and  Peinleryn  (42). — Var.  amphiholum  Lindeb., 
from  Callwen  and  Hepste  River  (42),  and  from  Aberdare  (41). — 
Var.  imitahile  Ley,  from  Callwen  and  R.  Hepste  and  Craig  Cil-le 
(42) ;  from  Llwydcoed  (41) ;  Lampeter  (46) ;  the  Caermarthenshire 
Fan  (44);  Bangor  (49). — Var.  amplifoluim  Ley.  A  very  handsome 
plant ;  common  about  Aberdare  (41) ;  also  Naut  Hir  (42). 

H.  diaplmnoides.     Several  places  near  Aberdare  (41). 

H.  sciaphilum.  Common  in  41  and  42,  near  Aberdare ;  Llan- 
elly  (42);  Stroud  (34);  Clapham  Woods  (64),  in  1895.  —  Var. 
jndchrius  Ley.     Caermarthenshire  Fan  (44). 

H.  ligidum  var.  pullatum  Dahlst.  Aberdare  (41).  —  Var.  sea- 
hrescens  Johanns.  Llwydcoed  (41) ;  Callwen  (42).  —  Var.  nidense 
F.  J.  H.  Callwen  (42). — Var.  serpentinum  F.  J.  H.  Aberdare  (41) 
and  Caermarthenshire  Fan  (44). — Var.  calcaricolum  F.  J.  H.  Call- 
wen (42). — -Var.  strirjosum.  Callwen  (42)  and  the  Caermarthenshire 
Fan  (44). 

H.  cantianum  F.  J.  H.  In  quantity  at  Llwydcoed ;  also  other 
spots  near  Aberdare  (all  41).  I  have  it  down  for  42,  but  fear  a 
mixture  of  labels,  and  must  wait  to  confirm  the  record. 

H.  strictnm  var.  vpsia)ithnm  D-dhlst.  ("probably").  Aberdare  (41). 

H.  corymbosum,  "  near  type."     Callwen  (42). 

All  these  date  (exceptions  are  noted)  from  the  last  year  or  two. 
I  cannot  say  which  are  new  records.  Some  forms  I  have  distributed 
through  the  B.  E.  C. ;  others  I  hope  to  distribute. 

The  character  of  the  couutry  in  this  valley  is  peculiar.  The 
geological  foundation  is  the  coal-measures ;  we  are  near  the  out- 
crop, and  so  on  the  borders  of  a  narrow  band  of  millstone  grit,  and 
another  narrow  band  of  limestone  (e.g.  as  at  Cil-le,  the  River 
Hepste),  which  brings  us  immediately  to  the  sandstone  of  the 
Brecon  Beacons  and  the  Caermarthenshire  and  Breconshire  Fans. 
The  Aberdare  Valley  lies  wholly  in  the  coal-measures,  which  them- 
selves produce  no  flora  worthy  of  mention,  except  Vicia  Orobus, 
But  the  whole  district  is  veined  with  railways  (mineral  and  other), 
and  pitted  with  refuse-heaps  of  coal-pits  and  iron-works  ;  and  the 
valuable  Hieracia  grow  almost  exclusively  on  these  products  of 
human  industry.  Except  in  the  hawkweed  season,  the  tips  are  an 
eyesore  and  an  ugliness ;  but  just  now  (5  July)  they  are  a  mass  of 
yellow  blossom,  chiefly  hawkweed,  but  also  AnthylUs  and  Lotus ; 
and  a  nearer  examination  shows  masses  of  beautiful  Vicia  angusti- 
folia,  and  later  on  we  have  very  good  Rubi. 
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SALIENT     CHARACTERS     IN     HIERACIUM. 
By  Frederic  N.  Williams,  F.L.S. 

In  one  of  bis  occasional  addresses,  the  late  Premier  remarked 
that  be  was  afi-aid  that  the  department  of  which  be  was  the 
responsible  bead  "bad  pat  their  money  on  the  wrong  horse." 
Perhaps  the  same  simile  may  apply  to  those  who,  in  studying 
critical  genera  among  British  plants,  have  depended  entirely  on 
the  views  of  Scandinavian  botanists  and  on  their  sets  of  exskcata 
in  the  elucidation  of  British  Hawkweeds.  For  certain  it  is  that 
those  who  have  worked  at  the  Hieracium-iovms  of  Central  Europe 
by  no  meiius  agree  with  their  Scandinavian  cojifreres,  either  in  the 
value  they  assign  to  salient  characters  for  the  separation  of  sections 
and  species,  or  in  the  relevance  of  the  characters  themselves.  The 
results  of  investigations  into  the  experimental  crossing  of  Hieracinm- 
forms,  only  recently  brought  into  notice,  have  shown  that  the 
dominant  and  recessive  characters,  which  obtain  in  the  hybrids  so 
produced,  throw  much  light  on  the  value  of  group-characters  and 
their  constancy  in  allied  forms.  Whatever  forms  are  selected  for 
crossing,  certain  characters  remain  dominant  in  the  offspring,  and 
certain  others  appear  recessive  and  tend  to  disappear. 

Before  attempting  a  revision  of  the  Hieracia  found  in  these 
islands,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  many  series  of  specimens 
with  those  found  in  the  mountains  and  uplands  of  Central  Europe, 
so  many  of  which  have  been  issued  in  sets  by  Naegeli  and  Peter, 
Arvet-Touvet,  Uechtritz,  and  others,  and  critically  studied  by  Cela- 
kovsky,  Burnat  and  Gremli,  Hervier,  A.  Scheele,  Sendtner,  Oborny, 
and  Hermann  Zahn,  and  not  to  rely  altogether  on  comparison  with 
the  sets  of  specimens  issued  by  Lindeberg,  J.  P.  Norrlin,  Hugo 
Dahlstedt,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  Fries.  These  remarks  are 
intended  to  convoy  that  when  a  doubtful  hawkweed,  whether  from 
letch  or  from  corrie,  is  sent  to  a  Scandinavian  hieraciologist  for 
examination,  and  is  returned  marked  "not  known  in  Scandinavia," 
or  "  a  nostris  diversum,"  it  is  not  then  and  there  to  be  dubbed 
endemic  before  attempting  to  match  it  with  Central  European 
forms  of  the  same  group. 

In  the  first  place,  some  misconceptions  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  described  British  Hawkweeds  have  to  be  explained. 
In  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual,  p.  2IG,  Babington  defines  a 
"seta"  as  a  gland-tipped  hair.  It  is  notliing  of  the  sort,  and 
nothing  could  make  it  so.  As  rightly  defined  by  Bischoff,  Asa 
Gray,  and  by  Air.  B.  D.  Jackson  in  his  Glossanj,  it  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  lilce  a  bristle,  that  is,  a  stiff  hair,  somewhat  thickened 
perhaps  at  its  place  of  attachment,  but  terminating  in  a  point  like 
a  pin,  and  not  surmoinited  with  a  glandular  knub.  It  is  the  form 
of  liair  characteristic  of  the  leaves  of  llieracium  Pilosella,  and  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  group  of  Oraailea,  and  altogetlicr  absent 
from  the  leaves  of  Vulijata,  forming  an  essential  point  of  ditTeronco 
between  these  groups.  Hairs  may  be  simple  or  compound.  Ordinary 
liairs  have  a  separate  and  distinct  attachment  to  the  surface,  and 
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arise  singly.  When  several  hairs  have  a  common  point  of  attach- 
ment they  are  said  to  be  stellate.  On  the  other  hand,  when  simple 
hairs  are  hardened  and  elongated  they  are  true  sette.  Glandular 
hairs  belong  to  another  group  ;  and  the  knobbed  extremity  may 
terminate  either  a  soft  curled  hair  or  a  stiff  hard  one.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Hanbury  uses  the  term  "setose"  in  the  erroneous  sense  of 
Babington  and  Backhouse,  aud  in  a  sense  exactly  contrary  to  the 
best  continental  authorities.  In  the  multiplex  indumentum  of 
Hieracium,  the  nature  of  the  hairs  characterizing  different  groups 
must  be  accurately  observed  and  clearly  defined,  or  it  will  vitiate 
in  descriptions  the  apparent  relative  importance  of  characters.  As 
Celakovsky,  Prof.  Peter,  and  Hermann  Zahn  have  pointed  out,  these 
glandular  hairs  (or  "  glandule,"  as  they  often  call  them)  are  in 
some  groups  of  Hieracium  altogether  absent,  or  only  found  on  the 
scales  of  the  pericline  mingled  with  other  hairs  in  a  very  small 
proportion,  and  almost  concealed  by  them.  In  another  group,  the 
glandular  hairs  are  mainly  collected  at  the  base  of  the  pericline  and 
on  the  secondary  pedicels,  a  few  on  the  stem,  and  none  on  the 
leaves.  In  another  group  they  are  more  duly  proportioned  with 
the  simple  hairs  on  the  calathocladium,  and  absent  on  the  clado- 
phore  aud  leaves.  In  another  group,  which  among  British  species 
includes  the  Alpina  section,  glandular  hairs  are  found  on  the  leaves, 
even  though  sometimes  they  may  be  found  only  in  small  quantity. 
It  is  this  ascending  and  divergent  series  of  forms,  in  which  the 
distribution  of  glands  from  the  basal  leaves  to  the  acladium  and 
scales  can  be  systematically  observed,  which  has  not  attracted  the 
notice  of  English  observers.  Another  character  of  primary  im- 
portance has  been  entirely  overlooked,  namely,  the  structure  of  the 
alveolar  depressions  of  the  receptacle.  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned 
in  any  descriptions  of  hawkweeds  in  the  Journal  of  Botamj  from 
1888  to  the  present  time.  In  many  genera,  e.g.  those  of  Lampsanece, 
it  is  a  primary  distinguishing  character.  In  Hispidella  the  pits  of 
the  receptacle  are  fimbrilliferous  at  the  margin;  in  Lampsana  and 
Arnoseris  the  receptacle  is  naked  and  minutely  foveolate.  In 
Catananche  the  receptacle  is  alveolate  and  fimbrilliferous.  In  one 
section  of  Crepis,  the  compartments  of  the  plane  or  convex  re- 
ceptacle are  variously  ciliate  or  denticulate  at  the  margin ;  in 
another,  which  includes  Crepis  pulchra,  the  margins  are  raised  and 
smooth.  This,  again,  in  Hieracium,  is  a  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  groups  of  Cerinthoidea  and  Oreadea  from  Vulgata. 
In  examining  a  series  of  authentic  specimens  of  H.  hjpochcBroides'''- 
from  Giggleswick  Scars  in  Yorkshire,  it  was  this  character  alone 
which  determined  my  placing  it  among  the  Oreadea,  in  the  absence 
of  other  marked  group-characters.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  Dillen's 
herbarium  at  Oxford  there  are  specimens  of  this  plant  long  ago 
collected  by  Dr.  Eichardson  in  the  locus  classicus  of  Malham  Cove, 

*  This  British  plant  is  omitted  from  Index  Kewends ;  and  is  wrongly  cited 
in  all  references.  'L'he  name  was  proposed  by  (libson,  for  Yorkshire  specimens 
referred  by  Smith  to  Hypochccris  maculata,  in  the  first  volume  of  TJie  Fhijtologist, 
p.  741,  in  the  number  which  as  appears  from  a  note  later  on  iu  the  volume 
was  published  in  Oct.  1843  (though  undated). 
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Yorkshire.  The  specimen,  under  the  no.  4896,  was  erroneously 
referred  by  Backhouse  to  H.  Schmidtii :  he  had  not  seen  it,  but 
rehed  on  a  tracing  of  the  plant  sent  to  him  by  the  then  Curator. 

Another  important  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  stem-branching. 
In  those  species  in  which  the  stem  is  branched  above  the  cladophore, 
a  definite  arrangement  obtains  in  different  groups.  In  one  group 
the  furcation  is  determinate,  in  another  it  is  indeterminate  with  the 
branches  alternate.  In  polycephalous  forms,  such  as  the  common 
H.  silvaticuin  Gouan,  of  the  woods  and  on  the  rocks  of  hilly  districts 
in  Britain,  the  primary  branching  is  botryose,  and  the  secondary 
and  terminal  branches  determinate,  cymose,  or  sometimes  pleio- 
chasial  or  even  umbellate.  In  descriptions  this  brandling  is  often 
loosely  given  as  paniculate  or  corymbose,  which  conveys  little 
information.  In  most  cases  it  affords  a  reliable  specific  character 
when  associated  with  other  group-characters. 

To  come  now  to  a  more  vexed  subject.  In  a  notice  of  Fries  con- 
tributed to  this  Journal  fl879,  33)  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Lundstriim,  it  was 
stated  that  Fries  believed  that  all  species  as  we  know  them  now  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning.  One  is  aghast  to  think  of  the  geographical 
distribution  affected  by  the  multitudinous  species  described  and  named 
by  Dahlstedt  so  long  ago  as — then.  Now  Fries  and  his  followers  are 
dead  against  the  hybrid-theory  in  Hieracium,  even  as  they  are  con- 
sistently opposed  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  evolution, 
eitlier  intermittent  or  continuous,  to  tlie  origin  of  species  in  plants. 
As  the  study  of  willows  has  been  facilitated  by  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  natural  hybrids  reproduce  themselves  like  pure  species, 
the  blended  characters  being  maintained  through  successive  genera- 
tions;  so,  I  believe,  in  the  study  of  the  many  forms  of  hawkweeds, 
the  solution  of  many  difficulties  will  be  found  in  the  recognition  of 
their  tendency  to  form  natural  hybrids,  and  in  the  inherent  in- 
stability of  their  characters.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hybrids 
may  remain  sterile  from  lack  of  opportunity,  because  they  have  not 
been  fertilized,  or  that  an  attempt  at  fertilization  has  been  clumsily 
made,  whether  naturally  or  artificially.  But  this  is  not  a  case  of 
aterility,  it  is  merely  rinjinity.  The  opponents  of  evolution  have 
ever  been  anti-hybridists, '•=  so  ingrained  has  been  the  idea  of  the 
immutability  of  species. 

Tlie  expressive  terms  of  "  phyllopodous  "  and  "  aphyllopodous  " 
are  not  made  use  of  by  British  hioraciologists.  An  apparently 
intermediate  mode  of  growth  is  overlooked.  In  some  species  the 
radical  leaves  are  still  fresh  at  the  time  of  flowering,  but  not 
numerous,  some  having  withered,  and  others  about  to  dry  up. 
Such  plants  are  "  hypophyllopodous,"  and  are  best  included  in  the 
former  category.  Such  may  be  seen  in  some  allies  of  //.  vuhjatum, 
and  in  LI.  juranum  and  H.  nubile. 

*  See  a  curious  note  in  Gdrdoicr.i'  Chronicle,  1880,  p.  177: — "In  [those] 
times  [1800-1810J  it  was  considered  by  a  section  of  no  doubt  worthy  people  to 
be  almost  an  impious  thing  to  raise  hybrid  plants.  It  was  deemed  a  sacrilegious 
interference  with  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  so  strong  was  this  prejudice  in 
certain  quarters  that  some  of  the  nurserymen  at  that  day  were  fain  to  conceal 
the  hybrid  parentage  of  the  plants  they  olTered,  and  to  catalogue  them  as  if  they 
were  imported  species  from  the  Cape." 
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Again  I  recall  the  obligations  due  from  critical  botanists  to  the 
excellent  series  of  carefully  selected  and  prepared  specimens  issued 
by  Messrs.  Linton  (1896-1901),  which  facilitate  comparison  with 
continental  forms,  and  will  materially  assist  in  the  most  desirable 
reduction  of  the  number  of  alleged  "  endemic  species"  among  the 
British  members  of  the  genus.  And  in  this  connection,  in  the 
course  of  going  through  similar  series  of  exsiccatcB  issued  by  Scandi- 
navian hieraciologists,  I  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Hanbury's  state- 
ment that  occasions  are  not  wanting  in  which  more  than  one  name 
has  been  given  to  the  same  plant. 


GLAMORGANSHIKE    PLANTS. 

By  E.  E.  and  F.  Cundall. 

On  reference  to  our  memoranda  and  to  specimens  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Porthcawl  when  botanizing  there  in  1898  and 
1899,  it° seems  that  we  can  supplement  the  list  published  by  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Shoolbred  (p.  218).  The  district  is  undoubtedly  a 
rich  one,  and  if  well  searched  would  be  likely  to  yield  more  good 
plants  than  those  enumerated.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  alien 
species  mentioned  have  been  at  some  time  introduced  with  ballast, 
in  connection  with  the  coal  trade  at  Porthcawl,  whence  formerly 
much  coal  was  shipped.  Plants  not  recorded  for  Glamorganshire 
in  Top.  Botany,  nor  by  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Shoolbred,  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk ;  the  determinations  have  been  approved 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  White. 

Brassica  Cheiranthus  Vill.  In  great  abundance  between  Porth- 
cawl and  Newton  along  the  shore. 

Thlnspi  arvense  L,     Cultivated  land  at  Nottage. 

'*Reseda  alha  L.     Very  plentiful,  but  local,  Porthcawl. 

-'Viola  Curtisii  Forster.     In  hollows  among  the  sand-dunes. 

*Saponaria  officinalis  L.  var.  puberula  Wierzb.     Damp  ground, 

Merthyr  Mawr. 

Spert/iila  arvends  L.  var.   sativa    Boenn.     Cultivated   fields   at 

Newton  and  Nottage. 

*Medicago  falcata  L.     Plentiful  in  a  rough  field,  Porthcawl. 

Melilotus  arvensis  Wallr.     Sandhills,  Porthcawl. 

Vicia  lathyroides  L.     Sandhills,  plentiful. 

Lathyrus  sylvestris  L.  Merthyr  Mawr. — L.  Apliaca  L.  Sand- 
hills, Porthcawl. 

Alchewilla  vulgaris  L.  yslv.  Jilicanlis  Buser.     Nottage. 
-'^'CEnothera  odorata  Jacq.     Hollows  among  the  sandhills. 

Samhncus  Ehidus  L.     Newton,  Nottage,  plentiful. 
-'•  Fcenicuhun  vnlgare  L.     On  sandhills  by  the  harbour. 
■-Filago  minima  L.     Nottage. 
■vlniila  Helenium  L.     Nottage  ;  in  two  places,  abundant. 

Artemisia  Ahsintlmmi  L.     On  the  sandhills, 

Senecio  viscosus  L.     Sparingly  on  the  sandhills. 
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Lactuca  virosa   L.      Several    plants    near    the    eugine-liouse, 
Porthcawl. 

Campanula  rapunculuides  L.     In  small  quantity,  Merthyr  Mawr. 
Gentiana  campestris  L.     Near  The  Best. 
*  Borneo  officin'tUs  L.     Field  at  the  back  of  The  Rest. 
Heliotropium  europcBum  L.     Roadside  near  the  beach. 
Verbascum  nir/rum  L,     Sparingly  on  the  sandhills. — V.  Bluttaria 
L.     Near  Mowdlam  Church. 

Linaria  repens  Mill.     Sandhills,  plentiful  in  one  spot. 
'^••Antirrhinum  Orontium  L.     Corntields,  Porthcawl. 
■■'-Scrophularia  Scorodonia  L.     In  one  spot  on  the  sandhills,  noted 
in  both  summers. 

Mentha  riridi.'i  L.  At  the  back  of  the  sandhills. — M.  piperita  L. 
var.  oj/icinalis  Hall.  On  the  sandhills. — M.  Vulegium  L.  A  pool 
at  Nottage  was  full  of  this  mint. 

Salvia  verticillata  L.     On  the  sandhills. — S.  sylvestris  L.     With 
the  last. 

Xepeta  Cataria  L.     Hedge-bank  near  Mowdlam  Church. 
■'•Anchusa  officinalis  L.  Sandhills  near  the  engine-house,  Porthcawl. 

Marrnbium  vulgare  L.     At  Sker. 
■'Leonurus  Cardiaca  L.      Hedge  near  Mowdlam  Church,  and  a 
large  patch  between  Pyle  and  Porthcawl. 

'•'Lnmium  awplexicaule  L.  Plentiful  between  Porthcawl  and 
Newton, 

Atriplex  Babinrjtonii  Woods.     On  the  shore,  Porthcawl. 
Spiranthes  aiUumnalis  Rich.     Abundant  in  the  locality. 
Epipactis  palnatris   Crantz.      Damp  hollows   amid   sandhills ; 
abundant. 

'■^Narcissus  pseudo -narcissus  L.  Meadow  at  Nottage  in  profusion. 
— N.  hijiorus  Curtis.     Kenfig  ;  a  meadow  full  of  it. 

Irifi  firtidissimn  L.     In  large  quantity  all  the  way  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ogmorc  and  Southerndown. 

Allium   vineale   L.    var.    capsuliferwn   Koch.      Hedgebanks    at 
Newton. 

Colchicum  aulumnale  L.     Meadow  near  Newton  Church. 


WATSON   BOTANICAL   EXCHANGE   CLUB   REPORT, 

1901-1902. 

[The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Watson  Botanical  Exchange  Club  for  1901-2,  which  was 
issued  in  May.  The  distribution  was  made  by  Major  A.  H. 
Wolley-Dod.] 

Ranuncnlux .    Clanrye  River,  near  Sheepbridge,  Co.  Down, 

June  G,  1901. — H.  W.  Lett.  This  i.^  what  we  take  to  be  the  real 
R.  psrado-jluitanfi,  apparently  first  described  as  a  species  by  Baker 
and  Eoggitt  in  a  Report  of  the  Thirsk  Botanical  Exchange  Club 
about  1865.     It  is  widely  distributed  in  Ireland. — H.  &  J.  Groves. 
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Stellaria  media  Cyr.  var.  Boraana  (Jord.).  (1)  Shoebiiryiiess, 
v.-c.  18,  S.  Essex,  May  13,  1901.— A.  H.  Wolley-Dod.  (2)  Coast, 
Portslade,  v.-c.  13,  W.  Sussex,  April  and  May,  1901. — T.  Hilton. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be,  as  I  formerly  supposed,  a  variety  of  dry 
exposed  places,  as  I  found  it  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  most  shady 
places,  and  under  bushes.  It  is  peculiar  in  its  pale  colour,  great 
brittleness,  and  elongated  habit,  the  latter  character  being  main- 
tained even  in  the  most  exposed  spots.  It  appears  to  be  a  good 
species.  Mr.  Hilton  sends  two  forms  (on  three  out  of  four  sheets 
supplied),  one  with  the  elongated  habit  of  my  Shoeburyness  plant, 
but  more  glabrous,  the  other  with  the  tufted  habit  of  type  media, 
but  peculiar  in  its  very  long  petioles,  even  those  of  the  upper  leaves 
being  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  their  lamins.  Mr.  A.  liennett 
has  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  including  this  form  under 
the  name  Buraana. — A.  H.  W.-D. 

8.  Hinhrosa  Opiz.  Hedgebank  near  Burstwick,  v.-c.  61,  E. 
Yorks.,  May,  1901. — C.  Waterfall.  Correct.  Mr.  Bennett  writes 
in  reply  to  a  question,  "Dr.  Aschersou  says  that  8,  umbrosa  Opiz.= 
8.  neylecta  Weihe  =  8.  media  var.  major  Koch,  and  although  Syme 
seemed  to  see  a  distinction,  still  I  think  they  are  only  forms  of 
each  other."  I  certainly  think  Mr.  Waterfall's  plant,  with  acutely 
tuberculate  seeds,  is  different  from  the  large  form  of  media  with 
bluntly  rugose  seeds,  though  what  names  they  should  respectively 
bear  I  cannot  say. — A.  H.  W.-D. 

Lathy r as  hirautus  L.  Stanmer,  E.  Sussex,  cultivated  land, 
1900. — T.  Hilton.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  appearance  of 
this  species  iu  connection  with  agriculture.  Its  natural  appearance 
near  cultivation  has  led  to  its  admission  as  an  indigenous  British 
plant  by  some  authors,  but  these  cases  are  so  few  compared  with 
those  in  which  its  origin  is  obviously  alien,  that  we  must  be  content 
at  present,  like  botanists  of  other  parts  of  N.W.  Europe,  to  regard 
it  as  an  introduced  species.  It  is  certainly  native  in  bushy  places 
in  Central  and  E.  Europe,  and  on  dunes  in  Tunis. — S.  T.  Dunn. 

Alchemilla  vahjaris  var.  filicauHs  (Bus.).  (1)  Pasture  land,  near 
Cottingham,  v.-c.  61,  E.  Yorks.,  May,  1901.— 0.  Waterfall.  (2) 
Bardon,  v.-c.  55,  Leicester,  Sept.  8,  1901. — W.  Bell.  (1)  Yes, 
typical  Jilicaulis. — E.  F.  Linton.  (2)  Yes,  about  as  hirsute  an 
example  as  I  have  seen.  This  is  probably  our  commonest  sub- 
species.— E.  F.  L. 

8edum  rapestre  Linn.  a.  majas  Syme.  Southrepps,  v.-c.  27, 
E.  Norfolk,  June  29,  1901.— H.  D.  Geldart.  This  has  taken 
possession  of  a  tract  of  land  some  miles  square  iu  North-East 
Norfolk,  but  it  very  rarely  flowers,  and,  when  it  does  so,  is  much 
injured  by  insects,  which  bite  through  the  flower  stem  just  before 
the  flowers  expand.  It  is  not  of  recent  introduction,  for  I  have  a 
specimen  dated  1838. — H.  D.  G.  I  think  this  is  correct.  These 
plants  want  to  be  seen  alive  to  study  them. — A.  Bennett. 

Matricaria  discoidea  Linn.  Casual,  grassy  roadsides,  near 
Winshill,  Burton-on-Trent,  v.-c.  39,  Staffs.,  Nov.  3,  1901.— A.  B. 
Jackson.     This  is  just  the  situation  in  which  this  species  appears 
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to  flourish  best.  Originally  from  N.  America,  it  is  now  rather 
widely  scattered  in  England  and  ou  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
is  doubtless  often  passed  over  as  Matricaria  inodora.  It  is  a  stiffer 
and  more  bushy  plant  than  the  latter,  and  has,  moreover,  4-  and 
not  5-toothed  disc  Horets. — S.  T.  Dunn. 

Ceratophyllum  deinermtii  Linn.  Pool,  Southcoates  Lane,  Hull, 
v.-c.  61,  E.  Yorks.,  June,  1901. — C.  Waterfall.  Is  C.  suhmersum 
Linn.  var.  It  differs  from  submersam  as  figured  by  iSchumann  [Fl. 
Brasil.  t.  125] ,  by  the  surface  of  the  fruit  being  smoother  and  by 
having  marginal  short  broad-tipped  spines.  It  is  a  departure  in 
the  direction  of  C.  cristatam  Spruce  i\IS.  =  C.  demersum  b.  cristatiuii 
K.  Schum.  Fl.  Brasil.  iii.,  pt.  3,  p.  748,  t.  125.  It  differs  from 
C.  siibiiiersum  as  described  by  Syme  (Eng.  Bot.,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  viii., 
p.  124),  in  that  the  fruit  is  nearly  smooth  on  the  two  surfaces,  and 
has  marginal  short  spines  with  a  blunt  top.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  the  tubercles  fall  off  m  the  fruiting,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  cicatrices 
remaining. — A.  Bennett. 

Potamofjeton  lucens  var.  acuminatus  Fr.  Hickling  Broad,  v.-c. 
27,  E.  Norfolk,  September,  1901.— T.  A.  and  0.  Cotton.  Not 
acuminatus,  but  very  interesting.  It  almost  appears  as  though  the 
stem  has  been  suppressed  at  eacli  node,  and  become  a  phyllode : 
but  fresh  microscopic  sections  would  have  to  be  taken  of  it,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  studied  in  situ. — A.  Bennett. 

Carex  teretiuscnla  var.  Ehrhartiana  (Hoppe).  (1)  Seaman's 
Moss  Pits,  near  Altrincham,  v.-c.  58,  Cheshire,  April  5,  1868. — 
S.  H.  BicKHAiM.  (2)  Stanklin  Pool,  near  Kidderminster,  v.-c.  37, 
Worcester,  June  G,  1901 ;  and  (3)  Bog  at  Bracebridge  Pool,  Sutton 
Park,  v.-c.  38,  Warwick,  June  7,  1901.— H.  S.  Thompson.  (1) 
Yes,  this  is  the  plant  which  S.  Gibson  named  C.  pseudo-paradoxa 
in  the  Pkytologist,  Old  Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  778. — A.  Bennett.  One 
of  the  original  stations. — A.  H.W.-D.  (2)  New  to  Worcestershire. 
— H.  S.  T.  (3)  Mr.  Bagnall  considers  this  is  a  state  induced  by 
the  amount  of  water  present.  When  the  water  retires,  and  the 
surface  becomes  partly  dry,  it  becomes  the  type.  See  last  year's 
Report,  pp.  30-32. — A.  Bennett.  Mr.  Marshall  writes  of  all  these 
gatherings:  "I  must  own  that  I  can  see  nothing  really  distinguish- 
ing this  variety  from  the  type,"  and  Mr.  Bennett  concurs  with  my 
suggestion  that  it  is  really  only  a  form. — A.  H.  W.-D. 

Chara  baltica  Bruzel.  Loch  Stennis,  v.-c.  Ill,  Orkney,  Sep- 
tember, 2,  1901. — F.  C.  Crawford.  Named  by  Messrs.  H.  and  J. 
Groves. 
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[Thk  following  letters,  for  the  translation  of  which  from  the 
German  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Aimee  Sewell,  were  published  in 
vol.  ii.  of  Schrader's  Journal  J'iir  die  Botanik.  The  writer,  Dr. 
Henry  Adolphus  Noehden,  was  brother  to  Dr.  George  Henry 
Noehdeu,  a  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  of  whom  a  brief 
account  will  be  found  in  the  Bioijraphicai  Index  of  British  Botanists 
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and  more  detailed  information  in  Mr.  Druce's  Flora  of  Bn-kshire, 
p.  civ,  and  in  the  Gentleman  fi  Magazine  for  182G,  p  466.  The  only 
notice  we  have  fomid  of  H.  A.  Noelideu  is  the  following  brief 
mention  in  the  Annals  of  Botawj,  ii.  206,  under  the  date  Nov.  1, 
1804:  "About  the  same  time  died  at  Grottingen,  too  early  for  the 
sciences,  Dr.  John  \sic]  Adolphus  Nohden,  known  also  in  this 
country  as  co-editor  of  the  Medical  Journal,  and  author  of  several 
botanical  papers."  One  such  paper — "  Specimen  inauguralis  in  quo 
de  argumentis  contra  Hedwigii  theoriam  de  generatione  muscorum 
qutedam  disserit " — was  published  at  Gottingen  in  1797,  and 
another,  on  the  form  and  distribution  of  pollen,  in  the  first  volume 
of  Schrader's  Juurnal.  To  the  third  volume  of  tiiis  he  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  position  of  botany  in  England,  the  result  of  the 
visit  to  which  tlie  letters  refer.  It  contains  a  very  full  and 
interesting  account  of  the  Banksiau  collection  and  other  herbaria, 
and  would  be  well  worth  translatnig,  did  space  permit;  but  it  occu- 
pies forty-three  pages,  and  moreover  is  not  complete,  the  promised 
continuation  never  having  been  published. — Ed.  Journ.  Bot.] 

London,  Aug.  1,  1799. 
Writing  to  you  from  abroad,  my  dear  Friend,  is  a  ticklish 
business,  for  you  print  your  foreign  letters,  and  a  man  must  be  on 
his  mettle  to  spare  you  from  the  bumptious  critic  wi*:h  his  remark 
that  half  of  them  are  not  worth  publication.  And  unluckily  my 
present  situation  affords  me  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  worry 
over  style  or  diction.  You  Avill  have  to  let  me  put  things  before 
you  as  simply  as  if  I  was  talking.  However,  I  do  not  write  with 
the  expectation  of  seeing  my  letter  in  print,  but  shall  leave  it  to 
you  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

You  will  have  heard  from  lierr  Stromeyer,  to  whom  I  wrote  at 
once  from  Yarmouth,  that  I  could  not  get  away  from  there  on 
account  of  my  passport.  This  was  so  far  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  me  that  otherwise  I  should  have  missed  a  great  many  pleasant 
hours,  and  not  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  whom  I  shall 
always  hold  dear  for  the  sake  of  the  friendliness  he  lavished  upon 
me.  I  landed  at  Yarmouth  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
Thursday,  July  17.  One  of  my  first  walks  next  day,  as  you  may 
readily  suppose,  led  me  to  Mr,  Turner's,  but,  imagine  my  bad  luck  ! 
he  was  from  home  and  not  expected  back  till  the  following  day.  If 
I  had  got  my  passport  then,  I  should  have  had  to  leave  Yarmouth 
without  making  his  acquaintance.  However  there  was  no  passport 
to  hand  for  me,  and  it  turned  out  just  as  pleasant  as  in  other 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  disagreeable,  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Yarmouth.  On  Saturday  morning  I  again 
went  first  thing  to  Turner's,  and  found  him  at  home,  but  so  busy 
that  I  could  not  get  more  than  a  few  words  with  him.  He  invited 
me  to  spend  the  evening,  and  I  met  with  an  extremely  friendly 
reception.  He  showed  me  his  different  collections.  His  collection 
of  mosses  is  not  very  remarkable  and  is  almost  confined  to  English 
ones.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  cryptogamous  plants,  were  how- 
ever labelled  according  to  the  Linnean  System.     Dickson  is  now  the 
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authority  to  whom  all  lovers  of  cryptogamy  bow  ;  Hedwig's  system 
is  either  unknown  to  the  majority  or  has  no  vogue  because  of  the 
constant  use  of  the  microscope  it  entails.  Hoffmann's  classification 
of  lichens  is  just  as  little  popular.  I  obtained  several  rare  mosses 
from  Mr.  Turner.  At  supper  we  had  the  old  schoolmaster  Lilly 
Wigg,  who  has  discovered  some  beautiful  Fuci  and  Ulvffi  and 
possesses  a  fine  collection  of  them,  whicli  in  point  of  specimens 
must  be  admirable.  But  he  is  very  unwilling  to  show  it,  and  many 
of  his  botanical  friends  in  this  neighbourhood  have  never  seen  it. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Turner  showed  me  his  collection  of 
aquatic  plants.  It  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  complete  to  be 
found  in  England,  and  includes  many  new  varieties.  A  few  days 
before  my  arrival  in  Yarmoutli,  Turner  had  returned  from  a  great 
botanical  tour  which  he  made  in  company  with  Sowerby  to  the 
north  of  England — the  Lakes,  as  they  are  called— Cornwall,  and 
different  parts  of  the  coast — Weymouth,  for  instance.*  They  found 
some  rarities,  as  for  example  DiantJins  casiiis,  Lii/ustrum  vornubiensc, 
Isoetes  lacustris,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  great  Cumberland 
lake,  beside  many  aquatic  plants  of  the  genera  Fuciis,  Ulva  and 
Conferva. 

After  breakfast  we  went  out  botanizing  on  the  shore  and  found 
Convolvulus  Soldanella,  Salsola  Kali,  Poa  maritima,  Centaurea  Culci- 
trapa,  Arenaria  peploides,  and  many  more,  and  I  supplied  myself 
with  representative  specimens.  Li  the  afternoon  1  made  a  solitary 
excursion  to  another  part  of  the  shore,  and  found,  besides  the  above, 
Conferva  coccinca,  Fucks  serratns,  divaricatus,  siliquosus,  &c.  Towards 
evening  Mr.  Turner  joined  me  again  and  we  visited  auother  locality, 
where  we  found  Trifollum  stibterraneum,  suj'ocatitm,  sttllutiioit,  and 
on  the  road  to  Colston  village  Urtica  piluli/era  growing  pretty  freely. 
Here  I  got  acquainted  with  another  botanist,  named  Stone.  With 
hira  we  planned  a  great  botanical  excursion  for  the  next  day  ; 
Trijoliuni  stellatum,  Fraukcnia  hcvls,  C/teliduiiiinii  (jUincimn,  H>s(i 
spinossissima,  Sedum  anglicum,  Erica  cinerea,  Tillam  muscosa,  AnayaUis 
teneU((,  and  many  other  rare  plants,  were  its  results. 

The  next  day  I  determined  to  go  to  Smith  at  Norwich,  which  is 
only  twenty-four  English  miles  from  Yarmouth.  Mr.  Turner  gave 
me  a  letter  to  a  certain  Ritchford,t  a  skilled  botanist,  who  was  to 
introduce  me  to  Smith,  ilitchford,  a  good  honest  fellow  advanced 
iu  years,  received  me  in  the  kindliest  manner,  and  we  set  out  for 
Dr.  Smith's  house,  but  found  he  was  not  at  home.  I  therefore 
returned  with  Ritcliford,  from  whom  I  acquired  a  fine  consignment 
of  rare  English  phiuts.  Later  we  found  Smith  at  home,  remained 
to  dinner  with  him,  and  I  spent  a  most  delightful  time  in  the  society 
of  this  eminent  man  and  an  examination  of  the  Linnsieau  Museum 
— indeed,  the  time  that  I  was  able  to  spend  in  Norwich  was  far  too 
short.  The  Linnioan  Museum  is  contained  in  two  large,  but  not 
wide,  cases.     On  their  doors  are  nailed  tin  models  of  the  different 

•  [An  account  of  this  tour,  ro  far  as  the  western  counties  are  concerned, 
will  be  found  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  v.  231-41.] 

t  [A  misprint  for  Pitchford.     See  Biogr.  Index,  p.  136.] 

Journal  ok  Botany.     Vol.  10.      [Skpt.  1902.]  2  a 
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leaf  forms  according  to  wliicli  Liuu^eus  explained  his  nomenclature. 
The  plants  themselves  are  gummed  on  to  separate  sheets  with  the 
name  below,  and  on  the  back  their  locus  natalis  with  a  few  remarks. 
There  are  many  duplicates;  notably  from  the  different  sources 
from  which  they  were  sent  to  Linnaeus.  On  the  whole  they  are 
very  well  preserved  considering  their  age.  During  my  short  stay 
I  looked  through  the  genera  Veronica,  Aster,  and  Sulidago,  and 
thereby  was  enabled  to  solve  many  doubts  I  had  had  about  several 
species  of  these  genera.  Dr.  Smith  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
Salix  reticulata  from  the  Linnean  Museum,  which  I  shall  look  upon 
as  the  glory  of  my  collection.  Smith  is  extraordinarily  busy.  The 
Flora  Britannica  gives  him  a  great  deal  of  work.  Tlie  first  five 
volumes  of  this  work  I  saw  at  his  house  ;  a  new  number  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  will  shortly  be  issued. 

I  left  Norwich  most  unwillingly,  after  the  kind  reception  I  had 
met  with,  and  reached  Yarmouth  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
The  next  morning  I  got  my  passport  and  that  afternoon  travelled  to 
London.  Of  my  short  stay  in  that  place  I  will  say  nothing  at 
present.  By  chance,  when  walking  in  the  Park  with  my  brother  I 
met  my  old  friend  Dr.  Langsdorf,  who  travelled  in  Portugal  with 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck.  He  gave  me  news  of  Count  von  Hoff- 
mansegg  and  Professor  Link.  He  knows  both  well,  and  made 
several  contributions  to  their  Flora  Lmitanica.  They  were  princi- 
pally in  the  north  of  Portugal,  while  Langsdorf  was  collecting  in 
the  south.  The  number  of  new  plants  discovered  by  them  must  be 
considerable.  Professor  Link  has  been  most  industrious ;  he  has 
gone  little  into  society,  but  has  always  been  collecting  and  de- 
scribing plants.  The  Count,  who  at  the  present  moment  is  alone 
in  Portugal,  is  not  now  starting  for  Brazil,  and  Langsdorf  thinks 
permission  to  go  there  is  not  to  be  obtained,  at  least  during 
the  war. 

I  left  London  after  two  days'  stay  and  went  to  Eton.  There  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  two  botanists,  Messrs.  Gotobed  and 
Jenkins,  with  whom  I  severally  visited  its  different  localities. 
GEnanthe  crocata  grows  freely  thereabouts  and  I  helped  myself  in 
proportion.  From  Eton  I  made  a  trip  to  Kew,  was  kindly  received 
by  Alton  and  obtained  many  interesting  objects.  After  staying 
a  week  at  Eton  I  came  back  to  London,  whence  to-morrow  I 
travel  into  the  country,  to  Yorkshire,  and  from  there  shall  probably 
go  on  to  Edinburgh.  Yesterday  I  conversed  with  Banks,  Dryander, 
and  Sowerby.     But  of  this  another  time. 

London,  6  Nov.  1799. 

Botany  is  a  favourite  study  in  England,  one  might 

almost  say  a  fashionable  one.  There  are  many  botanists  here,  and 
still  more  amateurs  whose  number  increases  daily.  Most  English 
botanists  only  study  the  plants  of  their  native  country.  English 
botany  occupies  them  principally  if  not  entirely,  and  as  I  think 
quite  rightly  and  wisely.  His  native  flora  should  be  preferably 
nearest  the  heart  of  a  man  who  has  not  time  to  traverse  the  whole 
range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  it  is  besides  characteristic  of 
the  English  :    no  nation  clings  so  closely  to  its  native  land  and 
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seeks  to  acquire  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  it.  Still  there  are 
botanists  among  them  who  do  not  confine  themselves  entirely  to 
home  plants,  an  observation  I  only  design  to  make  with  regard 
to  those  who  have  become  known  through  their  writings ;  the 
others  have  given  suflicient  proof  of  it  to  make  the  remark  in 
their  case  unnecessary. 

The  i\Iiecenas  of  botany  as  well  as  of  all  natural  history  is  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  His  collection  of  plants  and  his  library  are  at  the 
command  of  every  student  of  nature.  To  begin  with,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  largest  in  existence,  though  the  total  number  of  plants 
contained  in  it  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  Both  Gronovius's 
and  Jacquin's  collections  are  included  in  it ;  and  the  rarest  things 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  to  be  found  there.  Most  of  its  plants 
are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  Linnfean  collection,  and  this 
greatly  increases  its  usefulness  to  the  botanist.  The  specimens  are 
gummed  on  to  half  sheets  of  foolscap,  their  names  written  below 
them  in  pencil,  and  the  habitat  of  the  plant  on  the  back.  Each 
genus  forms  a  separate  file,  and  the  whole  collection  is  kept  in 
mahogany  cases  which  are  piled  one  upon  another  and  form  a  huge 
press,  but  when  needed  can  be  taken  apart  so  that  any  case  can  be 
removed  separately.  In  these  cases  are  drawers  so  that  the  plants 
can  be  easily  taken  out.  There  is  a  catalogue  of  the  genera,  whose 
numbers  correspond  with  labels  inside  the  drawers,  by  which  means 
the  plants  of  this  vast  collection  can  easily  be  found.  The  crypto- 
gams, and  also  ferns  and  lycopods,  form  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole,  less  attention  being  given  to  them.  In  addition  there  is  a 
noticeable  quantity  of  succulent  plants  preserved  in  spirits  ;  a  good 
collection  of  the  genus  Stapelia  especially  pleased  me.  There  are 
besides  a  great  number  of  parcels  containing  many  rarities  ;  among 
others  I  saw  some  plants  from  Patagonia,  almost  all  new,  the  greater 
part  being  Syngenesia  of  the  most  singular  forms. 

You  will  know  the  library  from  Dryander's  excellent  catalogue. 
The  fifth  volume  of  this  work  in  the  form  of  a  first  supplement  will 
appear  in  a  couple  of  months'  time  and  so  be  completed  up  to  date. 
Among  the  manuscripts  too  there  are  many  descriptions  of  plants 
sketched  by  Solander,  containing  excellent  observations.  The 
manuscripts  left  by  Kouig  consist  of  many  volumes  and  are  full  of 
important  information,  botanical  and  otherwise,  for  instance  his 
travels  in  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  &c.  ;  it  is  to  bo  wished  Mr. 
Dryander  could  find  time  to  make  much  of  it  public.  There  is  also 
good  store  of  Itoxburgli's  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  plants 
of  Ooromandel,  and  a  new  part  will  shortly  appear.  I  saw  many 
drawings  and  paintings  of  plants  by  the  great  artist  Eranz  Bauer 
quite  beyond  praise.  Andrews's  illustrations  of  heaths  are  thought 
fine,  but  they  pale  before  Bauer's  drawings.  All  these  collections 
have  been  kept  in  order  by  Mr.  Dryander,  who  deserves  the  highest 
respect  both  for  his  botanical  knowledge  and  for  his  distinction  of 
character.^  Dr.  Schulzen,  an  agreeable  and  accompliahed  young 
man,  is  his  assistant. 

I  have  been  twice  to  Kew,  where  the  crowd  of  hothouse  plants 
is    too  extraordinary    and    the    garden    too    well    known    for   any 
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description  of  it  to  be  necessary.  You  must  see  it  yourself  if  you 
would  form  any  idea  of  its  size  or  its  horticultural  1  range.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis  is  not  to  be  expected  at  once ;  it  will 
certainly  be  a  welcome  boon  to  botanists  because  .of  the  number  of 
new  plants  in  the  gardens.  Young  Alton  and  his  brother  keep  them 
in  fine  order  and  they  are  known  as  a  most  agreeable  and  clever 
pair.  Brompton  Gardens,  or  the  late  Curtis's  gardens,  are  now 
managed  by  Mr.  Salisbury.  Tliey  lie  about  two  miles  out  of  town, 
and  are  very  pretty  and  well  cared-for.  There  are  different  parts 
where  grapes,  poisonous  and  useful  plants,  English  and  foreign 
plants,  English  shrubs  and  trees,  &c.,  are  grown.  The  forcing 
house  is  nice,  though  not  large.  In  the  gardens  is  a  charming 
botanical  library  which  is  very  useful  to  any  one  visiting  them. 
A  subscription  to  these  gardens  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  London 
lovers  of  botany.  You  pay  a  guinea  a  year,  or  by  paying  two  you 
get  the  seedlings  grown  in  the  gardens. 

In  Edinburgh  I  saw  their  botanical  gardens,  which  are  very  pretty 
and  contain  many  fine  plants;  Dr.  Rutherford,  a  distinguislied  man, 
is  Professor  of  Botany  there.  I  also  made  acquaintance  with  a 
gardener,  Mr.  Mackay,  who  has  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch  flora,  and  from  him  I  got  some  fine  plants. 

No.  25  of  Andrews'  BotanhW  Kepositoryha,sheen  issued;  among 
other  plants  figured  in  it  is  Persoonia  lanceolata.  No.  96  of  Sowerby's 
Ewjlish  Botany  is  out.  I  shall  always  recall  with  pleasure  my 
acquaintance  with  this  distinguished  man ;  I  saw  at  his  house 
a  collection  of  artificial  fungi  in  clay  that  were  so  naturally 
copied  that  at  first  sight  they  are  taken  for  real  fungi.  They  have 
the  colours  of  the  original  and  are  mounted  on  thin  boards  the 
colourof  earth,  which  have  white  edges  on  which  the  names  of  the 
fungi  are  painted.  It  is  convenient  to  treat  the  collection  like  this, 
as  they  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  preservation. '■= 

Smith's  Flora  Britannica  is  printed  to  p.  676  ;  the  genus  Draha 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue.  The  work  will  run  to  a  great  many 
parts.  Of  Banks's  library  I  should  observe  that  the  huge  collection 
of  minor  botanical  works  in  which  it  is  so  remarkably  rich,  originated 
with  Gronovius,  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  Banks  for  about  300  gulden  ; 
to  this  further  additions  have  been  made. 

9  Jan. 1800. 

You  will  have  learnt  from  our  friend  Herr  Stromeyer  that 
I  spent  the  greater  part  of  November  last  at  Eton  with  my  brother. 
In  company  with  Messrs.  Gotobed  and  Jenkins  and  my  brother,  I 
made  at  least  twice  a  week  an  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  after 
cryptogams.  Among  many  mosses  we  found  Ihjpmnn  Sherardii 
(Dickson),  Bri/i(w  frar/ile  (Dickson),  calcareiuii  (Dickson)  and  rirens, 
as  well  as  many  fungi  and  lichens,  among  the  latter  of  which  one, 
according  to  Dickson,  is  new.  At  the  same  time  I  visited  Dr. 
Goodenough  at  Windsor.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  but  could 
not  show  me  his  collection  owing  to  an  engagement,  and  I  had 

*  [For  the  history  of  this  collection,  now  exhibited  in  the  botanical  gallery 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  sec  Journ.  Bot.  1888,  pp.  2:51,  208.] 
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to  leave  Eton  the  next  day.     Shortly  before  my  departure  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  visit  Goodenough  again. 

I  meet  Dickson  every  Sunday  in  Banks's  library  and  spend 
many  instructive  hours  there  in  the  study  of  cryptogamic  vege- 
tation. You  know  him  to  be  homo  literatus,  but  he  possesses 
extraordinary  acumen  in  this  line  of  plants,  aud  differentiates  them 
most  accurately.  He  has  discovered  too  that  the  much  discussed 
Trentepohlid  is  nothing  more  than  a  sio-cubis  bulbiferus  of  the  well- 
known  Mnium  anuotinum  (Linn.).  He  found  ripe  capsules  together 
with  hidbis  on  many  individuals,  and  will  lay  before  the  Linnean 
Society  a  description  and  drawing  of  it.  That  the  discovery  had 
been  made  earlier  he  was  unaware.  There  remains  no  further  doubt 
about  the  Trcntcpohlia ;  it  has  been  finally  determined. 

Withering,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  introduces  a 
Splachum  Frcelichianum,  and  quotes  in  this  connection  Hedwig's 
description  and  delineation  of  this  moss.  Dickson  found  the  moss 
and  also  possessed  a  specimen  got  from  Withering,  but  found  it 
neither  corresponded  with  Hedwig's  description,  nor — still  less — with 
the  delineation,  and  so  was  always  doubtful  whether  Witheriug's 
Splachum  Fnelkldanum  was  identical  with  Hedwig's  moss.  The 
specimen  in  my  pocket-herbarium  of  mosses  which  I  got  myself  from 
Hedwig,  convinced  him  however  that  Withering's  Splachmu  is  very 
different  from  Hedwig's,  and  consequently  has  determined  a  new 
variety,  to  which  he  intends  to  give  the  name  succulcntum.-'-  You 
have  a  specimen  of  this  new  moss. 

I  was  at  the  Linnean  Society  the  day  before  yesterday.  A  very 
clever  treatise  on  the  genus  Ehrliaria  was  read  by  Swartz  ;  he 
enumerated  nine  species  of  it.  The  accompanying  drawings  were 
admirable.  The  treatise  appears  in  the  5tli  volume  of  the  Society's 
Transactions.  I  also  paid  a  short  visit  to  George  Hibbert  Esq. 
owner  of  the  Murray  Herbarium.  The  best  things  in  the  collection 
are  a  parcel  of  Siberian  plants  (Pallas's),  and  a  small  collection  of 
ferns  from  Canada. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Supposed  Hybrid  Grass. — After  having  watched  during  another 
season  the  development  of  the  grass  which  I  reported  (p.  41)  as  a 
probable  hybrid  between  Loliuin  pevcnnc  L.  and  lUomus  commntntus 
Schrad.,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Druce  is  right  in  his  contention  that  it 
is  a  form  of  LoUum  pcrcnne,  in  which,  as  Dr.  Masters  observed 
(Journ.  ]jot.  18G8,  p.  9),  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  replaced  by 
scales  ;  and  that  the  utter  sterility  of  the  plant  is  due,  not  to 
hybridity,  but  to  a  distortion  of  the  sexual  organs. — E.  F.  Linton. 

GooDYKiiA  RKPKXs  IN  NoRi'OLK. — I  fouud  tliis  ill  poor  couditiou 
two  years  ago  on  Deeston  Common,  Norfolk  ;  and  lately  in  abun- 
dance in  pine  woods  in  the  parish  of  Bodham,  in  the  same  county. 
The  two  places  arc  somo  four  or  live   miles  apart,   with  a  low 

•  [Oedi])odium  G riffithianum  Schwaegr.] 
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watershed  between.     The  plant  grows  amongst  the  heath  and  Hng 
which  covers  the  poor,  sandy  soil  of  the  district. — F.  G.  J.  Spurrell. 

Erythr^a  littoralis  X  Centauriu-m.— In  a  paper  entitled 
"Variations  in  Erythrsea"  (Science  Gossip,  Sept.,  1897),  I  called 
attention  to  the  plant  alluded  to  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  on  page  294, 
ante.  It  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  its  peculiarities  have  quite 
independently  attracted  his  attention  also.  Mr.  Salmon  says:  "The 
flowers  were  of  the  littoralis  type  ;  the  stem-leaves,  however,  were 
decidedly  not  linear,  but  broader."  How  similar  my  own  impres- 
sion was  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  paper 
mentioned :  "  With  the  technical  characters  of  E.  littoralis  as 
regards  relative  length  of  corolla-tube  and  calyx,  but  with  broader 
leaves  and  general  habit  of  E.  Centaurium.  The  leaves  are  never 
strap-shaped,  but  oval-lanceolate."  I  suggested  the  possibility  of 
its  being  a  hybrid,  but  described  and  figured  it  as  E.  littoralis  var. 
intennedia. — J.  A.  Weeldon. 

Nomenclature. — In  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  (p.  230),  a 
variety  of  Hieracium  anglicuin  Fr.,  described  by  one  of  us  in  the 
introductory  sheet  to  Fasc.  vi.  Set  of  British  Ilieracia,  was  quoted 
as  though  we  were  joint  authors  of  it.  We  therefore  draw  attention 
to  what  we  formerly  laid  down  (Journ.  Bot.,  1893,  145),  and  would 
extend  the  scope  of  that  statement  to  all  species  or  varieties  pub- 
lished by  us  in  joint  productions.  AVe  have  not  intentionally 
described  any  species  or  variety  collectively.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  there  are  only  two  authorities  at  present  of  our  name — viz. 
"Linton"  (  =  E.  F.  Linton),  and  "  W.  R.  Linton"  ;  and  that  in 
no  case  can  the  surname  be  interpreted  in  a  plural  sense  with  our 
consent. — E.  F.  &  W.  R.  Linton. 
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International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature.  First  Annual  Issue. 
M.  Botany.  Published  for  the  International  Council  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  London  :  Harrison  &  Sons,  45, 
St.  Martin's  Lane.  Vol.  I.  Part  i.  :  1902  (May).  8vo, 
pp.  xiv,  378. 

We  have  here  the  first  portion  of  the  new  series  of  bibliographies 
which  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers  hitherto  prepared  entirely  by  the  executive  of  the  Royal 
Society  from  1800  to  1883,  and  published  by  that  body  in  twelve 
quarto  volumes.  The  form  and  scope  being  a  new  departure,  seem 
to  demand  some  special  notice  in  these  pages. 

The  preface  gives  some  particulars  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  issue  of  this  part.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Papers,  issued  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1867,  will"  be 
found  a  history  of  that  work,  and  now  forming  a  series  of  in- 
dispensable value  to  the  working  naturalist.  Unhappily,  this 
record  only  brings  us  down  to  the  end  of  1883,  and  the  remaining 
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seventeen  years  of  the  last  century  are  not  yet  within  the  reach  of 
enquirers,  though  work  is  beiug  done  to  bridge  over  the  interval. 
It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  a  period  so  prolific  of  results  should 
not  be  recorded  in  a  way  comparable  with  the  preceding  years  of 
the  century. 

For  many  years  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  Eoyal  Society 
was  overweighted  in  its  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  much  biblio- 
graphic work,  and  one  result  was  the  long  interval  between  the 
issue  of  its  volumes  and  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  by  them. 
The  Council  felt  that  the  desired  result  could  only  be  achieved  by 
some  form  of  international  co-operation.  To  that  end  conferences 
were  arranged,  which  met  in  London  in  1896,  1898,  and  1900, 
between  which  a  large  amount  of  preparatory  work  was  done  in 
committees  of  specialists.  Difficulties  of  varying  degree  were 
grappled  with,  and  finally  a  scheme  was  framed,  which  received 
the  approval  of  the  delegates  ;  regional  bureaux  were  established 
having  direct  relation  with  the  central  bureau  in  London ;  in- 
structions to  these  regional  bureaux  were  issued,  and  work  was  to 
be  started  with  the  first  day  of  January,  1901. 

Seventeen  yearly  volumes  in  all  are  to  be  issued,  ranging  over 
the  extent  of  subjects  embraced  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  sub- 
scription of  as  many  pounds  sterling  will  ensure  the  delivery  of  the 
whole  of  the  seventeen  volumes  on  publication.  Besides  those 
academies  and  institutious  which  are  willing  to  subscribe  for  all, 
there  are  many  more  whose  activities  are  confined  to  a  more 
restricted  area,  and  these  are  to  be  encouraged  to  subscribe  for 
such  sections  as  may  be  desired,  while  single  sections  arc  also  at 
the  disposition  of  private  workers.  To  take  one  instance  :  Mathe- 
matics or  Astronomy  are  obviously  out  of  place  in  the  library  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  which  will  subscribe  for  six  sections,  cognate 
to  its  work. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  completed  as  to  manuscript  in 
January,  was  ready  in  May,  the  date  printed  on  its  wrapper  and 
title-page;  but  it  was  considered  advisable  to  keep  it  back  till 
another  companion  volume  should  be  ready  to  accompany  it ; 
the  remaining  subjects  are  to  follow  as  matter  is  forthcoming. 

The  volume  on  Botany  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer ; 
it  has  had  to  encounter  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  various  difficulties 
which  must  always  confront  a  new  venture,  especially  when  the 
work  is  so  far  experimental.  Another  disadvantage  experienced  in 
preparing  this  volume  was  that,  though  practically  it  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  botanic  issues  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1901,  it 
only  takes  in  a  portion  of  such  important  publishing  countries  as 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  regional  bureaux  in  those  countries  did  not  get 
their  machinery  in  working  order  till  a  somewiiat  advanced  period 
of  the  year,  consequently  the  whole  of  their  issues  could  not  be 
supplied  to  the  Central  Bureau  in  time  to  be  included,  while  certain 
other  countries  sent  nothing  within  the  limit  of  time.  This  omission 
is  to  be  made  good  in  the  second  part,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be 
put  into  the  printer's  hands  within  the  next  few  months, 
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Passing  on  to  examine  the  book  itself,  after  the  Preface,  we  find 
a  list  of  the  Regional  Bureaux,  twenty-nine  in  all,  with  their  re- 
sponsible chiefs,  and  certain  instructions  to  ensure,  as  far  as  may 
be,  uniformity  in  plan  on  the  part  of  contributors. 

The  Schedules  in  four  languages  follow.  These  show  the 
arrangement  into  subject  with  the  "Registration"  numbers,  which 
consist  of  four  figures  prefixed,  which  are  used  in  compiling  the 
slips  as  supplied  by  the  various  bureaux,  and  are  also  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  pages  to  denote  in  a  brief  form  the  subject  to  be  found 
on  the  respective  pages. 

The  alphabet  of  authors  then  follows.  In  this  portion  the  new 
issue  approximates  to  the  old  Cataloiiue  of  Scientific  Papers,  but 
each  entry  has  in  addition  the  Registration  Numbers  under  which 
the  paper  will  be  found  ranged  in  the  various  subject  headings. 
An  idea  of  the  form  may  be  obtained  by  an  example  : — 

Hill,  A  [rthur]  W  [illiam] .  The  histology  of  the  sieve-tubes 
of  Finns.  Ann.  Bot.,  Oxford,  15, 1901.  (575-611,  pi.  31-33). 
[2600    2580   6500].  719. 

The  reference  is  according  to  the  list  of  periodicals  and  serials 
consulted  and  searched,  which  are  recited  at  the  end  of  the  volume; 
the  volume  in  black  type  ;  the  year  of  publication,  and,  if  differing, 
the  year  on  the  title-page  ;  the  first  and  last  pages  given  in  paren- 
theses ;  plates,  if  any,  or  figures,  with  the  registration  numbers 
indicating  where  this  paper  will  be  found  under  subjects  enclosed 
in  square  brackets  ;  and  lastly,  the  running  number  of  the  title, 
which  permits  of  its  being  briefly  referred  to  when  dealing 
with  new  species  or  genera.  After  the  author-list  follow  the 
subject-lists  according  to  the  schedule.  The  schedule  is  itself 
divided  into  what  may  be  termed  Introductory,  Morphology, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Evolution,  Taxonomy,  and 
Geography,  /.  e.  Distribution,  the  last  in  relation  to  Plankton 
especially,  the  general  indication  of  geographic  distribution  being 
shown  by  one  or  two  letters  taken  from  the  scheme  of  Section  J, 
Geography;  thus,  Europe  is  shown  by  the  letter  d,  the  British 
Isles  being  further  difi^erentiated  by  an  added  e,  de  indicating  that 
the  paper  has  reference  to  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Such  in  short  is  the  plan  on  which  the  present  contribution  to 
the  bibliography  of  Botany  has  been  constructed.  To  many,  the 
ideal  plan  would  seem  to  give  a  list  according  to  authors,  and  then 
add  a  subject-index.  The  plan  adopted  is  more  cumbrous,  but  is 
part  of  the  price  which  has  to  be  paid  for  international  co-operation. 
As  four  modern  languages  have  to  be  the  basis  of  the  work,  it 
would  need  four  indexes,  or  a  co-operative  index,  to  deal  with  all 
the  subjects  adequately.  This  is  obviously  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  plan  adopted  is  that  which  was  framed  by  the  International 
Council,  who  are  the  directing  body  between  the  meetings  of  the 
International  Conventions,  which  are  to  be  held  at  intervals  of  five 
and  ten  years,  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  arrangements  as  may 
seem  advisable,  and  for  general  oversight  of  the  work. 

In  the  taxonomic  division  the  larger  groups  are  divided,  and 
under  each  group  the   Orders  are  given   of  the  plants.     In  the 
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lists  of  new  genera  and  species  the  arrangement  is  under  the 
group,  as,  for  instance,  Pteridophyta,  then  to  Natural  Orders,  and 
finally  to  species. 

It  will  be  understood  that  considerable  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  getting  the  various  bureaux  to  send  in  their  slips 
according  to  the  specimens  circulated.  The  first  place  must  be 
given  to  the  Japanese,  who  sent  in  tlieir  slips  ready  printed,  and 
only  needing  to  be  sorted  into  place.  Other  bureaux,  which  need 
not  be  specified,  contented  themselves  with  more  or  less  legible 
writing,  leaving  much  information  to  be  supplied  by  the  Central 
Bureau;  others,  again,  supplied  several  printed  copies  of  their 
bibliography,  only  requiring  to  be  cut  up,  pasted  on  cards,  and 
sorted.  In  addition  to  these  diversities,  there  were  various  readings 
of  the  instructions.  Thus,  as  economic  botany  was  expressly  ex- 
cluded, the  British  Regional  Bureau  did  not  send  in  slips  of  applied 
botany,  while  the  German  Regional  Bureau  took  a  much  wider 
view,  and  contributed  many  titles  of  pharmaceutical  papers.  It 
may  further  be  noted  that  all  chemical  papers,  though  dealing 
wholly  with  plants,  are  relegated  to  Section  C,  Chemistry,  and 
comparatively  few  can  be  cited  under  Section  M,  Botany.  The 
work  must  be  judged  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  not  as  an  inde- 
pendent bibliography.  Another  consideration  is,  that  the  pioneer 
part  of  the  first  year's  issue  of  a  work  on  so  large  a  scale  and  under 
such  new  conditions  must  necessarily  be  experimental,  and  there- 
fore succeeding  issues  may  be  looked  for  to  show  some  change  in 
details,  or  even  in  arrangement.  The  numbers  of  the  schedule  are 
purposely  left  with  wide  intervals  to  permit  of  interpolation,  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  unexpected  subjects  or  divisions 
will  occur  in  the  course  of  enumeration.  One  thing  should  ensure 
the  gratitude  of  workers,  and  that  is,  that  the  annual  issue  is  likely 
to  appear  within  a  reasonably  short  time  of  the  close  of  each  year, 
so  that  botanists  in  all  departments  may  look  for  prompt  information 
of  papers  and  volumes  published  in  their  respective  departments. 

B.  D.  J. 

MendeVs  Principles  of  Hcreditij.     (With  Portrait.)     By  W.  Bateson, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.     Pp.  xii,  212.     Cambridge   University  Press. 

June,  1902.     Price  4s.  net. 

English   biologists   will   be   grateful   to  Mr.  Bateson  for  his 

championship  of  Mendel  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  application 

of  exact   methods   in    the    study   of   evolution,   mainly    based  on 

experimental  observations  on  the  affinities  of  closely  allied  forms 

of  fiowcring  plants. 

Gregor  Johann  Mendel  was  born  in  1822  at  Ileinzendorf,  in 
Austrian  Silesia.  In  1843  he  entered  as  a  novice  the  "  Konigin- 
kloster,"  an  Augustinian  foundation  in  Altbriinn.  In  1847,  at 
the  age  of  twoniy-tivo,  he  was  ordained  priest.  After  a  course  of 
natural  science  at  Vienna,  he  returned  to  his  cloister,  and  became 
a  teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Briiun.  lie  was  subsequently  made 
Abbot  of  Briiun,  and  died  there  Gth  January,  1881.  The  experi- 
ments described  in  his  papers  were  carried  out  in  the  garden  of  his 
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cloister,  and  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  phenomena,  physio- 
logical and  statistical,  of  hybridization.  Alone  and  unknown,  from 
1865  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Mendel  worked  at  the  deepest  problems 
of  plant-biology, 

"  Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone," 
and,  as  Mr.  Bateson  rightly  says  in  his  spirited  attack  on  the 
illogical  exposition  and  irrelevant  criticism  of  Mendel's  views  by 
Prof.  W.  F.  Weldou,'''  had  Mendel's  work  come  into  the  hands  of 
Darwin,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  evolutionary  philoFophy  would  have  been  very  different 
from  that  which  we  have  witnessed. 

The  book  consists  of  three  parts — (1)  Mendel's  Experiments  in 
Plant-Hybridization  ;  (2)  Mendel's  Experiments  with  Hietacinm, 
a  short  paper  of  seven  pages;  and  (3)  a  Defence  of  Mendel's 
Principles  of  Heredity,  about  half  the  book.  These  sections  are 
preceded  by  an  introduction  of  thirty-nine  pages  on  the  Problems 
of  Heredity  and  their  Solution,  which  has  previously  appeared  in 
a  shorter  form. I  Mendel's  two  papers  are  translated  verbatim  from 
the  somewhat  inaccessible  German  original. |  To  the  subject  of 
plant-hybridization  many  careful  observers,  such  as  Kolreuter, 
Gartner,  Dean  Herbert,  Lecoq,  and  Wichura,  have  devoted  a  part 
of  their  lives  with  inexhaustible  perseverance.  ^Vichura's  profound 
investigations  into  the  hybrids  of  the  willow  mark  an  important 
stage  in  the  recent  history  of  phytology.  The  true  spirit  of 
philosophic  inquiry  pervaded  all  the  investigations  which  Mendel 
undertook.  He  made  his  experiments  with  laborious  and  scrupulous 
care,  and  applied  a  relentless  logic  to  the  statistical  record  of  his 
facts.  He  neither  theorized  on  the  observations  of  others,  nor 
attempted  to  deduce  general  conclusions  from  an  imperfect  record, 
but  co-ordinated  his  data  without  bias  and  without  preconceived 
ideas. 

In  the  matter  of  hybridization  in  Eieracinm,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Fries,  Lindeberg,  and  Elfstraud  in  Scandinavia,  the  veteran 
Norrlin  in  Finland,  and  recent  workers  in  the  genus  in  this  country, 
have  been  so  dead  against  the  hybrid- theory.  Fries  would  have 
none  of  it;  Mr.  E.  S.  Marshall  looks  askance  at  it;  others  ignore 
it.  Mendel  points  out  that  in  Pisuiii  the  hybrids,  obtained  from 
the  immediate  crossing  of  two  forms,  have  in  all  cases  the  same 
type,  but  their  posterity,  on  the  contrary,  are  variable,  and  follow  a 
definite  law  in  tlieir  variations.  In  Hieracium,  according  to  Mendel's 
experiments,  the  exactly  opposite  phenomenon  seems  to  be  exhibited. 
Now,  according  to  Wichura,  the  hybrids  of  Salix  reproduce  them- 
selves like  pure  species.  In  Hieraciuni,  may  we  not  tdke  it  we 
have  a  similar  case  ?  And  may  we  not  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  polymorphism  of  both  the  genera  Salix  and  Hieracium  is 
connected  with  the  special  condition  of  their  hybrids,  as  opposed 
to  the  condition  of  those  of  Pistim?    Though  even-minded  biologists 

*  Biometrika,  i.  pt.  2  (Feb.  1902). 

t  Journ.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc,  1900. 

J  Verh.  Naturf.  Ver,  in  Briinn,  abhandl.  iv.  (1865)  et  seqq. 
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may  not  be  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Batesou  in  his  assertion 
that  "  soon  every  science  that  deals  with  anhnals  and  plants  will 
be  teeming  with  discovery,  made  possible  by  Mendel's  work," 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  erstwhile  author  of 
Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation  is  justified  in  his  re-discovery 
of  the  Abbot  of  Briinn,  and  in  setting  forth  his  claims  to  a  place  in 
the  scientific  roll  as  a  patient  investigator  and  a  practical  exponent 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Variation  and  Heredity. 

Frederic  N.  Williams. 

Hand-list  of  Herbaceous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Keu\  Second  edition.  8vo,  pp.  Ix,  1235.  Price  Is.  9d. 
Sold  at  the  Gardens. 

The  title  "Hand-list"  seems  singularly  inappropriate  to  a 
volume  which,  weighing  two  pounds  two  ounces,  occupies  2470 
pages  and  is  of  about  the  thickness  of  an  average  brick.  It  is 
printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  this  extravagance  is  aug- 
mented by  the  broad  margins  and  widely  spaced  lines,  there  being 
less  matter  on  a  page  than  in  any  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Tiie  book  might  quite  easily  be  reduced  to  one-sixth  of 
its  bulk  without  any  diminution  of  the  information  it  contains,  and 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  users.  We  confess  we  do  not  know 
who  these  may  be,  but  we  learn  from  the  preface  that  the  previous 
issue  "  met  with  a  ready  sale,"  so  that  there  must  be  a  demand 
somewhere  for  a  work  of  the  kind.  The  former,  however,  was  at 
least  easily  portable,  whereas  the  present  is  ill  adapted  either  by 
weight  or  shape  for  the  human  pocket. 

Certain  details  have  been  added  to  this  edition.  Among  these 
is  the  addition  of  English  names,  "  where  these  exist."  We  quoted 
on  p.  304  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  reviewer  as  to  the  uselessness 
of  this  addition ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  so  extraordinary 
an  "  English"  nomenclature  as  that  which  is  given.  For  example, 
the  whole  genus  Rammculus  is  called  "  Buttercup;  Crowfoot ;  "  but 
the  former  name,  which  is  definitely  associated  in  English  with 
three  species — IL  hulhoms,  II.  acris,  R.  repens — is  not  assigned  to 
any  one  of  these;  the  first  is  called  "St.  Anthony's  Turnip" — a 
name  found  indeed  in  Dr.  Prior's  volume,  but  absolutely  unknown, 
either  now  or  in  the  past,  as  in  actual  use;  the  other  two  have 
respectively  the  book-names  "  Upriglit  Crowfoot  "  and  "Creeping 
Crowfoot."  Trifolium  medium,  which  does  not  grow  in  meadows, 
is  "  Meadow  Clover,"  T.  pratense  (which  does)  being  "  Common 
Clover";  tiie  whole  genus  Trillium  is  "  Three-leaved  Nightshade  "  ; 
Veronica  officinalis  bears  the  Welsh  name  "Fluellen";  the  genus 
Erysimum  is  "Perennial  Wallflower";  the  genus  Melittis  is 
"Bastard  Balm,"  while  the  only  species  it  contains  is  "Honey 
Balm;"  I'arociwlus  communis  is  "  Bhie-ilowered  Shamrock"  (!) ; 
Lepidium  Draba  is  "  Whitlow  Cress " ;  Scrophularia  nodosa  is 
"  Great  Pilewort,"  a  name  found  indeed  in  Parkinson's  Thrairum 
and  thence  in  the  Dictionary  of  h'niiUsh  I'lant-namrs,  but  otherwise 
unknown  either  in  books  or  in  common  use;    and  so  we  might 
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continue.  On  the  other  hand,  for  such  plants  as  Chrysanthewum 
segetum  and  Senecio  Jacohaa  no  English  names  are  given.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  Kew  should  encourage  the  absurd  persons  who 
suppose  that  every  plant  possesses  an  "  English  name,"  but  it  is 
far  worse  that  the  names  supplied  should  be  of  the  kind  of  which 
we  have  given  examples. 

We  learn  witli  regret  and  surprise  that  "  no  special  provision 
will  for  the  present  be  made  for  the  wants  of  elementary  students," 
as  "  the  site  of  the  '  Students'  Garden  '  was  required  for  the  new 
wing  of  the  Herbarium."  This  garden,  although  the  naming  of 
the  plants  contained  in  it  at  times  left  something  to  desire,  was 
one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  Kew,  and  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  find  space  for  it  in  the  extensive  grounds.  Perhaps 
now  that  the  Gardens  have  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  this  and  other  developments  in  a  practical  direction 
may  be  set  on  foot.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  absence  of  any  popular  guide  to  Kew  Gardens  deprives  them 
almost  entirely  of  their  instructional  value,  so  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned.  It  is  remarkable,  considering  the  importance 
which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  increase  of  educational 
facilities,  that  such  a  Guide,  which  existed  throughout  the  direc- 
torates of  the  Hookers  and  extended  to  thirty  editions,  should  for 
so  many  years  have  been  allowed  to  lapse.  The  last  edition,  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Daniel  Oliver,  with  admirable  illustrations  by  W.  H. 
Fitch,  contained  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  infor- 
mation, and  was  useful  even  apart  from  the  Gardens  to  which  it 
was  primarily  intended  as  a  guide.  But  we  fail  to  conjecture  how 
the  public  are  to  benefit  by  the  arid  and  bulky  "  hand-lists  "  which 
have  taken  its  place. 

A    MONOGKAPH    OF    GeaSTER. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Lloyd  has  issued  a  monograph  dealing  with  American 
species  of  the  Geastrae,  under  which  he  includes  Geaster  and  the 
subgenus  Myriostoma,  a  form  with  several  orifices  of  the  peridium 
and  with  several  pedicels  supporting  the  fruiting  body.  Lloyd  has 
followed  Desveaux  and  Corda  in  giving  it  generic  rank.  There  is 
only  one  species,  M.  coHformis,  which  has  a  very  wide  distribution. 
In  our  own  country  it  was  collected  in  Norfolk. 

There  are  twenty- two  species  of  Geaster  recorded  in  the  mono- 
graph ;  those  exclusively  American  are  G.  Morganii  Lloyd,  that  had 
previously  been  referred  by  Morgan  to  G.  striatus ;  G.  delicatus, 
first  described  by  Morgan  from  Nebraska;  and  G.  radicans  Rav., 
from  the  Southern  States. 

Lloyd's  new  species,  G.  Smithii,  is  the  plant  that  was  described 
and  figured  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,''-  and 
placed  by  him  under  G.  striatus  DC.  Morgan  subsequently  found 
the  same  plant  in  America,  and  determined  it  to  be  G.  umbili- 
catus  Fr.     Lloyd  finds  reason  to  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of 

*  Gard.  Chron.  1873,  p.  4G9,  fig.  88. 
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both  of  these  fungologists,  and  considers  the  plant  specifically 
distinct. 

(t.  velutinus  comes  under  the  group  with  sessile  peridium  and 
smooth  orifice.  In  its  immature  condition  it  was  named  Cyclo- 
derma  Ohicnsis  by  Cooke,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  Morgan. 
Later,  Morgan  found  the  plant  again,  and  described  it  as  a  new 
species,  G.  velutinus.  Lloyd  chooses  to  retain  the  latter  name, 
as  the  species  Ohiensis  was  based  on  a  mistake.  He  takes  every 
occasion  to  insist  on  the  futility  of  publishing  authorities,  as  being 
an  unnecessary  pandering  to  the  vanity  of  species-makers.  He 
assumes  that  his  description  and  determinations  are  absolutely 
final,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  student  to  enquire  further. 

With  the  exception  of  G.  Bcrkeleiji  Mass.,  and  G.  Michelianus 
W.  Gr.  Sm.,  the  British  species  have  all  been  found  in  America. 
The  specimens  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  photographs. 

A.  L.  S. 
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— F.  Cavara,  '  Conoscenza  del  nucleolo.' 

Bull.  Torre,/  Bot.  Club  (25  July).  —  J.  C.  Torrey,  '  Cytological 
changes  accompanying  secretion  of  diastase'  (1  pi.). —  H.  J. 
Banker,  '  Historical  review  of  genera  of  l{i/dnacea\'  —  C.  L.  Shear, 
'  Mycological  Notes.'— E.  J.  Burand,  '  N.  American  Discomycetcs  ' 
(cont.).  —  F.  Lamson  Scribner  &  E.  D.  Merrill,  'New  and  note- 
worthy N.  American  Grasses.'  —  A.  Eastwood,  '  New  Nemophilas ' 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  numbers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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(1  pi.).  —  E.  G.  Brittou,  Trichomanes  radicans.  —  E.  W.  Berry, 
Liriodendron  Celahowskii. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  (16  Aug.). — Kalanchoe  Kirkii  N.  E.  Br.,  sp.  n. 

New  Ph\jtolo(jist  (24  July).  —  P.  W.  Oliver,  '  Gymnospermous 
seeds.'  —  V.  H.  Blackmau,  '  Coccosplieres  and  coccoliths.'  —  G. 
Wigglesworth,  '  Khizome  of  Matonia.'  —  F.  F.  Blackmau  &  A.  G. 
Tausley,  '  Classification  of  Green  Algae  '  (cont.). 

yuoro  Ginrn.  Bot.  Ital.  (July;  received  18  Aug.).  —  G.  Albo, 
'  Significato  fisiologico  degli  alcaloidi  vegetali.'  —  P.  Reverdin, 
'  I  peli  delle  Borraginacee.'  —  S.  Somuiier,  '  Flora  dell'  Arcipelago 
Toscano.' — C.  Zanfragnini,  '  Flora  liclienologica  dell'  Emilia.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (Aug.). — L.  Graf  von  Sarnthein,  'J.  von 
Schmidt- Wellenburg  und  dessen  mykologische  Thatigkeit.'  — 
E.  F.  v.  Benz,  '  Hieracien-funde  in  den  osterreicliischeu  Alpen  ' 
(concl.). — R.  Hackel,  'Neue  Graser.' — J.  Freyn,  'Plantfe  Karoanse' 
(cont.). 

Rhodora  (18  July).  —  R.  E.  D.  Merrill,  '  Notes  on  N.  American 
Grasses.'  —  M.  L.  Pernald,  Empetrnm  riibrum  in  New  England. — 
(Aug.).  M.  L.  Fernald,  '  Tmaxacum  palmtre  in  America.'  —  G.  E. 
Davenport,  '  New  England  Ferns.' 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dc. 

The  Journal  of  the  Colleije  of  Science  of  the  Imperial  University, 
Tokyo  (vol.  xvi.  part  2,  19U2),  contains  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Japanese  CoralliiuE.  The  author,  K.  Yendo,  has 
collected  specimens  of  Corallinacecc  along  the  coast  of  northern  and 
middle  Japan.  The  Mdohesim  he  sent  to  Mr.  Foshe  for  identification, 
and,  having  worked  out  the  Corallincp,  himself,  he  publishes  the 
results  in  this  paper.  In  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  ex- 
amination Mr.  Yendo  used  either  Perenyi's  fluid,  or,  where  more 
delicate  treatment  was  required,  acetic-.sublimate  or  Flemming's 
fluid.  For  staining,  Bohmer's  hematoxylin  was  used  for  twenty  to 
forty  minutes,  and  then  fachsin  (03  gr.  in  100  cc.  50  per  cent, 
alcohol)  for  one  hour.  The  method  of  decalcifying,  fixing,  and 
staining  at  the  same  time  with  Schneider's  aceto-carmiu,  and  after- 
wards of  staining  with  Bohmer's  htematoxylin,  was  also  employed. 
Thirty-two  species  are  recorded,  of  which  twenty  are  new.  There 
are  eight  species  of  Amphiroa,  three  of  C/ieilosporain,  and  nine  of 
Corallina.  Two  of  these  new  species  possess  a  variety  each,  and 
two  new  varieties  are  added  to  already  existing  species.  A  new 
definition  of  Corallina  ad/uerens  Kiitz.  is  given,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish from  it  the  author's  new  species  C.  decussato-dichotoma, 
which  is  considered  by  him  worthy  of  specific  rank  on  account 
of  certain  stable  characters,  notwithstanding  its  resemblance  to 
C.  adIitBrens.  The  locality  where  each  species  was  found  is  stated. 
A  list  of  the  literature  referred  to  in  the  paper  and  an  index 
follow  the  systematic  treatment.  There  are  seven  large  plates, 
showing  both  habit  and  structure  of  the  plants  described.     Four 
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of  them  contain  excellent  reproductions  of  life-size  photographs  of 
the  specimens,  and  these,  together  with  the  text,  should  he  a  great 
assistance  in  naming  Japanese  CuralUncB. — E.  S.  G. 

The  recently  issued  part  (published  in  July)  of  TJie  Essex 
Naturalist  contains  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Coming  of  Age 
of  the  Essex  Field  Club,"  by  Prof.  Meldola,  in  which  the  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  work  of  the  Club  since  its  establishment  is 
passed  under  review.  Mr.  Massee  records  A(/a)icus  citrinas,  new  to 
Britain,  from  Epping  Forest;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  publishes  some 
corrigenda  to  his  lllastratiuns  of  British  Funi/i,  which  we  propose  to 
reprint,  should  space  allow  ;  Mr.  C.  G.  Brittou  has  a  paper  on 
Orchis  maculata  subspecies  cricetorum,  which  appears  to  be  the 
common  form  in  Epping  Forest.  He  reprints  Mr.  E.  F.  Linton's 
description  of  this  form  (which  was  quoted  in  this  Journal  for  1890, 
p.  362),  and  adds  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  characters 
ascribed  to  0.  ericetorum,  some  are  of  questionable  value.  Thus, 
some  of  the  Epping  Forest  plants  possess  a  pleasant  odour  ;  the 
bracts  and  stems  are  more  frequently  green  than  purplish,  and 
though  some  plants  show  the  lip  with  the  outer  line  of  purple 
markings  complete,  these  are  in  the  minority.  The  characters 
which  to  me  seem  most  helpful  in  determining  0.  ericetorum.,  are 
the  narrow  leaves,  small  spike  of  pale  flowers,  mid-lobe  of  lip 
smaller  than  the  lateral,  general  slender  habit,  and  its  heathland 
habitat.  Typical  0.  maculata,  whilst  it  may  be  present  in  the 
Forest,  I  have  not  encountered,  and,  on  the  open  heathy  parts, 
0.  ericetorum.  seems  to  be  the  only  form  present." 

An  instructive  paper  on  the  geographical  distribution  and 
natural  grouping  of  the  species  of  the  genus  llryum.  which  occur 
in  Bohemia  is  published  by  J.  Podiicra  in  the  Beihc/te znm  liotaniscluii 
Centralblatt,  xii.  1902,  pp.  1-33.  The  two  subgenera  Cladodium.  and 
Eubnjum.  are  respectively  northern  and  southern  in  their  main  dis- 
tribution. Cladodium  reaches  its  greatest  variability  in  the  Baltic 
region,  and  Kubri/um  in  the  Mediterranean  regiun.  Of  some  fifty 
species  of  Cladodium  recorded  fur  Europe,  thirty-eight  are  ex- 
clusively northern,  and  nine  are  confined  to  the  Alps.  There  are 
but  five  that  occur  in  Bohemia,  and  they  are  well-characterized 
plants.  Euhnjum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  richly  represented  in 
Bohemia,  and  shows  great  variability.  Some  six  dozen  species 
have  been  recorded  for  Europe.  Twenty  of  these  have  no  special 
distributional  limits.  Twelve — one-sixth  of  the  total — are  purely 
boreal,  whereas  thirty-six  attain  their  highest  development  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  author  oilers  some  critical  remarks 
upon  the  groups  into  which  the  species  range  themselves  by  their 
natural  alllnities,  marslials  them  in  a  synoptical  table,  adds  an 
artificial  key,  and  then  deals  with  them  species  l)y  species,  discussing 
their  variability  and  their  distribution  in  Bohemia.  The  paper 
should  prove  interesting  to  bryologists  in  our  own  islands. — A.  G. 

Prof,  N.  C.  KiNnuEna  begins  a  monograph  of  the  genus  'I'ham- 
nium  in  the  current  number  of  lleduiijia  (xli.  4,  pp.  2U3-221),  Ho 
enlarges  the  genus  immensely,  and  merges  into  it  the  whole  of 
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Porotrichwn  and  numerous  species  from  various  other  genera.  In 
all,  he  includes  ninety-six  species,  and  treats  of  twenty  of  these  in 
the  present  contribution.  Many  previous  species  he  suppresses  as 
mere  synonyms.  In  an  introduction  he  gives  the  history  of  the 
genus,  and  tabulates  the  characteristics  which  he  finds  to  be,  or  not 
to  be,  trustwortliy  for  the  discrimination  of  the  species,  and  supplies 
a  bibliography.  He  employs  four  subgenera — En-'Lliamnium,  Puro- 
trichuui,  Caniptolepis,  and  Lemboplnjllum — and  divides  the  first  three 
of  these  into  Leiophylla  and  Trachyplnjlla,  and  then  by  subsequent 
subdivisions  reduces  the  groups  of  species  to  conveniently  small 
dimensions.  Our  two  British  species  T.  alopecaroides  and  T.  an- 
(justi folium,  the  former  common  to  three  continents,  and  the  latter 
very  rare  and  confined  to  Derbyshire,  appear  on  pp.  214  and  221 
respectively. — A.  Q, 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Prof.  Percival's  excellent  manual  of 
Agricultural  Botany  (Duckworth  &  Co. ;  price  7s.  Gd.),  which  was 
noticed  in  this  Journal  for  1900,  p.  895,  has  reached  a  second 
edition.  The  fact  that  a  new  edition  has  so  soon  been  called  for  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  supplied  a  want ;  the  present  issue  "  has 
been  emended  and  revised  throughout  in  accordance  with  recent 
work." 

TfiE  recent  part  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Wood's  Natal  Plants  finishes  the 
third  volume,  to  which  an  index  and  preliminaries  are  supplied  ; 
the  second  volume  will  shortly  be  completed.  The  plates  in  this 
instalment  show  an  advance  on  those  of  previous  issues,  but  we 
could  wish  that  the  species  selected  for  figuring  were  of  greater 
botanical  interest,  although  doubtless  Mr.  Wood  has  reason  for  his 
choice.  The  literary  portion  might  be  improved,  and  some  of  the 
notes — e.  <j.  that  on  the  nomenclature  of  Coccinia  (misspelt  Coccinea) 
— might  have  been  omitted  without  detriment  to  the  value  of  the 
work. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Aug.  16  contains  the  presidential 
address  on  the  botany  and  botanists  of  Scotland,  delivered  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Druce  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference  held  at  Dundee  on  Aug.  12. 

A  MONOGRAPH  of  the  genus  (Enothera  (or  "Onothera,"  as  the 
author  prefers  to  call  it)  has  been  published  at  Le  Mans  by  the 
Abbe  H.  Leveille,  with  the  collaboration  in  the  anatomical  portion 
of  M.  Ch.  Guffroy.  It  is  illustrated  with  not  very  satisfactory  re- 
productions of  pliotographs,  as  well  as  by  anatomical  details,  and 
seems  a  careful  piece  of  work,  though  somewhat  dear  at  100  francs. 

We  have  received  Part  i.,  containing  the  Pteridophyta,  Gymno- 
sperms,  and  Monocotyledons,  of  the  Flora  Arctica,  edited  by  Dr. 
C.  H.  Ostenfeld,  and  published  by  the  Carlsberg  Fund  at  Copen- 
hagen.    We  hope  to  notice  it  in  an  early  issue. 

The  Report  of  the  Distributor  for  1901  (Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall) 
of  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  was  issued  on  Aug.  2. 

The  control  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Office  of  Works  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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EPHEMERUM     STELLATUM    IN     BRITAIN. 

By  W.  E.  Nicholson. 

(Plate  442.) 

The  sandy  clay  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crowborough,  in 
the  north  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  is  particularly  rich  in  Ephemera, 
and  I  have  already  gathered  there  E.  serratum  Hpe.  in  abundance 
with  the  var.  awjmtij'olia  Bry.  Eur.,  E.  sessile  Eab.  and  the  var. 
brevifoliuin  Schp.,  and    Nanomitiiam  {Ephemerum)   tenerum  Lindb. 
While  searching  for  the  above,  last  autumn,  I  came  upon  another 
form  of  these  interesting  little  plants,    which   puzzled   me   con- 
siderably.    It  was  growing  in  scattered  plants  on  damp  soil  by 
the  margin  of  a  path  on  the  outskirts  of  a  plantation,  and  it  is  so 
minute  and  inconspicuous  that,  had  I  not  accidentally  caught  sight 
of  one  of  its  orange-red  capsules  when  looking  for  other  mosses,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  escaped  me  altogether.     The  general  aspect 
of  the  plant  from  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  leaves  suggested 
E.  sessile  var.  brerifoliuut,  but  examination  with  a  lens  showed  that 
the  leaves  were  quite  nerveless.     On  my  return  home  I  found  that 
I  had  in  my  herbarium  a  few  stems  of  the  same  moss  from  Bedg- 
bury  Woods,    Kent,    mounted  in   a    micro-slide    with    a   form    of 
E.  serration,  with  which  it  was  growing,  without  exhibiting  any 
tendency  to  pass  into  that  species.     When  I  looked  into  the  books 
at  my  disposal,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  apparent  resemblance  of 
my  plant  to  E.  stellatum  Philib.,  as  described  by  Boulay  [Museinees 
de  la  France,  p.  577),  and  Mr.  Dixon,  to  whom  I  sent  specimens, 
was  inclined  to  share  this  view.     The  difficulty  was  to  procure 
authentic  specimens  of  E.  stellatum  for  comparison,  and  here  Mons. 
T.  Husnot  very  kindly  came  to  the  rescue  by  sending  me  a  few 
stems  of  the  original  plant.     These   stems  were  not  quite  fully 
developed,  and  were  without  capsules,   but  they  agreed  entirely 
with  the  smaller  barren  stems  of  the  Crowborough  plant.     I  also 
sent  Mons.  Husnot  some  specimens  of  the   Crowborough   plant, 
which  he  was  good  enough  to  examine  and  compare  with    the 
original  material.     His  report  was  that  my  plant  differed  but  little 
from  y*,'.  stellatum,  except  possibly  in  the  less  stellate  leaves  and  the 
calyptra,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  cucullate  instead  of  cam- 
panulate,  as  in  the  late  Prof.  Philibert's  plant.     I  have  found, 
however,  that  in  the  smaller  barren  stems  of  the  Crowborough 
plant  the  leaves  are  quite  as  stellate  in  arrangement  as  in  the 
stems  which   Mons.   Husnot  sent  me ;    and,   with  regard  to  the 
calyptra,  that  when  uninjured  it  is  campanulate,  and  the  cucullate 
ai)pearance  noticed  by  Mons.  Husnot  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  mounted  stems  which  I  had  sent  him  had  been  subjected 
to  considerable  pressure,  which  had  split  the  calyptra  on  one  side, 
giving  it  a  cucullate  appearance. 

The  following  diagnosis  is  practically  a  translation  of  the  original 
one  given  by  the  late  Prof.  Philibert  in  La  Uevue  Bnjitloijique  for 
1879,  p.  63  :— 
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Prothallium  branched,  produciug  small  simple  and  isolated 
plants ;  stem  very  short,  furnished  with  abont  twenty  leaves, 
which  diverge  in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  thus  give  the  species  a 
pecaUar  appearance.  The  leaves  are  stiff,  flat,  and  straight,  and 
are  thereby  distinguished  very  clearly  from  those  of  E.  serratnm, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  are  concave  and  incurved,  so  as  to  envelope 
the  capsule.  They  are  nerveless,  entire  or  with  only  very  small, 
scarcely  visible  teeth  ;  while  the  leaves  of  F.  serratum  are  serrate 
throughout,  and,  especially  in  the  upper  part,  with  large  and  very 
prominent  teeth.  The  base  of  the  leaves  has  an  oval  or  rounded 
swelling,  which  is  convex  on  both  surfaces,  and  the  swollen  cells  of 
which  are  filled  with  large  opaque  granules.  This  base  is  quickly 
contracted  into  a  narrow  elongate  limb,  which  is  regularly  acuminate. 
In  the  swollen  base  the  cells  are  very  large,  hexagonal,  almost  as 
broad  as  they  are  long ;  they  become  more  elongate  in  the  limb— 
from  four  to  seven  times  as  long  as  they  are  broad.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  terminate  distinct  stems.  The  oval,  orange,  apiculate 
capsule  is  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  E.  fierraUcw,  but  of  the  same 
colour  and  general  appearance.  The  calyptra  is  relatively  larger, 
covering  two-thirds  of  the  capsule.  Vaginula  oval ;  seta  distinct. 
Spores  round,  yellowish,  smooth,  up  to  -OiS  mm.  in  diameter,  not 
much  more  than  half  that  of  the  spores  of  E.  serratum. 

Hab.  Damp  clayey  earth  of  roads  by  the  side  of  woods,  Bru- 
ailles,  Saone-et-Loire,  France  (Philibert).  By  the  sides  of  roadways 
on  a  damp  sandy  clay  soil  in  the  Warren,  Crowborough,  Sussex, 
and  Bedgbury  Park  Woods,  Kent  (W.  E.  N.j. 

Although  related  to  E.  serratum,  the  present  species,  which  is 
perhaps  the  smallest  of  all  British  mosses,  is  distinguished  from 
that  species  by  its  minute  size,  the  peculiar  stellate  arrangement  of 
the  more  numerous  leaves  (which  is  very  marked  in  the  smaller 
barren  stems,  though  less  so  in  the  larger  fertile  plants),  the  shorter 
upper  areolation,  and  especially  by  the  very  peculiar  form  and 
areolation  of  the  leaf-base.  The  upper  cells  of  the  leaves  are 
generally  very  markedly  shorter  than  those  of  E.  serratum,  and 
only  very  rarely  towards  the  middle  of  the  leaf  would  the  cells  be 
seven  times  as  long  as  broad,  which  is  the  extreme  measurement 
given  by  Prof.  Philibert.  The  larger  calyptra,  much  smaller  smooth 
spores,  and  the  longer  more  distinct  seta  also  form  useful  characters 
in  distinguishing  it.  In  speaking  of  the  male  and  female  flowers  as 
terminating  distinct  stems,  it  would  seem  that  Prof.  Philibert  was 
distinguishing  the  present  plant  from  the  synoicous  Ephemerum 
longifolium  Phib.  {Nanoutitrium,  tenerum  Ldb.),  which  he  discusses 
in  the  same  article.  I  have  found  the  male  flowers  on  a  small  short 
stem  near  the  base  of  the  female  flower,  as  in  E.  serratum. 


Explanation  of  Plate  442. 

Ephemerum  stcllatum  Philibert. — Fig.  1.  ^Vhole  plant  (Crowborough),  x  30. 
2.  Leaf  of  same,  x  'SO.  3.  Areolation  of  leaf-apex  of  same,  x  300.  4.  Leaf  of 
the  Bruailles  plant,  x  30.  5.  Areolation  of  the  leaf-apex  of  same,  x  300. 
6.  Areolation  of  the  leaf-base  (Crowborough) ,  x  300.  7.  Calyptra  of  same, 
X  30.  8.  Capsule  of  same.  9.  Capsule  burst  and  emitting  spores  (Bedgbury), 
X  3u.  10.  Spores  of  the  same,  X  300.  11.  Spore  of  A'. . serratum  (Crowborough), 
X  300. 
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The  plants  described  or  referred  to  in  the  following  pages  form 
part  of  a  collection  made  during  the  last  few  mouths  in  British 
East  Africa,  and  distributed  at  the  National  Herbarium.  Some  of 
the  localities  are  near  the  coast ;  others,  such  as  Kibwezi,  further 
inland,  and  on  or  near  the  new  railroad,  of  which  Mr.  Kilssner 
would  seem  to  have  taken  full  advantage.  There  are  a  fair  number 
of  novelties  in  the  collection,  perhaps  more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, considering  how  many  zealous  people  have  already  botanized 
in  that  part  of  Africa. 

No  attempt  at  a  full  catalogue  is  here  made,  a  place  having  been 
found  in  it  only  for  such  things  as  seemed  wortliy  on  account  of 
rareness  or  novelty.  It  is  hoped  to  print  other  notices  of  the  col- 
lection as  the  various  parts  of  it  are  worked  out. 

composit/e. 
By  Spencer  Moore,  F.L.S. 

Gutenbergia  pembensis,  sp.  nov.  Eamulis  gracilibus  appresse 
pubescentibus  dein  glabris,  foliis  caulinis  parvis  sessilibus  lanceo- 
lato-oblongis  obtuse  acutis  basi  cordatis  amplexicaulibus  integris  vel 
summum  leviter  undulatis  supra  scabriusculis  in  sicco  fuscis  sul)tus 
appresse  albo-sericeo-tomeutosis,  cymis  laxis  paucicapitulatis  folia 
multoties  excedentibus,  pedicellis  sfepissime  capitula  magnopere 
superantibus  gracilibus  pubescentibus,  capitulis  parvis  pluriiloscu- 
losis,  involucri  4-seriati  pubescentis  phyllis  extimis  lineari-lanceo- 
latis  reliquis  lanceolatis  omnibus  longiuscule  necnon  rigidiuscule 
acumiuatis  interioribus  marginibus  breviter  albo-  vel  dilutissime 
puniceo-membranaceis,  aciiajniis  minimis  cylindrico-pentagonis  pu- 
bescentibus 5-costatis. 

Hab.     Pcmba  Eiver.     No.  8G0. 

Folia  radicalia  ignota  ;  caulina  1-0-2-0  cm.  long.,  0'5-0*7  cm. 
lat.,  liorum  nervi  supra  impress!  subtus  eminentes.  Cym;i!  circa 
•i-0-7'0  cm.  long.,  et  totidcm  lat.,  pubescentes.  Pedicelli  TO- 
4-5  cm.  long.  Capitula  0-8  cm.  diain.  Involucri  phylla  extima 
0-3  cm.,  interiora  0-5  cm.  long.  :  li;ec  circa  O-IS  cm.  lat.,  margini- 
bus microscopice  serrulatis.  Corollre  pubcruhu  in  toto  0-G  cm.  long. 
tubus  deorsum  attenuatus  sursum  gradatim  dilatatus  ;  lobi  lineari- 
lanccolati,  acuti,  0-22  cm.  long.  Acha;nia  vix  0-15  cm.  long., 
0-1  cm.  diam.,  fusca. 

The  five  ribs  on  the  achcuo  are  so  strongly  pronounced  as  to 
make  the  achenc  pentagonal. 

Known  Ijy  the  small  amplexicaul  leaves,  the  small  heads,  acu- 
minate involucral  leaves,  and  small  pentagonal  5  costatc  hairy 
achcnes. 

EfJanijea  biar/ii/ralyx  S.  Moore.     Makindo  Eiver.     No.  591. 

K.  caii/rui'i  S.  Moore.     Kin.     No.  GGG. 

Verniinia  z<(n:ihiirnisis  Less.     Scliimba  l\It.     Nos.  1G3,  202. 

V.  paucijinra  Less.     Makindo  Eiver,  ;}iiOO  ft.     No.  549. 

2  u  2 
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V.  sencf/alensis  Less.  vav.  acuminata,  var.  nov.  luvolucri  pliylla 
intermedia  louge  acuminata  iutima  stepius  acuta.  Schimba  Mt. 
No.  201. 

Vernonia  (§  Stengelia)  Kaessneri,  sp.  nov.  Caule  folioso 
valido  subtereti  in  longitudinem  striate  velutino  dein  glabrescente, 
foliis  petiolatis  anguste  ellipticis  utrobique  acutis  impariter  sub- 
grosse  serrato-dentatis  supra  puberulis  subtus  dense  griseo-tomen- 
tosis,  capitulis  mediocribus  multi  flosculosis  in  paniculas  corymbosas 
latas  ac  densas  bracteatas  terminales  necnon  folia  bene  excedentes 
digestis,  pedunculis  compressiusculis  velutinis,  bracteis  parvis 
linearibus  juxta  capitulas  brevipedicellatas  insertis  vel  in  invo- 
lucrum  transeuntibus,  involucri  4-serialis  puberuli  phyllis  extimis 
comparate  parvis  lineari-lauceolatis  acutis  phyllis  intermediis 
lanceolato-oblongis  intirais  quam  hrec  longioribus  lanceolatis  et 
una  cum  bis  appendice  brevi  pallide  brunnea  vel  virescente  acuta 
obtusave  coronatis,  flosculis  involucrum  bene  superantibus,  corollffi 
tube  elongate  angustissimo  sursum  sensim  dilatato,  ach^niis 
abbreviatis  subcylindricis  pluristriatis  basi  callosis  minutissime 
glanduloso-pubescentibus,  pappi  straminei  setis  pluriseriatis  ex- 
timis abbreviatis  intimis  achfenia  multo  excedentibus  scabriusculis. 

Hab.     Simba  River.     No.  635. 

Foliorum  lamina  5'0-8"0  cm.  long.,  2*5-3'5  cm.  lat. ;  petioli 
circa  I'O  cm.  long.,  tomentosi.  Pedunculi  usque  ad  lO'O  cm.,  pedi- 
celli  plerumque  O'4-l-O  cm.  long.,  hi  griseo-tomentosi.  Bracteae 
circa  0*3  cm.  long.  Capitula  1-0  cm.  long,  et  diam.  Involucri 
phylla  extima  0-2-0-3  cm.,  intermedia  0-5-0-7  cm.,  intima  0-8- 
0-9  cm.  long.,  pallide  straminea.  Corollfe  tubus  1-0  cm.  long., 
juxta  medium  glaiidulis  minutis  onustus  ;  limbi  lobo  modo  0'15  cm. 
long.     Achffiuia  0-2  cm.  et  pappus  0-8  cm.  long. 

To  be  inserted  next  V.  masaien^is  S.  Moore,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  thickly  tomentose  under  side  of  its  leaves,  much  broader  and 
longer-stalked  panicles  of  heads,  the  compressed  peduncles,  some- 
what different  involucral  leaves,  long  corollas,  glandular  achenes,  &c. 

SpJucraiithiis  Kirkii  Oliv.  &  Hieru.     Near  Mariakani.     No.  450. 

Bh'pharispeniium  zamjueharicum  Oliv.  &  Hiern.  Kibwezi.  No.  698. 

Blepharispermum  minus,  sp.  nov.  Caule  gracili  angulato 
striato  cinereo  glabro,  foliis  parvis  precipue  ad  basin  ramulorum 
brevium  capituligerorum  e  pulviuo  espinoso  ortorum  congestis 
obcordatis  vel  obovatis  et  tunc  obtusissimis  deorsum  gradatim 
attenuatis  brevipetiolatis  puberulis  cbartaceis,  capitulorum  glom- 
erulis  solitariis  sphasroideis,  capitulis  heterogamis  4-flosculosis 
flosculis  exterioribus  femineis  interioribus  hermaphroditia  veri- 
similiter  sterilibus,  involucri  phyllis  3  oblougis  obovato-oblongisve 
acutis  vel  obtusis  vel  etiam  obtusissimis  sursum  puberulis  concavis 
carinatis,  receptaculo  communi  abbreviate  subhemisphrerico,  re- 
ceptaculi  partialis  brevissimi  paleis  quam  involucri  phylla  longi- 
oribus et  angustioribus,  flosculorum  hermaph.  corollis  campanulato- 
tubulosis  5-lobisflosculorum  fern,  anguste  tubulosis  3-lobis,  achsniis 
fertilibus  anguste  obovato-oblongis  compressis  dorso  prominenter 
carinatis  marginibus  hirsuto-ciliatis  ceteroquin  glabris,  acliaeniorum 
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fertilium  pappi  squamis  2-3  lineari-lanceolatis  ciliolatis  corollas  fere 
aequantibus  adjectis  paucis  dorsalibus  brevioribus,  achaeniorum 
sterilium  squamis  5-10  inter  se  valde  iua3quilatis  integris  lacerisve 
quam  corolla)  brevioribus. 

Hab.     Taro,  1500  ped.     No.  521. 

Caulis  0-2-0-3  cm.  diam.  Foliorum  lamina  0-7-1-2  cm.  long., 
usque  ad  1-0  cm.  lat.,  in  sicco  pallescens;  petioli  0-2-0-G  cm.  long. 
Pedunculi  0-5-3-0  cm.  long.,  rarissime  4-0  cm.  attingentes,  graciles, 
glabri,  sa^pe  nutantes.  Capitulorum  glomeruli  1-0-1-3  cm.  diam. 
Keceptaculum  commune  summum  0'25  cm.  long.  Eeceptaculnm 
partiale  vix  0-1  cm.  long.  luvolucri  phylla  0-3-0-45  cm.,  receptaculi 
paleffi  circa  0-5  cm.  long.  Flosculorum  hermaph.  corollte  0*3  cm., 
flosculorum  fem.  0-2  cm.  long.,  illoruni  audrceciuin  bene  exsertum 
necnon  horum  styli  rami.  Achaenia  fertilia  adusque  0-3  cm.  long, 
at  0-12  cm.  lat.,  faciebus  politis,  ciliis  albis  rigidis,  0-1  cm.  long. 
Acliaenia  sterilia  0-2  cm.  long.  Acha3niorum  I'ert.  pappi  squamae 
majores  vix  0-2  cm.  long.,  achasniorum  ster.  pauUo  ultra  0-2  cm. 
attingentes. 

Distinguished  by  the  habit,  the  small  leaves  and  heads,  the 
shorter  corollas  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets,  the  narrow  pappus- 
scales  of  the  fertile  achenes,  &c. 

Polijdine  psylloides  Oliv.     Sultan  Hamoud.     No.  G60. 

Wedelia  abijssinica  Vatke.     Simba  River.     No.  631. 

Aspllia  Huhtii  0.  Hotfm.     Near  Mazeras.     Nos.  108,  285. 

Crassocephalum  notonioides,  sp.  nov.  Glabrum  caule  as- 
cendento  folioso  carnosulo  valido,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  acutis 
margine  leviter  undulatis  basi  in  petiolum  sat  longum  alatum 
gradatim  desinentibus  carnosulis  in  sicco  viridibus,  capitulis 
majusculis  homogamis  circa  80-flosculosis  paucis  ad  apicem 
pedunculi  torminalis  folia  excedeutis  raribracteati  approximatis, 
pedunculis  propriis  bracteis  parvis  onustis,  involucri  omniuo 
ecalyculati  phyllis  10-13  stricte  unisoriatis  inter  se  infcquilatis 
linearibus  vel  lineari-oblongis  acutis  rigidulis  dorso  saltem  in 
sicco  striatulis  mai-ginibus  hyalinis,  receptaculo  fimbrillifero, 
corollis  involucrum  baud  superantibus  intense  aurantiacis,  an- 
theris  basi  integris,  styli  ramis  appcndice  elongata  corouatis. 

Hab.  Kibwezi.  Nos.  718,  719  (also  Mau,  7-8000  ft. ;  G.  F. 
Scott  FAliot.     No.  6708). 

Foliorum  lamina  5-0-10-0  cm.  long.,  3-0-60  cm.  lat. ;  petioli 
4-0-5'0  cm.  long.  Pedunculus  adusque  20-0  cm.  long.  ;  hujus 
bractete  oblongo-lineares  plerajque  3-0-4-0  cm.  long.  Pedunculi 
proprii  1  •0-2-5  cm.  long.  Capitula  paullo  ultra  2-0  cm.  long., 
1*5  cm.  diam.  Involucri  phylla  2-1  cm.  long.,  latiora  0-5-0'G  cm. 
lat.,  angiistiora  0-15-0-2  cm.  Corolla)  in  toto  1-8  cm.  long.;  tubus 
deorsum  angustus  (003  cm.  diam.),  sursum  ad  0-12  cm.  dilatatus; 
lobi  angustc  lincari-lanceolati  0-5  cm.  long.  Styli  rami  0-7  cm. 
long.,  cujus  dimidium  ad  appendicem  acutalam  puboscentem 
pertinet.  Achicnia  immatura  angustc  cylindrica,  tenuitcr  costata, 
glabra,  0-2  cm.  long.     Pappi  setit'  alba",  scabriusculiP,  1-2  cm.  long. 

A  remarkable  plant  which  I  am  wholly  unable  to  match  or  name 
from  descriptions.     The  Nutvnia-YxkQ  habit,  the  fleshy  leaves,  the 
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large  heads,  and  the  ecalyculate  iuvohicres  very  much  like  those  of 
some  Othonna,  except  that  the  leaves  are  quite  free  from  each  other 
— these  are  the  most  striking  features  of  the  species.  The  Scott 
Elliot  specimen  is  incomplete,  but  should  evidently  be  referred  here. 

Erijthruceiilialum  winns  Oliv.     Near  Muji  Chunwi.     No.  464. 

Achyroth'ilamus  margiitatm  0.  Hoffm.     Kili  Makei.     No.  613. 

Sonchus  Bipontini  Aschers.  var.     Moa.     No.  39. 

AcANTHACE^. 

By  Spencer  Mooee,  F.L.S. 

Thmiherqia  affinis  S.  Moore,  var.  piilvinata  S.  Moore.  Makindo 
River.     No'.  670. 

T.  Guerkcana  Lindau  (e  descript.).  Sultan  Hamoud.  No.  659. 
The  specimen  agrees  very  well  with  Dr.  Lindau' s  description  of  this 
fine  Tkunheryia,  except  that  the  leaves  are  smaller. 

Thunbergia  (§  Eu-Thunbergia)  schimbensis,  sp.  nov.  Veri- 
similiter  decumbens  vel  ascendens  hand  scandens,  caule  sat  valido 
subtereti  deinde  angulato  necnon  minute  striato  hirto-pubescente, 
foliis  petiolatis  ovato-oblongis  margine  undulatis  interdum  basi 
unidentatis  utrinque  hirto-pubescentibus,  fioribus  mediocribus  sub- 
sessilibus  paucis  ramulos  laterales  folia  subtequantes  vel  quam  ea 
paullo  longiores  coronantibus  et  foliis  imminutis  quasibracteatis, 
bracteolis  parvis  oblongo-ovatis  obtnsis  vel  obtusissimis  hirto- 
pubescentibus  5-nervibus,  calycis  dentibus  10  sat  longis  linearibus 
obtusis  margine  paiiillosis,  coiollte  verisimiliter  albas  tubo  sursum 
parnm  ampliato,  antherarum  loculis  basi  sagittatis  obtusis,  con- 
nectivo  apice  longe  et  acute  producto,  stigmatis  lobis  subtequalibus 
lobo  inferiori  deltoideo,  capsula  ignota. 

Hab.     Schimba  Mountains.     No.  174. 

Foliorum  lamina  2-0-3*5  cm.  long.,  1-3 -2*0  cm.  lat.  ;  petioli 
O'3-l-O  cm.  long.,  hirti.  Ramuli  florigeri  adusque  4-0  cm.  long., 
sfepe  vero  breviores,  pubesceutes.  Bracteolse  circa  1-0  cm.  long,  et 
0*4  cm.  lat.,  in  longitudinem  7-nervos8e.  Pedicelli  circa  0*2  cm. 
long.  Calyx  0*5  cm.  long.  ;  denies  flaccidi,  0-025  cm.  lat.  Corollfe 
tubus  circa  2-0  cm.  long.,  deorsum  0-35  cm.  lat.;  limbi  circa  2-5  cm. 
diam.  lobi  rotundati.  Antherae  vix  0'3  cm.  long.  ;  conuectivus 
dorso  puberulus.  Discus  puberulus,  vix  O'l  cm.  alt.  Ovarium 
0*3  cm.  long.,  fere  omnino  glabrum  ;  stylus  paullo  ultra  I'O  cm. 
long. ;  stigmatis  lobus  alter  O'l  cm.  diam. 

An  ally  of  T.  Kirkiana  T.  And.,  from  which  it  may  be  told  by 
reason  of  its  shortly  stalked  not  hastate  leaves,  subsessile  flowers 
clustered  few  together  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branches,  oblong- 
ovate  obtuse  not  lanceolate-acuminate  bracteoles,  &c.  T.  sessiUs, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles,  has,  inter  alia,  sessile  leaves  and 
flowers,  3-nerved  bracteoles,  and  much  shorter  glabrous  calyx-teeth. 

llucllia  megachlamys.  S.  Moore.     Kibwezi.     No.  703. 

Byschoriste  Hildehnmdtii  S.  Moore.     Makindo.     No.  541. 

7).  FiHcheri  Lindau.     Near  Daruma.     No.  420. 

7).  thmihergiiFflunt  Lindau.     Mtoni  River.     No.  622. 

Dispenna  kilimandsharician  C.  B.  Clarke.  Makindo  River.  No.  555. 
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Barleria  eranthemoides  E.  Br.     Simba  River.     No.  641. 

B.  ramulosa  C.  B.  Clarke.  Near  Maji  Chunwi  and  Kibwezi. 
Nos.  465,  697. 

Barleria  ( j  Eu-Barleria)  taitensis,  sp.  nov.  Caule  folioso  una 
cum  foliis  (prfesertim  in  uervibus  faciei  inferioris)  et  bracteis  et 
calycis  lobis  pilis  fulvis  stellatis  simplicibus  longioribus  intermixtis 
tomentoso,  foliis  subsessilibus  lanceolatis  apice  acutis  et  mucronatis 
cbartaceis  pag.  sup.  subfuscis  et  pilis  utriusque  generis  pubescentibus, 
floribus  in  spicis  brevibus  plurifloris  subcongestis  ramulos  termi- 
nantibns  dispositis,  bracteis  oblanceolato-oblongis  una  cum  bracte- 
olis  et  calycis  lobis  majoribus  apice  parum  recurvis  necnon  uigro- 
pungentibus,  bracteolis  anguste  lineari-lanceolatis  pubescentibus 
quam  bractea^  pauUo  brevioribus,  calycis  lobis  anticis  alte  connatis 
ambitu  late  obovatis  lobiim  posticum  lanceolato-ovatum  sursum 
atteuuutum  amplectantibus,  lobis  lateralibus  a  reliquis  U)nge  super- 
atis  lineari-oblongis  obtusis  rigidis,  corolla  bilabiatre  tubo  cylindrico 
lobo  antico  reliquis  subsimili  ab  iis  breviter  superato,  filamentis 
deorsum  piloso-puberulis,  staminibus  4  quorum  2  cum  minutis  an- 
tberis  polliniferis  prreditis,  ovula  quove  in  loculo  2.  B.  atellato- 
tomentom  S.  Moore,  var.  ukambensis  Lindau.  B.  salicifolia  C.  B. 
Clarke  pro  parte,  nee  S.  Moore. 

Hab.     Makindo  River.     No.  600. 

Folia  plerumque  4-0-5-0  cm.  long.,  et  l'5-2'5  cm.  lat. ;  nervi 
supra  impress!  subtus  eminentes.  Spic?e  8-0-5-0  cm.  long.  Bractete 
circa  1-7  cm.  long.,  0-4  cm.  lat.  Bracteola?  1-4  cm.  long.,  vix 
0-2  cm.  lat.,  marginibus  hyalinis.  Calycis  intus  politi  et  appresse 
puberuli  et  basi  villosi  lobi  antici  eleganter  nervosi,  paullo  ultra 
2-0  cm.  long.,  1-4  cm.  lat.,  horum  apices  libera?  0-25  cm.  long. ; 
lobus  posticus  2-U  cm.  long.,  deorsum  0-7  cm.  lat.  ;  laterales  circa 
1-0  cm.  long.  Corollae  extns  puberulie  tubus  vix  2-5  cm.  long., 
0'3  cm.  diam.,  juxta  basin  leviter  amplificatus,  intus  prsesertim 
juxta  staminum  insertionem  pilifcrus  ;  limbi  lobus  anticus  2-0  x 
1-1  cm.,  lobi  reliqui  2-2  x  I'O  cm.  Staminum  majoruni  lilamenta 
3*0  cm,  antberte  0-42  cm.  long. ;  minorum  filameuta  0-12  cm.  et 
anthera)  0-1  cm.  long.  Discus  elovatus,  in  longitudinem  rugosus, 
subbilabiatus,  fere  usque  ad  02  cm.  alt.  Ovarium  ovoideum, 
glabrum,  0-3  cm.  long.     Stylus  basi  puberulus,  vix  4-5  cm.  long. 

Hildebrandt's  Nos.  2722  and  2457  and  a  specimen  at  Kew  col- 
lected by  Lieut.  C.  S.  Smith  are  to  be  referred  here.  Lindau 
described  the  former  two  as  a  var.  of  Jj.  Ktclliito-tonnntusa,  a  species 
known  to  him  only  by  description  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  would 
have  done  this  had  he  been  in  a  more  favourable  position.  I  am 
also  unable  to  follow  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  in  removing  them  to  U.  salici- 
folia, although  this  is  doubtless  the  affinity.  />'.  taitensis  dift'ers  from 
JL  stellcito-t(»iieiitosa  in  the  smaller  leaves,  slenderer  spikes,  the  nar- 
rower bracts  remarkably  attenuated  in  their  upper  part,  the  much 
narrower  bracteoles  considerably  shorter  than  the  calyx  and  finely 
pubescent  instead  of  hirsute,  the  very  broad  anticous  lobes  of  the  calyx 
partly  enfolding  the  posticous  lobe,  which  is  greatly  narrowed  in  its 
upper  two-fifths  instead  of  being  ovate-oblong  and  acute,  the  larger 
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corolla  with  its  lobes  narrower  relatively  to  their  length,  the  smaller 
anthers  functional  instead  of  being  reduced  to  mere  knobs,  &c.  Inter 
alia  the  leaves  and  bracts  of  13.  salicifolia  are  different,  the  anticous 
sepals  are  quite  differently  shaped,  the  postieous  sepal  is  spathulate, 
the  lateral  sepals  twice  as  long,  the  corollas  are  like  those  of  B. 
stellato-tomentosa,  and  the  filaments  of  the  smaller  stamens  are 
several  times  longer  and  their  anthers  very  much  reduced. 

Var.  ?  occid&ntalis.  Calycis  parvi  lobis  anticis  angustioribus 
(1-7  X  I'O  cm.),  lobo  postico  sursum  minus  attenuato,  corolla  in- 
signiter  breviori  verisimiliter  modo  1*5  cm.  long.,  stylo  omuino 
glabro,  &c.     B.  salicifolia  C.  B.  Clarke  pro  parte,  nee  S.  Moore. 

Hab.     Angola  ;   iVehvitsch,  No.  5119. 

The  Museum  specimens  of  this  have  only  a  single  flower,  and 
for  this  reason,  when  working  at  my  memoir  on  Welwitsch's 
Acantliacccc,  I  declined  to  write  a  description.  As  shown  above, 
the  corolla  is  markedly  smaller  than  is  that  of  B.  taitensis,  and, 
when  examined,  may  prove  so  different  from  it  as,  together  with 
the  other  discrepancies  already  mentioned,  will  justify  the  separation 
of  this  western  plant  from  the  eastern  B.  taitensis.  Moreover,  Wel- 
witsch  notes  that  the  flowers  are  deep  blue :  those  of  B.  taitensis 
would  appear  to  be  either  white  or  yellow. 

Barleria  submollis  Lindau.  Near  Mazeras.  No.  283.  The  speci- 
mens are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Johnston  distributed  from  Kew, 
and  both  sets  agree  with  Lindau's  description  of  his  B.  submollis. 
Mr.  Clarke  suppresses  the  species ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  this,  for  B.  Volkensii  Lindau,  to  which  Johnston's 
specimens  are  referred  in  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  seems  to  me 
a  different  plant. 

Crabbea  velntina  S.  Moore.     Makindo  Eiver.     No.  554. 

C.  reticulata  C.  B.  Clarke.     Kibwezi  Eiver.     No.  682. 

Neuracanthus  scaber  S.  Moore.     Makindo  River.     No.  608. 

Crossayidra  subacaulis  C.  B.  Clarke.  Near  Samburu  and  at  Kili 
Makei.     Nos.  481  &  616. 

PseitdcranthemumHildebrayidtiilAn^QM.  Kibwezi.  No.  701.  One 
of  the  specimens  of  this  is  somewhat  off  type,  having  a  pubescent 
axis  of  inflorescence. 

Asystasia  parvula  C.  B.  Clarke.  Near  Totohoro  and  near  Bote. 
Nos.  61  &  69.  In  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  the  capsule  of  this  is 
said  to  be  "  less  than  ^  in.  long,"  where  I  suppose  ^  is  a  lapsus 
calami  or  printer's  error,  for  this  size  is  extremely  short  for  the  cap- 
sule of  most  Acanthacecc.  On  measuring  the  capsule  of  the  type  at 
Kew,  I  find  it  to  be  ^  in.  long,  while  that  of  Kassner's  specimens  is 
a  line  longer. 

A.  Charmian  S.  Moore.  Kiu.  No.  663.  Both  flowers  and  ripe 
capsules  in  excellent  condition  are  here. 

A.  Schimperi  T.  And.,  var.  ?  Kibwezi.  No.  712.  The  leaves 
are  very  narrow.     There  are  no  flowers. 

Faittya  fruticosa  Lindau.     Makindo.     No.  540. 

Justicia  Emiyii  Lindau.     Taro.     No.  497. 

J.  fiava  Vahl.     Taro  and  Makindo  River.     Nos.  494  &  593. 
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J.  longecalcarata  Lindau.     Maldndo  Kiver.     No.  589. 

J.  stachytarphetoides  C.  B.  Clarke.     Without  number  or  locality. 

Justicia  ( j  Harniera)  Kaessneri,  sp.  nov.  Hamulis  verisimiliter 
ascendentibus  geniculatis  patule  piloso-pubescentibus,  foliis  parvis 
oblongo-ovatis  rarius  oblongis  obtusis  deorsum  in  petiolum  brevem 
breviter  augustatis  supra  scabriuscnlis  in  sicco  saturate  viridibus 
subtus  pallidioribus  et  prresertim  in  nervos  puberulis,  fioribus  parvis 
in  axillis  paucis  nonnunquam  solitariis,  foliis  floralibus  parvis  ovatis 
obtusissimis,  bracteolis  subuhitis  quani  calyx  brevioribus,  calycis 
piloso-pubescentis  lobis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  a  tubo  corollae 
breviter  superatis,  corolla?  parvre  extus  pubescentis  verisimiliter 
albae  vel  lutescentis  tubo  lato  faucibus  dilatatis  labio  postico  ovato 
bifido  labii  autici  lobo  inteimedio  subquadrato  quam  lobi  laterales 
oblongi  mauifeste  latiore  palato  maxime  eminente,  antherarum 
loculo  superiori  basi  calvo  loc.  inferiori  quam  superior  paullo  majore 
valide  iucurvo-calcarato,  capsula  modica  appresse  puberula  hetero- 
morpha  puberula  4-alata  alis  breviter  dentatis. 

Hab.     Gadu.     No.  409. 

Folia  SiBpissime  l-O-2'O  cm.  long,  et  0-5-1-0  cm.  lat. ;  petioli 
0'2-0-3  cm.  long.,  pubescentes.  Folia  floralia  siepe  0-5  cm.  long., 
vix  totidem  lat.  Bracteolse  circa  0-15  cm.  long.  Calycis  lobi  paullo 
ultra  0*3  cm.  long.  Corolla?  tubus  0-4  cm.  long,  deorsum  fere  0-2  cm. 
faucibus  circa  0-3  cm.  lat. ;  labium  posticum  O'So  cm.  long.,  basi 
0*3  cm.  lat. ;  anticum  paullulum  longius  et  0*4  cm.  lat.,  lobi 
laterales  0-13  cm.  long.,  0-1  cm.  lat.  Antherarum  loculus  superior 
0-1  cm.  inferior  0-12  cm.  long.,  hujus  calcar  0-04  cm.  long.  ; 
connectivus  pilosus.  Ovarium  sursum  attenuatum,  0'13  cm.  long. 
Stylus  0-5  cm.  long.  Capsula  heteromorpha  0-3  cm.  long,  et  lat., 
1-sperma.  Semen  circa  0-08  cm.  diam.,  Itete  brunneum,  micro- 
scopice  glandulosum. 

A  near  ally  of  this,  and  possibly  referable  to  the  same  species, 
is  Welwitsch  No.  5117,  named  wrongly  by  me,  as  Mr.  Clarke  has 
shown,  Justicia  insnhtris  T.  And.  But  Clarke  is  himself  in  error 
in  referring  this  specimen  to  my  Justicia  Lazarus,  which  belongs  to 
§  CalopJianoides,  whereas  on  Wclwitsch's  plant  dimorphic  capsules 
are  very  plainly  to  be  seen,  on  the  Museum  specimen  at  least,  so 
that  it  must  come  into  j  Harniera, 

J.  didipteroides  Lindau.     Kiu.     No.  GC9. 

J.  cordata  T.  And.     Kibwezi.     No.  702, 

Var.  puhescenx,  var.  nov.  Caule  et  ramulis  et  foliis  ct  calycis  lobis 
pubescentibus,  alabastris  densissime  pubescentibus,  corolhc  labio 
postico  breviter  bilobo.     Sultan  Hamoud,     No.  G54. 

J.  interrupta  C.  B.  Clarke  (e  descript.).    Kibwezi.    Nos.  G84  &  G94. 

Adluitoda  Schiinpcriaua  liochst.     Taro,  1800  ft.     No.  522. 

A.  KnijU'riana  C.  B.  Clarke.     Durunui  Kiver.     No.  295. 

Ecbolium  subcordatum  C.  B.  Clarke.     Taro.     No.  498. 

E.  luunatum  C.  B.  Clarke.     Makindo  River.     No.  587. 

E.  trinerviuiii  C.  B.  Clarke  ?  Makindo  Biver.  No.  599.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  specimen  of  this  in  the  country.  The  description 
of  /•,'.  trincrvinni  (Fl.  Afr.  Trop.  v.  p.  289)  fits  Kiissner's  plant  fairly 
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well,  but  its  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  the  bracts  not  very  distinctly 
3-nerved. 

Hypoestes  verticillaris  E.  Br.  Scliimba  Mt.  and  Simba  Eiver. 
Nos.  i78  &  637. 

H,  antennifera  S.  Moore.     Kibwezi.     No.  G95. 

H,  Hildebrandtii  Liudau.     Kibwezi.     No.  713. 


WEST    LANCASHIRE    PLANTS. 
By  J.  A.  Wheldon,  F.L.S.,  and  Albert  Wilson,  F.L.S. 

The  plants  enumerated  in  the  following  pages  are  principally 
species  discovered  in  West  Lancashire  since  the  publication  of  our 
previous  lists  in  this  Journal.  Those  which  are  presumably  new 
county  records  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  A  few  other  species 
are  included,  either  in  confirmation  of  old  records,  or  because  their 
rarity  in  the  vice-county  renders  the  discovery  of  an  additional 
station  a  matter  of  interest.  Aliens  and  denizens  have  the  obelisk 
sign  prefixed. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  0.  Bailey,  F.L.S. ,  Mr.  H.  Beesley,  and 
the  Rev.  P.  J.  Hornby  for  information  or  specimens  ;  and  the 
records  they  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  are  denoted  by  their 
respective  initials — C.  B.,  H.  B.,  or  P.J.  H.  We  have  also  availed 
ourselves  of  a  few  items  that  were  new  to  us  in  Mr.  L.  Petty's 
"Plants  of  Silverdale"  {Naturalist,  1902,  p.  33),  quoted  as  L.  P. 
Other  contractions  used  are  Wh.  (Wheldon),  and  Wi.  (Wilson). 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Messrs.  Ar.  Bennett,  G.  C.  Bruce, 
H.  Groves,  and  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Rogers  for  much  assistance  in  the 
determination  of  critical  plants — some  only  of  which  are  mentioned 
here.  But  the  ready  help  we  have  invariably  received  from  these 
and  other  busy  specialists  is  gratefully  appreciated,  and  Avill  be  fully 
acknowledged  in  our  projected  Flora  of  West  Lancashire. 

iAnernone  ranunculoides  L.  Occurs  as  a  denizen  near  Red  Scar  ; 
P.  J.H. 

Ranunculus  Dronettii  Godr.  Near  Winmarleigh,  June,  1900; 
Wh.  &  Wi. — li.  acer  L.  Of  the  subspecies,  as  defined  in  Mr.  Towns- 
end's  arrangement  in  Journ.  Bot.  1900,  p.  379,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing. — *1L  Boreunua  Jord.  Preesall ;  Wh.  Lee,  near  Tarnbrook, 
Wi.  &  Wh. ;  and  in  many  other  localities.  This  appears  to  be  our 
commonest  segregate.  —  '''Var.  tomophyllus  [Jord.).  Near  Abbey- 
stead  and  Silverdale;  Wh.  —  "i?.  rectus  Bor.  Near  Caton  and 
Dolphinholme,  Wh.  ;  and  elsewhere.  —  ■■'li.  vuUjatiis  Jord.  Ease- 
gill,  near  Leek ;  Wi.  &  Wh. 

■''■Caltha  minor  Syme.  Springs  near  the  foot  of  Gavell's  Clough, 
on  the  white  side  of  Tarnbrook  Fell,  alt.  1150  ft.,  June,  1902; 
Wi.  &  Wh. 

*IleIlcborus  fcetidus  L.     Gatebarrow  Wood,  near  Silverdale,  where 
it  is  perhaps  native  ;   Wi.     Barton,  near  Preston  ;  H.  B. 
■■•\Barharea  praicox  E.  Br.     Garden  weed  at  St.  Michaels  ;  P.  J.  H. 
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'■^Draha  muralis  L.  On  limestone  between  Kirkby  Lonsdale  and 
Wbittington,  May,  1901  ;  Wi. 

'^\Eri/si)iium  perfolicitiim  Crantz.  Fleetwood  and  Preston  Docks, 
sparingly  ;  Wb, 

iSisijmbnum  imnnonicum  Jacq.  Appears  to  be  gradually  extend- 
ing its  area  in  Lancashire.  One  or  two  additional  stations  for 
South  Lancashire  are  recorded,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bailey  has  recently 
discovered  it  in  a  third  West  Lancashire  locality  near  St.  Anues. 

*\Lepi(Uum  ruderale  L.     Near  St.  Annes,  August,  1901  ;  C.B. 

■•'\Clai/tonia  sibirica  L.  Well  established  near  Eccleston  Springs, 
Great  Eccleston  ;  P.  J.  H. 

Hypericum  dubium  Leers.  Elston  Wood  ;  Wh. 
Viola  carpatica  Borbas.  This  has  been  found  to  occur  in  several 
localities  in  both  our  north  and  west  districts,  in  addition  to  the 
Cockerham  Moss  habitat  referred  to  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Baker  (Journ. 
Bot.  1901,  p.  10).  It  also  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the 
South  Lanes  (v.-c.  59 1  mosses. 

■■•\ Saponin  ia  Vaccaria  L.  Fleetwood  Docks.  Two  plants  only, 
July,  1902  ;  Wh. 

Buda  rubra  Dum.     Near  Lancaster ;  Wi.     By  the  canal,  Glas- 
son  ;  Wh. 

Genista  anglica  L.     Bog  near  Docker,  abundant ;  Wi. 
"^'Ornithopus  perpusiUus  L.      Moss  Side,  near   St.  Michaels-on- 
Wyre  ;  P.  J.  H. 

■■'f  Vicia  pseudo-cracca.  A  few  plants  have  occurred  about  the 
Fleetwood  Docks  for  the  last  year  or  two.     Still  there  ;  Wh. 

■■'•\Liipinas  pereniiis  knct.  kngl.  [L.  nootkate)isis  Donn  '?). — Plentiful 
on  rail-banks  between  Salwick  and  Kirkham,  extending  at  intervals 
for  about  a  mile.  First  seen  in  1899,  and  observed  yearly  since. 
It  is  usually  cut  down  when  flowering  with  the  hay  ;  Wh. 

''■'•Piubua  mtberectiis  And.  Boggy  thicket  above  Bottou  ]\lill,  Hind- 
burn,  July,  1901 ;  Wi. — "A',  pi/raimdalis  Kalt.  Between  Morecambe 
and  Snatchems,  July,  1899  ;  Wh. — *R.  vmcronatus  Blox.  Near 
Knott  End,  July,  1901;  Wh.  Mr.  Kogers  remarks:  "Leaves 
somewhat  intermediate  between  11.  ci ne rosu s  a,nd.  11.  vmcronatus  ;  but, 
I  suppose,  going  best  under  the  latter,  which  is  very  variable." 
Plants  referable  to  U.  vtucronalus  occur  in  several  other  localities 
in  the  Fylde  area.  None  of  these  latter  could  be  confused  with 
Ii.  cinerosua.  Good  it.  cinerusus  grows  not  far  from  the  Knott  End 
locality  for  IL  mucronatus,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  two  such  nearly 
allied  forms  would  hybridize. 

Putcntilla  verna  L.  Silverdale  ;  Miss  Beaver  (L.  P.).  Mr. 
Beesley  has  kindly  sent  us  specimens  from  a  locality  near  Long- 
ridge,  which  att'ords  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  unverified 
locality  given  by  Ashlieid  :  "Said  to  grow  in  dry  pastures  near 
Preston." 

^•Alchemillavulijaris  L.  var.  alpestiis  (Schmidt).  Easegill,  June, 
1901,  and  near  Ireby  ;  Wi.  &  Wh.  Near  Abbeystead  ;  Rev.  W.  W. 
Mason  &  Wh.  Our  common  form  is  var.  pratensis  Schmidt,  and 
hitherto  we  have  no  certain  n^cord  of  the  occurrence  of  Miv.jili- 
caulis  (Buserj. 
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\Sedum  sexaiignlare  L.     Garden  escape  near  Silverdale  ;  L.  P. 

^MyriophyUum  altermjionim  DC.  In  the  River  Lnne  between 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  and  Tunstall,  August,  1901,  and  near  Arkholme  ; 
Wi. 

'^'Circoia  alpina  L.  var.  intermedia  (Ehrh).  Wood  below  White 
Moss,  Hindburn,  June,  1901 ;  Wi. 

Galium,  palustre  (L.).  A  fine  form  occurs  near  Knott  End, 
growing  with  Paimex  Hydrola/xithiim,  of  which  Mr.  Ar.  Bennett 
writes:  "  Your  plant  is  more  diffuse  than  any  form  of  palnstre  1 
remember.  It  may  be  f3  maxinnmi  Marsson  (but  I  have  seen  no 
specimen  of  it),  who  says,  '  Ccndibus  2-3-pedalis,foIiis  latioribus  sub- 
pollicaribus."     Wh. 

'^]Bupleurum  rotnndifolium  L.      Casually  near  Fleetwood  grain 
elevator,  July,  1902  ;  Wh. 

CEnanthe  Phellandriioii  Lam.  In  a  pit  at  Stockenbridge  ;  P.  J.  H. 
Personal  authority  is  lacking  in  Topographical  Botany. 

Aster  Tripolium  L.  forma  discoidea.     Near  Knott  End  ;  H.  B. 

*  Arctium  intermedium  Lange.  Near  Abbeystead,  August,  1901, 
and  about  Alston  ;  Wh.  Several  localities  in  Over  Wyresdale, 
where  it  is  frequent ;  Wh.  &  Wi.  (Confirmed  by  Mr.  Ar.  Bennett.) 
Hieracium  sciaphihim  Uechtr.  Easegill ;  Leighton  Beck,  near 
Silverdale  ;  Deer  Clough,  Wyresdale  ;  and  Tootel  Heights  ;  Wh. 
&  Wi.  —  [H.  diaphanurn.  Fr.  Longridge  ;  E.  F.  Iiinton  in  Bot. 
Exch.  Club  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  396,  and  Journ.  Bot.  1900,  p.  44.] 
With  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Linton  writes  :  ''  The  specimen  was  no 
doubt  a  weather-worn  H.  vulgutum,  with  the  involucre  denuded  of 
hairs  and  down  by  a  wet  and  smoky  climate."  This  should  there- 
fore be  deleted.] —  H.  rii/idum  Hartm.  var.  tridentatum  (Fr.).  Left 
bank  of  the  Greeta  near  Wrayton  ;  Wi. 

■'■Statice  Limonium  L.  var,  pyramidalis  Syme.  Saltmarsh  at 
Preesall,  Sept.  1899 ;  Wh.  In  this  locality  also  grow  abundantly 
S.  occidentalis,  S.  Limonium,  and  S.  rarijlora,  and  with  them  plants 
identical  with  those  distributed  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Marshall  as  S.  Limo- 
nium X  rarijlora,  which  is  referred  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  S.  bahusiensis 
var.  danica  Fr. 

Trientalis  europisa  L.  In  addition  to  the  locality  for  this  plant 
in  Black  Clough,  recorded  in  this  Journal  for  Jan.  1901,  we  find  it 
to  extend  abundantly  on  the  adjacent  fells  from  near  Marshaw  to 
the  moor  on  the  south-east  of  Blaze  Moss. 

\Puhnonaria  officinalis  L.  Garden  escape  near  Preston ;  H.  B. 
And  under  similar  circumstances  between  Warton  and  Yealaud, 
Wh. ;  and  near  Docker,  Wi. 

\ Antirrhinum  Orontiuvi  L.  Casual  on  rail-banks  near  Garstang; 
H.  B. 

Mentha  qentilis  L.  By  the  Hodder  near  Mytton,  Aug.  1899 ; 
Wh.  {teste  W.  R.  Linton). 

'■^'Salvia  Verbenaca  L.     Silverdale,  June,  1901 ;  L.  P. 

\Beta  vulgaris  L.     Rail-bank  near  Silverdale,  casually  ;  Wi. 

\ Amaranthxis  Blitmn  L.  On  ballast,  Preston  Docks,  Aug.  1900  ; 
Wh. 

Ramex  domesticus  Hartm.     By  the  Lune  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
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1901  ;  Wli.  &  Wi.  —  U.  crisptis  var.  trUjmiudatus  Syme.  In  great 
quantity  on  the  Fleetwood  Salt-marshes,  July,  1901,  from  whence 
I  distributed  specimens  last  year  ;  Wh.  This  plant  is  perhaps  only 
an  alien  in  Lancashire  (?).  It  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  tidal  rivers, 
on  ballast  by  canals,  and  in  dock-yards,  as  at  Birkenhead  Docks, 
Cheshire ;  canal-banks,  Ford,  South  Lanes,  and  other  similar 
situations. 

Salix  phijlici folia  L.  By  the  Lune  near  Tunstall ;  Wi.  —  S. 
nifjricanH  Sm.     Bank  of  the  Lune  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale  ;  Wi. 

■'Allium  oleracenm.  L.  var.  coiiifilanatum  Fries.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Greeta  near  Wrayton,  July,  1901 ;  Wi. 

■''Potavwgeton  obtiisifoliiis  M.  &  K.  Y&r,  fluvial  is  Lauge  &  Mortensen. 
Grimsargh  Keservoir,  near  Preston,  Aug.  1900 ;  Wh.  {teste  Ar. 
Bennett).     Mill-dam  near  Quernmore  ;  Wi.  &  Wh. 

■'^•Scirpus  Caricis  Retz.  Left  bank  of  the  Greeta  near  Wrayton, 
Aug.  1901  ;  Wi. 

■•'Carex  teretiuscula  Good.  Bog  near  Docker,  June,  1901;  Wh.  k 
Wi.— -C.  m/a^<  Good.  Greygarth  Fell  at  2000  ft. ;  Wi.  Seen  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Ar.  Bennett. — ■■-C.  hirta  L.  var.  hirtceformis.  Bank 
of  Wyre  near  Scorton,  on  shingle  with  Mimnlus  Langsdorffii,  July, 
1901 ;  H.  B.,  Wi.  &  Wh. 

■■'■\Setaria  riridis  Beauv.     Wardless ;  H.  B.  —  ■•'•\S.  (jlauca  Beauv. 
Ashton,  Aug.  1900;  H.  B. 

Agrosiis  palustris  Huds.  var.  coarctata  (Hoffm.).  Near  Preston, 
July,  1900;  Wh.  {teste  Druce  &  Hackel). — Var.  pro-repens  Aschers. 
With  the  preceding  on  Preesall  Marshes,  July,  1900  ;  Wh. 

Avena  pratensis  L.  Near  Silverdale  ;  L.  P.  —  -'iA.  fatua  L. 
Casual  near  Ribchester,  Aug.  1900  ;  Wh. 

'■'■-] Cynomrus  echinatus  L.      On    ballast,  Fleetwood   Docks,   July, 
1902;  Wh. 

'■'Ghjceria  aqualica  L.     Marton,  1899  ;  H.  B. 

■■'Festuca  scitooides  Roth.     Moss  Side,  St.  Michaels ;  P.  J.  II. — 
F.  sylvatica  Vill.     Rocky  wood  by  the  Wyre  above  Dolphinholme  ; 
Wi. — *F.  elalior  X  Lolinm  perenne  Ingol  and  Cottam  ;  H.  B. 
'■^'•\LoUu)n  tevuileiitumh.     Winmarleigh  ;  H.  B. 

Af/iopijron  puuijms  Roem.  &  Schultes.  Glasson,  on  sea-banks, 
Sept.' 1900  ;  Wh.  [teste  Druce  &  Hackel). 

Uymcnojihiilhim  unilatende  Bory.  This  exceedingly  rare  West 
Lanes  plant  was  found  by  the  authors  in  two  fresh  localities  this 
summer,  one  in  the  Udalc,  and  the  other  in  the  Over  Wyresdale 
district. 

Ath)jriu)n  Fili.r-fceiiiina  Roth,  var.  conre.ru)n  Newm.  {A.  rhaticnm 
Roth).  Wood  near  Quernmore,  Aug.  1900;  Wh.  This  we  have 
since  ascertained  to  be  very  frequent  in  the  valleys  of  the  fell 
districts. 

Lasti-fTAi  rif/ida  Presl.  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  this 
still  in  the  Silverdale  district.  It  was  found  in  a  new  locality  there 
this  year  (1902) ;  Wi.  —  '■L,  dilatata  Presl.  var.  nana  Newm.  On 
high  grit  scars  from  1250  to  1900  ft.  alt.  on  Hell  Crag,  Long  Crag, 
&c.,  Wyresdale;  Wh.  &  Wi.     On  Greygarth  Fell;  Wi. 
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Selariinella  selaglnoides  Gray.  Springs  near  Damas  Gill  Head ; 
Wi.  &  Wh. 

^^Chara  aspera  Willd.     Canal  near  Cabus,  July,   1901 ;    H.  B., 
Wh.  &  Wi. 

Tobjpella  glomerata  Leonh.  Canal  near  Lancaster,  1900  ;  Wh. 
A  Tuhjpella  occurs  in  the  canal  near  Cabus,  but  our  material  was 
not  sufficient  to  enable  Mr.  Bennett  to  determine  whether  it  should 
be  referred  to  T.  (jlmnerata  or  T.  pro! iff ra;  Wi.  &  Wh. 

The  following  species,  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  Mr.  C.  E. 
Salmon's  paper  on  page  293,  ante,  have  been  previously  recorded  : — 

Sisi/mbrinm  Sophia  appeared  for  the  district  in  Jenkinson's 
Descriptions  of  British  Plants  as  far  back  as  1775.  We  have  con- 
firmatory records  from  several  localities. 

Euphorbia  Parnlias  and  Rniuex  maritimus  are  both  recorded  by 
C.  J.  Ashfield  in  his  Flora  of  Preston,  circa  1864. 

Carex  carta,  C.  distans,  and  Eriophonim  vaijiiiatiwi,  all  very  fre- 
quent West  Lanes  plants,  were  recorded  by  Mr.  A.  Wilson  in  the 
Bot.  Rec.  Club  Report  for  1881-2.  Carex  carta  ascends  from  sea- 
level  to  1450  ft.  on  Botton  Head  Fell. 


SOME     KENTISH     PLANTS. 
By  G.  Claridge  Druce,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

In  1899  I  spent  a  few  days  at  Dover  during  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  and  was  enabled  to  snatch  a  few  hours  for 
botanizing ;  more  recently  I  visited  the  interesting  district  of 
Dungeness  and  New  Romney  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Davy. 
The  great  expanse  of  shingle  which  has  accumulated  in  historic 
times  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  Kent  between  Wiuchelsea  and 
Dymchurch  is  a  most  remarkable  feature  in  physical  geography, 
which  to  the  botanist  offers  much  that  is  attractive,  and  especially 
to  the  student  of  plant  OBCology.  Here  one  is  able  to  see  a  flora  in 
course  of  formation,  and  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  habit  of 
plants  becomes  changed  in  order  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
new  conditions. 

The  coast-line  of  this  great  expanse  of  shingle  is  not  a  definite 
one-,  for  at  one  portion,  as  at  Dungeness  lighthouse,  the  shingle  is 
making  its  way  seaward  at  the  rate  of  about  four  feet  a  year  ;  in 
otlier  places  it  is  receding ;  but  the  whole  deposit  is  of  such  great 
area,  and  is  so  flat,  that  one  is  able  to  trace  the  old  coast-line  for 
many  miles.  Much  of  the  ground  which  has  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  is  cultivated,  and  its  arable  soil  give  some  of  the  heaviest 
corn  crops  in  Kent ;  but  as  we  near  the  sea  the  vegetation  gets 
sparser,  until  nothing  but  bare  shingle  is  found.  The  streams  which 
at  one  time  fell  directly  into  the  sea  now  percolate  under  this  porous 
shingle,  so  that  fresh  water  of  good  quality  can  be  obtained  over 
the  greater  portion  by  boring  a  few  feet ;  but  if  the  old  mud  floor 
is  pierced,  water  of  a   brackish  quality  is  alone  obtained.      The 
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shingle  is  a  ucstiiig  place  for  the  small  tern,  the  Kentish  plover,  &c., 
whose  eggs  laid  in  the  bare  shingle  are  with  difficulty  distinguished, 
so  closely  do  they  resemble,  in  marking  and  colour,  the  pebbles  by 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  first  plant  to  establish  itself  on  the  shingle  is  Arrhenathernm 
arenaceidii,  which  forms  a  colony  of  somewhat  slender  plants  with 
rather  darker  glumes  than  the  ordinary  septal  form.  The  prevailing 
plant  has  fibrous  rootlets — that  is,  it  is  not  A.  precatorinin,  which 
is  frequent  in  dry  rocky  ground  in  many  places.  The  second  plant 
to  establi.sh  itself  is  an  unexpecto  I  one,  namely,  Dii/italis  pni-piirea  ; 
and  a  third  is  also  one  that  would  not  have  been  predicted,  namely, 
Teucrinm  Scorodotiia,  which  occurs  as  a  stunted  form,  with  leaves 
arranged  as  often  to  give  the  plant  the  same  outline  as  Ajiiija 
pijramidalh.  It  would  appear  that  the  comparatively  heavy  seeds 
of  these  species  are  carried  by  the  wind  and  drop  between  the 
pebbles,  while  the  pappus-borne  fruits  of  the  thistles  and  other 
composites  are  too  light  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  unstable  shingle. 
The  three  plants  mentioned,  when  established,  give  some  shelter, 
and  thus  enable  other  plants  to  colonise ;  among,  the  earliest  of 
these,  and  the  most  showy,  is  Echiitm  nilr/are,  with  pale  bright  blue 
flowers,  of  quite  a  diflerent  shade  of  colour  from  the  Kchinm  of  the 
chalk  cliffs  at  Dover,  where  the  colour  is  dark  blue  and  crimson. 
The  broom  is  frequent,  but  it  usually  occurs  in  circular  patches  of 
quite  decumbent  growth  (var.  pnicninheni^  Bailey  I,  which  I  imagine 
is  a  state  rather  than  a  true  variety,  caused  by  full  exposure  to  sun 
and  wind  on  a  barren  soil ;  this  year  it  was  very  handsome  from 
the  profusion  of  flowers.  Another  strangely  altered  plant  was  the 
sloe  {PniHKs  Hpinosa),  which  occurred  in  prostrate  bushes  only  a 
few  inches  high,  spreading  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  less 
spiny  than  usual,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  retaining  a  few  flowers, 
and  as  well  deserving  varietal  distinction  as  the  broom,  but,  as  I 
believe,  only  a  state  resulting  from  the  same  causes.  The  holly 
is  another  curious  instance.  SSilene  nutans  occurred  plentifully  ; 
while  the  great  abundauce  of  Tecsdalia  niuiicaidu  is  a  striking 
feature,  and  (luleopsU  fMdiinnm  is  plentiful,  but  not  typical. 

Not  far  from  Dungeness  a  large  quantity  of  gulls  could  be  seen 
flying  around  one  or  two  spots,  and  these  proved  to  be  some  fresh- 
water pools  where  the  black-headed  gull  nests,  but  the  herring 
gulls  appear  to  be  driving  out  the  original  occupiers.  Round  the 
ponds  is  doubtless  some  peat  deposit,  for  Laatrcea  Thdijpteris,  Cfirex 
diandra  (C.  teretimcitla),  and  Coiiianun  palustre,  and  other  marsh 
and  bog  plants,  are  found.  Near  them  I  saw  a  curious  state  of 
Festiica  (inuidinacca  growing  in  the  shingle,  in  which  the  root  and 
lower  part  of  the  stem  were  much  developed,  while  the  panicle  was 
considerably  reduced.  But  space  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into 
further  details. 

The  excellent  Fiord  of  Kent  by  llanbury  and  Marshall  leaves 
little  room  for  additions,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  record  the 
following  plants.  The  sign  I  means  that  the  plant  is  new  to  the 
district  of  the  flora  for  which  the  numeral  is  given  ;  '•'  means  that 
it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Flora  of  Kent. 
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^Pajmver  PJmas  L.  var.  Pryorii  Druce.     Near  Lydd, 

Brassica  sinapioides  Eoth.     Plumstead  Marshes. 

Crambe  maritima  L.     Still  rather  plentiful  near  Lydden  Spout. 
*Mi/agruiii  perfoliatiun  L.      Littlestone-on-Sea,  Mrs.  Davy,   10. 
Casual. 

Cerasiium  semidecmidram  L.  var.  -fglanditlosum  Koch.  Little- 
stone-on-Sea. 

Stellaria  media  var.  Borccana  (Jord.).     fLittlestone-on-Sea,  10. 

Binla  marina  Dum.  fDover,  7. — B.  media  Dum.  "var.  gUmdu- 
losa  Druce  in  Rep.  of  Bot.  Exch.  Club,  1899,  p.  599.  This  plant 
is  also  referred  to  in  Jouru.  Bot.  1899,  p.  311.  Dover,  near 
Lydden  Spout,  7. 

Tamarix  gcdlica  L.     Planted  at  Littlestone-on-Sea. 

Malva  sylvestris  L.  "''var.  lasiocarpa  Druce.  On  shingle  at 
Dover,  7. 

Medicago  lupnlina  L.  '''var.  Willdenowii  (Boenn.).  In  a  densely 
hairy  condition  ;  occurred  on  the  shingle  near  Dungeness  and  at 
New  Eoraney,  and  plants  that  were  densely  hairy  but  .not  glandular 
were  also  noticed. 

Trifolium  arvense  L.  var.  perpudlhim  DC.  fLittlestone-ou- 
Sea,  10. 

Vicia  hirsiita  Gray  var.  '■^'•angiislifolia  (Fries,  under  Krvum).  On 
the  shingle  near  Dungeness,  10. — V.  gemdla  Crantz  ''=var.  tennissima 
Druce.  Near  Lydd,  10.  To  this  variety  also  belongs  my  record 
of  V.  gracilis  from  between  Whitstable  and  Canterbury,  quoted 
under  district  3. 

Lathynis  sylvestris  L.  Plentiful  on  the  railway  bank  near 
Folkestone. 

Fiiibas  rusticanus  Merc.  The  first  record  of  this  bramble  is  by 
me  in  Journ.  Bot.  1888,  p.  349. 

Rosa  Eglanteria  Linn,     f  Between  Lydd  and  Dungeness,  10. 

^tJiusa  Cynapium  L.  '''var.  agrestis  Wallr.     Dover,  7. 

DaucHS  gummifer  Lam.     fDover,  5. 

Caacalis  nodosa  var.  pediinculata  (Rouy  &  Fouc.  Fl.  Fr.  vii.  251, 
under  Turilis).     In  field  near  Lydd. 

Solidago  Virgaarea  L.  A  broad  leaved  form  occurs  on  chalk 
cliffs,  Dover,  7. 

Anthemis  arvensis  L.     Dover,  7. 

Centaarea  nigra  L.  var.  decipiens  Syme.     fDover  Cliffs,  7. 

Campanula  Ilaptinculns  h,  I  have  a  specimen  labelled  Dover, 
collected  by  J.  Tempere  in  1876. 

Jasione  montana  L.     With  white  flowers  at  Dungeness. 

Erica  cinerea  L.  A  plant  from  Edenbridge,  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Dickenson,  had  all  the  corollas  deeply  cleft  into  four  segments. 

Statice  maritima  Mill.  The  plant  with  wholly  hairy  fruit  alone 
seen  at  Dungeness,  7. 

Liijnstrum  valgare  L.     The  abundance  of  this  plant  on  exposed 
chalk  cliff's,  and  its  occurrence  on  shingle,  is  a  noteworthy  feature. 
■■'•Anchxsa  ofjicinalis  L.     As  a  casual  at  Littlestone-on-Sea,  Mr. 
Davy. 
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Euphrasia  J^emen  Wetts.  tOn  the  cliffs  near  Dover,  7.  —  E. 
nemorosa  Pers.     fNear  Dover,  7. 

Oruhanche  ametJujstea  Tlntill.  Abundant  at  Lydden  Spout  on 
Daucus. 

Plantarjo  Curunopns  L.  A  form  simulating  P.  iiiacrorrhlza  Poir., 
a  southern  species.     Shakespeare  Cliff,  Dover. 

Poli/;/uniini  Convolvuhis  L.  var.  snhalatum  Van  Hall.     fDover,  7. 

Euphorbia  amygdaloides  L.  This  sylvan  species  grew  out  of  a 
dry  chalk  cliff  near  Dover,  in  full  sun  and  wind  exposure. 

Juniper  as  comutunis  L.  A  prostrate  form  simulating  J.  nana 
occurred  f  on  the  chalk  cliff's  near  Dover,  7 ;  but  one  could  see  it 
alter  in  character  where  it  was  less  exposed. 

Salix  anrita  x  cinerea.     fFolkestone,  7. 

Iris  fcetidissima  L.  f  Freely  flowering  on  the  cliffs  near  Lydden 
Spout,  Dover,  7.  —  /.  Pseudacorus  L.  var.  acori/ormis  (Bor.). 
fDungeness. 

Tijplia  any iisti folia  L.  fin  the  ponds  in  the  shingle,  Dunge- 
uess,  10. 

CarejG  disticha  Huds.  "var.  lont/ibracteata  (Schleicher).  By  the 
Dungeness  ponds  with  the  type  ;  the  inflorescence  is  long,  slender, 
and  much  interrupted,  and  tlie  lower  spikelets  have  a  long  bract. — 
C.  distaiis  L.  Littlestone-on-Sea,  10. —  C.  extensa  Good.  jLittle- 
stone-on-Sea,  10. 

Setaria  viridis  Beauv.     fDover,  7. 

Kceleria  cristata  Pers.  var.  gracilis  (Bor.).     fNew  Eomney,  10. 

Phleum  pratense  L.  var.  nodosum  (L.).     Dover,  in  cornfields,  7. 

Dactylis  fjlomerata  L.  =;=var.  ahbrevlata  Bernh.      Dover,  7. 

Poa  subccerulea  Sm.     Dover.     Near  New  Eomney,  10. 

Agrostis  alba  L.  var.  stoionifera  (L.).     Dover,  7. 

Ghjceria  Bnrrerl  Bab.     Littlestone-on-Sea. 

Festuca  rubra  L.  var.  pruinosa  Hackel.  Near  Dover,  7.  —  F. 
arundinacea  Schreb.  On  the  undercliff"  near  Dover  by  Lydden 
Spout,  7.  Shingle  near  the  ponds,  Dungeness,  as  a  curious  and 
possibly  a  new  variety,  10. 

■'■Adiuntain  Capillu^-  Veneris  L.     On  a  wall  at  Walmer  Castle,  5. 

Chara/rayilis  Desv.     Dungeness. 


THE   EUROPEAN   SPECIES   OP   SEMATOPHYLLUM. 

By  Elizabeth  G.  Buitton. 

In  part  twenty-one  of  the  British  Moss  Flora  Dr.  Robert 
Braithwaite  has  adopted  the  genus  Sematophi/llntu  in  the  sense  in 
whicli  Mitten  originally  founded  it.  It  will  bo  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing synonymy  that  it  has  the  right  of  priority  as  a  genus  over 
liaphidosteiiiuDi,  and  that  the  latter  is  antedated  as  a  subgenus  by 
Aptychus  C.M. 

Journal  ok  Botany. — Vol.  40.      [Oct.  11)02.]  2  c 
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Sematophyllum  Mitt.  Journ.  Linn.  See.  viii.  5,  1864. 

Hijpnum  (subsect.  Aptychns)  CM.  Syn.  Muse.  ii.  325  (1851). 
Wiynchosteglum    (subgen.    Raphidosteqlum)    Br.    &    Sch.   Bryol. 

Europ.,  fasc.  49-51  (1852). 
Raphidostegium  De  Not.  Cronaca,  ii.  31,  1867. 
Rhynchoste<imm  (sect.  Raphidorhyncha)  Scbimp.  Syn.  Muse.  ed. 

2,  678-680  (1876). 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  had  Mitten  raised  Rdphidnstcgiam  to  generic  rank,  as  all  the 
essential  characters  of  the  genus  were  recognized  in  the  Bryologia 
Enropa;a,  and  several  American  and  European  species  were  named. 
In  fact,  Hypnum  demissum  was  named  in  both. 

On  comparing  the  literature,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  great 
diversity  of  usage  in  various  standard  works.  Jaeger  and  Sauer- 
beck, in  the  Adumhratio,  recognized  184  species  of  Raphidostegium, 
and  53  of  Sematophyllum,  but  the  type-species  of  the  latter  was 
included  in  the  former,  as  well  as  many  species  which  had  been 
referred  to  Sematophyllum  by  Mitten  in  his  Musci  Austro-Americani. 
Paris,  in  the  Index  Bryoiogicus,  listed  295  species  of  Raphidostegium 
and  124  of  Sematophyllum,  with  the  type-species  of  the  latter  in- 
cluded in  the  former ;  he  also  reduced  the  genus  Pungentella  CM.  to 
Sematophyllum.  Carl  Miiller  continued  to  use  his  names  Aptychus 
and  Pungentella  as  synonymous  to  the  usual  use  of  Raphidostegium 
and  Sematophylhim  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  published  nine  species 
of  Aptychus  from  the  West  Indies,  of  which  six  were  described  as 
new  {Hedwigia,  xxxvii.  256,  1898) ;  and  one  year  later,  in  the  same 
journal,  Brotherus  described  a  new  species  of  Raphidostegium  from 
Japan,  showing  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  usage,  even  at  the 
present  time. 

The  type-species  of  Sematophyllum  is  European,  and  the  syno- 
nymy is  as  follows  : — 
1.  Sematophyllum  substrumulosum  (Hampe). 

Hypmwi  [Aptychus]  substrumulosum  Hampe  in  Bot.  Zeit.  xx.  12, 

1862. 
Sematophyllum  aiiricomum  Mitt,  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  viii.  5,  t.  2 

(1864). 
Hypnum  (Rhynchostegium)  surrectum  Mitt.  ?  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  viii. 

'  6,  t.  2  (1864). 
Rhynchostegium  Wehvitschii  Schimp.  Syn.  Muse.  ed.  2,  679,  1876. 
Raphidostegium  Welwitschii  Jaeg.  &  Sauerb.  Adumb.  388,  1877. 
Fjurhynchium  Welwitschii  Husn.  Muse.  Gall.  343,  1897. 

Type-locality,  Canary  Islands,  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  Portugal. 

Habitat  on  rotten  trunks  and  on  olive-trees. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  synonymy  as  given  by  Limp- 
richt  in  the  Laubmoose  (Eabenh.  Kryptfl.  iv.  3,  237  (1897) )  with 
the  above,  that  a  number  of  mistakes  have  been  corrected,  and  that 
the  original  specific  name  has  been  substituted  for  a  manuscript 
name  given  by  Schimper  in  1846,  in  a  letter  to  Welwitsch.  Mitten 
compared  S.  auricomum  with  S.  demissum,  and  described  Hypnum 
surrectum  on  the  following  page,  figuring  it  on  the  same  plate,  with 
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costate  leaves.  It  seems  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  it  can  be  the 
same  species.  No  mention  of  these  species  is  made  by  Cardot  in 
his  Mouses  of  the  Azores  and  of  Madeira,  and  it  is  evident,  as  he  says 
in  the  preface,  that  further  exploration  and  collecting  on  these 
islands  is  necessary. 

2.  Sematophyllum  demissum  (Wils.)  Mitt. 

Hypnum  demissum  Wils.  in  Eng,  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2740  (1832). 

Id.  demissum  De  Not.  Mant.  Muse.  xx.  85,  1836. 

One  of  the  most  curious  coincidences  in  the  naming  of  this 
species  seems  to  be  that  Wilson  and  De  Notaris  should  both  have 
chosen  the  same  name  for  this  species,  each  apparently  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  other.  At  least  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  case,  as  cited  by  Limpricht,  who  fails  to  give 
SemntopliyUnm,  among  its  synonyms. 

This  species  has  long  been  credited  to  America,  but  Carl  Miiller 
(Syn.  Muse.  ii.  327  (1851))  credited  it  only  to  Europe,  and 
described  the  American  species  as  H.  carolinianum.  A  recent 
critical  comparison  of  fruiting  specimens  has  convinced  me  that  he 
was  right.  It  may  be  said,  in  excuse  for  the  delay  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  that  fruiting  specimens  of  tlie  European  species 
have  been  exceedingly  rare  in  American  collections,  and  that  the 
two  species  resemble  each  other  very  closely.  But  Limpricht's 
figures  of  the  four-celled  stomata  are  unlike  the  normal  guard-cells 
of  the  stomata  in  S.  caroUniiinum ,  and  the  inner  face  of  the  teeth 
in  the  American  species  is  much  more  deeply  and  distantly  trabe- 
culate  ;  the  teeth  also  differ  in  being  more  strongly  papillose  and 
more  finely  pointed  in  the  American  species,  and  the  leaves  have 
the  walls  of  the  cells  less  thickened  and  are  not  porose.  It  may 
be  doubted,  also,  whether  the  specimens  from  Japan,  referred  to 
S.  demissum  by  Brotherus  {Hedu-iyia,  xxxviii.  230,  1899),  may  not 
also  be  distinct. 

3.  Sematophyllum  NoVvE-CESAUEiE  (Aust.)  E.  G.  Brittou. 
S.  micans  (Wils.)  Braithw.  Brit.  Moss-fl.  iii.  154  (1902). 
X.  Xo,up.-Cesare(e  E.  G.  Britton  in  Bryol.  v.  60  (1902). 

Dr.  Braitliwaite  has  transferred  the  oldest  specific  name  for 
this  species,  and  gives  as  his  reason  that  both  //.  micans  Sw.  and 
//.  micans  Wils.  have  been  referred  to  other  genera.  The  fact  still 
remains  that  the  former  has  precedence  by  four  years,  and  the 
latter  is  a  homonym.  S.  Xocce-Cesarece  has  only  been  collected 
once  in  fruit,  and  the  teeth  show  remarkably  deep  cristate  ridges 
on  their  inner  face. 

In  the  IJryolo;/ist  for  July  I  have  printed  in  full  the  synonymy 
of  the  species  found  in  the  United  States,  having  restored  five  old 
specific  names  and  reduced  //.  Jamesii  to  //.  pullescens.  I  have 
also  reduced  three  of  Kindberg's  species,  described  from  Macouu's 
Canadian  collections. 


■2  a  2 
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ORIGIN    OF    THE    DEADNETTLES    IN   BRITAIN.- 

By  S.  T.  Dunn,  B.A. 

Seven  species  of  Deaduettles  have  been  recorded  for  the  British 
flora,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper  they  may  be  placed 
in  three  groups  according  to  the  kind  of  situations  in  which  they 
grow. 

(1)  In  the  first  group  Lamium  Galeobdolon  stands  alone,  because 

it  is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  which  naturally  in- 
habits our  woods. 

(2)  The  second  consists  of  those  which  thrive  well  and  spread 

plentifully  in  hedges,  cultivated  fields,  roadsides,  or  waste 
ground,  but  are  unknown  except  in  places  which  are 
prepared  for  them  unintentionally  by  man.  These  are 
the  White  Deaduettle  [Laudum  alhuui),  the  Purple  Dead- 
nettles  (L.  purpurcum  and  L.  incisuia),  and  the  Henbit 
Deadnettles  (L.  amplexicaule  and  L.  intermedium). 

(3)  In   the  third  group    will   be   left  Lamium  hijldum  and  L. 

maculatum,  which  seem  to  have  an  insecure  footing  in 
our  flora,  being  found  only  where  they  have  escaped 
from  gardens,  or  been  introduced  with  agricultural  seed, 
and  never  spreading  of  their  own  accord. 

To  begin  with  the  first  group,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  what  is 
the  present  distribution  of  L.  Galeobdolon  (Yellow  Archangel),  for, 
before  determining  whence  a  plant  has  spread,  it  is  of  course 
essential  to  find  out  exactly  where  it  grows  now.  This  species 
occupies  a  well-defined  area  in  western  Siberia  and  Europe  (in- 
cluding southern  and  mid-England),  but  does  not  reach  the  most 
northerly  regions  of  the  two  continents.  It  doubtless  spread  into 
this  country  when  it  became  again  suitable  for  vegetation  at  the 
end  of  the  last  glacial  period,  gradually  advancing  as  the  ice  receded, 
for,  at  that  time,  the  present  British  Channel  was  dry  land,  and 
most  of  our  present  flora  was  able  to  spread  from  the  Continent 
to  the  promontory  of  which  the  British  Isles  are  now  the  only 
remains.  At  this  period  it  is  improbable  that  man  had  made  his 
appearance  in  north-western  Europe,  and  it  was  not  until  much 
later  that  the  growth  of  villages  and  the  clearing  of  woods  for 
pastoral  and  agricultural  purposes  aflorded  a  footing  for  the  weeds 
of  the  second  group  ;  but  exactly  how  and  when  they  each  appeared 
are  questions  tliat  cannot  now  be  answered.  Weeds  were  very  little 
noticed,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  never  referred  to  by  the  writers 
of  the  earliest  books  relating  to  this  country.  The  first  scientific 
records  of  the  occurrence  of  wild  flowers  in  Britain  date  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  at  that  time  all  the  members  of  the  first 
two  groups  were  probably  present,  although  it  was  not  until  later 
that  Ijamium  incisum  and  L.  intermedium  were  seen  to  be  separable 
from  their  commoner  allies.  Prior  to  these  records  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  herbalists,  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the  presence 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  South-Eastern  Naturalist  for  1901. 
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or  absence  of  special  species  except  such  as  is  afforded  by  tbe 
necessarily  meagre  evidence  of  geology.  Various  deposits  con- 
taining plant  remains,  and  supposed  to  date  from  pre-glacial  rigbt 
up  to  Koman  times,  have  been  discovered  in  England,  and  Mr. 
Clement  Reid  has  summarized  the  facts  obtainable  from  these 
sources  in  his  Oriijin  of  the  British  Flora,  but,  unfortunately,  so 
far,  uo  fragments  of  any  species  of  Lamium  have  been  found.  We 
have,  then,  to  rely  on  what  is  known  of  the  habits  and  distribution 
of  the  Deadnettles  at  the  present  time,  and  try  to  deduce  from  them 
some  idea  of  their  past  history. 

When  new  and  previously  undisturbed  land  in  England  is  first 
entered  by  man,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  begun  to  make  fields, 
villages,  and  roads,  certain  weeds  spring  up  which  have  never 
grown  there  before.  Among  these  some  of  the  Deadnettles  very 
frequently  find  a  place. 

Seeing,  then,  that  man  reached  England  from  the  Continent, 
and  that  these  weeds  grow  abundantly  there,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  they  arrived  in  this  country  at  about  the  same  time  as  he  did, 
and  by  his  means.  How  they  came  to  be  man's  companions  in  his 
early  wanderings  is  a  more  difficult  question,  but,  as  it  is  clearly 
involved  in  any  discussion  of  their  origin,  it  must  be  considered 
under  each  separate  species.  The  opinion  is  so  general,  and  is  so 
confidently  expressed  in  our  Floras,  that  the  White  Deadnettle  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  that  this  species  will  be  taken  first,  and  the  facts 
relating  to  its  origin  carefully  considered. 

When  the  floras  of  various  countries  are  compared,  it  is  found 
that  the  White  Deadnettle  is  a  native  of  woods  and  forests  through- 
out a  broad  belt  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  extending  from 
Spain  and  Morocco  on  the  West  to  the  province  of  Trans-Baikal, 
in  southern  Siberia,  and  the  Himalaya  mountains  on  the  East,  and 
including  Dalmatia,  Austria,  south-eastern  Russia,  the  Caucasus, 
Persia,  and  the  Altai  range.  Besides  this,  it  occurs  about  villages, 
roadsides,  hedges,  and  waste  places,  not  only  in  those  regions,  but 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  north  temperate  zone  of  the 
whole  world.  A  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  its  range 
as  a  native  and  its  range  as  a  weed,  the  latter  being  much  larger 
than  and  enclosing  the  former.  In  such  districts  as  south-eastern 
Russia  it  occurs  as  a  native  and  as  a  weed,  and  Korshinsky,  in  his 
flora  of  that  region,  pointedly  divides  his  localities  into  two  parts. 
It  grows,  he  says  (1)  among  bushes  on  shady  slopes  and  in  damp 
woods  ;  (2)  in  gardens,  hedges,  and  waste  places,  the  latter  stations 
becoming  more  frequent,  the  former  less  so,  as  one  goes  north- 
wards. No  one  will  doubt  that,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  plant 
spread  from  its  original  stations  in  the  woods  along  the  hedges  and 
roads  soon  after  they  were  first  made  ;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
countries  such  as  ours,  where  it  is  never  found  in  woods  or  any 
other  perfectly  natural  locality  ?  It  must,  I  think,  bo  admitted 
that  it  is  not  native  here;  for,  if  it  could  compete  with  our  nortliern 
flora,  without  the  unintentional  help  of  man,  we  should  find  it  in 
the  woods  just  as  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Wc  must  imagine  that 
the  species  left  its  native  forests  when  man  first  prepared  the  way 
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for  it,  and  then  spread  gradually  with  him,  eventually  arriving  in 
Great  Britain.  Here,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  introduced 
plant,  far  from  its  native  country,  but  it  has  gaiued  a  footing  which 
it  will  doubtless  maintain,  unless,  for  any  reason,  man  and  his 
operations  should  cease. 

This  explanation  of  the  introduction  of  Laniium  album  seems 
the  most  reasonable  one,  judging  from  our  present  information, 
but  there  is  another  possible  one  that  has  been  advanced  in  the 
case  of  some  other  weeds  which  accompany  human  dwellings. 
While,  in  a  perfectly  natural  state,  before  the  advent  of  man,  there 
have  doubtless  always  been  localities  which  have  been  kept  dis- 
turbed by  wild  animals,  Europe,  before  man's  arrival,  was  certainly 
occupied  by  much  larger  numbers  of  wild  mammals  than  are  to  be 
found  now,  but  they  have  gradually  been  hunted  down  and  driven 
into  the  wilder  regions  by  man's  advance.  It  has  been  argued 
that,  prior  to  human  occupation,  these  disturbed  spots,  may  have 
harboured  the  same  weeds  as  have  since  attached  themselves  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  human  habitations.  If  the  weed  in  question 
had  reached  England  in  this  way,  it  would  be  a  native — i.e.  it 
would  have  been  brought  by  natural,  not  by  human  agency.  The 
facts  are,  however,  against  such  a  conclusion,  for  nowhere  has  it 
been  recorded  as  growing  about  the  haunts  of  such  wild  animals 
as  are  left  to  us.  It  is  in  vain  that  one  searches  for  it  about 
rabbit-burrows,  fox-earths,  and  such  like  places  ;  it  is,  indeed,  in 
just  those  wild  regions  where  our  indigenous  animals  are  most 
plentiful  that  this  weed  is  most  scarce.  We  are  justified,  then,  in 
falling  back  on  our  first  hypothesis  of  its  introduction  by  man. 

The  question  of  the  status  of  the  White  Deadnettle  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  of  its  origin  in  our  flora,  but,  if  anyone  doubts  its 
dependence  upon  man,  let  him  only  note  in  his  mind  the  exact 
localities  where  he  finds  it  grov/ing,  or,  still  better,  let  him  take  a 
small  piece  of  country  and  mark  on  a  large-scale  map  all  the  places 
where  it  grows,  and  he  will  certainly  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  cannot  exist  without  help.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  would 
find  it  in  the  hedges  and  banks  around  houses,  fields,  and  roads, 
wherever  periodical  disturbance  of  the  ground  takes  place,  as  in 
the  renewing  of  ditches  or  the  cutting  back  of  banks  ;  but  where 
the  hedges  or  banks  have  long  been  undisturbed  he  will  not  find  it. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  whole  of  England  can  be  searched 
very  carefully  for  a  native  record  of  the  weed,  but  as  long  as  none 
is  forthcomhig  we  must  allow  that  it  probably  is  not  permanent, 
except  where  man  is  constantly  at  work,  and  that  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  included  in  the  indigenous  flora  of  the  country. 

To  pass  on  now  to  the  case  of  the  Purple  Deadnettles  {L.  piir- 
jmreiiiii  and  L.  incisuni),  we  are  confronted  by  a  more  difficult 
problem.  We  may  take  the  two  forms  together,  as  they  are  very 
closely  allied,  and  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  in  our  flora. 
Unlike  the  White  Deadnettle,  the  present  species  is  an  annual, 
which  inhabits  cornfields  and  other  cultivated  ground,  open  road- 
sides, borders  of  fields,  and  such  like  situations.  It  extends  in 
these  habitats  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  northern   Africa,  Siberia 
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and  the  Orient.  It  is  so  common  iu  most  parts  of  this  area  and 
so  free  in  its  choice  of  localities  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
it  exists  as  an  unaided  and  indigenous  plant,  and  where  it  is 
introduced.  Here  and  there  one  finds  it  recorded  from  clearings 
in  woods,  from  pastures  and  other  habitats  which  may  or  may  not 
be  quite  wild  ;  but  never  in  England,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  it 
been  so  recorded,  and  I  fear  we  are  hardly  justified  in  claimuig  it 
as  an  indigenous  plant  until,  being  known  in  some  spot  which  has 
long  been  undisturbed,  it  is  so  proved  to  be  capable  of  existing 
unaided  in  our  natural  flora. 

For  a  similar  reason  to  that  which  led  us  to  consider  L.  pnr- 
piirenm  and  L.  incmim  togetlier,  the  two  last  members  of  the 
second  group,  L.  amplexicaxile  and  L.  intermedium,  may  be  associated. 
The  former  extends  over  the  whole  north  temperate  zone  of  tlie 
old  world,  and  is  nowhere  recorded  as  anytliing  but  a  weed  of 
cultivated  and  waste  ground.  We  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  every  known  species  must  be  wild  somewhere,  or  else  that  it 
was  once  wild,  but  is  now  extinct  as  a  wild  plant.  There  are, 
however,  many  cultivated  plants  as  well  as  weeds  (such  as  the 
above)  which  the  most  diligent  search  has  failed  so  far  to  reveal 
in  wild  situations,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  all  these 
have  been  lost  as  wild  plants.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  they 
are  derived  from  wild  stock,  and  have  become  so  much  changed  by 
cultivation  or  by  acting  the  part  of  weeds  that  they  now  seem  to 
be  distinct  species.  No  doubt  when  a  wild  plant  spreads  into 
cornfields,  it  can  become  permanent  there  only  by  accommodating 
itself  to  certain  conditions  ;  it  must  be  an  annual,  or  its  roots  will 
be  disturbed  by  ploughing  in  the  spring  ;  it  must  get  a  good  start 
of  the  crop,  and  it  must  flower  and  seed  before  the  crop  is  cat. 
Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  general  observation  that  when  the  surround- 
ings of  a  species  are  most  unfavourable,  or  when  it  is  advancing 
into  new  circumstances,  then  variation  becomes  most  apparent, 
and  new  forms  make  their  appearance.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
conceivable  that  the  change  in  habits  necessitated  by  life  in  corn- 
fields might,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  so  change  a  race  of 
plants  that  they  might  appear  finally  to  be  distinct  from  their 
parent  stock.  The  production  of  a  species  by  artificial  means — for 
this  would  be  no  less — is  not  considered  impossible  by  botanists ; 
in  fact,  it  has  been  actually  suggested,  in  the  case  of  the  Brome 
grasses,  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  presence  of  the  numerous 
species  which  inhabit  the  cultivated  fields  of  Europe. 

Finding,  then,  that  f.ainiuni  aiii/tlexicaule  is  not  known  except 
as  a  weed  of  artificial  situations,  one  turns  to  some  of  its  nearest 
allies  to  see  if  there  be  any  wild  species  very  closely  connected  with 
it,  and  from  which  it  might  possibly  be  derived.  In  this  case  there  is 
Lumiidii.  inarroilon,  a  plant  wliicli  is  very  much  like  /..  ainplc.i-icaiile 
in  habit,  ditt'ering  chiefly  in  having  longer  and  narrower  calyx 
teeth  ;  it  inhabits  the  cedar  forests  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  also 
found  in  the  surrounding  country  in  fields  and  waste  places.  This 
species,  I  would  suggest,  is  the  progenitor  of  Latitiitm  aDijilcvicaiilc 
If  tliis  be  correct,  we  must  imagine  that,  in  ancient  times,  before 
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Asia  Miuor  was  invaded  by  our  ancestors,  the  forest  species  was 
flourishing  in  its  present  place,  but  that  its  cornfield  descendant 
was  non-existent.  When  man  had  arrived  and  had  tilled  the 
ground,  it  gradually  spread  into  the  fields,  undergoing  certain 
internal  and  external  changes  in  accommodating  itself  to  its  new 
life.  As  it  spread  with  man  far  from  its  original  home,  these 
changes  became  emphasized  and  fixed,  and  eventually  the  new 
race  became  so  different  that,  when  its  parent  species  was  found 
(long  after  it  had  itself  been  described  and  named),  it  could  not  be 
recognized  as  the  same  species  as  our  common  weed. 

There  are  now  left  to  be  accounted  for  two  species,  which  seem 
to  have  only  a  slight  foothold  in  England.  Lmn'nun  bijidum  has 
once  been  found  growing  plentifully  in  a  cornfield  in  Yorks.  It  is 
a  native  of  woods  in  south-eastern  Europe,  and  is  also  known  in 
cornfields  in  some  of  the  districts  from  which  we  import  corn.  In 
the  present  case  it  was  doubtless  sown,  with  seed  corn  derived  from 
the  East,  and  in  the  absence  of  further  records  may  be  supposed  to 
have  long  since  disappeared.  Lamiuni  inacidation,  though  not  un- 
common, is  not  really  spontaneous  with  us,  but,  being  a  common 
cottage  garden  plant  and  a  perennial,  it  often  survives  for  many 
years  where  a  root  happens  to  be  thrown  out.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  although  the  most  obviously  non-indigenous  of  all  our  in- 
troduced Deadnettles,  yet  its  native  range  approaches  our  islands 
more  closely  than  any  of  them,  for  its  area  extends  from  Persia 
over  mid-  and  southern  Europe,  and  reaches  the  woods  of  southern 
Belgium. 

The  chief  facts  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  English  Deadnettles 
have  now  been  discussed,  and  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  was  introduced  by  horticulture,  one  with  foreign  seed,  that  five 
accompanied  the  colonization  of  the  country  by  man,  and  that  one 
only  is  undoubtedly  indigenous. 
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By  George  Murray,  F.R.S. 

The  additions  to  the  collections  by  presentation  have  consisted 
of: — 153  specimens,  mostly  from  near  Cape  St.  Antonio,  Buenos 
Ayres,  from  Ernest  Gibson  ;  70  specimens,  including  23  Ferns, 
83  specimens  of  woods,  and  3  fruits,  from  H.  N.  Kidley ;  168 
Phanerogams  and  11  Cryptogams  from  Siberia,  from  W.  H. 
Shockley ;  86  specimens  from  Greylingstadt,  Transvaal,  from 
Capt.  Vandeleur;  17  specimens,  principally  Canadian,  from  Arthur 
Bennett ;  80  specimens  from  near  Kalgan,  Eastern  Mongolia, 
from  C.  W.  Campbell ;  9  specimens  of  African  and  American 
Eriucaulon,  from  Prof.  Engler ;  2  specimens  of  Palm  fruits,  from 
Kitue,  East  Africa,  from  Dr.  S.  L.  Hinde ;  180  plants,  including 
3  Cryptogams,  from  Van,  from  Major  F.  R.  Maunsell ;  100  speci- 
mens from  Jamaica,  from  W.   Fawcett ;    162   Phanerogams   and 
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9  Cryptogams  from  South  Africa,  from  Dr.  S.  Schonland ;  380 
plants,  including  6  Ferns,  from  India,  from  Dr.  Prain  ;  118  speci- 
mens from  Natal,  from  J.  Medley  Wood ;  2  specimens  from  Teneriffe, 
from  Ed.  Armitage  ;  104  specimens,  including  14  Cryptogams,  col- 
lected on  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Voyages  of  Capt.  Parry,  from  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Walsingham  ;  21  specimens  from  Naini  Tal,  N.  India,  from 
Miss  M.  K.  Wall ;  2  species  of  Blepharis  from  Natal,  from  P.  E.  F. 
Perredes ;  12  specimens  of  Loranthiis  from  Sydney,  from  J.  H. 
Maiden ;  5  specimens  from  N.W.  India  and  Central  Asia,  from 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin;  11  Marine  Algfe  from  Brisbane,  from  Mrs. 
Hubert  Barton  ;  2  species  of  Lichens  from  British  Central  Africa, 
from  the  Rev.  David  Lillie ;  a  microscope-preparation  of  Diatoms 
from  Torres  Straits,  from  Prof.  Perceval  Wright ;  22  specimens 
and  5  microscope-slides  of  Mycetozoa,  from  Arthur  Lister ;  Dia- 
tomaceous  Ooze  from  the  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  from  J.  D.  F. 
Gilchrist;  11  Indian  and  1  rare  Italian  Moss,  from  Dr.  Emilio 
Levier ;  26  Cryptogams  from  Borneo,  from  Dr.  Charles  Hose ; 
114  Marine  Alga3  from  Japan,  from  Mr.  Y.  Hirase. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  by  presentation  to  the 
British  Herbarium  : — 14  Phanerogams  and  o  Characere,  from  C.  E. 
Salmon  ;  6  specimens  of  British  plants  from  Dufton,  from  Prof. 
D.  Oliver;  352  specimens,  including  15  Characeae,  from  Rev.  E.  S. 
Marshall  ;  13  specimens  from  Cornwall,  from  Clement  Reid  ; 
3  specimens  from  Messrs.  H.  &  J.  Groves  ;  specimens  of  Octo- 
diceras  from  the  River  Severn,  from  J.  B.  Duncan;  and  specimens 
of  Cladophora  from  the  Hebrides,  from  Major  J.  P.  Langley. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  by  exchange  of  dupli- 
cates : — 4  specimens  of  Xajas  iitai  ina  and  vars.  from  Prof.  Hans 
Schinz ;  180  Australian  plants  from  J.  H.  Maiden  ;  3  specimens 
of  Si/mplocos  from  Dr.  Urban  ;  6  specimens  of  British  plants  for 
Exhibition  Case  from  C.  E.  Salmon;  108  Indian  Cryptogams  from 
Mrs.  Bradford;  and  100  Kryptogama)  exsiccataB  from  the  K.  K. 
Naturhist.  Hof  museum  of  Vienna. 

The  following  specimens  have  been  acquired  by  purchase  : — 
130  Phanerogams,  77  Cryptogams,  and  55  Wood  specimens  from 
Cameroons,  by  Zenker  ;  445  specimens,  including  3  Vascular 
Cryptogams  from  South  Africa,  by  R.  Schlechter ;  221  Phanero- 
gams and  16  Cryptogams  from  New  Mexico,  by  F.  S.  Sc  E.  Earle ; 
1059  Gulf  Coast  plants,  including  8  Cryptogams,  by  S.  M.  Tracy ; 
Kueucker's  Carices  VIII.  and  IX.,  containing  31  and  32  specimens 
respectively  ;  190  specimens,  including  1  Fern  from  Mexico,  by 
C.  G.  Pringle ;  708  Plumerogams  and  114  Cryptogams  from 
Georgia,  by  Rowland  Harper  ;  Cent.  33  and  34  Flora  exsiccata 
Austro-Hungarica ;  900  Plianerogams  and  145  Cryptogams  from 
Central  China,  by  Father  Hugh  ;  471  plants  from  West  Australia, 
by  Dr.  Pritzel ;  "Graminea)  exsiccatiu,''  Fascicle  III. -VI.,  125 
specimens,  by  A.  Kneucker  ;  Cyperaccfc  and  Juncaccno,  Fascicle  II., 
32  specimens  ;  771  specimens,  includmg  52  Cryptogams  from 
Kunene-Zambesi  Region,  by  11.  ]5aum  ;  Herb.  Normalc,  Fascicle 
XLL,  by  Schultz  ;  180  specimens  from  Siam,  including  1  Fern,  by 
Zimmerman  ;  428  specimens  from  Mexico,  including  3  Cryptogams, 
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from  E.  0.  Wooton  ;  8  drawings  for  Exhibition  Gallery  by  Percy 
Highley,  also  4  large  water-colour  drawings ;  8  models  illustrating 
germination,  by  Mrs.  Blackman  ;  32  photographs  of  trees  and  their 
barks,  by  Henry  Irving  ;  2  sheets  of  water-colour  drawings  and 
180  sketches  of  British  Basidiomycetes,  by  Worthington  G.  Smith; 
125  Micro-Fungi,  by  Vestergren  ;  100  Saxon  Fungi,  by  Krieger  ; 
50  Malaysian  Mosses,  by  Fleischer  ;  176  Brazilian  Cryptogams,  by 
Robert ;  100  Hawaiian  Algaj,  by  Miss  Tilden  ;  100  UredineaB,  by 
Sydow  ;  2  photographs  of  Alga,  by  Nordstedt ;  125  North  American 
Alg^,  by  Collins,  Holden,  and  Setchell ;  161  Equisetaceae,  by 
wTrtgen;  31  Hepatics  of  France,  by  Husnot ;  50  Ascomycetous 
Fungi,  by  Rehm  ;  27  North  American  Uredineae,  with  photographs 
and  "illustrated  pamphlet,  by  Arthur  and  Holway  ;  100  North 
American  Fungi,  by  Shear,  Ellis,  and  Everhart;  69  North  American 
Mosses,  by  Renauld  and  Cardot ;  200  Italian  Fungi,  by  Saccardo; 
200  European  and  exotic  Fungi,  by  Rabenhorst-Pazschke  ;  and 
25  Characeffi,  by  Migula,  Sydow,  and  Wahlstedt. 


SHORT     NOTES. 

Hybridity  in  Hieracium. — As  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams  bas  mentioned 
my  name  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  (pp.  315,  330), 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  There  is  (I  think)  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  view  taken  as  regards  hybridity 
and  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  evolution.  Some  of  the 
forms  now  fixed,  and  treated  as  true  "species,"  may  have  had  a 
hybrid  origin  ;  but  this  is  a  speculative  matter,  hardly  capable  of 
proof.  I  do  not,  as  he  suggests,  "look  askance  at "  the  hybrid- 
theory  respecting  hawkweeds ;  many  hybrids  seem  to  occur  in 
Europe,  and  a  few  in  Britain.  Still,  my  experience  (agreeing, 
apparently,  with  that  of  others)  is  that  they  are  decidedly  rare 
in  this  country;  for  what  reason,  I  am  quite  unable  to  say.  In 
cultivation  I  never  obtained  any  intermediates,  whereas  they  were 
plentiful  among  the  Epilohia  ;  nor  have  I  hitherto  succeeded  better 
where  two  or  more  species  grew  together  in  a  wild  state,  although 
constantly  on  the  watch.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  acute 
and  careful  botanist  should  make  a  lifelong  study  of  this  most 
difficult  genus  in  Britain;  but  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  somewhat 
severe  on  his  fellow-countrymen,  does  not  appear  to  have  a  sufficient 
personal  acquaintance  with  our  living  plants  to  justify  his  rather 
ex  cathedra  pronouncements. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

Euphrasia  curta,  forma  piccola. — Under  this  name  Mr.  Town- 
send  describes  in  Ann.  Scott.  Nat.  Hist,  for  July,  p.  177,  a  plant 
gathered  by  Prof.  Trail  near  the  loch  of  Loirston  in  Kincardineshire, 
by  Mr.  Beeby  at  Baltasound,  Shetland,  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Linton  near  Bethesda,  Carnarvonshire.  Mr.  Townsend's  descrip- 
tion, drawn  up  from  Shetland  specimens,  is  as  follows : — 

'''  Canlis  tenuis  erectns,  21-3  cm.  altus,  simplex  sed  infra  medium 
ramis  curtissimis  flores  non  gerentibus  instructis,   setis  crispulis 
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albidis  reversis  pubescens,  rubesceus,  vel  fuscescens  ?  Folia  numer- 
osa,  internodiis  plerumque  brevibus,  obtusa  cuueato-ovata,  inferiora 
opposita  dentibus  utriuque  1-2  obtusis,  superiora  subopposita  vel 
alteraautia  dentibus  utriuque  3  obtusis.  Bracteae  alteruautes,  in 
tertia  parte  iuferiore  latissimae,  inferiores  obtusfe  vel  acutae  dentibus 
utrinqne  3  acutis,  superiores  acutse,  dentibus  2-3  acutis.  Folia 
omnia  planiuscula,  sicca  nigricautia,  in  paijina  ^mpcriore  et  iuferiore 
setis  suhlonijis  crispnlis  aibidis  ubsita.  Flores  pauci  subsessiles  in 
spica  brevi,  fructu  pauhdnm  elongala.  Cah/x  indumento  ei  foliorum 
et  bractearum  similis,  dentibus  triangularibus  acutis.  Corolla 
parva  3-4  mm.  lontja  alba  labiis  sequilongis  striis  (cceruleis  ?)  notata  ; 
lobi  labii  iuferioris  subieqaales,  emarginati,  macula  flava  picti ;  lobi 
labii  superiores  integri.  Stigma  curvatum.  Capsula  superne  lata 
truncata  vix  emarginata,  basin  versus  angustata,  longitudine  lati- 
tudiuem  circa  daplo-superans,  cabjcis  denies  non  superans  plerumque 
subaquans  superne  pilosa  marline  longe  ciliata. 

*'  Euphrasia  piccola  is  a  remarkably  elegant  plant ;  its  slender 
unbranched  stem  (though  doubtless  the  short  branches  or  buds  in 
the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves  would  occasionally  become  developed), 
its  numerous  leaves  and  short  iuternodes,  its  few  and  small  flowers, 
and  comparatively  abundant  long  white  pubescence  are  very  notice- 
able characters.  Our  plant  difi'ers  from  E.  micrantha  Brenner  by 
its  flowers,  which  exceed  the  bracts,  the  latter  being  acutely,  not 
obtusely  toothed,  by  the  entire  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla, 
and  by  the  pubescence  just  alluded  to.  From  dwarf  unbranched 
specimens  of  the  usual  type  of  curta  Fr.  it  differs  by  its  much 
smaller  flowers,  smaller  and  obtusely  toothed  leaves,  smaller  bracts, 
and  much  more  slender  habit ;  from  K.  mollis  by  its  more  numerous 
leaves  and  short  internodes,  its  fewer-toothed  bracts,  and  the  entire 
lobes  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  ;  from  E.  t/racilis  by  its  smaller 
corolla,  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  of  which  are  equal,  by  its  obtusely 
toothed  leaves,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  almost  shaggy  white 
pubescence ;  from  small  specimens  of  E.  scotica  by  the  last-named 
character,  and  by  the  much  smaller  ovate  (not  cuneate-oblong) 
leaves  and  bracts." 

Ranunculus  Lingua  in  Berkshire. — On  Aug.  2i  I  found 
Ranunculus  Lingua  in  some  quantity  in  a  pond  at  Yattendon,  in 
the  Pang  district,  for  which  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Flora  of 
Berkshire. — James  Britten. 

Erica  Stuarti. — Under  this  name  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  de- 
scribes in  the  Annah  of  Scottish  Natural  llistonj  for  July  (p.  177)  a 
heath  found  in  Conncmara  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Stuart,  which 
Mr.  Linton  considers  to  be  hybrid  between  hi.  meditcrranca  and 
E.  Mackaii.     His  description  is  as  follows  ; — 

''Erica  Stuarti,  uov.  hybr. — Leaves  in  whorls  of  four,  or 
irregularly  scattered,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  ciliatc,  glabrous 
above,  puberulous  (mealy)  beneath  except  on  the  glabrous  midrib, 
margins  revolutc ;  young  twigs  hairy  ;  sepals  ovate-acuminate 
ciliate,  puberulous  towards  the  tip ;  corolla  cylindric-urcoolate, 
nearly  white  below,  shading  upwards  to  deep  rose-purple ;  stamens 
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and  styles  somewhat  exserted ;  ovary  nearly  glabrous  with  a  few 
hairs  upwards." 

Impatiens  biflora  in  Somerset. — I  send  specimens  of  this  plant 
from  the  water-meadows  near  Flintford  Farm,  Frome  ;  it  has  been 
noticed  there  for  several  seasons,  but  only  since  American  grass  seed 
has  been  used.^SELiNA  0.  Harding. 


NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 


Flora  of  Tropical  Africa.    Edited  by  Sir  William  T.  Thiselton-Dyer. 
Vol.  iv.  part  1,  pp.  1-192.     Price  8s.  net.     L.  Reeve  &  Co. 

This  latest  instalment  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  beginning 
with  the  Oleacem  and  SaUadoracece  by  Mr.  Baker,  is  mainly  occupied 
with  the  ApocynacecT,  but  does  not  complete  that  order.  In  many 
respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  yet  appeared,  and 
Dr.  Stapf,  who  has  monographed  the  Apocynacece,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  what  is  evidently  a  very  thorough  piece  of  work. 
The  publication  is  also  interesting  because  it  takes  up  the  Flora 
at  the  place  where  it  was  left  by  Prof.  OHver  in  1877.  Whatever 
obstacle  there  may  have  been  to  continuous  publication  has  now 
been  removed,  and  we  hope  that  as  little  time  as  possible  will  be 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  completion  of  the  volume. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  order  Dr.  Stapf  has  followed  Pierre  and 
K.  Schumann  in  breaking  up  Tabermcmontana  into  several  genera, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  the  genus,  as  now  restricted, 
from  the  Old  World.  Besides  adopting  the  genera  of  these  authors, 
Dr.  Stapf  has  added  others  of  his  own — Vahadenia  (based  on  Lan- 
dolphia  Laurentii'De\YM.),  Polyadoa  (including  Carped  inns  iimbellata 
K.  Schum.),  Pterotaberna  {Tabernccmontana  inconspicna  Stapf),  Erra- 
tamia  {T.  coronaria  Willd.),  Callicliilia  (various  species  of  Tabemai- 
montana)  ;  he  restores  George  Don's  genus  Conopharynyia  (assigned 
by  a  slip  to  D.  Don),  to  which  are  assigned  a  large  number  of  species 
originally  placed  by  himself  and  others  under  Tabernmmontana.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  species  are  new,  which  is  remarkable  in  face 
of  Ihe  number  described  by  recent  workers.  The  bibliography  is 
very  copious,  often  occupying  half  a  page,  and  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance nearly  a  page.  We  think  the  titles  of  some  of  the  works 
cited  might  have  been  further  abbreviated ;  but  the  importance  of 
the  rubber-yielding  genera  and  of  Strophanthm  doubtless  justifies 
the  extensive  references.  A  paper  on  the  former  was  read  at  the 
Linnean  Society  by  the  present  editor  of  the  Flora  twenty  years 
ago,  but  for  some  reason  was  never  published.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  certain  names  were  published  in  the  Kew  Gardens  Eeport 
for  1880  (issued  in  1881),  some  of  which  have  passed  into  general 
use,  although  they  appeared  without  diagnoses ;  these  are  cited  as  of 
"  Dyer,"  although  it  would  appear  from  the  context  that  "  Hook,  f." 
should  be  attached  to  them.  One  of  them,  Landolphia  Maimiij 
appeared  as  a  nomen  nudwit,  and  is  properly  set  aside  by  Dr.  Stapf 
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in  favour  of  L.  Klainei  Pierre  (1898),  with  which  he  thinks  it 
"  almost  certainly  identical  "  ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  doubt 
as  to  this  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  especially  as  the  editor  must 
be  in  a  position  to  say  definitely  what  plant  he  had  in  view.  Wlien 
this  and  other  nomina  nuda  in  the  same  Eeport  were  first  published, 
we  called  attention  (Journ.  Bot.  1881,  381)  to  the  undesirability  of 
such  pubhcation  ;  Trimen,  however  (Journ.  Bot.  1882,  239),  de- 
fended them  as  '■  the  results  of  hard  work  at  a  troublesome  set  of 
plants."  But  these  results  have  never  been  made  puhlic,  and 
the  descriptions  belonging  to  the  names  in  question,  so  far  as  these 
exist,  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  Linnean  Society's 
Transactions,  for  which  it  was  understood  they  were  prepared. 

It  is  inevitable  that  even  the  most  careful  monographs  are  open 
to  criticism  in  details,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Dr.  Stapf  s 
work  to  say  that  it  is  not  exempt  from  such  liability.  For  example, 
under  Diplorhi/nchns — a  genus  which  he  cites  as  of  "  Welw.  in 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  ser.  2,  ii.  22,"  but  which  would  be  more  correctly 
quoted  as  "Welw.  ex  Ficalho  &  Hiern  in  Trans.,"  etc. — we  find 
"  1).  antjolemis  Hiern  in  Cat.  Afr.  Pi.  Welw.  i.  667  partly,"  placed 
under  JD.  Welivitschii,  with  the  citation  of  one  of  the  three  Welwitsch 
numbers  quoted  by  Hiern.  No  indication  is  given  as  to  the  position 
of  the  other  numbers,  nor  is  the  other  "  part"  of  D.  aiujoUnsis  Hiern 
referred  to  any  other  species  ;  it  is  not  D.  angoleiisis  Biittner — the 
species  retained — as  a  reference  under  that  expressly  states  "not  of 
Hiern."  The  misreading;  of  a  note  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  2nd  Ser. 
iv.  25  (which  might  perhaps  have  been  more  clearly  expressed, 
although  its  meaning  seems  plain  to  the  writer)  is  responsible  for 
the  unnecessary  addition  of  "  partly  "  to  the  name  Tabermcmimtana 
iStajijitina  Britten  (p.  1-17)  and  in  the  reference  to  2\  lou/dlcnsu 
under  the  preceding  species.  We  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Hieru's 
identification  of  I'ucoiiria  with  Lcutdol/ihid  and  consequent  resti- 
tution of  the  earlier  name  should  not  have  been  followed  ;  even  on 
the  "  fifty  years'  limit"  rule,  Facouria  stands,  as  it  was  first  placed 
(doubtfully)  under  Landoljihia  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  (Gen.  PL 
ii.  693).  These  authors  indeed  say  "  ex  sola  icone  et  descriptione 
auctoris  nota,"  but  this  merely  means  that  at  that  time  the  National 
Herbarium  was  very  perfunctorily  consulted,  and  Aublet's  type 
therein  was  consequently  not  examined  by  them. 

We  arc  inclined  to  take  exception  to  the  citation  of  MS.  names 
(p.  110),  although  the  fact  that  plants  bearmg  such  names  are 
not  unfrequently  sent  out  from  Berlin  may  justify  the  proceeding. 
But  the  monogiaph  as  a  whole  deserves  high  praise,  and  we  trust 
its  conclusion  will  be  as  little  delayed  as  possible. 


European  Fiinf/its  Flora:   Aijaricacew.     By  Gkokge  JfAssKi';,  F.L.S. 
London :  Duckworth  &  Co.    1902.    Pp.  vi,  274.    Price  ijs.  net. 

British  mycologists  will  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Massce's 
comprehensive  Flora  of  European  Agarics.  He  has  provided  in  a 
handy  one-volume  form  a  key  to  nil  the  known  European  species, 
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brought  up  to  date,  and  carefully  arranged  and  classified.  Such  a 
compilation  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  field  workers ;  they  can 
thus  see  at  a  glance  the  account  of  any  desired  agaric  without 
having  to  hunt  through  the  more  extended  descriptions  ;  and  they 
can  easily  compare  the  British  forms  with  those  that  have  been 
found  in  more  northern  or  more  southern  latitudes.  The  wide 
distribution  of  many  fungi  renders  such  a  Flora  specially  useful. 

Mr.  Massee  has  slightly  altered  the  arrangement  from  that  of 
his  previously  published  Fungus  Flora.  He  has  adopted  the  method 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Stevenson's  Hymenomycetes — a  work 
which,  by  some  curious  accident,  is  omitted  from  Mr.  Massee's 
bibliography — beginning  with  the  Leucospora,  or  white-spored 
forms ;  tlien  follow,  in  order,  the  PJiodospora,  the  Ochrosjwrce,  and 
the  Melanosporcc. 

The  author  hopes  to  be  successful  in  correcting  false  impressions 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  term  species.  He  has  found  that  the 
student  is  too  ready  to  look  on  a  species  as  "much  more  sharply 
defined  than  proves  to  be  the  case  when  the  Fungus  Flora  of 
Europe  is  included."  Many  agarics  pass  through  a  variety  of 
phases  during  their  short  existence,  and  the  published  diagnosis 
probably  gives  an  account  of  one  only.  Has  the  student  never  been 
tripped  up  by  Armillaria  nicllm,  that  he  should  retain  a  cocksure 
attitude  in  regard  to  specific  distinctions  ?  Has  he  never  puzzled 
himself  in  vain  to  distinguish  between  closely  allied  species  of 
Lacturiii^,  and  is  he  always  sure  about  the  Paissuhc  when  prolonged 
rain  has  washed  them  to  a  dull  sameness  of  colour  ?  There  is 
usually  some  constant  character  which  enables  the  fungologist  to 
decide  on  the  species,  but  even  that  may  be  obscure.  Mr.  Massee 
is  somewhat  less  than  sympathetic  towards  the  already  sufficiently 
bewildered  student. 

Mr.  Massee  gives  only  the  essential  features  of  the  plants, 
rejecting  those  that  are  trivial  or  due  to  local  circumstances.  For 
further  information  the  student  is  referred  to  the  works  recom- 
mended in  a  short  bibliography,  from  which,  as  we  have  noted, 
Stevenson's  British  Fiuuji  (Hymenomycetes),  the  principal  British 
book  on  the  subject,  is  omitted. 

The  number  of  European  species  described  is  2750,  of  which 
1553  have  been  found  in  Britain — a  larger  number,  Mr.  Massee 
states,  than  is  recorded  for  any  other  European  country.  The  non- 
British  forms  are  indicated  by  brackets  ;  they  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  section,  but  are  scattered  pretty  evenly  over  the 
pages.  In  the  days  to  come  we  may  hope  to  see  the  brackets 
removed  from  many  of  them  ;  Mr.  Massee's  book,  we  doubt  not, 
will  materially  help  to  that  end  by  indicating  lines  for  successful 
field-work.  ^_  ^_  g_ 
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ARTICLES    ly    JOURNALS.* 

Botanical  Gazette  (21  Aug.).  —  F.  D.  Heald,  '  Electrical  con- 
ductivity of  plant  juices.'  —  W.  B.  McCallum,  '  Change  of  form  iu 
Proserpinaca  palustris.''  —  A.  Schneider,  '  Contribution  to  biology  of 
Rhizobia'  (1  pi.).  —  E.  Nelson,  '  Notes  on  certain  species  of  Anten- 
na) ia.' — H.  S.  Eeed,  '  Survey  of  Huron  Eiver  Valley.' — F.  Eamalez, 
'  Trichome  structures  of  Erodium  cicntarium.' —  E.  B.  Copelaud, 
'  Two  Fern  monstrosities.' 

Botanical  Mafjazine  (Tokyo). — (20  July).  T.  Makiuo,  '  Observa- 
tions on  tlie  Flora  of  Japan'  (cout.). — K.  Shibata,  'Experimentelle 
Studien  liber  die  Entwickelung  des  Endosperms  bei  Manotropa.' 

Bot.  Xotiser  (15  Sept.).  —  T.  Vestgren,  '  Verzeichnis  nebst  Dia- 
gnosen  uud  kritischen  Bemerkungeu  zu  meinem  'Micromycetes  rari- 
ores  selecti.'  ' — P.  Dusen,  Saxifra;ia  uppudtifoUa  var.  nov.  elonyata. — 
L.  M.  Neumau,  '  Anteckhingar  till  Moens  flora.' 

Bxdl.  lie  VHerb.  Boissier  (31  Aug.). — C.  De  Candolle,  'Les  hypo- 
ascidies  de  Ficiis '  (2  pi.). — P.  Chenevard,  '  Contributions  a  la  flore 
du  Tessin.'  —  0.  &  B.  Fedtschenko,  '  Materiaux  pour  la  flore  de  la 
Crimea'  (cont.). — H.  De  Boissieu,  '  Quelques  Ombelliferes  de  Chine.' 
— E.  Chodat,  '  PlantaB  Hasslerian®  '  (cont.). 

Bull.  Soc.  But.  Behjique  (xl,  fasc.  2;  10  Sept.).  —  T.  Durand  & 
E.  De  Wildeman,  '  Materiaux  pour  la  Flore  du  Congo '  (concl.). 

BuU.  Torreii  Bot.  Club  (30  Aug.).  —  M.  Slosson,  '  Origin  of  As- 
plenium  ebenoides.' — A.  W.  Evans,  'Hepaticpe  of  Puerto  Eico  '  (3  pi.). 
— C.  A.  White,  '  Saltatory  origin  of  species.'  —  A.  Eastwood,  '  New 
Western  plants.' 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  (23  Aug.). — Primula  violodora  Dunn,  sp.  n. 
—(30  Aug.).  '  George  Don,'— (30  Aug.,  6  Sept.).  A.  Henry,  'The 
genus  Astilbe.'  —  (6  Sept.).  Crassula  conf/eata  N.  E.  Br.,  sp.  n. — 
(13  Sept.).  Mesembnjanthum  Ma/mni  N.  E.  Br.,  sp.  n. — (20  Sept.). 
Kalanchoe  diversa  N.  E.  Br.,  Liiliyofera  caudata  Dimn,  Dcsmadiutn 
ainethystinuni  Dunn,  spp.  nn.  —  A.  Henry,  ^  Senecio  clivoruni  and 
allies '  (plate). 

Malpifjhia  (xvi,  fasc.  1 ;  received  7  Sept.). — T.  Ferraris,  '  Flora 
micologica  del  Piemoute  '  (2  pi.). — A.  NoeUi,  ^  Aecidium  Biscutella, 
sp.  n.' 

Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschrift  (Sept.).  —  J.  Podpera,  '  Ueber  das  Vor- 
kommen  der  Arena  desertomm  in  Bohmen.' — G.  Eichen,  'Nachtriige 
zur  Flora  von  Vorarlberg  und  Liechtenstein.'  — J.  Freyn,  '  Plantaj 
Karoanee '  (cont.).  —  J.  Murr,  'Zur  Kenntnis  der  Eu-Hieracieu 
Tirols.' — B.  Fleischer,  *  Malva  Zoerniiji  {netjlecta  x  sijlcestris).' 

Rhodora  (Aug.). — M.  L.  Fernald, '  Taraxacum palustre in  America.* 
— G.  E.  Davenport,  'New  England  Ferns'  {Nephrodium). 

•  The  dates  assigned  to  the  numbers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dc. 

The  Thirteenth  Eeport  of  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  is  mainly 
occupied  by  a  revision  of  the  Yaccete  by  the  Director,  Mr.  William 
Trelease,  of  which  we  hope  to  say  more  next  month.  A  new  genus, 
Samuela — dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  "little  sou  Sam  Farlow 
Trelease,  who  ni  the  springs  of  1900  and  1902  accompanied  and 
materially  aided  me  in  a  field  study  of  this  genus  " — is  based  on 
Yucca  austnilis  Trelease  (F.  macrucarpa  Sargent),  but  receives  a  new 
specific  name :  what  will  the  Kochester  codists  say  to  this  ?  The 
volume  is,  as  usual,  profusely  and  admirably  illustrated. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  an  improvement  in  the  spelling  of  the 
English  notices  in  the  Botanisches  Centralhlatt,  but  there  is  still 
abundant  room  for  farther  advance.  In  no.  34,  for  example.  Dr. 
E.  A.  L.  Batters  is  disguised  as  "  E.  G.  L.  Baiters,"  and  the  word 
"appeared"  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  On  another  page  of 
tlie  same  number,  localities  and  authorities  are  indistinguishably 
printed — e.g.  "  Oldenlandiarhodesiana^?k\\^h\\xy,  Cynanchum prcecox 
Schlechter  " — the  former  being  a  place  and  the  latter  a  person. 
Prof.  Bower's  name  appears  among  the  editorial  staff  at  the  head 
of  each  number,  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  proofs  of  the  notices 
relating  to  English  work  should  be  referred  to  him  or  their  author 
for  revision. 

The  Eev.  E.  Paque,  S.J.,  has  published  (Wesmael-Charlier, 
Namur)  a  Flore  analytiqne  et  descriptive  des  Provinces  de  Nainiir  et  de 
Luxemhoanj,  The  work  includes  the  commoner  cultivated  plants, 
and  is  illustrated  by  311  not  very  satisfactory  figures,  apparently 
taken  from  various  sources. 

The  Flora  Arctica,  edited  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Ostenfeld — of  which  the 
first  part,  containing  the  Pteridophyta,  Gymnospermfe,  and  Mono- 
cotyledones,  by  0.  Gelert  and  C.  H.  Ostenfeld,  has  lately  been 
published  at  Copenhagen,  is  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  Flowering 
Plants  and  Ferns  of  the  Arctic  Eegions  "  north  of  the  Wood 
boundary."  The  whole  of  Greenland  is  included,  but  Iceland 
and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  are  left  out.  This  of  course  makes 
some  difference  in  the  range  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  in  the  latter  the 
Arctic  vegetation  is  much  less  rich  in  species.  The  figures  are  mostly 
good,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  examples  selected  for  drawing 
should  be  from  countries  not  included — e.  g.  Iceland,  Norway,  &c. 
We  miss  from  the  bibliography  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's  well-known  paper 
on  "Outlines  of  the  Distribution  of  Arctic  Plants"  (Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  xxiii.  pp.  251-348,  1860).  The  printing  is  clear  and  distinct ; 
the  descriptions,  so  far  as  one  can  test  them  off'hand,  are  distinctive 
and  clear,  and  the  keys  decidedly  helpful.  With  regard  to  the 
localities,  probably  if  the  herbaria  of  this  country  could  have  been 
consulted  it  would  have  resulted  in  many  additions — thus  Poiamo- 
geton  alpimis  Balb.  occurs  in  Alaska  ;  P.  i^erfoUatus  L.  must  come 
very  near  in  America,  "  Lewis  River,  lat.  62°,"  &c.  A  curious  slip 
occurs  in  a  date  at  p.  72:  "  C.  gracilis  Curt.  Fl.  Lond.  1877-87, 
p.  282  " — the  date  of  this  is  about  1783.  The  volume,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  Arctic  Botany. — A.  B. 
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BRYOLOGICAL     NOTES. 

By  Ernest   S.   Salmon,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  279.) 

(Plate  443.) 

(28).  The  Genus  Osculatia  &  Bryum  (Dicranobryum)  globosum. 

In  1859  De  Notaris,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Musci  Napoani  sive 
Muscorum  ad  fiumen  Napo  in  Columbia  a  clarissinio  Osculati  lect- 
ornm  Recensio  "  (in  Mem.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  ser.  ii.  xviii.  445), 
founded  a  genus  of  mosses  with  these  characters : — "  Osculatia  u.  gen. 
Flores  dioici  terminales.  Capsula  alte  pedunculata,  sphjeroidea, 
lasvis,  aunulata,  operculataque.  Peristomium  simplex.  Dentes 
sedecini  lineari-subulati,  trabeculati,  integri,  conniventes  e  mem- 
brana  basilar!  homogenea,  annuli  latitudiuem  asquante  oriundi. 
Flos  masculus  geuiniiformis.  Plautula  facie,  forma  et  directione 
capsulte  subhorizontali,  contextu  foliorum  CatoscopiioH  quadantenus 
similis,  sed  statura  louge  majore,  rigiditate  foliorum  fere  poly- 
irichoidea,  in  Mcesiacearum  familia  insignis,  annuenteque  celeber- 
rimo  systematis  naturalis  muscorum  frondosorum  conditore,  W.  Ph. 
Schimper,  typum  novi  generis  CatDscopiuni  cum  Meeniis  nectens 
praebens,  quod  strenuo  Columbine  superioris  peregriuatori,  deque 
Historia  naturali  optime  merito  uuncupandum  esse  coustitui." 

In  this  genus  a  single  species,  <K  colitinhica  De  Not.,  is  described 
and  figured.  Since  1859  nothing  further,  apparently,  has  been 
known  about  this  moss,  (hnilatia,  with  its  single  species,  is  main- 
tained as  a  genus  of  the  family  Mecfiictc  by  Jaeger  (Adumbr.  i.  516, 
&■  ii.  698),  and  by  Paris  (Index  Bryolog.) ;  it  is  not  mentioned,  so 
far  as  I  can  find,  in  Miiller's  Genera  Muscorum  Frondosorum. 

Schimper's  herbarium  at  Kew  contains  a  specimen  of  the  present 
mos.s,  sent  by  De  Notaris  to  Schimper.  It  is  labelled  "  (>.  columliica 
De  Notar.  herb.  In  Columbia  Superiore  ad  Fl.  Napo.  Legit  Oscu- 
lati." The  material  consists  of  two  stems  bearing  immature  cap- 
sules, several  stems  with  set;e  but  without  capsules,  and  a  few 
barren  stems.  There  is  also  a  tracing  of  a  drawing  (with  "periston!. 
OsculaticB"  written  beneath)  representing  a  simple  peristome  of 
sixteen  teeth.  This  is  the  same  drawing  which  appears  as  fig.  7, 
tab.  vi.  in  De  Notaris's  published  account  of  the  species.  Oji  dis- 
secting one  of  the  capsules  of  this  specimen,  it  was  found  that  the 
peristome  was  far  too  iTumature  to  allow  of  its  structure  being 
studied.  1  then  obtained  on  loan,  through  the  courttsy  of  Prof. 
K.  Pirotta,  the  type-specimen  of  (>.  ciiliiiiihicK  from  he  Notaris's 
herbarium  at  the  K.  Istituto  ed  Orto  botanico  lii  linina.  Tlic  typo- 
specimen  consists  of  a  stem  bearing  one  capsule,  a  tew  stems  with 
setic  but  without  capsules,  and  a  few  barren  stems.  Not  having 
permission  to  dissect  the  single  capsule,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
from  the  other  characters  shown  by  the  plant — habit,  shape  of  cap- 
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sule,  and  vegetative  characters — if  it  really  differed  generically  from 
other  South  Auiericau  mosses.     An  examination  of  the  areolation 
of  the  leaves  convinced  me  that  the  plant  could  not  belong  to  the 
MeesiacccB,  as  De  Notaris  and  Schimper  supposed  ;  as,  although  the 
cells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  are  here  and  there  shortly  rect- 
angular or  subquadrate,  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  are 
distinctly  hexagonal  {cfr.  fig.  9).     This  upper  areolation,  and  the 
shape  of  the  leaf  with  its  recurved  margins,   strongly  suggested 
affinity  with  Bnjacece.     On  looking  through  the  descriptions  of  the 
species  of  Bnjum  given  in  Mitten's  Musci  Austro-awericani,  I  found 
a  plant  (in  the  subsection  Vicrannhruum  of  the  genus)  described  as 
follows: — '^  B.  glohosiim  Mitt.     Casspitosum  ;  caulis  brevis,  rigidus. 
Folia  erecto-patentia,   lanceolata,    subulata,    rigida,    nervo   crasso 
pungente    excurrente,    integerrima,    cellulis    fere   omnibus  parvis 
rhombeis  ;  perichfetialia  conformia.     Theca  in  pedunculo  elongato 
inclinata,  globoso-ovalis,  collo  brevissimo,  ore  parvo,  operculo  hemi- 
sphferico,  peristomii  interni  processibus  in  membrana  ad  dentium 
medium  exserta  impositis.    Hab.  Andes  Quitenses,  in  sylva  Canelos 
locoPueblode  Los  Jibai'os  (3000 ped.)  Spruce nr.  312.  Caulis  ^  unciam 
altus.     Folia  lineam  longa,  rigida.     Pedunculus  1-|  unciam  longus, 
gracilis.     Habitus  B.  MontiKjueani  Indise  orientalis,  sed  majus  et 
inter  Americanas  species  distinctissima."     From  the  clear  descrip- 
tion here  given,  I  felt  little  doubt  that  Mitten  must  have  had  under 
observation  De  Notaris's  plant,  and  on  comparing  specimens  of  the 
latter  with  the  examples  of  B.  f/lobosiun  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  the 
identity  of  the  two  was  apparent.    Further,  a  study  of  the  specimens 
of  B.  globosum  showed  clearly  that  the  plant  was  not  generically 
distinct  from  Bryum,  but  belonged  to  the  section  Brachymenium  of 
that  genus. 

The  structure  of  the  inner  peristome,  Avhich  is  well  seen  in  the 
capsules  of  Spruce's  collecting  (nr.  312)  is  rather  curious.  The 
membrane  of  the  inner  peristome  extends  to  beyond  half  the  length 
of  the  teeth  of  the  outer  peristome ;  this  basal  membrane,  seen 
under  a  low  magnification,  is  pale  fuscous,  with  longitudinal  bands 
of  a  darker  and  brigliter  fuscous  colour  at  regular  distances  (see 
figs.  4,  5).  Under  a  liigher  magnification  these  longitudinal  bands 
are  seen  to  be  composed  of  keeled  ridges  of  the  membrane,  the  keel 
being  directed  towards  the  outside.  These  brighter-coloured  keeled 
longitudinal  bands  alternate  with  the  outer  teeth  of  the  peristome, 
and  from  tlieir  position,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  keeled, 
evidently  represent  the  remains — i.e.  the  lower  part — of  the  teeth 
of  the  inner  peristome;  at  their  apex  (fig.  5 a),  however,  they  give 
rise  to  no  tooth-like  prolongation,  but  are  invariably  truncate. 
Opposite  each  tooth  of  the  outer  peristome  the  membrane  of  the 
inner  peristome  gives  rise  to  a  tooth-like  process  (fig.  6  b)  which  is 
concave  or  keeled,  the  concavity  or  tlie  keel  being  directed  towards 
the  inside.  Each  process  is  split  at  the  apex  into  two  or  three 
divisions.  The  inner  peristome  therefore  agrees  in  its  type  of 
structure  with  that  of  the  section  Brachymenium.  of  Bryum,  which 
is  described  by  Miiller  (Syn.i.  242)  as  follows:  " membrana  interna 
dentibus  rudimentariis,  vel  nullis  et  ciliisperfectisseurudimentariis." 
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The  keeling  of  the  basal  membrane  of  the  inner  peristome  in  bands 
alternating  with  the  teeth  of  the  outer  peristome  is  found  in  B. 
Moiitat/nranuin  C.  M.,  but  the  processes  of  the  inner  peristome  are 
not  in  this  species  developed  so  strongly  as  to  resemble  teeth. 

The  present  plant  should  therefore  bear  the  name  Ihi/uni  ( BracJii/- 
vwuium )  coliDiibiciDii  (DeNot.).  The  following  description  is  drawn  up 
from  examination  of  the  material  mentioned  above.  I  have  not 
seen  the  male  plant,  and  quote  therefore  the  description  given  by 
De  Notaris : — 

Bryum  (Brachymenium)  columbicum  (De  Not.). 

Osculatia  coliuiibica  De  Not.  in  Mem.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  ser.  ii. 
xviii,  445,  tab.  vi.  (1859);  Jaeger,  Adumbr.  i.  516  (1875)  ; 
ii.  698  (1879) ;  Paris  Index  Bryolog.  (Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bor- 
deaux, 1.  192)  (1896). 
Bnjum  [Dicranobnjnm)  (jlobosum  Mitt.  Musc.  Austr.  Amer.  289 

(1869). 
BracJv/inenium  ylobosuin  (^litt.)  Jaeger,  Adumbr.  i.  112  (1875); 
Paris  Index  Bryolog.  (Actes  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux,  xlvi.  132) 
(1893). 
Hab.     Amer.  Austr. ;  Ecuador  : — "  In  Columbia  Superiore  ad 
Fl.  Napo  "  (Osculati),  c.  fr. ! ;   Andes  Quitenses,  in  sylva  Canelos 
loco  Pueblo  de  Los  Jibaros  (3000  ped.)  (Spruce,  Musc.  Amazon,  et 
And.  nr.  312),  c.  fr. ! 

"  Dioicum  "  (teste  De  Notar.),  cffispitosum,  rigidiusculum,  fus- 
cum,  caule  breviusculo  erecto  ad  2  cent,  alto  simplice  vel  oh  inno- 
vationes  breves  infra  pericha^tium  orientes  dichotome  diviso  inferne 
radiculoso,  foliis  caulinis  confertis  patentibus  (infeiioribus  interdum 
subpatulis)  siccitate  erectis  vel  subadpressis  rigidis  lanceolatis  vel  e 
basi  latiore  oblongo-lanceolatis  acuminatis  3-3-5  mill,  longis  nervo 
crasso  rufescente  dorso  valde  prominente  excurrente  longe  cuspidatis 
concavo-carinatis  margine  utroque  e  basi  fere  ad  apicem  recurvo 
integerrimo  vel  infra  folii  summum  apicem  obsolete  denticulate, 
cellulis  inferioribus  breviter  rectangulari-subhexagonis  circ.  20-30 
X  18-20  fj.  superioribus  longioribus  angustioribus  hexagonis  et  sub- 
hexagonis  circ.  30  x  13  //  omnibus  la^vibus  £etate  parietibus  plus 
minus  porosis,  cellulis  marginalibus  folii  apicem  vei'sus  longioribus 
anguste  rectangularibus  limbum  unistratosum  perangustum  indis- 
tinctum  efformantibus,  foliis  pericha;tialibus  caulinis  erectioribus 
longioribus  nervo  longius  excurrente  aristato-cuspidatis,  capsula  in 
pedunculo  elongate  3-5-5*5  cent,  alto  gracili  purpureo  superne 
sinistrorso  inferne  dextrorso  circa  axem  idealem  torto  inclinata  e 
basi  brevissirae  attenuata  in  pedunculum  deHuente  globoso-ovali 
operculata  2*5-3  mill,  longa  1*5-2  mill,  lata  asymmetrica  Insvi 
fusca  pachyderniatica  ore  angustato  basi  stomatibus  superficialibus 
numerosis  instructa  annulata,  annulo  lato  revolubili,  peristomii 
externi  dentibus  sedecim  conniventibus  lanceolatis  dense  trabecu- 
latis  inferne  rubris  superne  paliide  lutcscentibus  e  membrana  basilari 
distincta  pallescento  oriundis,  interni  dentibus  nullis  processibus 
dentiformibus  dentibus  exterioribus  opposilis  apice  bi-tri-tidis  in 
membrana  supra  dentium  medium  exserta  impositis,  opcrculo  hemi- 

2  n  2 
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sphasrico  obtuse  vel  plus  minus  distiucte  apiculafco,  sporis  globosis 
miuntissime  asperis  15-18  /x  diam.,  calyptra  ignota. 

"  Plantte  masculfe  femineis  mixtfe  iisdemquo  similes.  Flos 
gemmiformis.  Perigonialia  exteriora  ovata,  uervo  longe  cuspidata, 
intima  antheridia  circumientia  multo  minora,  tenuioraque,  valde  con- 
cava,  fuscescentia.  Antheridia  numerosa  obverse  oblonga.  Para- 
physes  subnull®  "  (teste  De  Notar.). 

(29).    ScHWETSCHKEA  C.  MiiU.  in  Linnsea,  xxxix.  429  (1875). 

Miiller  {I.  c.)  founded  the  above  genus  with  the  following  charac- 
ters : — "  Peristomium  duplex;  dentes  externi  16  angustissimi  sub- 
ulati,  trabeculati  linea  longitudinal!  plus  minus  evoluta  vel  obsoleta 
exarati  colorati,  interni :  cilia  totidem  capillaria  pallidiora  externis 
fequilonga,  membrana  basilari  carentia,  parum  sulcata  et  ad  carinam 
linea  longitudinali  hie  illic  secedente  percursa;  calyptra  dimidiata." 
Further  [I,  c.  p.  447),  in  liis  Conspectus  Fahroniacearum,  the  inner 
peristome  of  Schwetschhe.a  is  described  as  consisting  of  "cilia  16 
capillaria  pallida  vix  sulcata  et  pertusa,  ad  basin  usque  infimam 
libera." 

In  this  genus  Schwetschkea  Miiller  described  three  new  species, 
and  also  referred  to  it  Nechm  pyijmmi  Dozy  &  Molkenb.  Ann.  Sci. 
Nat.  iii.  ser.  ii.  313  (1844).  Of  the  last-named  species,  and  of  two 
other  species,  viz.  Pterogonium  laxum  Wils.  Lond.  Journ.  of  Bot. 
vii.  276  (1848),  and  Neckera  (jracilliwa  Tayl.  I.e.  192,  Miiller  ob- 
served as  follows  : — "  Wie  weit  Neckera  pygmmi  Dz.  et  Mb.,  welche 
die  Bryol.  Javanica  (ii.  p.  180)  gewiss  ganz  richtig  als  Fabroniacee 
erkannte,  wenn  sie  auch  das  Moos  sicher  nicht  richtig  als  Anacamp- 
todon  pygmanis  Lac.  gelten  lasst ;  wie  weit  Neckera  laxa  Syn.  Muse. 
[PtenMjonium  laxum  Wils.)  von  der  chinesischenlnsel  Tschusan,  und 
wie  weit  Neckera  (jracillima  Tayl.  vom  Pichincha  bei  Quito  hierher 
gehort,  weiss  ich  nicht  zu  entscheiden.  Ich  vermuthe  nur  sehr 
stark,  dass  die  N.  pyyuuca  von  Borneo  eine  Schicetschkea  sei,  weshalb 
ich  sie  auch  derselben  unten  einflecten  werde."  Apparently  on  the 
strength  of  the  above  remarks,  we  find  Jaeger  in  his  Adumbr.  ii. 
288  calling  the  two  mosses  8.  laxa  Wils.  and  /  S.  (jracilUma  Tayl.  In 
Paris's  Index  Bnjologicus  both  species  are  placed  under  Schwetschkea, 
the  query  being  omitted  from  the  latter  species. 

Now,  the  fundamental  generic  character  of  Schwetschkea  is  found, 
according  to  Miiller,  in  the  structure  of  the  inner  peristome,  which 
is  described  by  this  author  as  consisting  of  cilia-like  teeth  with  no 
trace  of  a  basal  membrane.  On  turning  to  the  figures  of  Leskea 
pi/[/nicBa  in  Musci  Archip.  Ind.  tab.  xlix.,  however,  we  find  the  cilia 
of  the  internal  peristome  represented  as  springing  from  a  well- 
developed  basal  membrane  which  reaches  to  a  quarter  of  the  length 
of  tlie  teeth  of  the  external  peristome.  Having  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  fruit  of  a  moss  which  I  believe  to  be  this  species, 
and  of  three  other  species  which  have  been  referred  to  Schwetschkea, 
the  following  notes  on  the  structure  of  the  peristome  may  be  of 
interest. 

S.  jiygmaia  (Dozy  &  Molkenb.).  I  have  lately  had  a  fine  fruiting 
specimen  of  a  Schwetschkea,  which  appears  to  be  this  species,  sent 
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to  me  by  Dr.  Geheeb  from  Java  (Wonosobo,  799  m.  alt.,  ad  triuic. 
arbor,  leg.  Adolf  Senbert,  Martio  1879).  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  an  authentic  fruiting;  specimen  of  S.  /n/f/))i<ea,  but  an  authentic 
barren  example  from  Borneo  in  the  British  Museum  Herbarium 
agrees  perfectly  in  vegetative  characters  with  Dr.  Geheeb's  plant ; 
and,  further,  the  latter  agrees  so  well — except  in  one  particular 
mentioned  below — with  the  description  and  figures  of  the  fruiting 
plant  of  .S'.  })t/</)ii/[a  given  in  Musci  Archip.  Ind.,  that  I  feel  little 
hesitation  in  regarding  the  Javan  plant  as  S.  pij/inuea — a  species 
which  has  hitherto  been  known  only  from  Borneo.  With  regard  to 
the  inner  peristome  of  iS'.  pi/ijuKca,  we  find  it  described  in  Musci 
Archip.  Ind.  p.  175,  as  follows:  — "E  ciliis  sedecim,  dentibus 
alternis  et  altitudine  sequalibus,  linearibus,  ex  unica  cellulariim 
serie  compositis,  punctatis,  basi  membrana  brevi  carinato-plicata 
epunctulata  conjunctis."  In  the  plate  xlix.  the  basal  membrane  of 
the  inner  peristome  is  represented  as  reaching  to  a  quarter  of  the 
length  of  the  external  peristome-teeth.  Now  in  Dr.  Geheeb's  moss 
the  basal  membrane  of  the  inner  peristome  is  so  reduced  as  to  be 
hardly  visible  (see  fig.  12).  Whether  this  is  always  the  case,  or 
whether  the  basal  membrane  is  sometimes  developed  to  the  extent 
shown  in  the  plate  mentioned  above,  must  remain  for  the  present 
doubtful.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  slight  modification  of  Miiller's 
description  of  the  inner  peristome  ("  cilia  membrana  basilar! 
carentia")  is  required  for  at  least  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus. 

S.  boliviana  C.  Miill.  In  the  specimen  of  this  species  m  the 
Kew  Herbarium,  labelled  "  Mapiri,  Bolivia,  10,000  ft..  May,  1886, 
leg.  H.  H.  Rusby,  M.D.,  nr.  3182,"  the  cilia  of  the  inner  peristome 
are  borne  on  a  very  reduced  but  still  evident  basal  membrane  (see 
fig.  13). 

S.  laxa  (Wils.)  Jaeger.  A  single  capsule,  somewhat  old,  of  this 
species,  from  the  type  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, showed  only  a  rudimentar}'  peristome,  consisting  of  merely 
short  projections  indicating  teeth,  as  shown  in  Wilson's  drawing  in 
Lond.  Journ.  of  Bot.  vii.  tab.  10  e  (1848) ;  no  basal  membrane  could 
be  observed.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  the  inner  peristome  was  here  due  to  the  advanced  age  of 
the  capsule.  The  species  in  habit,  vegetative  characters,  etc.,  is 
evidently  a  Srhwetschkra,  and  seems  closely  allied  to  S.  i^yrjmcra. 

S.  (irariUima  (Tayl.)  Jaeger.  This  moss  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  Schicrtsrhli,'((.  The  inner  peristome  consists  of  slightly  keeled 
processes,  usually  somewhat  perforated  along  the  median  line, 
borne  on  a  well-developed  keeled  basal  membrane  (see  fig.  1-1,  drawn 
from  the  specimen  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  labelled  "Andes  Bogo- 
tenses,  J.  Weir,  nr.  304").  Further,  the  vegetative  characters  and 
the  areolation  of  the  leaves  are  quite  different  to  what  is  found  in 
the  species  of  Hrlnntsclikeit.  The  species  is  be.st  left  under  Mitten's 
name  Lrshra  (jrarilliiim  (Tayl.).  It  was  probably  Taylor's  descrip- 
tion— "inner  peristome  of  sixteen  pale  setaceous  laciniie,  united  at 
the  base  by  tlie  inner  nietnbranc  of  the  capsule  "  (Lond.  Journ.  Bot. 
vii.  192  (1848) ) — that  caused  Miillcr  in  the  first  place  to  suspect 
that  the  present  species  might  be  a  ."^chwdschlcca. 
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Explanation  of  Plate  443. 

Figs.  1-11. — Bryum  (Brachymenium)  cohimbiciun.  1.  Plant,  about  nat.  size. 
2.  Operculate  capsule,  nearly  mature,  x  12.  3.  Deoperculate  capsule,  showing 
Ijeristome,  x  7.  4.  Portion  of  the  peristome,  showing  three  external  teeth 
(which  become  reflexed  on  the  application  of  potash),  and  the  structure  of  the 
inner  peristome,  x  35.  5.  Portion  of  the  inner  pei'istome,  showing  the  tooth- 
like processes  and  the  intermediate  keeled  portions  of  the  basal  membrane, 
X  100.  6.  Stem-leaf  from  a  fruiting  stem,  x  18.  7.  Stem-leaf  from  a  barren 
(innovation)  stem,  x  18.  8.  Areolation  of  a  stem-leaf  towards  the  base,  x  270, 
9.  Areolation  of  a  stem-leaf  at  one-half  its  length,  showing  hexagonal  cells, 
X  270.  10.  Marginal  cells  of  a  stem-leaf  at  one-third  from  the  apex,  showing 
the  border,  x  270.  11.  Transverse  section  of  the  nerve  of  a  stem-leaf,  in  its 
lower  half,  x  170.  (Figs.  1,  2,  6-11  are  drawn  from  the  type-specimen  of 
Osculatia  coluinbica  De  Not.  in  De  Notaris's  herbarium  at  the  R.  Istituto  ed 
Orto  botanico  di  Roma ;  figs.  3-5  from  the  specimen  mentioned  of  Bryum 
ylohosum  Mitt,  in  the  Kew  Herbarium.) 

Fig.  12. — SchweUchkea  pyynuea  (from  the  Javan  plant  sent  by  Dr.  Geheeb). 
Portion  of  inner  peristome,  seen  from  the  inside,  x  270. 

Fig.  13. — S.  holiviana  C.  Mlill.,  from  a  specimen  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 
Portion  of  inner  peristome,  seen  from  the  inside,  x  170.  (Note. —  The  surface- 
markings  on  the  external  peristome-teeth  are  not  shown,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, in  the  drawing ;  also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the 
basal  membrane  of  the  inner  peristome  are  shown  with  thick  walls,  whereas  (as 
is  the  case  also  with  those  of  fig.  12)  these  cell-walls  are  very  thin  and  delicate.) 

Fig.  14.- — Leskea  uracilUma,  from  an  authentic  specimen  in  the  Kew  Her- 
barium. Portion  of  inner  peristome,  showing  the  well-developed  keeled  basal 
membrane,  x  170. 


NEW    VARIETIES    OF    BRITISH    MOSSES. 
By  H.  N.  Dixon,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Campylopus  atrovirens  De  Not.  var.  gracilis,  var.  nov.  Habit 
of  the  most  slender  forms  of  C.  fle.viiosus,  especially  var.  paradoxus, 
the  shorter  forms  closely  resembling  C.  pijriformis.  Vcnj  slender, 
1-2|-  in.  high,  bright  or  yellowish  green  above,  yellowish  brown  below; 
sparingly  radiculose,  densely  tufted.  Leaves  frequently  longer  than 
in  the  type  (6-10  mm.  including  the  hair-point),  but  much  narrower, 
the  subula  and  hyaline  arista  exceedingly  slender;  cells  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  lamina  usually  rhomboid,  thin-walled. 

Early  in  1899  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Harlech,  sent  me  a  specimen 
of  Campylopus  collected  by  him  on  Moel-yr-Ogof,  Carnarvonshire, 
in  April,  1898,  having  much  the  appearance  of  (J.  pyriformis,  but 
with  distinct  hyaline  points  to  the  leaves,  for  which  no  satisfactory 
determination  seemed  obtainable,  although  it  was  submitted  to 
several  authorities.  C.  atrovirens,  C.  pyriformis,  and  a  hybrid 
between  the  two  were  among  the  suggestions  made !  Later  in 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Jones,  having  made  a  careful  search  in  other 
localities  for  the  moss,  sent  me  two  or  three  further  gatherings, 
all  identical  in  appearance  with  the  former  plant ;  but  on  exami- 
nation it  turned  out  that  some  of  the  gatherings,  notably  one  from 
Cwm  Bychan,  consisted  of  or  at  least  included  a  curious  form  of 
C.  pyriformis  with  short  but  distinct  hyahne  points  to  some  of  the 
upper  leaves  ;  in  all  these  cases  the  plants  had  a  scorched  appear- 
ance, were  very  short,  and  seemed  to  have  come  from  a  very  dry 
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and  exposed  situation.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  hyahne  point 
was  due  to  an  abnormal,  perhaps  pathological  condition,  dne  to 
this  exposure  and  scorching.  The  development  of  the  hair-point  in 
various  TnrtuUp,  linjum  air/enteiDn,  etc.,  in  response  to  a  dry,  sunny, 
exposed  situation,  is  a  well-known  phenomenon.  Last  year  (1901), 
however,  further  light  was  thrown  on  the  problem  during  a  visit 
which  I  paid  to  North  Wales.  I  ascended  Cader  Idris  on  one  of 
those  sultry  days  in  July  which  field-botanists  will  probably  not 
have  forgotten,  least  of  all  any  who  chose  one  of  them  to  climb  a 
mountain  on  its  south  side.  Among  the  very  few  mosses  of  interest 
I  collected  was  a  dense  tuft  of  Cani/tijIojiKti  growing  among  shaded 
rocks  a  few  yards  below  the  summit,  at  the  top  of  the  clift's  over- 
hanging Llyn-y-Gader ;  this  on  examination  proved  to  be  identical 
in  structure  with  the  plant  from  Moel-yr-Ogof  referred  to  above. 
The  tuft  was  2^  to  nearly  3  in.  in  height,  and,  growing  in  a  con- 
stantly shaded  spot  at  an  altitude  of  2900  ft.,  was  in  good  condition, 
and  could  not  be  suspected  of  being  scorched  (though  the  weather 
was  hot  enough  to  develop  hair-points  almost  on  a  Fontinalis).  A 
few  days  later,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jones,  I  gathered  the  same 
plant  growing  by  a  damp  and  shady  roadside  near  Harlech  ;  and  a 
visit  under  his  guidance  to  the  Cwni  Byclian  locality  resulted  in  a 
few  stems  being  found  of  the  siiort  original  form,  so  short  indeed  as 
to  be  almost  if  not  absolutely  indistinguishable  even  with  the  lens 
from  the  abundant  and  fruiting  ('.  pijrifurmis  with  which  it  was 
intermixed.  These  discoveries  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  earlier 
gatherings,  and  in  the  result  it  became  quite  clear  that  two  plants 
were  involved — one  the  curious  form  of  C.  pi/rifonnis  referred  to 
above,  which  by  its  most  unwonted  and  unwarranted  assumption 
of  a  hyaline  point  had  gratuitously  introduced  confusion  into  the 
question  ;  and  the  other  the  plant  now  described,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  total  unlikeness  in  habit  to  (\  atrnvirens,  must  without  any  doubt 
be  referred  to  that  species.  The  structure  of  the  nerve  and  auricles 
and  other  points  are  identical  with  those  of  that  plant,  the  chief 
difierence,  albeit  a  marked  one  enough,  being  that  of  size  and 
habit.  The  colour  and  the  great  slenderness  are  very  marked 
features  of  the  variety,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
is  no  British  species  of  Cainpylojms  that  bears  less  resemblance  to  it 
in  these  respects  than  does  the  robust,  dark-coloured  ordinary  form 
of  (J.  atroiirens,  its  own  type.  The  extreme  slenderness  of  the  leaf- 
apex  is  another  very  striking  character;  the  thickness  of  the  hyaline 
arista,  and  even  of  the  coloured  portion  of  the  subula  for  some 
distance  below  this,  being  frequently  as  little  as  25-30  /j.,  and  not 
rarely  as  low  as  20  //. ;  a  character  best  appreciated,  perhaps,  by 
remembering  that  this  is  no  more  than  the  width  of  a  single 
auricular  cell  of  the  leaf-base,  or  a  spore  of  Uri/nni  intn-iiicdiiiin ! 
The  leaves  are  by  no  means  short,  reaching  as  much  as  10  mm.  in 
length,  those  of  the  typo  being  generally  given  as  from  4-G  mm., 
rarely  8  mm.  The  upper  areolation  of  the  leaf  presents  an  important 
though  not  quite  constant  dillerence  ;  in  ty[)ical,  well-matured  loaves 
of  ('.  aliorirciis  the  thin-walled,  rectangular-rhomboid  colls  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaf-base  gradually  pass  into  narrowly  elliptical 
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cells  with  an  oblique  sigmoid  curve,  usually  having  the  walls  con- 
siderably thickened ;  at  times  this  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  properly  described  as  vermicular.  In  the  variety  under 
notice  the  transition  rarely  takes  place ;  the  upper  cells  differing 
little  from  those  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  expanded  base,  only 
showing  a  tendency  to  become  rounded  at  the  angles  and  hence 
rhomboid-elliptical,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  oblique  in  their 
direction.  In  this,  however,  there  is  some  variation,  as  plants  occur 
that  must  be  referred  to  the  variety,  but  with  the  areolation  almost 
as  in  the  type.  As  is  frequent  in  this  species,  the  hair-points  are 
often  very  short  or  wanting  m  many  of  the  leaves. 

I  sent  a  specimen  of  the  Welsh  plant  to  Prof.  Barker,  who 
recognized  it  as  very  closely  aUied  at  least  to  a  plant  gathered  by 
him  some  years  ago  in  Skye,  and  named  "var.  pusilliis"'  by  Dr.  J. 
Fergusson.     An  attempt  to  trace  this  varietal  name  failed  until 
Prof.  Barker  communicated  with  Dr.  Fergusson,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  send  the  following  reply  :— "  I  suppose  the  name  of  your 
moss  Campylopus  atnwirens  var.  jmsilhis  is  of  my  manufacture.  I  have 
your  specimen  in  my  herbarium  marked  by  you  '  193  Coniisk  7/81 ' 
and  by  myself  C.  atrovirem  var.  jmsillus.    Your  specimen  is  evidently 
from  peaty  rock  or  soil.     I  have  a  specimen  so  named  gathered  by 
myself  at  Broadford,   from   the  wall  where   Barhula  nitida  grew. 
Perhaps  the  one  moss  is  different  from  the  other.     I  cannot  now 
examine  them.     There  is,  I  see,  another  variety  or  form  in  my 
herbarium  which,  like  pusillus,  has  never  seen  the  light,  and  very 
likely  will  not.     I  dare  not  venture  to  touch  or  tamper  with  mosses 
now,  in  case  of  their  casting  their  old  spell  over  me."     This,  which 
was  written  in  1901,  plainly  indicates  that  the  varietal  na.me  2nisillus 
has  not  been  published ;  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  have  adopted  it 
here,  but  it  would  be  obviously  misleading  as  applied  to  a  plant 
which  in  its  well-developed  forms  is  from  two  to  three  inches  high, 
and  I  have  thought  it  better  to  bestow  a  name  indicative  of  a  more 
important  and  more  characteristic  feature. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  this  var.  in  Wilson's  herbarium  consisting 
of  three  tufts  labelled  "  Campi/Iopus  longipilus  var. ;  Glen  Phee,  1868, 
Rev.  J.  Fergusson.  No.  2,  W."  11/68,"  upon  which  Wilson  has  added 
the  following  remarks  : — "Curious  form  approaching  C.  setifolhcs — 
differing  in  sections  of  leaf,  etc.  Back  of  leaf  slightly  furrowed — 
texture  more  cellular  than  usual."  The  last  remark  clearly  refers 
to  the  form  of  areolation  as  described  above ;  the  plant  is  short  and 
very  slender,  agreeing  very  closely  in  these  respects  with  Prof. 
Barker's  specimen,  as  well  as  with  the  smaller  forms  of  the  Welsh 

plant. 

C.  adustus  De  Not.  is  of  a  different  habit,  very  short,  but  with 
wider,  shorter  leaves,  and,  according  to  Limpricht,  the  stereid  cells 
of  the  nerve  are  absent;  so  that  it  cannot  belong  to  C\  atrovirens, 
to  which  it  has  been  referred  by  Husnot  and  other  writers. 

The  habit,  pale  colour,  and  leaf-characters  are  so  marked  in  the 
plant  here  described,  and  the  localities  in  which  it  has  been  gathered  so 
numerous  and  widespread,  that  I  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  describing 
it  as  a  variety ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  quite  aware  that  transition 
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forms  do  occur,  starved  states  of  the  type  also  at  times  taking  on  a 
close  resemblance  to  it.  The  localities  from  which  I  have  records  of 
the  var.  riracilis  are  as  follows  (I  have  seen  specimens  of  all  except  the 
Broadford  plant  referred  to  by  Fergusson) : — Broadford,  Skye  {Fer- 
rfKsxon) ;  Glen  Phee,  1868  {Fen/iis^on,  in  Herb.  Wils.) ;  Lake  District 
(probably  about  High  Style),  1870  {Burlier)  ;  Loch  Coruisk,  Skve, 
1881  (Ihtrhrr);  Cader  Idris  {We>/nian,  1893;  Di.nm,  1901);  Moel- 
yr-Ogof,  Carnarvonshire,  1898  {Jones)  ;  Cwm  Idwal  and  Clogwyn- 
du-ar-ben-y-Glyder,  1899  {Jones)  ;  Cwm  Bychan,  Merioneth,  1899 
{Jones) ;  Roadside  near  Talsarnau,  Merioneth,  1901  {Jones  d'  DLvon). 

Weisia  curvirostris  C.  M.  var.  insignis,  var.  nov.  Very  tall  mid 
robust,  3-5  in.  high,  forming  large  masses  on  the  face  of  moist  or 
dripping  rocks  ;  dark  or  brownish  green  above,  brown  or  blackish 
below,  stems  closely  tufted  and  often  radiculose,  but  rarely  matted 
together  and  never  fragile  or  encrusted.  Leaves  Ion;/  (2  mm.), 
loosely  set,  when  dry  divergent  below,  curled  and  incurved  above, 
when  moist  widely  spreading  from  an  erect  subsheathin;/  base:  gradually 
tapering  from  a  distinctly  enlanjed  base  {-i-'b  mm.  wide)  to  a  sub- 
acute point ;  upper  cells  rectangular  and  subquadrate,  pellucid. 
Capsule  narrowly  elliptic,  tapering  to  a  distinct  neck,  dark  brown, 
thick-walled. 

I  gathered  this  plant  for  the  first  time  in  1893,  on  wet  rocks  in 
the  gully  running  down  from  Meall-nan-Tarmachan,  Perthshire, 
into  the  little  Loch-na-Lairige,  but  was  quite  unable  to  identify  it, 
as  was  also  Dr.  Braithwaite,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Mitten.  The  latter 
wrote  as  follows  : — "  The  moss  you  send  from  Perthshire  is,  or  is 
supposed  to  be,  a  state  of  the  old  Dicranum  virens ;  it  is  so  different- 
looking  that  I  w^as  long  puzzled  with  it,  yet  now  I  think  it  is  rightly 
placed."  The  leaf  is  indeed  exactly  like  those  found  on  smaller 
branches  of  Cynodontinm  virens,  and  the  general  habit  more  like 
slender  forms  of  that  moss  than  anything  else  in  our  flora,  and  Mr. 
Mitten's  guarded  determination  was  accepted  witliout  any  hesitation. 
Subsequent  visits  to  Scotland,  however,  began  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  matter ;  the  plant  turned  up  again  and  again,  always  main- 
taining its  characters  with  a  high  degree  of  constancy,  always  barren, 
always  in  similar  habitats,  on  the  face  of  wet  and  dripping  calcareous 
rocks — conditions  anything  but  suggestive  of  C.  virens.  AH  attempts 
to  find  it  in  fruit  failed,  until  at  last,  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Binstead,  I  gathered  it  fertile  in  a  narrow  ravine  on  Ben 
Laoigh,  and  the  fruit  having  the  characters  of  I lyiiienostylinin  proved 
it  indisputably  allied  to  Weisia  curvirostris.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  well  deserves  the  rank  of  a  variety  (I  have  indeed  been 
urged  to  describe  it  as  a  new  species) — the  only  objection  that  could 
be  lodged  against  it  is  the  possibility  of  its  belonging  to  IT.  curvi- 
rostris var.  ciitaractaruni  Sclip.  I  have  searched  the  British  Museum 
and  Kew  collections,  and  the  only  plant  at  all  approaching  ours  is 
Jack,  Lein.  S:  Slitzh.  Krypt.  Badens  Suppl.  No.  199,  from  tiic  llhuiu- 
falls  at  SchafYliausen,  labelled  var.  caturactarnni  Schp.,  and  cited  also 
under  that  var.  Ijy  Limpricht.  This  comes  very  near  our  plant,  being 
only  slightly  less  robust,  and  also  differing  in  being  to  some  extent 
encrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  never  the  case  with  our 
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plant.  On  the  other  hand,  Schimper's  variety  catatactarum  differs 
as  described  in  some  important  characters  from  our  Scotch  plant, 
notably  in  the  capsule,  whicli  is  ovate  or  subglobose,*  while  in  ours 
it  is  narrow  and  elongate,  as  described  above  ;  the  leaves  are  also 
described  as  softer,  chloropiiyllose,  and  (by  Boulay)  narrow,  none  of 
whicli  characters  are  appropriate  to  our  plant.  Moreover,  specimens 
of  the  var.  cataractarniii  issued  by  Schiniper  himself  in  his  Puijillus 
(Pissevache,  Valesite,  leg.  Schimper)  are  entirely  different  in  habit, 
and  far  nearer  W.  carvirostiis  type.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  it  may 
turn  out  that  No.  499,  Krypt.  Badens,  really  belongs  to  the  var.  now 
under  discussion,  and  is  wrongly  placed  under  the  var.  cataractarmn. 
This  presupposes  that  it  has  only  been  found  in  the  sterile  condition, 
which  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  British  Museum  specimen. 

The  distant,  widely- spreading  leaves,  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  stem,  give  a  characteristic  appearance  to  the  var.  inmjnis  when 
moist,  by  which  it  may  be  recognized  at  sight  when  once  known;  in 
neither  the  moist  nor  the  dry  condition  does  it  bear  much  resemblance 
to  the  ordinary  forms  of  IF.  curnrostris.  The  colour  also  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  most  forms  of  W.  curvirostris,  which  is 
usually  pale  below  ;  in  the  variety  here  described  the  lower  part 
of  the  stems  are  brown  or  blackish,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  not 
encrusted. 

I  have  it  in  my  herbarium  from  the  following  localities,  all 
collected  by  myself: — Ben  Laoigh,  c.  fr.  and  sterile;  Meall-nan- 
Tarmachan ;  Acharn  Falls ;  Cam  Creagh ;  Lochay  Bridge ;  Tyndrum 
(all  in  Perthshire);  Glencoe  and  Ballachulish,  Argyleshire;  Inchna- 
damph,  Sutherland. 

DiTRicHUM  zoNATUM  Limpr.  var.  scabrifolium,  var.  nov.  Leaves, 
especially  in  upper  part  and  frequently  to  base,  scabrous  with  dense 
conical  papilla',  frequently  on  both  sides  of  lamina  and  at  back  of 
nerve. 

Hab.  Near  top  of  Ben  Laoigh,  Perthshire  side,  31  Aug.  1901 
[Sir  Jas.  StirliiKj)  ;  near  summit  of  Ben  Lomond  {Mrs.  Cunniuf/hauie 
Graham) ;  near  summit  of  Ben  Chalum,  Perthshire,  20  July,  1898 
{Binstead  d-  Dixon).     All  sterile. 

All  the  authorities  whom  I  have  consulted  unite  in  giving  smooth 
cells  as  a  character  of  Ditrichnm  Timm  (=  Leptotrichnm  Hampe). 
"  Folia  omnino  laevia  "  (Schimper) ;  "  feuilles  lisses  "  (Boulay)  ; 
"  Blattzellen  glatt  "  (Limpricht)  indicate  one  of  the  chief  characters 
attributed  to  the  genus,  and  frequently  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Lepto- 
trichacecB ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  exception  has  been  found 
to  the  rule  among  the  fifty  species  enumerated  for  the  genus 
Ditrichnm  by  C.  Miiller  (Genera  Muscorion).  The  roughness  of 
the  subula  in  D.  tenuifulium  Lindb.  is  due  to  the  nerve  and 
to  the  projecting  ends  of  the  cell-walls,  not  to  any  true  papil- 
losity  of  the  cells  of  the  lamina.  The  variety  now  described  is 
therefore  a  specially  interesting  and  striking  one,  and  did  the  plants 
cited  above  stand  alone,  it  would  have  seemed  more  satisfactory  to 

*  Schimper  gives  "  GymnoMovmm  iwmiforme  Nees  et  Hornschuch  ex  parte  " 
as  probably  a  synonym  of  his  var. 
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consider  them  as  forming  an  independent  species,  and  possibly  to 
refer  them  to  a  different  genus.  It  fortunately  happens,  however, 
that  side-lights  thrown  on  the  question  by  some  other  plants  prove 
that  this  would  have  been  an  error.  In  the  Ben  Laoigh  plant, 
which  is  the  best-marked  form  of  those  cited  above,  and  to  only 
a  very  slightly  less  extent  in  the  Ben  Lomond  specimen,  the  conical 
papillii;  formed  by  the  projecting  cell-walls  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf 
are  high,  very  numerous  and  crowded,  and  extend  from  the  upex  to 
very  near  the  base  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf,  which  there- 
fore appears  highly  tuberculated  even  with  a  moderately  low  power. 
In  the  Ben  Chalum  plant  the  papilhie  are  less  strongly  pronounced, 
and  are  chiefly  visible  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf;  but  they  are 
still  very  conspicuous.  Further,  a  plant  sent  me  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Horrell  from  Wilson's  collection  (Cwm  Llewellyn,  near  Builth, 
Brecon,  21  July,  1854,  leg.  W.  Wilson,  labelled  "Ditrichum") 
agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  usual  forms  of  zonatum,  save  that  the 
upper  cells  are  frequently  slightly  papillose  ;  not  so  markedly  nor 
so  constantly  so,  I  think,  as  to  justify  its  being  placed  under  the 
present  variety,  but  sufficiently  to  connect  the  variety  indisputably 
with  the  smooth-leaved  typical  plant.  The  same  is  the  case  with  a 
plant  I  gathered  on  Cader  Idris  in  1901,  but  in  a  still  less  marked 
degree.  Moreover,  in  D .  jiericauU'  var.  densmn  I  have  very  occasion- 
ally seen  the  cells  distinctly  though  very  minutely  papillose,  and 
this  is  still  more  definite  iu  a  specimen  I  possess  of  D.  Drummondii 
Ferg.,  which  in  my  opinion  belongs  to  the  same  variety.  The 
smoothness  of  cells  attributed  to  Ditrichum  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  not  absolutely  constant,  at  any  rate  in  the  short- 
celled  species. 

I  have  in  this  description  treated  D.  zonatunt  as  a  species,  chiefly  in 
deference  to  Limpricht,  who  has,  I  think,  shown  some  good  grounds 
for  considering  it  more  than  a  var.  of  D.  IwmomnUum.  Among 
these  are  the  usually  shorter  and  less  finely  subulate  leaves,  the 
shorter,  often  subquadrate  cells,  and  especially  the  channelled,  sub- 
tubular  leaf-apex,  which  in  /'.  Immoiiuillum  is  concave,  but  not  with 
the  leaf-margins  incurved  and  subtubular  as  liere.  The  whole  width 
of  the  lamina  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  is  usually  composed 
of  two  or  even  three  layers  of  cells.  The  constant  sterility  of  the 
plant  as  compared  with  the  almost  universal  fertility  of  D.  homo- 
mallum  adds  further  doubt  to  their  being  one  and  the  same  species ; 
the  habit,  too,  differs  greatly  in  the  two  plants,  while  at  the  same 
time  remaining  fairly  constant  in  each. 

I>.  tortile  and  />.  vmjinnns  are  separable  at  once  from  both 
D.  humumullum  and  D.  zonatum  by  their  recurved  leaf-margins. 

EuRHYNciiiuji  MYosuROiDEs  Sclip.  var.  BRAciiYTHEcioiDE?,  var.  nov. 
liohust,  3-5  in.  long,  primary  stems  scarcely  stoloniform,  secondary 
stems  procumbent,  irregularly,  not  fascicidatehj  branched,  not  dendroid; 
branches  str(ii<il>t,  rarely  very  slightly  docurved  ;  stem-leaves  large, 
long-pointed,  brdnch-leaves  subsimilar,  large,  l'5-2  mm.  long,  with 
l<)7i(i,  line  points. 

Hab.  In  large  masses,  on  rocks  by  a  stream,  Quiraing  Hill, 
Skye,  1803  {Dixon) ;  (I  have  also  a  specimen  from  Quiraing,  Skye, 
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collected  by  Dr.  Mason,  sent  me  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Nicbolson) ;  among 
rocks,  Ben  Clibreck,  Sutherland,  1899  (Dixon) ;  dripping  rocks  near 
sea-shore.  Lough  Swilly,  Ireland,  Sept.  1902  (J.  Hunter).  Since 
this  description  was  written  I  have  examined  the  specimens  of 
E.  myosuroidi's  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  which  I  find  include  several 
sheets  of  this  variety  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  in  the  Hookerian 
Herbarium,  under  two  labels:  {a)  "  E.  mi/osaroides,  large  variety, 
fr.  Nr.  Connor  Hill,  Kerry,  Ireland.  Herb.  Hook."  ;  (b)  "  S.  of 
Ireland,  W.  Mackay.  Herb.  Dawson  Turner  "  (the  sheets  containing 
the  var.  are  those  numbered  5,  6,  7,  12,  20  in  Herb.  Dawson  Turner). 
There  seems  every  probability  that  the  two  are  from  the  same 
locality,  and  probably  from  the  same  gathering.  They  are  identical 
with  my  Scotch  gatherings,  and  show  the  peculiar  robust  habit  of  the 
plant  well.  Two  other  plants  may  also  possibly  be  referable  here,  one 
gathered  by  myself  on  Ben  Laoigh,  Perthshire,  1893,  the  other  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Jas.  Murray,  collected  on  Ben  Voirlich  by  McKinlay  in 
1863,  but  they  are  too  fragmentary  for  a  decisive  identification. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  plant  is  its  very  robust  growth  and  the 
entire  absence  of  the  dendroid  habit  so  characteristic  of  most  forms 
of  E.  niyosH) aides.  The  habit  is  that  of  a  Brachytliecium  ;  there  is 
no  marked  distinction  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  stems, 
or  again  between  these  and  the  ultimate  branches,  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  to  a  great  extent  of  their  foliation  ;  it  is  indeed 
the  large,  almost  piliferous  leaves  of  the  branches  that  give  the  plant 
much  of  its  robust  and  characteristic  appearance.  It  bears  some 
resemblance  to  certain  of  the  North  American  plants  which  have 
been  variously  described  as  species  allied  to,  or  as  varieties  of 
E.  tnyosnroides,  notably  E.  stoloniferum  (Brid.)  Hook.,  and  E.  spiculi- 
fennn  Mitt.;"  the  former,  however,  differs,  inter  alio,  in  the  absence 
of  the  long  points  to  the  leaves,  and  the  latter  in  its  papillose  cells. 
The  nerve  in  the  stem-leaves  in  the  var.  brachythecioides  is  often  very 
faint  or  short  and  double,  as  in  var.  tenuinerve  (Kindb.)  Braithw. 
The  few  capsules  present  on  the  Quiraing  plant  and  in  the  Irish 
specimens  resemble  those  of  the  var,  riindare  Holt,  being  short, 
ovate,  of  a  deep  chestnut-brown,  and  thick- walled. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PLANTS. 

By  Spencer  Mooiie,  P.L.S. 

Three  small  collections  from  South  Africa  have  recently  been 
received  at  the  British  Museum.  One  of  them  was  made  by  Capt. 
Barrett-Hamilton  in  the  north  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  near 
Vredefort  Road.  Mr.  H.  T.  Ommanney,  who  sent  the  second,  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johannesburg;  while  from  Zululand 
and  the  neighbouring  south-eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal  a  small 
number  of    specimens  have  been  forwarded   by   Lieut.  Pateshall 


*  Isotheciutn  niyosHroides  subsp.  hylocomioides  (Kindb.)  Paris  is  unknown 
to  me. — H.  N.  D. 
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Thomas.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  plants  of  these  collections, 
as  well  as  a  few  new  species  and  varieties,  are  here  passed  under 
notice.  The  paper  includes  also  a  new  Asclepiad  collected  by  Mrs. 
H.  Hutton  in  Natal,  and  sent  in  a  small  parcel  by  Dr.  Selmar 
Schonland,  Curator  of  the  Albany  Museum,  Grahamstown. 

Oldenlandia  amatyinbica  K.  Sch.     Capt.  Barrett- Hamilton. 
Anthosperinum  pumilum  Sond.     Capt.  Barrelt-Hai)iilton. 
Diplopappus  asper  DC.     U.  T.  Oounanmij,  No.  34. 
Helichri/sam  )nettilasiuides  DC.     Capt.  Barrett- Hamiltun. 
H.  micunicefuliuiii  DC.     H.  T.  Ommanneij,  No.  43. 
H.  oreophibim  Klatt.      H.  T.  Oinmanneij,  No.  50. 
H.  allioides  Less.     H.  T.  Ommanneij,  No.  GG. 
H.  Dreyeanum  Harv.  &  Sond.     Copt.  Barrett- Hamilton. 

Geigeria  intermedia,  sp.  nov.  Suffrutex  parvus  caule  valido 
cortice  cra.^so  brunneo  obducto,  ramulis  gracilibus  erectis  i)enitus 
crebro  foliosis  minute  fulvido-furfuraceis,  I'oliis  alternis  augustissime 
linearibus  acutis  involutis  uninervibus  scabriusculismultiglaudulosis, 
capitulis  majusculis  terminalibus  solitariis  disciformibus  foliis  sum- 
mis  involucratis,  involucri  ovoidei  pluriseriati  phyllis  exterioribus 
ovatis  margine  decoloribus  sursum  puberulis  paucis  extimis  breviter 
foliaceo-appendiculatis  reliquis  cuspidulatis,  phyllis  iutimis  anguste 
lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis  margine  ciliatis,  receptaculo  setoso, 
achieniis  anguste  cylmdricis  dense  albo-villosis,  pappi  setis  circa  12 
late  vel  anguste  oblongis  exterioribus  obtusis  interioribus  breviter 
aristatoacuminatis  nonnunquam  muticis. 

Hab.     Johannesburg  ;   LI.  T.  ( fmmannei/,  No.  44. 

Planta  ex  notulis  cl.  detectoris  IO-O-30'O  cm.  alt.  Ramuli  circa 
0*1  cm.  diam.  Folia  2-0-4-0  cm.  long.,  pleraque  circa  2-5  cm., 
O'OO  cm.  lat.,  basi  parum  decurrentia,  in  sicco  viridia ;  nervus 
medianus  aliquantuhuu  iucrassatus.  Involucrum  1-3  cm.  long.,  basi 
1"2  cm.  sursum  modo  0-1  cm.  diam.  Phylla  extima  0'7  cm.  long., 
appendicc  foliacea  0-3  cm.  long,  exempta ;  phylla  intermedia  circa 
1*0  cm.  long.,  summum  0*3  cm.  lat.;  plivlla  iutima  circa  1"2  cm. 
long.  Flosculi  basi  coartati,  in  toto  0-G5  cm.  long.  ;  lobi  lineari- 
lauceolati,  rigide  acuminati,  scabriusculi.  Achfenia  fere  0-2  cm.  et 
pappi  setjo  0'15  cm.  long.,  hie  albne. 

Intermediate  between  (J.  Burkei  Ilarv.  and  (r.  Zei/heri  Harv., 
having,  broadly  speaking,  the  largo  heads  of  the  former  and  the 
latter's  narrow  and  involute  leaves.  The  leaves  are,  however,  con- 
siderably shorter  than  those  of  (j  .  Zci/hcri,  and,  being  crowded  upon 
the  branches,  give  the  plant  quite  a  diU'erent  appearance.  Further 
differences  from  G.  Zei/heri  are  the  absence  of  ray-llorets,  the 
narrower  inner  involucral  leaves,  and  the  sliortcr  and  weaker  awns 
to  (sometimes  even  aijsent  from)  tiie  inner  scales  of  tlio  pap[)us. 

Hidiiis  IcHcaiUha  Willd,      7/.  T.  (hnmaiinei/,  No.  20. 

Cenia  albo-villosa,  sp.  nov.  Verisimiliter  annua  caule  erecto 
attcnuutu  paruiii  ramoso,  ramis  foliosis  subteretibus  piloso-villosis, 
foliis  parvis  bipinnatisectis  segiuentis  anguste  linearibus  obtusis 
albo-villosis,  pedunculis  folia  magnopere  cxcedentibus  deorsum 
piloso-villosis   sursum  glabris  sub  capitulu  more  generis  inilatis. 
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capitulis  mediocribus  late  campanulatis  homogamis  flosculis  omni- 
bus hermaphrodifcis  involucre  aequialtis,  involucri  2-serialis  phyllis 
circa  25  oblougis  obtusissimis  uninervibus  anguste  albo-marginatis 
interioribus  quam  exteriora  paullo  latioribus,  corollis  4-lobis, 
achfeniis  immaturis  oblongis  integerrimis. 

Hab.  Orange  Kiver  Colony,  near  Vredefort  Eoad  ;  Capt.  Barrett- 
Hamilton. 

Planta  usque  ad  15-0  cm.  alt.  Folia  nee  ultra  1*5  cm.  long., 
stepissime  vero  breviora  (sc.  circa  0"6-l'0  cm.);  segmeuta  0*1- 
0-2  cm.  long.  Pedunculi  8-0-10-0  cm.  long.,  sub  capitulo  usque 
0-3  cm.  diam.  dilatati.  Involucri  pliylla  circa  0-3  cm.  long.  Achjenia 
0-1  cm.  long. 

Nearest  C.  micrnr/lossd  DC,  but  different  in  the  clothing  of  the 
leaves,  the  small  heads  on  peduncles  not  nearly  so  greatly  swollen 
under  the  receptacle,  the  somewhat  diverse  involucral  leaves,  and 
the  smaller  corollas  and  achenes. 

Cineraria  Hamiltoni,  sp.  nov.  Caule  erecto  ramoso  lignoso 
valido  sursum  dense  foliato  albide  araneoso-tomentoso  cito  pube- 
scente,  foliis  sessilibus  maxima  pro  parte  e  ramnlis  lateralibus 
abbreviatis  oriundis  pinnatisectis  segmentis  pinnatifidis  necnon 
lioium  lobis  dentato-lobulatis  primo  utrinsecus  albo-araneoso- 
tomentosis  mox  pubescentibus,  capitulis  turbiuatis  radiatis  in 
corymbis  brevibus  terminalibus  dispositis,  pedunculis  propriis 
araneosis  capitula  excedentibus  vel  iis  fequilongis  sursum  bracteis 
parvis  in  calyculi  phylla  brevia  subulata  transeuntibus  dense  prfe- 
ditis,  involucri  phyllis  circa  10  inter  se  insequilatis  oblongis  vel 
oblongo-linearibus  obtusis  acutisve  sursum  ciliolatis,  flosculis  in- 
volucrum  excedentibus  circa  30  quorum  6  ligulis  brevibus  oblongo- 
obovatis  obscurissime  3-dentatis  flavis,  disci  flosculis  omnibus 
fertilibus,  styli  ramis  trancatis  penicillatis,  achjeniis  extimis  valde 
compressis  interioribus  compressiusculis  omnibus  pubescentibus. 

Hab.  Orange  River  Colony,  near  Vredefort  Road ;  Capt.  Barrett- 
Hamilton, 

Planta  usque  ad  40*0  cm.  alt.  Caulis  inferne  4'0-6'0  cm.  diam., 
ibique  multirimosus  necnon  pallide  brunneus,  sursum  tenuior. 
Folia  2-5-4-0  cm.  long.,  circa  2-0  cm.  lat.;  lobi  modici  0-5-1-3  cm. 
long.,  infimi  minores.  Pedunculi  proprii  0-5-1  0  cm.  long. ;  liorum 
bractefe  circa  0*2  cm.  long.  Involucra  0-5  cm.  long. ;  phylla  0-08- 
0'13  cm.  lat.  Ligiilse  0'4  cm.  long.,  0-2  cm.  lat.  Disci  corollfe 
sursum  gradatim  dilatatte,  in  toto  0-5  cm.  long.  Antheras  inclusse. 
Achfenia  vix matura  0-15  cm. long.  Pappi  set* albje,  0-3-0-5  cm.  long. 

Nearest  C.  aspera  Thunb.,  from  which  it  differs  in  tomtntum, 
lobing  of  leaf,  the  short  peduncles,  &c. 

Senecio  orbicularis  Sond.     H.  T.  Ommanney,  Nos.  8  &  9. 

S.  buplenroides  DC.     H.  T.  Ommannetj,  No.  10. 

S.  albanensis  DC.     H.  T.  Ommanney,  Nos.  67  &  70. 

DimorpJiotJieca  Ihirbeiia;  Harv.  H.  T.  Ommanney,  No.  33.  The 
large-leaved  state  exactly  as  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5337. 

Haplocarpha  scaposa  Harv,     H.  T.  Ommanney,  No.  7. 

H.  scaposa  Harv.  var.  pinnatifida,  var.  nov.  Capt.  Barrett- 
Hamilton.     This  has  all  the  characters  of  the  type,  including  the 
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glabrous  achenes  witli  basal  tuft  of  hairs  ;  but  the  leaves  are  pin- 
natifid,  with  lobes  reaching  1  cm.  in  leugth,  aud  sometimes  l-o  cm. 

Meriduina  Krcbshnia  0.  Kuntze,  var.  hiapidula  Harv.  ((Jazania 
Less.).      Caiit.  Bdrrett- Hamilton. 

Gervicinn  pini folia  {^Wahlenheryia  pini folia  N.  E.  Br.)  var.  brevi- 
FOLiA,  var.  nov.  Transvaal,  Pivaan's  Poort,  between  Utrecht  and 
Luneberg  ;  Lieut.  Pates/iall  Tiuniuis.  Leaves  only  3"0-8'0  cm.  long  : 
except  for  this,  it  has  the  characters  of  the  type. 

Schizoglossum  Huttonae,  sp.  nov.  Caule  elougato  filiformi 
sparoim  folioso  cito  glabro,  foliis  sessilibus  angustissime  linearibus 
quam  iuternodia  brevioribus  conduplicatis  marginibus  microscopice 
denticulatis  juvenilibus  puberulis,  cymis  paucis  interpetiolaribus 
umbellatis  quam  folia  brevioribus  8-lo-floris,  pedunculis  filiformibus 
puberulis  pedicellos  sutelongatos  fequantibus  vol  quam  ii  longioribus, 
bracteis  lineari-subulatis  quam  pedicelli  multo  brevioribus,  floribus 
parvis,  calycis  lobis  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  extus  pilosulis,  coroUje 
usque  ad  medium  partitpe  lobis  verisimiliter  ascendenti-patentibus 
brevibus  ovatis  obtusis  iutus  basi  barbatis,  corouje  squamis  usque  ad 
medium  gyuostegio  adnatis  rhomboideo-trilobatis  intus  appendicu- 
latis  lobis  lateralibus  brevibus  ovatis  obtusis  lobo  intermedio  deltoideo 
caudato-acuminato  supra  gynostegium  incurvo,  polliniis  minutis 
auguste  ovoideis  sursum  vacuis  caudiculis  perbrevibus  cum  glandula 
oblonga  conjunctis. 

Hab.     Howick,  Natal ;  Mrs.  U.  Hntton,  No.  407. 

Planta  saltern  30-0  cm.  alt.  Caulis  circa  0*1  cm.  diam.,  minute 
striatus.  Folia  G-0-7'0  cm.  long,  (juvenilia  vero  nondum  omnino 
evoluta  breviora),  circa  005  cm.  lat.  Pedunculi  2-0-3-0  cm.  long., 
aliquantulum  nutantes.  Pedicelli  l'O-2'O  cm.,  bracteiia  0-3-0'4  cm. 
long.  Flores  virides,  0-5  cm.  diam.  Calycis  lobi  0-3  cm.  long. 
Corollse  lobi  0-22  cm.  long,  et  lat.  Coronje  squamae  vix  0-2  cm. 
long.,  suramum  totidem  lat.  Pollinia  0-035  cm.  long.  Stigma 
apice  levissime  excavatum. 

Easily  distinguished  by  the  slender  habit,  the  few  and  long 
leaves,  slender  nodding  peduncles,  long  pedicels,  and  rhomboid 
corona-scales  exceeding  the  gynostege  and  inappendiculate  within. 

Schizoglossum  crassipes,  sp.  nov.  Humilis,  caule  crassius- 
culo  glabro  e  basi  incrassata  valida  erecto  deorsiim  simplici  sursum 
ramulos  plures  attenuatos  foliaceos  pubescentes  mox  puberulos 
emittente,  foliis  parvis  brevipeiiolatis  anguste  lineari-lanceolatis 
hastulatisve  acutis  marginibus  aliquatenus  revolutis  cito  puberulis, 
cymis  interpetiolaribus  quam  folia  longioribus  umbelliformibus  4- 
floris,  pedunculis  pedicellis  subjequilongis,  bracteis  subulatis  deciduis 
una  cum  pedunculis  pedicellisque  pubescentibus,  calycis  lobis  lancco- 
lato-oblongis  acutis  pubescentibus,  corolhe  fere  usque  ad  basin  par- 
titas lobis  ascendentibus  anguste  ovato-oblongis  obtusis  calycem  bene 
excedcntibus,  corona-  squamis  e  basi  angusta  dcorsum  gynostegio 
adnata  oblongis  oblusissimis  intus  iiiappendiculatis  gynostegium 
paullulum  excedcntibus,  polliniis  pyriibrmibus  prope  caudicuhe  quam 
ea  ipsa  brevioris  insertiouem  attenuatis,  glandula  anguste  oblonga. 

Hab.  Orange  River  Colony,  near  Vredefort  lload  ;  <  'upt.  IJarntt- 
llainiltoii. 
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Planta  moclo  10*0  cm.  alt.  Caulis  basi  1-0  cm.  diam.,  subito 
usque  ad  0-4  cm.  coartata.  Rami  foliigeri  5-0  cm.  loug.,  tiliformes, 
angulati.  Folia  0-5-0-7  cm.  long.,  nee  ultra  0-2  cm.  lat. ;  petioli 
circa  0-1  cm.  long.  Pedunculi  OB-0-8  cm.,  pedicelli  0-3-0-'7  cm., 
bracteie  0-2  cm.  long.  Flores  olivacei,  0*6  cm.  diam.  Calycis  lobi 
0-26  cm.,  corollaB  lobi  0*4  cm,  loug.  Coronae  squamae  0'2  cm.  long., 
0-12  cm.  lat.     Polliuia  0-07  cm.,  caudiculae  0-03  cm.  long. 

Easily  distinguished  by  its  habit,  tiny  leaves,  small  cymes,  and 
linguiform  corona- scales  inappendiculate  within  and  somewhat  ex- 
ceeding the  gynostege. 

Brachystelma  prselongum,  sp.  nov.  Humilis  caule  deorsura 
crasso  sursum  attenuate  et  mox  ramoso,  ramis  gracilibus  compressi- 
usculis  una  cum  foliis  et  pedunculis  pubescentibus,  foliis  sessilibus 
filiformibus  apice  acutis,  floribus  parvis,  pedunculis  interpetiolaribus 
solitariis  asceudentibus  quam  folia  multo  longioribus,  calycis  pube- 
scentis  lobis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  erectis,  corollfe  campanulato- 
rotatfe  ultra  medium  5-lobfe  tubo  extus  puberulo  lobis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  obtusis  maxime  reflexis,  coronas  squamis  in  tubum  sat 
alte  connatis  quaque  apice  breviter  3-loba  lobo  intermedio  lancoolato 
quam  laterales  oblongos  longiore,  polliniis  subsphaeroideis,  caudi- 
culis  brevissimis  glandulae  subrhomboidali  affixis. 

Hab.  Orange  River  Colony,  near  Vredefort  Road ;  dipt.  Barrett- 
Hamilton. 

Planta  modo  8*0  cm.  alt.  Caulis  pars  crassa  8"0  cm.  alt.,  pars 
tenuior  0'3  cm.  Ramuli  ascendentes,  0-05-0-1  cm.  diam.  Folia 
0-5-0-7  cm.  long.,  circa  0-1-0-2  cm.  lat.  Pedunculi  2-0-4-5  cm. 
long.  Flores  modo  0-5  cm.  diam.  Calycis  lobi  vix  0-3  cm.  long. 
Corollas  pars  indivisa  verisimiliter  lutea,  circa  0-25  cm.  long. ;  lobi 
circa  0*5  cm.  long.,  in  sicco  olivacei,  utrinque  pilosi.  Coronae 
squamarum  lobi  laterales  0-03  cm.,  lobus  intermedins  circa  0"!  cm. 
long.     Pollinia  0-025  cm.  diam. 

A  remarkable  species,  easily  known  by  its  slender  habit,  small 
leaves,  and  tiny  liowers  on  very  loug  peduncles. 

I'araaia  ijrandis  Hiern  [Belmontia  f/randis  E.  Mey.),  var.  major, 
var.  nov.  Remarkable  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Calyx 
25  cm.  long.  Corolla  about  3-0  cm.  diam.  The  leaves  are  decidedly 
larger  than  usually  obtains  (4-0  cm.  long,  and  0-8  cm.  broad  near 
the  middle). — ^  Transvaal,  Pivaan's  Poort ;  Lieut.  Pateahall  Thomas. 

SehcRa  linearifulia  Schinz.     Capt.  Barrett- Hamilton. 

C't/no(jlossum  enerve  Turcz.     H.  T.  Oinmanney,  No.  86. 

ChcBtacanthus  castatns  Nees.     H.  T.  Uinma)mei/,  No.  16. 

Chaetacanthiis  hispidus,  sp.  nov.  Herba  parvula,  sparsim 
ramosa,  deorsum  efoliata,  foliis  abbreviatis  sessilibus  obovato- 
oblongis  obtnsissimis  basin  versus  cuneatim  angustatis  mox  breviter 
ciliatis,  spicis  brevibus  paucifloris,  bracteis  anguste  obovato-oblongis 
obtusis  vel  obtuse  acutis  pauci-glaudulosis  extus  pilis  hispidis  ob- 
sitis  intus  fere  vel  omnino  glabris,  bracteolis  liueari-setaceis  hispide 
ciliatis  bracteas  semiiequantibus,  calycis  bracteas  excedentis  lobis  ad 
normam  generis  nisi  pilis  patentibus  hispidis  onustis,  corolte  tubo 
calycem  excedente  superne  pubescente,  staminum  posticorum  fila- 
mentis  evanidis,  ovario  oblongo,  stylo  puberulo. 
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Hab.  Orange  River  Colony,  near  Vredefort  Road ;  Capt.  Banett- 
Hamilton. 

Planta  3-0-4'0  cm.  alt.,  rhizonuite  duro  aliquantuhun  uodoso 
.sparsim  iibrilliferu  fulta.  Rauii  graciles,  glabrati.  Folia  0-5  cm. 
lung.,  0-25  cm.  lat.,  firma,  copiose  cystolithigera.  Bractete  0'6- 
07  cm.  et  bracteoUe  0"35  cm.  long.  Calyx  0-8  cm.  long.,  ejus  lobi 
O'O  cm.  long.  Corolla  in  toto  1-3  cm.  long.  AntherfB  basi  brevis- 
sime  calcaratiL'.  Ovarium  0-2  cm.  et  stylus  0-9  cm.  long.  Capsula 
anguste  oblongo-ovoidea,  O-l  cm.  long.     Semina  O'l  cm.  diam. 

The  chief  points  about  this  are  the  lowly  habit,  the  small  leaves, 
and  the  hispid  bracts',  bracteoles,  and  calyx. 

Blepharb  dildtatu  C.  B.  Clarke.     CVf/'/.  Barrett- Hamiltun. 

Barleria  viacrostetfid  Nees.      Capt.  Bar rett- Hamilton. 

hiKjIossa  l''rkl>>niana.  Transvaal,  Pivaan's  Poort ;  Lieut.  Pateshall 
'Thetmas. 

Diapedium  Clrnopodiidii  O.  Kuutze  [1  >irliptera  (Jlinnpodia  Nees), 
var.  MiNou,  var.  nov.  Normal,  except  for  the  small  bracts  :  only 
1"0  cm.  long. — Zululand,  Isandhlwana ;  Lieut.  I'atesliall  Thomas. 

Lippia  scahcrrima  8ond.  Capt.  Barrett-Hamilton.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  this  rare  plant. 

Orthosiphon  Pretoria  Giirke.      H.  T.  Ounnannei/,  No.  13. 


HYBRIDITY     IN     HIERACIUM. 
By  Frederic  N.  Williams,  F.L.S. 

In  a  note  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  (p.  362)  there  is  a 
disposition,  it  seems,  to  beg  the  question  all  along  the  line.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  "it  is  higbly  desirable"  in  this 
utilitarian  age  "  that  some  acute  and  careful  botanist  should  make 
a  lifelong  study  oi  this  most  difliciilt  genus."  We  have  already  had 
several  object-lessons  in  the  efl'ects  of  such  concentration  of  eflfort 
on  critical  genera,  and  their  results  are  not  encouraging.  What  we 
invariably  see,  in  such  an  extremely  limited  sphere  of  work,  is  over- 
discrimination  of  trivial  dill'ereuccs,  a  tendency  to  describe  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  individuals,  inei)titude  in  grasping  the  siguifjcance 
of  salient  characters,  and  obscuring  of  the  capacity  to  pick  out  the 
connecting  strands  of  allinity  among  groups  of  species ;  in  fact, 
inability  to  sec  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

The  geiuis  I lierariiim  includes  sucli  an  extraordinary  number  of 
distinct  forms,  that  no  other  genus  of  flowering  plants  can  compare 
with  it.  Some  of  these  forms,  indeed,  are  distinguished  by  special 
peculiarities,  and  may  l>e  taken  as  type- forms  of  species,  while  all 
the  rest  represent  intermediate  and  transitional  forms  by  which  tbe 
type-forms  are  connected  ti^gether.  On  tbe  protean  cbaracter  of 
the  constituent  members  of  this  genus  much  has  been  written,  and 
many  controversies  have  arisen,  witliout  as  yet  coming  to  a  definite 
conclusion  generally  accejitablo  to  uU  parties.  French,  German, 
and   Swiss   botanists   have   introduced   the    factor    of    the    natural 
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tendency  to  form  hybrids,  associated  with  the  inherent  instabiHty 
of  definite  characters,  especially  such  characters  as  are  separately 
or  collectively  sensitive  to  ecological  influences,  and  susceptible  to 
the  conditions  of  the  environment.  If  the  physiographical  map  of 
Scotland  be  compared  with  that  of  those  parts  of  Europe  where 
hawkweeds  "most  do  congregate,"  the  ecological  conditions  will 
not  be  found  to  be  remarkably  different,  but  essentially  similar.  It 
is  an  axiom  of  the  principles  of  variation,  that  like  conditions  do 
not  produce  unlike  phenomena ;  and  that,  given  the  similar  con- 
ditions in  places  even  far  apart,  it  is  not  isolated  types  of  endemic 
species  that  are  so  likely  to  occur,  as  slightly  varying  or  even 
transient  products  of  subsimilar  units. 

The  statement  in  the  note  referred  to,  that  hybrids  "are  decidedly 
rare  m  this  countnj,''  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  do  not 
frequently  occur,  but  rather  that  their  hybrid-character  is  not 
detected.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  numerous  and  (to 
some  extent)  constant  intermediate  forms  acquired  no  small  interest 
when  Uechtritz,  and  afterwards  Naegeli,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Darwinian  teaching,  defended  the  view  that  these  forms  are  to  be 
regarded  as  arising  from  the  transmutation  of  lost  or  still  existing 
species,  favoured  by  the  incoherence  of  associated  characters ; 
reducing  fixity  of  type  to  a  ininimnm.  Schultes  and  Mendel  raised 
several  Hieracium-hyhvi^s  artificially.  Again,  Focke,  whose  critical 
judgment  no  systematist  will  dispute,  shows  that  the  crossing  of 
H.  Pilosdla  and  H.  pntaltum  proved  the  origin  of  no  fewer  than 
eleven  so-called  "  species  " — plants  which  at  least  received  specific 
names  !  Bentham  also  says  that  in  this  country  specimens  are 
frequently  found  apparently  intermediate  between  the  commonest 
species. 

Whether  one  prefers  to  accept  the  immediate  or  remote  hybrid- 
origin  of  many  forms  (or  neither),  the  evidence  furnished  by  Mendel 
and  by  more  recent  investigators  seems  to  point  to  a  theory  of 
heredity  of  the  type  of  Darwin's  Pangenesis,  in  the  form  lately  put 
forward  by  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries,  of  Amsterdam. 


THOMAS     COMBER. 
(1837-1902.) 


Thomas  Comber,  of  Neston,  Cheshire,  who  died  suddenly  at  Black- 
pool on  Jan.  24,  and  whose  magnificent  collection  of  Diatomaceu:  has 
been  presented  by  his  widow  to  the  National  Herbarium,  was  born 
at  Pernambuco  on  the  14th  of  November,  1837.  He  was  educated 
in  Liverpool,  and  then  went  into  his  father's  business  as  an  East 
India  merchant.  In  1868  he  went  out  to  Bombay,  wdiere  he  re- 
mained until  18G3,  when  he  joined  the  firm  of  Lyon  k  Co.  (Bombay, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool),  being  himself  in  charge  of  the  last- 
named  branch  until  his  retirement  in  1899. 

He  early  began  the  study  of  diatoms,  to  which  in  later  life  his 
leisure  was  mainly  devoted  ;  and  in  1858,  when  he  was  just  twenty- 
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one,  read  before  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  a 
paper  "On  the  Diatoinacea'  of  the  Neighbourliood  of  Liverpool," 
which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  in  the  year 
following.  The  list  enumerates  2GG  species  and  varieties,  and  thus 
represents  a  large  amount  of  work  at  a  group  then  but  little  studied. 
On  his  return  to  England  Comber  took  up  the  study  of  the  distri- 
bution of  British  phanerogams.  A  short  note  on  Manchester  plants 
appeared  in  this  Journal  for  1872,  p.  376,  in  which  subsequently 


(1874)  were  printed  abstracts  of  his  excellent  papers  on  the  world- 
distribution  and  dispersion  of  British  plants,  published  in  the 
Historic  Society's  Transactions  in  1873-4  ;  his  essay  on  the 
"  Geograpliical  Statistics  of  the  Extra-British  European  Flora" 
was  reprinted  (from  tin;  same  Transactions)  in  this  Journal  for 
1877.  A  paper  on  the  migration  of  plants  was  read  to  and  pub- 
by  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Warrington  in  1875. 

After  this  the  literary  side  of  botany  attracted  Comber's 
notice;  three  papers  on  "The  Etymology  of  Plant  Names"  were 
read  before  the  Historic  Society  in  187G-8,  and  published  in  their 
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Transactions.  Photomicrography  later  occupied  his  attention  and 
formed  the  subject  of  two  papers  pubUshed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society  in  1890  and  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Liverpool  Microscopical  Society  in  1891,  and  he  subsequently  con- 
tributed short  papers  on  Diatumacecc  to  the  first-named  Journal. 
His  most  recent  worlv  was  the  list  of  diatoms  of  the  Clyde  Area 
compiled  for  the  volume  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  that  region  issued 
m  1901 ;  and  the  enumeration  of  BiatomacecB  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Welwitsch's  Phuitx,  published  in  the  same  year  by  the  British 
Museum. 

Comber's  publications,  however,  give  but  a  poor  notion  of  his 
work  ;  this  can  best  be  estimated  by  consultation  of  his  collections, 
on  which  no  expense  was  spared.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these 
may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  they  include  2926  micro- 
scopic slides  of  diatoms,  2225  photographs,  over  500  prints,  and 
52  cases  of  descriptions  in  MS.  It  may  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
material  thus  collected  will  be  made  available  by  publication ; 
meanwhile  they  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  National  Her- 
barium, already  rich  in  this  group  of  plants.  Comber's  collection 
of  phanerogams  was  presented  by  him  shortly  before  his  death  to 
the  Victoria  University  of  Liverpool. 


NOTES  ON  THE  BANKSIAN  HERBARIUM. 

[The  following  is  a  transcript  of  a  folio  sheet  of  memoranda  (in 
Robert  Brown's  hand),  which  is  among  the  archives  of  the  National 
Herbarium.  The  information  it  contains  may  be  worth  placing  on 
record.    A  few  notes  are  added  in  square  brackets. — Ed.  Joukn,  Box.] 

Memoranda  respecting  the  Banksian  Herbarium  and  Library  copied 
from  notes  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  writing,  in  a  folio  book  which 
he  began  in  the  year  1777. 

Soc.  Unit.  Feat.  (Societas  Unitatis  Fratrum)  [=  Moravians]. 

In  the  year  1774  I  agreed  with  some  of  the  brethren  of  this 
Society  who  resided  at  Tranquebar,  to  send  me  home  dried  speci- 
mens of  such  plants  as  they  could  procure  at  the  rate  of  sixpence 
for  a  specimen  of  any  species  in  flower  and  as  much  for  a  specimen 
in  seed,  myself  to  send  out  paper  for  drying  at  my  own  expence, 
but  to  pay  no  more  than  two  sixpences  for  any  species,  nor  more 
than  one  unless  it  was  sent  in  both  the  above  mention'd  states. 
In  the  year  1775  I  received  from  them  about  265  species,  for  which 
I  paid  Mr.  (Hurlock)  apothecary  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  according 
to  the  aforesaid  rate. 

[A  second  collection,  of  about  similar  extent,  was  received  by 
Banks  in  April,  1778.] 

Herb.  Helvet.  (Herbarium  Helvetioum). 
In  the  year  1775,  Dr.  Pitcairn  was  by  a  correspondent  in  Switzer- 
land offered  the  purchase  of  a  large  herbarium,  the  collector  of  which 
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was  dead,  and  the  whole  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow.  As 
the  Dr.  made  no  collection  of  dried  plants  he  proposed  it  to  me. 
I  readily  agreed,  and  a  letter  was  returned  desiring  that  if  the  price 
asked  for  it  was  reasonable  it  might  be  purchased  and  forwarded 
directly  to  me.  It  accordingly  arrived  consisting  of  29  large  paste- 
board covers  filled  with  plants  loose  on  sheets  of  paper  ;  the  purchase 
money,  charges  of  carriage,  duty  etc.  of  which  amounted  to  £39. 
As  yet  however  1  have  not  been  able  to  have  the  name  of  the  person 
who  collected  it. 

[To  this  Brown  adds  :  "  So  far  Sir  Joseph  :  in  Dryander's  hand 
in  pencil  follows,  '  It  was  Dick.'  "] 

Hurt.  Gordon. 
James  Gordon,  an  old,  experienced  nurseryman,  inventor  of 
many  improvements  in  the  art  of  cultivation.  His  nursery  grounds 
lie  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  from  Mile-end  to  Bow  soon  after 
you  enter  the  parish  of  Bromley,  In  the  year  1776  being  tlien  very 
old,  he  gave  up  business  to  his  sons  and  a  Mr.  [Dermer  ?]  who  im- 
mediately added  large  stoves  to  the  gardens.  [He  died  1789.  Biogr. 
Index  Brit.  Botanists,  70.] 

Johannes  de  Loureyro. 

John  de  Loureyro,  a  Portuguese  by  birtli,  and  a  Jesuit,  resided 
many  years  at  the  capital  of  Cochin-China  in  a  religious  mission. 
He  sent  [in]  1774  to  his  friend  Capt.  Eiddel  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service  a  small  collection  of  plants  dried,  with  descrip- 
tions of  them  in  Latin,  which  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  education 
and  abilities  :  both  the  plants  and  descriptions  are  in  my  possession 
through  Capt.  Riddel's  kindness. 

[On  the  title-page  of  his  Flora  CncJiincJiiuom's  Loureiro  does  not 
describe  himself  as  a  Jesuit,  but  as  "olim  in  Cochincliina  Catholicae 
Fidei  Praeconis."  He  was,  however,  a  Jesuit  until  the  suppression 
of  the  Society  in  1773.] 

HoRT.  Dni.  Pitcairn. 

[William]  Pitcairn  M.D.,  in  the  year  [1775]  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,   established  in  the   year  a  botanical 

garden  at  Islington,  from  whence  by  his  favour  I  have  from  time 
to  time  received  many  valuable  specimens.  [Biogr.  Index,  180  ; 
Kees  Cyclop.,  under  I'itcairnia.] 

J.  R.   &  G.   FORSTEK. 

John  Reynhold  Forster  and  George  his  son  embarked  in  the 
year  1772  on  board  the  Resolution,  Capt.  Cook,  bound  to  the  South 
Seas  on  discovery,  sent  by  the  lioard  of  Atlmiralty  ;  the  father  as 
naturalist  and  the  son  as  his  assistant,  in  my  room,  when  I  was 
disappointed  of  my  anxious  desire  of  undertaking  tliat  voyage  by 
the  machinations  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  then  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy.  For  theii  reward  they  had  -1,()()0  pounds  which  at  my  desire 
was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  Dr.  .James  Lind  of 
Edinburgh,  M.D.  to  accompany  them,  but  the  vote  having  passed 
in  vague  terms,  it  was  thought  proper  to  apply  it  to  the  benefit  of 
the  voyage  of  discovery  in  that  manner.     On  their  return  they  did 
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me  the  favour  to  present  me  with  very  many  specimens  both  of 
plants  and  animals  which  they  had  collected  in  the  different 
countries  they  had  visited.  In  the  year  1776  I  purchased  of  them 
for  400  pounds  all  the  drawings  of  animals  and  plants  which  they 
had  made  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

[The  above  note  has  already  been  printed  in  this  Journal  (1885, 
363)  in  the  course  of  a  full  account  of  the  Forster  collections,  but 
it  is  reprinted  here  so  that  Brown's  memorandum  may  appear  in 
its  complete  form.  A  large  number  of  Forster's  New  Zealand 
plants  with  manuscript  descriptions  are  in  the  Paris  Museum  (see 
Voyage  de  V AstroUhe  (Botanique),  introd.  pp.  iv,  v).  A  herbarium 
of  J.  R.  Forster  was  purchased  at  his  death  by  Sprengel  for  130 
louis  d'or  (Schrader's  Journal  fi'ir  die  Botanik,  ii.  195).  Another 
collection,  belonging  either  to  J.  E.  or  George  Forster,  was  offered 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Forster,  son  of  one  of  them,  to  the  National 
Herbarium  in  1852,  but  was  not  purchased,  as  it  was  not  thought 
likely  to  contain  anything  additional  to  the  very  fine  series  possessed 
by  Banks.] 

Copied  March,  1828,  having  obtained  leave  the  same  day  to  do 
so  from  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  to  whom  I  delivered  it  along  with 
the  portrait  of  Capt.  Cook,  Sir  J.  Banks'  diplomas,  and  several 
other  things  of  smaller  importance. 

R.  Brown. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Stellaria  iimbrosa  Opiz  in  Staffordshire.  —  I  found  this  Stel- 
laria  growing  abundantly  in  several  places  about  Armitage  last 
June,  on  the  banks  of  ditches  and  in  hedgerows.     The  plant  is, 
like  S.  neijlecta,  more  showy  than  *S'.  media  from  its  larger  flowers, 
and  altogether  more  robust  and  erect  habit ;  but  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  its  hairless  sepals,  tuberculate  at  the  base  when  fresh, 
and  when  dry  minutely  scabrous  throughout.     My  friend  Mr.  J-  E. 
Bagnall,  who  has  seen  the  plant,  writes  to  me  that  he  finds  it  in 
several  Warwickshire  localities,  but  has  searched  for  it  in  vain  in 
Staffordshire,  for  which  county  it  is  a  new  record. — H.  P.  Reader. 
The  Deadnettles. — Mr.  Dunn  has  followed  the  right  line  in 
his  able  and  well-considered  paper  (pp.  856-360),  adopting  geo- 
graphical distribution  as  the  primary  test.     He  practically  proves 
that  Lamium  album  is  only  a  denizen  in  Britain,  and  shows  good 
cause  for  regarding  L.  ampleaicaule  and  L.  intermedium  as  colonists; 
though  his  suggestion  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  former  is  more  in- 
genious  than   convincing.      The  case   of   L.    purpureum    presents 
greater  difficulty ;  there  is  fairly  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
being  aboriginal.     But  it  is,  surely,   a  mistake  to  say  that  this 
species  and  L.  incimm  "  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  in  our 
flora."     They  indeed  occur  together  not  unfrequently  in  cultivated 
or  waste  ground ;    L.   incisum,   however,    is  also  a  characteristic 
inhabitant  of  sandy  heath-borders  and  rough  banks  in  light  soil. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  in  such  situations  it  is  native,  and  has 
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spread  thence  into  fields,  &c. ;  just  like  Scleranthus  anniius,  the 
indubitably  wild  form  of  which  (S.  bienim  Renter)  becomes  modified 
into  the  more  slender,  straggling  state  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
type.  Euphorbia  iwii/tta,  placed  by  Watson  as  a  colonist,  would 
be  so  ranked  by  most  observers ;  but  Mr.  Cosmo  Melvill  has  this 
year  sent  to  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  a  compact  form  (parallel 
to  6\  biennis)  found  growing  in  limestone  crevices — not  in  arable 
land — between  Rhos-on-Sea  and  the  Little  Orme's  Head,  North 
Wales ;  and  I  have  myself  observed  it  in  stations  where  it  looked 
like  a  native.  Such  instances  favour  the  contention  that  certain 
species,  usually  or  often  colonists,  should  still  be  retained  among 
our  indigenous  plants. — Edwakd  S.  Marshall. 

Euphrasia  gracilis  in  Kknt.  — ■  I  found  this,  in  September,  in 
small  quantity  in  the  Avoods  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Oft'ham,  near 
Mailing,  in  district  8  of  the  Flora  of  Kent.  Mr.  Townsend,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  name,  says  he  has  not  hitherto  seen  specimens 
from  the  county ;  only  one  locality  is  cited  for  it  in  the  Flora. — 
James  Britten. 

Cumberland  Plants. — I  spent  a  week  end  at  Keswick  in  August 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  Orchis  craenta,  but  was  unsuccessful; 
but  we  were  late  in  the  season,  and  were  met  with  a  deluge  of  rain 
in  Borrowdale.  I  found,  however,  in  my  walk  Rubiis  Scheutzii  and 
li.  silcaticns,  new  to  the  county,  also  U.  iiulcherriiinis  and  /('.  Sehiieri. 
Orchis  ericetorum,  Sedum  album  on  the  roadside  near  Grange ;  Sisym- 
brium officinale  var.  leiocarpum,  Keswick,  not  given  in  the  Flora. 
A  curious  water  buttercup  allied  to  11.  truucatns  occurred  in  Derweut- 
water,  with  Potamoiieton  alpinus  and  P.  pusillus,  the  latter  not  re- 
corded for  that  lake  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  hloru  of  Cumberland.  Arenaria 
Icptorlddos,  near  Keswick,  new  to  Dist.  1.  Spertjula  satira,  Keswick, 
omitted  from  the  Elora.  Papacer  .in/emone,  near  Penrith.  Alche- 
milla  vuhjaris  var.  alpestris,  Borrowdale,  not  in  the  Flora.  Care.v 
disticha,  several  places  about  Derwcntwater.  (,'.  elata  All.  [C.stricta 
Good.,  non  Lam.) ;  in  the  Flora  this  is  "believed  to  have  been  seen 
at  Derwentwater  by  Mr.  W.  Mathews"  ;  I  saw  scores  of  it  in  im- 
mense tussocks  in  a  marsh  near  the  lower  end  of  Derwentwater. 
Arrht'nathcrum  avcnacum,  the  type  seen  about  Derwentwater,  and 
also  a  sylvan  form  with  fewer  and  more  distant  spikelets.  Melam- 
pi/rum  pratense  var.  hians,  abundant  near  Keswick.  Fcstuca  rubra 
and  the  var.  barbata,  near  Keswick  ;  the  type  new  to  Dist.  1  of  the 
Flora,  and  the  variety  not  mentioned.  P!pilobiuiii  )iuintaniim,  a 
curious  form  of  this  species  grew  on  slate  debris  in  Borrowdale.  the 
inflorescence  being  much  branched,  with  small  flowers.  Mr.  T.  R. 
Hayes  showed  mo  s[)ecimens  of  ( 'i/stopteris  iiiontKua,  brought  many 
years  ago  from  Skiddaw,  not  previously  recorded  for  Cumberland, 
but  found  by  Mr.  Bolton  King  on  the  Westmoreland  side  of  llel- 
vellyn.  Juncus  lili/ormis  is  still  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  Derwent- 
water, growing  in  the  damp  gravelly  margin,  especially  where  a 
slight  growth  of  moss  covers  the  surface  of  the  soil.  —  G.  Clakhjgk 
Druce. 

Zephyranthes  flava  Baker. — Mr.  Baker's  account  {Amaryllid.  87) 
runs  : — "  Z.  elava  Baker.     Pijndiiii'n  /lunun  Herb.     /'.  aureuin  I'aurc 
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Id'vl  Lindl.  ill  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1724.  —  Differs  from  Z.  aurea  by  being 
destitute  of  scales  at  the  throat  of  the  tube.  Hab.  Peru.  Known 
only  from  the  plant  described  and  figured  by  Lindley."  A  reference 
to  the  Bot.  Reg.  shows  that  Liudley's  name  is  simply  P.  nureuni,  as 
he  believed  his  figure  to  be  identical  with  Herbert's  plant  so  called; 
while  the  character  afforded  by  the  absence  of  scales  seems  to 
originate  in  a  misunderstanding  of  Lindley's  comparison  of  his 
plant  with  Ruiz  &  Pavon's  figure,  or,  as  they  are  described  by  Mr. 
Baker  as  "  minute  "  in  aureuiii,  they  may  have  been  overlooked. 
Herbert  (Appendix,  37,  and  Amaryllid.  184)  refers  to  a  specimen  of 
P.  flaimm.  from  Ruiz  in  Lambert's  Herbarium.  The  Ruiz  and  Pavon 
herbarium,  which  formed  part  of  Lambert's  collection,  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  for  which  it  was  acquired  at  Lambert's  sale  at 
the  cost  of  £270.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  labels  attached  to 
Ruiz  and  Pavon's  specimens,  in  which  I  have  had  Dr.  Rendle's 
help,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  authors  did  not  regard 
flavum  as  a  species  distinct  from  aurenm.  (they  publish  descriptions 
only  of  mireum  and  flammenm),  nor  can  we  see  that  the  plants  differ, 
Herbert's  characters  for  the  three  species — fldmrneum,  aurcuw,  and 
flavum — are  not  mutually  exclusive  ;  and  we  suspect  Lindley  was 
right  in  supposing  that  the  three  formed  one  species.  Herbert 
says  :  "  There  is  a  specimen  with  the  scape  shorter  than  the  flower, 
which  is  decidedly //(<i;?f»i";  the  "short  scape"  in  the  only  speci- 
men which  is  so  distinguished  is  due,  we  think,  to  its  having  been 
broken  ;  moreover,  it  is  labelled  flamtneum  by  Ruiz  &  Pavon,  and 
the  flower  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  specimen  from  Lima 
(Dombey)  in  Herb.  Banks.,  which  Herbert  accepts  as  the  type  of 
that  species. — James  Britten. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris  L.  var.  filicaulis  (Buser)  in  West  Lanca- 
shire (p.  347). — When  recording  the  varieties  pratensis  and  alpestrk 
of  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  we  stated  that  we  had  no  certain  record  of  var. 
filicaulis.  This  latter  variety  we  have  since  found  near  Abbeystead, 
Wyresdale. — J.  A.  Wheldon  &  Albert  Wilson. 

Worcestershire  Plants.  —  When  botanizing  with  Mr.  W.  J. 
Rendall  on  one  of  the  commons  east  of  the  Malvern  Hills  on 
June  12th,  we  met  with  a  mint  which  we  then  failed  to  recognize, 
but  later  gatherings  showed  it  to  be  Mentha  alopecuroides  Hull.  A 
considerable  number  of  flowering  stems  were  thrown  up,  but  they 
probably  all  belonged  to  one  plant.  Although  not  near  any  dwelling, 
I  fear  that  it  is  only  a  garden  outcast,  as  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  so  conspicuous  a  plant  could  for  long  have  escaped  notice  at 
this  spot,  and  a  plant  of  a  garden  Aster  occurring  in  a  ditch  not  far 
distant  gives  colour  to  the  suspicion.  In  this  Journal  for  1895, 
p.  217,  I  mentioned  that  one  plant  of  Euphorhiu  Ksula  was  met  with 
by  the  late  Capt.  A.  Steuart  and  myself  in  a  cornfield  at  Bransford 
in  1892.  No  further  examples  have  been  found  until  July  28th 
this  year,  when  eight  or  ten  plants  were  seen  by  Messrs.  S.  H. 
Bickham,  C.  Waterfall,  and  myself  in  an  arable  field  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  that  in  which  it  occurred  in  1892.  I  am  able  to 
add  three  hybrid  Epilobia  to  those  already  recorded  for  this  county. 
Tliese  are   K:  adndtum.  x   Lamyi,   K.  adnatum.  x  parvi/iuruiu,   and 
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E.  adnatnm  X  montanum  :  all  from  a  small  wood  at  Braiisford. — 

R.  F.   TOWNDROW. 

GooDYERA  REPENS  IN  NoRFOLK  (p.  325).  —  Tliis  plant  has  been 
known  to  grow  in  Norfolk  since  1885,  wliere  it  was  found  at 
Westwick  (v.-c.  27)  by  Miss  Sontliwell  on  July  8th,  as  recorded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Geldart  in  Trans.  Norf.  &  Norw.  Nat.  Soc.  iv.  255. 
In  1891  Miss  A.  M.  Barnard  found  it  in  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Holt ;  Mr.  Geldart,  when  recording  this  {oj>.  cit.  p.  329, 
1891-2),  remarks  :  "  This  locality  is  about  twelve  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies,  from  Westwick,  where  the  plant  was  first  found  in  1885 
(where  it  has  been  since  exterminated).  It  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  truly  wild  in  eitiier  locality.  The  Scotch  firs,  amongst  which  it 
grows,  were  probably  brought  from  Scotland,  and  the  plant  with 
them."  I  ogree  with  Mr.  Geldart  that  there  is  doubt  of  its  being 
indigenous  to  Norfolk.  South  of  Scotland  it  has  occurred  in  Cum- 
berland (F.  A.  Lees,  Record  Club  Rep.  for  1879,  p.  72  (1880) );  and 
in  Yorkshire  (.7.  J.  Marshall  in  Journ.  Bot.  1888,  379).  —  Arthur 
Bennett. 


NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 
Two  New  Local  Floras. 

'The  Flora  of  the  East  Uidin//  of  Yorkshire,  inrludvui  a  jihijsiot/raphiral 
sketch.  By  Jas.  Fraser  Robinson  :  to  which  is  added  a  List 
of  the  Mosses  of  the  Riding,  by  J.  J.  Marshall.  London  : 
Brown  &  Sons.     8vo,  pp.  253.     Price  7s.  6d. 

The  Flora  uf  the  Liverpool  IHstrirt,  illustrated  by  drawim/s  and  /dtotn- 
(jraphs.  Edited  by  C.  Theodore  Green,  M.R.C.S.,  etc. 
Liverpool :  Marples.     8vo,  cl.,  pp.  207.     Price  5s. 

The  satisfaction  which  is  felt  at  the  gradual  completion  of  the 
local  floras  of  England  is  tempered  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
something  like  a  uniform  plan  of  compilation  has  not  been  possible. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  the  various  floras  would  fit  into  their  places 
like  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  puzzle,  and  we  should  some  day  be  able 
to  form  an  absolutely  correct  notion  of  plant-distribution  in  this 
country.  It  should  iiot  have  been  impossible  to  find  among  the 
numerous  volumes  which  have  appeared  one  which  might  be  taken 
as  a  model  to  which  subsequent  writers  should  conform  ;  the  Flora 
of  Middlesex,  for  example,  might  be  taken  as  a  type.  The  more 
complete  floras  wliich  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  that 
excellent  work  in  18G9  have  indeed  been  largely  influenced  by  its 
example;  but  some  of  these  have  erred  by  excess  in  the  introduction 
of  impertinent  matter,  while  others  have  failed  by  defect ;  the 
natural  result  being  that  anything  like  a  satisfactory  comparison  of 
the  flora  of  one  county  with  that  of  another  is  |iractically  impossible. 

We  need  not  indeed  go  beyond  a  county  boundary  to  find  this 
discrepancy  in  an  aggravated  form  ;  no  greater  contrast  could  be 
found  than  that  between  Mr.  F.  A.  Lees's  Fh>ra  of  West  Yorksliire — 
one  of  our  best  examples — and  the  Flora  of  the  luist  Ridiiuj  which 
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has  just  been  published.  Mr.  Robinson  and  those  who  have  worked 
with  them  have  doubtless  done  their  best,  and  their  efforts  deserve 
encouragement  ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  their  volume 
gives  anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  East  Yorkshire  plants. 

The  Riding  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  each  indicated  by  a 
number,  the  citation  of  which  is  in  many  cases  all  the  information 
supplied  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  plant.  A  few  localities  follow, 
the  district  for  which  is  never  indicated,  thus  necessitating  constant 
consultation  of  the  map.  These  localities  seem  selected  on  no 
principle — e.  i/.  those  for  Parnassia  occupy  six  lines,  an  unusual 
extent,  although  we  are  told  that  the  plant  is  "  common  in  marshy 
places  over  all  the  divisions."  The  "dock  aliens"  of  Hull  obtain 
a  prominence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance,  and  there 
is  a  remarkable  absence  of  critical  species.  The  bibliography  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  exhausted — we  find  no  references  to  any 
periodical  publications  except  to  Teesdale's  papers  in  the  Linnean 
Transactions. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Robinson  acknowledges  help  from  various 
botanists,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  take  advice  as 
to  the  literary  form  of  his  book.  It  is,  for  example,  unusual  to 
separate  by  a  period  the  authority  from  the  name,  especially  when 
the  former  is  only  divided  by  a  comma  from  the  comital  distri- 
bution: thus,  "  Geranium  molle  .  Linn.,  112."  "  llenr<j  C.  Watson" 
and  "  Robert  Spruce"  may  be  regarded  as  slips  ;  but  the  repetition 
of  the  title  of  the  book  at  the  head  of  each  page  might  conveniently 
have  given  place  to  tlie  name  of  the  order  under  treatment.  Some 
interesting  local  names  are  given — e.ij.  "Michaelmas  Bramble" 
for  Rubus  rusticanus ;  it  is  unusual  to  find  an  English  name  for  a 
critical  bramble. 

We  have  no  wish  to  speak  discouragingly  of  this  endeavour,  but 
we  think  Mr.  Robinson  would  have  done  better  to  publish  his  flora 
in  the  transactions  of  some  local  society.  In  its  present  shape  it 
challenges  comparison  with  more  adequate  works,  and  such  com- 
parison must  be  to  its  disadvantage.  The  introductory  chapters  on 
physiography  and  distribution  are  well  done ;  the  typography  is 
good,  although  the  local  printer  has  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  introduce  "  ornamental  headings." 

The  new  Flora  of  the  Liverpool  District  is  in  many  ways  an 
attractive  book.  It  is  well  bound,  well  printed,  copiously  illustrated 
— about  800  plants  are  figured — has  an  excellent  map,  and  is  remark- 
ably cheap  ;  moreover,  it  represents  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  is 
manifestly  carefully  done.  Yet  of  this,  as  of  Mr.  Robinson's  book, 
it  must  be  said  that  it  falls  short  in  many  ways  of  the  standard 
which  we  expect  a  recent  local  flora  to  attain. 

The  special  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  illustrations.  Most  of 
these  are  well  drawn  ;  they  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  amateur, 
and  might  easily  have  been  of  value  to  the  botanist ;  but  un- 
fortunately in  no  single  case  is  any  detail  figured!  This  is  an 
instance  of  the  amateurish  character  which  pervades  the  book, 
and  might  easily  have  been  obviated  had  some  expert  been  con- 
sulted :  such  a  one  would  at  once  have  pointed  out  the  comparative 
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uselessness  of  figures,  especially  of  critical  plants,  from  which  the 
distinguishing  characters  are  omitted.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the 
naming  is  incorrect — fig.  86  is  apparently  Arenaria  aerpijU [folia; 
it  certainly  does  not  represent  "  Ceiastinm  si'muhrandrinn" ;  nor  can 
the  figure  of  Statice  tarijinni  be  accepted  for  that  species.  As  every 
species  is  not  figured,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  selection  has  not  been 
better  done  ;  no  one  wants  a  picture  of  Bellis  pennnis,  but  good 
representations  of  Viola  canina  and  V.  sijlvatica  would  have  been 
useful ;  only  one  of  these,  however,  is  given,  and  that,  although 
labelled  "  V.  canina,"  is,  we  think,  rather  to  be  referred  to  si/lcatica. 
The  figures  of  Stcllaria  atfiiatira  and  S.  nemonim  are  to  our  eyes 
absolutely  indistinguishable.  8ome  indication  of  scale  would  have 
been  useful  to  the  amateur,  who  might  suppose  from  the  figures 
that  Sempervivu\n  and  Ih-os^m  were  equal  in  height. 

The  introduction  is  disappointing.  There  is  no  bibliography, 
nor  does  the  text  suggest  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  been 
consulted ;  Lord  de  Tabley's  Flora  of  Cheshire,  to  which  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  reference  throughout,  does  not  seem  to  be 
mentioned  !  We  look  in  vain  for  any  account  of  previous  workers, 
whether  dead  or  living — not  even  their  names  are  mentioned,  save 
in  so  far  as  they  have  helped  in  the  present  work — in  some  cases 
indirectly,  as  we  find  among  the  "contributors  to  the  Flora"  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Newbould.  Mr.  J.  J.  Fitzpatrick  gives  an 
account  of  the  geology,  and  there  are  some  excellent  photographs  of 
the  scenery  of  the  region;  but  there  is  no  description  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  district,  although  the  sandliills  and  their  natural 
gardens,  the  beauty  of  which  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  them,  ofter  a  tempting  subject  for  description. 

In  the  body  of  the  book,  natives,  extinctions,  and  casuals  are 
printed  in  the  same  type  ;  some  of  the  latter  are  figured,  which  is 
useful.  The  authorities  for  the  names  are  enclosed  in  brackets, 
which  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  misleading,  altliougli  for  this 
Dr.  Green  can  claim  the  authority  of  the  present  editor  of  the  Flora 
Capensia.  Tlie  useless  "  English  names  "  wliich  disfigure  so  many 
of  our  books  are  here  in  full  force — "  Baudot's  Water  Crowfoot," 
for  example,  and  "  Lenormand's  Mud  Crowfoot."  The  nomenclature 
followed  is  that  of  the  eighth  edition  of  tlie  London  Cataldipir.  To 
some  of  the  families  the  name  of  an  "  authority  "  is  appended;  the 
meaning  of  this  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  can  hardly  have  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  Flora.  There  is  a  marked  absence  of  critical 
forms,  which  suggests  that  these  have  not  been  studied ;  such 
absence,  however,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  inclusion  on  insiifiicient 
evidence  of  names  of  forms  and  varieties  wliich  encumber  our  lists 
and  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge. 

On  reading  over  what  has  been  written,  we  feel  that  our  criti- 
cisms may  be  considered  unduly  sevire.  This,  howevei-,  is  far  from 
our  intention  ;  hut  a  review,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anytliing,  jnust  give 
an  account  of  books  as  they  appear  to  the  reviewer.  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Dr.  Green  have  both  done  useful  work  in  bringing  together 
material  which  will  be  of  service  to  future  investigators  ;  r<ritish 
botanists  will  find  much  information  in  their  volumes,   and   will 
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do  well  to  place  them  on  their  shelves.  But  a  Flora  of  the  East 
Riding  and  a  Flora  of  Liverpool,  worthy  to  take  their  place  beside 
those  of  Middlesex  or  of  Plymouth,  have  yet  to  be  written. 

Missouri  Botanical  (Jarden.  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  By  Wm. 
Trelease,  Director  of  the  Garden.  8vo,  pp.  133,  with  106 
plates.  Published  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1902. 

Except  for  the  few  pages  devoted  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Board  and  that  of  the  Director,  the  present  volume 
is  occupied  exclusively  with  a  systematic  revision  of  the  Ynccca:  by 
the  Director,  Mr.  Trelease.  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  in  his  "  Synopsis  of 
Aloinea  and  YuccoidecB"  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xviii.  (1880)  p.  148), 
recognized  a  close  association  between  the  Old  World  Aloe  and  a 
few  allied  African  genera,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  New  World 
genera  Yncca,  Hesperaloe,  Herreria,  Beaucarnea,  and  Dasijlirion,  com- 
prising the  Yuccoideoi,  on  the  other.  The  distinguishing  features 
are  the  thick  fleshy  leaves  and  gamophylly  of  the  Aloinece,  and  the 
less  succulent,  more  fibrous  leaves  and  free  petals  of  the  YnccoidecB. 
In  the  Genera  Piantarum  (1883),  Bentham  and  Hooker,  the  groups 
are  again  closely  associated,  but  the  exclusively  New  World  Yvccoidece 
becomes  the  larger  tribe  Dracaneie  by  the  inclusion  of  Dracana  and 
allied  Old  World  genera.  The  distinct  petals  supply  the  chief 
diagnostic  character  of  the  larger  group. 

Prof.  Engler,  in  the  Pjlanzenfamilieii  (ii,  5,  1888),  has  adopted 
a  different  arrangement,  placing  the  Aloineec  at  some  distance  from 
DraceenoidecT.,  which  he  subdivides  into  Yuccea,  including  Yucca,  and 
the  monotypic  Texas  genus  Hesperaloe ;  Nolinece,  also  New  World, 
with  N^ulina  and  Dasijlirion ;  and  DracanecE,  a  small  gro*up  of  Old 
World  genera.  The  petals  united  at  the  base  in  Dracieneic  separate 
this  group  from  the  other  two,  which  are  distinguished  inter  se  by 
the  insertion  of  the  anthers,  and  the  number,  arrangement,  and 
colour  of  the  seeds.  Mr.  Trelease  deals  only  with  the  small  group 
Yuccea,  which  is  characterized  by  liaving  similar  subequal  withering 
but  persistent  perianth-segments,  a  three-celled  ovary  with  more  or 
less  intruded  dorsal  false  septa,  many  ovules  in  two  ranks  in  each 
cell,  a  subterete  elongated  embryo  placed  obliquely  across  the  seed, 
and  germination  with  arched  cotyledon,  the  seed  remaining  in  or  on 
the  soil,  instead  of  being  directly  carried  up  on  the  end  of  the 
cotyledon,  as  commonly  happens  in  LUiacea. 

Five  genera  are  recognized — Hesperaloe  (2  species),  Hesperoytccca 
(1  species),  Clistoijucca  (1  species),  Yucca  (28  species),  and  Samuela 
(2  species)  ;  tlie  last  named  has  been  separated  by  the  author  from 
Yucca  on  account  of  having  the  perianth  distinctly  tubular  and 
gamophyllous  below.  Clistoyucca  is  the  Yucca  arhorescens  Torr.,  the 
Joshua  tree  of  the  Mohave  Desert  region,  which  Mr.  Trelease  has 
raised  to  generic  rank,  adopting  the  sectional  name  under  which 
Dr.  Engelmann  had  distinguished  it  from  the  other  species  of  Yucca. 

The  numerous  and  excellent  plates,  a  large  number  of  whicli 
are  photographs  from  growing  plants,  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  descriptive  text.  APR 
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Das  Botanische  PracticHni.  By  Eduard  Strasburger,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Bonn  University.  Edit.  4.  8vo.  pp.  1,  771,  tt.  230. 
Jena  :  Fischer.     1902.     Price  20  marks. 

Prof.  Strasburger  has  taken  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  the 
call  for  a  new  edition  of  his  Botanische  Prarticinn  to  revise  the 
subject-matter  and  bring  it  as  far  as  possible  up  to  the  level  of 
present  knowledge.  One  can  understand,  as  he  explains  in  his  new 
preface,  that  the  author  might  well  shrink  from  so  formidable  an 
undertaking,  considering  the  rapid  growtli  of  botanical  literature, 
and  especially  of  that  dealing  witli  microscopical  technique,  in  the 
last  few  years.  But  witli  the  volume  before  him  the  student  or 
teacher  of  the  science  will  not  regard  as  misspent  the  complete  year 
which  had  to  be  devoted  to  its  preparation. 

The  book  is  so  well  known  and  so  widely  used  throughout  the 
botanical  world  that  it  needs  no  introduction  to  the  botanical  public. 
It  is  about  half  as  large  again  as  the  first  edition,  published  in  1884, 
and  noticed  in  this  .Journal  for  1885,  p.  59.  While  the  scope  of 
the  book  resembles  that  of  the  first  edition,  the  difierence  in  size 
represents  the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  various  sections, 
such  as  those  dealing  with  bacteriology  and  cell-structure,  and  also 
the  enormous  increase  in  variety  of  methods  of  preparation. 

One  small  point  of  difference  will  be  noted,  namely,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  familiar  "  Pensnm  "  at  the  head  of  the  sections  by  the 
less  euphonious  "Abschnitt."  As  in  the  previous  edition,  that  ot 
1897,  which  tlie  present  closely  resembles,  there  are  tliirty-two 
sections,  with  the  same  distribution  of  subject-matter.  We  note 
that  in  the  table  of  contents  the  most  important  reagents  for  use 
in  the  work  of  the  section  are  indicated  in  addition  to  the  list  of 

material  for  investigation.  a     r>    n 

A.  B.  Li. 


Types  (if  British  Plants.  By  C.  S.  Colman.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  238,  with 
16  plates,  and  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text.  London  : 
Sands  &  Co.     1902.     Price  6s. 

This  book,  one  of  the  "Library  for  Young  Naturalists"  series, 
is  planned  to  fill  the  gap  "between  the  more  advanced  manuals  for 
adult  readers  and  the  one-syllable  picture-books  of  the  nursery." 
It  forms  a  readable  introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  life,  including 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  forms,  and  is  nmch  more  likely  than 
the  great  majority  of  introductions  to  arouse  an  interest  in  botany. 
It  is  not  in  any  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  text  book,  and  tliere  are 
many  loose  and  inaccurate  statements,  especially  in  thc!  earlier 
chapters  dealing  with  cell-structure  and  function,  which  sluiuld 
have  been  avoided.  'J'he  worst  feature  of  the  book  is  in  the  full- 
page  plates.  Jt  seems  strange  to  give  as  a  frontispiece  to  a  book 
on  British  plants  the  "Common  Swiss  Thistle,"  and  the  majority 
of  the  plates,  though  nominally  representing  endemic  species,  give 
a  very  poor  and  often  misleading  idea  of  the  plant.  They  will, 
however,  supply  a  certain  amusement — hide  the  name  and  guess 
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the  plant.  You  will  not,  or  certainly  should  not,  guess  Kagwort 
for  the  one  opposite  p.  70,  or  Ling  for  that  facing  p.  38.  The  Iris 
opposite  p.  136  is  Iris  germanica,  common  enough,  but  not  British. 

A.  B.  R. 


ARTICLES    IN    JOURNALS.* 

Annals  of  Botany  (Sept. ;  received  15  Oct.).  —  D.  H.  Campbell, 
'  Ganetophyte  of  Sela;/inella  '  (1  pi.).  — ■  F.  C.  Newcombe,  '  Sensory 
zone  of  roots.'  —  R.  J.  Harvey-Gibson,  'Anatomy  of  Selaqinella' 
(2  pi.).  —  F.  E.  Fritsch,  'Development  of  (Edogoniwn/ —  Id., 
'  Phytoplanktou  of  the  Thames.'  —  E.  M.  Freeman,  '  Pnccinia 
dispersa:  —  C.  W.  Hope,  'The  'Sadd'  of  the  Upper  Nile.'  —  G. 
Brebner,  'Anatomy  of  Danma'  {2  pi.).  —  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer, 
'  Polycotyledony  '  (2  pi.).  —  F.  E.  Weiss,  'Vascular  branches  of 
Stigmarian  rootlets'  (1  pi.). 

Botanical  Gazette  (25  Sept.).  —  E.  B.  Copelaud,  'Rise  of  the 
transpiration  stream.'  —  H.  P.  Chandler,  '  Revision  of  Nemophila  ' 
(3  pi.). — W.  C.  Worsdell,  '  Evolution  of  vascular  tissue  of  plants.' — 
C.  MacMillau,  'Classification  of  seeds.' — D.  G.  Fairchild,  'Mimosa 
pudica  as  a  weed.' 

Botanical  Magazine  (Tokyo). — (20  Aug.).  T.  Makino,  'Observa- 
tions on  the  Flora  of  Japan'  (cont.).  —  T.  Ichimura,  'Anthocyan 
formation  in  leaf  organ  of  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.' — T.  Kawakami, 
'  Forest  Trees  of  Island  of  Etorofu  '  (cout.). 

Bot.  Zeitung  (16  Sept.).  —  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach,  '  Isoetes 
lacustris  '  (1  pi.). 

Bull,  de  I'Herb.  Boissier  (30  Sept.).— H.  Christ,  '  Fihces  Faurie- 
an».' — J.  Freyn,  '  Plantfe  novfe  orientales.' — W.  Becker,  '  Revision 
der  Violte  des  Herb.  Barbey-Boissier.'  —  F,  Stephani,  '  Species 
Hepaticarum  '  (cont.). 

Bull.  Sac.  Bot.  France  (xlix,  7).  —  J.  Briquet,  'Marc  Micheli ' 
(1844-1902).  —  M.  Gandoger,  '  Plantes  d'Australie.'  —  G.  de  La- 
marliere,  '  Le  molybdate  d'ammonium  comme  reactif.'  —  E.  H. 
Tourlet,  '  Deux  Rosiers  nouveaux  d'Inde-et-Loire.'  —  G.  Dismier, 
'  Jungermannia  exsecta  &  .7.  exsectcifonnis.' — M.  du  Colombier,  'Flore 
Lichenologique  des  environs  d'Orleans.' 

Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club  (25  Sept.).— C.  V.  Piper,  'West  American 
species  of  Lappula.'  —  V.  S.  White,  '  Mount  Desert  Fungi.'  —  E.  J. 
Hill,  '  Migratory  plants.'  —  E.  A.  Burt,  '  Hymenomycetous  fungi 
from  S.  America.' — J.  S.  Cotton,  '  New  plants  from  Washington.' 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  (27  Sept.).  —  C.  T.  Druery,  '  Pteris  aquilina 
cristata'  (figs.  77,  78). —  G.  Massee,  '  Eutgpella  Piiinastri'  (fig.  80). 
— (25  Oct.).     A.  Worsley,  Criniim  Wimbashi,  C.  Sainueli,  spp.  un. 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  numbers  are  those  which  appear  on  their  covers 
or  title-pages,  but  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  actual  date  of 
publication. 
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Journal  de  Botanique  ("  Juillet "  ;  received  14  Oct.).  —  P.  van 
Tieghem,  '  Germination  et  structure  de  la  plantnle  cliez  les  Coula- 
cees.'  —  A.  de  Coiucy,  'Enumeration  des  I'lchimn  de  la  Flore 
Atlantique  '  (cont.).  —  M.  Col,  '  Faisceaux  meduUaires  et  faisceaux 
surnumeraires.' 

Oesterr.  Bat.  Zi'itsclirift  (Sept.).  —  E.  Hackel,  '  Nene  Grjiser.' — 
J.  Murr,  '  Zur  Kenntnis  dor  Eu-Hieracien  Tirols '  (cent.).  —  J. 
Freyn,  '  Plautje  Karoau;e'  (cont.). 

Rhodora  (Sept.). — J.  R.  Jones,  '  The  Priugle  and  Frost  Herbaria.' 
—  J.  F.  Collins,  '  7m  Hookei-r  (1  pi.).  —  R.  G.  Leavitt,  'Seed  dis- 
persal of  Viola  rotundi folia.' — A.  E.  Bacon,  '  Anatiallis  in  Vermont.' 
— M.  L.  Fernald,  'Aster  undulatus  x  Nuci-Btitfii,' 
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The  National  Herbarium  has  lately  acquired  the  important  col- 
lections of  Hepaticie,  containing  about  9000  specimens,  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pearson.  The  British  collection  is  of  especial  importance,  as  it 
contains  the  type  material  of  the  Hepaticic  of  the  Britisli  Isles,  with 
numerous  notes  and  sketches  ;  the  exotic  collection  contains  the 
original  material  elaborated  by  Mr.  Pearson  for  his  paper  on  the 
Hepatics  of  Madagascar,  South  Africa,  Canada,  Tasmania,  and  New 
South  Wales,  with  types  of  the  new  species. 

Thk  Rev.  H.  W.  Lett  has  published  "  A  List,  with  descriptive 
notes,  of  all  the  species  of  Hepatics  hitherto  found  in  the  British 
Islands  "  (price  7s.  Gd.),  which  we  hope  to  notice  in  our  next  issue. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  will  shortly  publish  the  first 
volume,  containing  the  introduction,  the  Gymnosperms,  and  the 
Monocotyledons,  of  a  new  introduction  to  systematic  botany  by  Dr. 
Rendle.  The  work,  which  is  entitled  "A  Systematic  Account  of 
the  Seed-Plants,''  is  to  be  in  two  volumes,  and  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston's  handsome  volumes  on  Tlie  Ui/anda  Pro- 
tectorate include  a  sketch  (vol.  i.  pp.  314-351)  of  the  botany  of  the 
region,  with  a  list  of  the  species,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wright, 
of  the  Kew  Herbarium.  Mr.  Wright  describes  the  following  new 
species  from  Ruwenzori : — Cymometra  Alexandrcr.,  llubiis  Doijyettii, 
Anthrisciis  dissectus,  Solamun  runzorenae,  and  Asplenium  amoeniini. 
Separate  lists  of  Sir  H.  Johnston's  collections  on  Ruwenzori  and 
Mount  Elgon  arc  also  given. 

The  concluding  volumes  (xiii.  &  xiv.)  of  Professor  Sargent's 
magnificent  Silva  of  North  America  are  announced  for  immediate 
publication  ;  vol.  xiv.  contains  an  index  to  the  whole  work.  It 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  similar  series  entitled  Tree^  and  Shrubs, 
illustrating  new  or  little-known  woody  plants.  This  will  not  be 
confined  to  North  American  plants,  but  will  include  the  woody 
plants  of  other  regions,  especially  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
which  may  be  expected  to  flourish  in  the  gardens  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  first  part  will  be  published  during  the 
autumn,  and  will  cuntain  twenty-live  plates  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Faxon. 
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Early  in  January,  1903,  the  first  number  of  a  new  periodical — 
Annales  Mycologici  "  editi  in  notitiam  Scientiae  MycologicEe  Uni- 
versalis"— will  appear,  which  proposes  dealing  thoroughly  with 
"  the  cultivation  and  furtherance  of  Mycological  Science."  Dr.  H. 
Sydow,  of  Berlin,  who  is  to  edit  the  work,  "intends  this  enterprize 
to  remedy  a  defect,  which  must  often  have  been  keenly  felt  by 
parties  interested.  .  .  .  The  new  work  will  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  form  the  centre  of  the  whole  mycological  world.  .  .  .  The 
Annales  Myculogici  are  destined  to  supply  a  long  felt  want.  In  fact 
every  Mycologist  will  not  be  able  to  get  on  without  them,  nor  will 
any  botanical  Museum  be  able  to  possess  an  up-to-date  library 
without  taking  in  the  new  periodical." 

Dr.  Adolf  Wagner,  of  Innsbruck,  issues  a  prospectus  of  a  new 
magazine,  of  which  "  the  first  number  shall  be  issued  January 
the  1st,  1903,"  to  be  entitled  "  Botanisches  Litlcraturhlatt  (periodical 
of  botanic  literature).  Organ  for  Author-reports  of  the  whole  domain 
of  botany."  "  The  undersigned  venture  by  this,  to  give  notice  of 
the  establishment  of  the  said  periodical  of  botanic  literature,  kindly 
begging  each  and  all  of  home — and  foreign  botanists,  to  avail  them- 
selves ordinarily  of  the  opportunity  offered  hereby  for  timely  and 
prompt  publication  of  self-made  reports  (Authorreports)."  We 
regret  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  reproduce  the  prospectus 
in  full.  We  should  hardly  have  thought  there  was  need  for 
another  periodical  dealing  with  botanical  literature,  but  of  this 
Dr.  Wagner  is  convinced,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  Germany  is 
concerned.  He  thus  expounds  "  to  the  P.  T.  professional,  english 
speaking,  colleagues  in  Botany  "  the  necessity  lor  the  new  venture. 
"  For  the  establishment  of  the  periodical  paper,  herewith  announced, 
a  twofold  want  was  of  determining  influence  :  in  the  first  place  it 
was  the  frequent  unreliableness  and  slowliness  of  indirects  reports, 
which  gave  cause  to  the  aspiration  of  amending  that  by  means  of 
authorreports  ;  secondly  it  was  the  necessity  felt  by  very  many 
german  botanists,  to  be  thoroughly  and  timely  informed  of  the 
professional  literature  of  other  countries  and  to  bring  it  into  wider 
circles  among  german  speaking  people.  A  majority  of  german 
botanists  wishes  and  is  in  need  of  a  german  report  of  foreign 
literature.  The  present  conditions  in  Germany,  which  (for  want 
of  a  unanimously  reporting  german  paper)  compel  the  german 
botanist,  if  he  intends  to  keep  up  with  the  time  in  regard  to 
professional  literature,  to  be  master  of  at  least  two  of  the  foreign 
languages,  are  the  cause,  that  such  an  information  of  foreign 
literature,  as  it  ought  to  be  for  science  sake,  cannot  be  acquired 
sure  and  wide  enough  m  german  countries.  From  hence  it  is,  that 
foreign  authors  would  derive  no  small  profit,  if  they  would  take 
care,  thut  their  labours  be  made  accessible  in  a  possibly  most 
trustworthy  and  easy  way  for  german  study  (research),  which 
contributes  so  much  towards  the  advance  of  science." 

We  regret  to  announce  the  deaths  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Hobkirk,  formerly 
of  Huddersfield,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Geldart,  of  Norwich,  of  whom  notices 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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A    NEW    SENECIO    HYBRID    (x  S.    ALBESCENS). 
By  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  and  Nathaniel  Colgan,  M.R.I. A. 

(Plate  444.) 

Amongst  the  many  alien  species  established  in  the  Co.  Dublin 
flora,  few  are  more  interesting  than  the  Mediterranean  Ragwort 
known  to  botanists  under  the  names  Senecio  Cineraria  DC.  and 
Cineraria  mantima  L.  It  is  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  Sir  Francis  Brady,  Bart.,  sowed  seeds  of  the  plant  in  his 
garden  near  Dalkey,  and  adjoining  Sorrento  Cliffs,  as  the  rocky 
crescent  forming  tiie  northern  limit  of  KiUiney  Bay  is  not  in- 
appropriately called.  So  congenial  did  this  sheltered  sea-nook 
prove  to  the  southern  stranger,  that  it  slowly  but  steadily  pushed 
its  way  by  wind-borne  seeds  right  round  the  sweep  of  rock,  until 
finally  it  succeeded  in  almost  monopolizing  it  from  crest  to  high- 
water  mark  with  its  ample  trusses  of  silvery- white  foliage.  To-day, 
the  plant  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  coast  at  this  point,  so  much 
so  that  it  arrests  the  attention  of  even  the  unbotauical  traveller  as 
he  journeys  by  rail  from  Bray  to  Kingstown. 

In  the  summer  of  1901,  one  of  us,  who  has  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  hybrids  and  hybridizing,  observed  what  to  less  practised 
eyes  would  have  seemed  aberrant  forms  of  this  alien  Senecio  growing 
in  Sorrento  Park,  a  small  enclosure  of  rocky  ground  which  lies 
inland  from  the  cliffs,  and  at  certain  points  approaches  tbem  to 
within  a  stone's-throw.  The  aspect  of  these  plants  at  once  sug- 
gested to  him  a  natural  hybrid,  and  this  suggestion  was  strengthened 
by  the  presence  close  at  hand  of  likely  parents  in  the  common  Rag- 
wort {Senecio  Jacubaa  L.)  and  of  its  Mediterranean  cougener, 
S.  Cineraria  DC.  The  suggestion  was  not  followed  up  at  the 
time :  the  plants  were  variable,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  at 
least  some  of  them  were  rather  shade-grown  states  of  the  Medi- 
terranean species  than  the  result  of  its  natural  crossing  with  our 
common  Ragwort. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  however,  we  both  agreed  that  these 
puzzling  intermediates  were  deserving  of  further  study.  We  ac- 
cordingly paid  many  visits  in  company  to  the  cliffs  and  their 
neighbourhood,  gathered  a  full  series,  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
of  the  suspected  hybrid  and  of  its  probable  parents,  carefully  noted 
their  range  and  habit  in  the  field,  and  finally  compared,  both  in 
fresh  and  dried  specimens,  their  minuter  distinctions  in  flower  and 
seed.  The  result  was  to  convince  us  that  the  intermediates  first 
noticed  by  one  of  us  in  1901  were  indeed  the  outcome  of  a  natural 
crossing  of  Senecio  Cineraria  DC.  with  .S'.  Jacolxiui  L.  This  con- 
viction may  be  said  to  be  based  on  circumstantial  rather  than 
on  direct  evidence,  since  the  extreme  practical  dilHculty  in  the 
way  of  producing   artificial   hybrids  in   such   a  genus  as  Senecio 
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forbade  any  attempt  to  check  our  conclusion  by  the  crucial  ex- 
periment of  making  hybrids  similar  to  those  we  found  ready-made 
at  Dalkey. 

The  available  evidence  may  be  most  conveniently  considered 
under  two  heads — first,  evidence  derived  from  the  observed  com- 
bination or  fusion  in  the  intermediates  of  various  characters  of  their 
assumed  parents  ;  second,  evidence  derived  from  the  peculiar  distri- 
bution of  the  intermediates  in  relation  to  their  parents. 

Taking  these  heads  of  evidence  in  order,  it  may  be  noted  in  the 
first  place  that  the  intermediates  through  all  their  diversities — and 
they  vary  greatly  in  their  degree  of  approach  to  S.  Jacohmi  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  S.  Cineraria  on  the  other — preserve  certain  obvious 
distinctive  characters  by  which  they  may  be  discriminated  at  a 
glance.  The  stems  and  leaves  and  involucres  are  always  less 
tomentose  than  in  S.  Cineraria  and  more  so  than  in  S.  Jacobcca, 
while  the  inflorescence  is  always  more  leafy  and  the  leaves  them- 
selves more  finely  divided  than  in  the  former  species,  though  less 
so  than  in  the  latter.  The  general  tone  of  colour  of  the  foliage,  too,  is 
sufficient  in  itself  to  distinguish  the  three  plants  even  at  some 
distance,  iS'.  Cineraria  being  white,  5'.  Jacobma  fresh  green,  and  ihe 
intermediate  grey,  partly  by  reason  of  the  underlying  green  showing 
through  the  thin  layer  of  tomeutum,  partly  from  the  colour  of  the 
tomentum  itself.  Eight  visits  were  paid  to  the  cliffs  and  the  adjacent 
sea- banks  in  the  interval  between  June  6t,h  and  August  28th  of  this 
year,  and  the  result  of  careful  observation  was  to  show  that  the 
order  of  flowering  of  the  three  plants  was — first,  S.  Cineraria  ; 
second,  the  intermediate  or  hybrid  ;  and  last,  S.  Jacohaa.  Flower- 
buds  showed  clearly  on  the  first  two  plants  on  June  6th,  while  no 
trace  of  them  was  to  be  seen  on  the  neighbouring  8.  Jacobaa ;  on 
June  14th  a  few  heads  of  S.  Cineraria  were  in  full  flower,  and  some 
of  the  intermediates'  buds  had  just  begun  to  show  the  yellow  of  the 
opening  ray-florets  ;  on  July  7th  many  heads  of  S.  Cineraria  and  a 
few  of  the  intermediates  were  in  full  flower,  while  the  yellow  of  the 
opening  ray-florets  of  8.  Jacobaa  had  just  began  to  appear;  on 
July  24th  all  three  plants  were  well  in  flower. 

Two  leading  forms  of  the  intermediate  were  readily  distinguish- 
able. These  may  be  called  a  and  b.  In  «,  the  corymb-branches 
were  divaricate,  and,  so  far,  the  form  approached  8.  Cineraria ;  but 
in  other  characters,  and  notably  in  the  tenuity  of  the  tomentum  on 
stem  and  leaves  and  in  the  leafiness  of  the  corymb-branches,  it 
suggested  8.  Jacobcea,  to  which  species  it  came  closer  in  general 
aspect.  Similarly,  with  form  b  there  was  the  same  conflict  of 
tendencies,  the  same  hesitation  about  taking  a  decided  line.  The 
ascending  habit  of  its  corymb-branches  was  strongly  reminiscent 
of  8.  Jacobma,  but  the  comparative  nakedness  of  its  less  ample 
inflorescence  and  the  greater  density  of  the  tomentum  on  stem  and 
leaf  gave  the  form  a  general  aspect  of  8.  Cineraria.  Of  the  two 
forms,  a  was  by  far  the  more  distinct  and  the  more  frequent,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  selecting  it  as  the  typical  hybrid. 

The  points  just  touched  on  are  the  more  obvious  field-marks  of 
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the  hybrid.  A  fuller  statement  of  its  distinctive  characters  and  of 
those  of  the  parent  species  will  now  be  given.  At  this  stage  the 
necessity  of  naming  the  plant  presents  itself,  and  the  questions 
arise — is  it  nondescript "?  and,  if  not,  has  its  hybrid  origin  been 
previously  proved  or  suggested  ?  Focke,  in  his  Pflamen-Miscldinge, 
makes  no  reference  to  any  such  hybrid.  Neither  Boissier  [Flor. 
Orient.)  nor  Willkomm  and  Lange  [Prod.  Flor.  Hisp.)  mentions  any 
variety  of  S.  Cineraria  as  occurring  either  in  the  eastern  or  in  the 
western  Mediterranean  region.  Tenore,  indeed  {Ind.  Seni.  Hort. 
NeapoL),  has  a  Cineraria  ceratophi/lla,  but  this  appears  to  be 
merely  a  variety  in  which  the  leaves  are  white  above,  and  not 
shining  green  or  sparingly  pilose  as  in  the  typical  plant.  Nyman, 
however  {Conspect.  p.  350),  places  as  subspecies  under  G.  maritima 
a  C.  calvesceiis  (Moris  &  De  Not.),  the  name  suggesting  a  plant 
less  densely  tomentose  than  C.  maritima.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Director  of  Kew  Gardens  for  a  transcript  of  the 
characters  of  this  plant  and  for  a  traciug  of  a  figure  from  the  work 
in  wliich  it  was  first  published,  the  FloriUa  Caprarite  of  Moris  and 
De  Notaris,  a  Latin  flora  of  the  Italian  island  of  Caprera,  printed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin  in  1889. 
Both  plate  and  distinctive  characters  of  the  Caprera  plant  agree 
rather  closely  with  the  form  b  of  the  Irish  hybrid ;  but  the  plate 
represents  something  widely  different  from  the  form  a,  which  is  the 
prevalent  and  characteristic  one  at  Dalkey.  The  authors  of  the 
Florula  CapraricE  describe  ^S'.  calcescens  as  a  species,  and  make  no 
suggestion  of  hybridism.  Indeed,  a  hybrid  origin  for  the  Caprera 
plant  seems  improbable,  for,  although  both  S.  Cineraria  and  S. 
Jacubcea  occur  in  the  Italian  island,  they  appear  there  under  con- 
ditions highly  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  a  natural  hybrid. 
The  habitat  of  the  first  species  is  given  in  the  Florula  (p.  74)  as 
"  in  rupestribus  littoreis  "  :  the  second  is  set  down  as  very  rare,  and 
occurring  (only  as  a  variety  of  the  type)  "  in  herbidis  secus  rivulos," 
while  the  authors  state  that  they  have  not  seen  the  plant  in  llower. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  form  b  of  our  Dalkey 
plant  with  Caprera  specimens  of  S.  calresccns,  of  which  there  are 
none  in  Kew  Herbarium,  so  that  we  cannot  as  yet  decide  whether 
the  plants  be  identical.  So  widely,  however,  does  the  cJiaracteristic 
form  a  of  our  hybrid  differ  from  the  figure  of  the  Caprera  phmt,  that 
it  seems  to  deserve  a  distinctive  name.  Tlie  specific  adjective 
albescens  being  apparently  unappropriated  in  cither  of  the  genera 
Cineraria  and  Senecio,  we  venture  to  propose  for  this  interesting 
Irish  hybrid  the  name  X  Senecio  albescens. 

The  following  statement  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  S. 
albescens  and  of  its  parents  is  founded  on  an  examination  of  nu- 
merous fresh  and  dried  specimens  of  all  three  plants,  of  which 
fairly  typical  examples  are  reproduced  in  the  plate  accompanying 
this  paper : — 
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Senecio  Cineraria  DC.  Seiiecin  Jacohaa  L. 

Perennial   and    subfrnticose ;  Biennial     and     herbaceous  ; 

stems,  corymb-branches,  invo-  stems  usually  glabrous  and  pur- 
lucres,  and  under  side  of  leaves  plish ;  leaves  sessile,  semi-am- 
clothed  with  densely  felted,  white  plexicaul,  with  laciniate  auricles, 
tomentum  ;  leaves  i)etioled,  fresh  green,  glabrous  or  sparingly 
coarsely  pinnatifid,  the  segments  pubescent,  the  segments  irregu- 
usually  with  entire  margins  larly  and  much  lobed  through- 
towards  the  base,  and  bluntly  out ;  corymb-branches  ascending, 
lobed  towards  the  extremity,  their  upper  parts,  the  pedicels, 
the  limb  of  the  leaves  much  and  the  base  of  the  involucres 
inflexed  so  as  to  expose  the  witli  greyish  pubescence;  infior- 
white  under  surface  ;  flowering  escence  densely  leafy ;  ray-florets 
stems  with  a  few  distant  leaves  narrowly hgulate,  averaging  g^^in. 
above,  rismg  from  amongst  in  breadth  and  ii  in.  in  length, 
ample  trusses  of  barren  leafy  the  tubular  portion  with  an 
shoots  ;  inflorescence  almost  average  length  of  nearly  3%  in. ; 
naked,  corymb-branches  divari-  fertile  seeds  numerous,  "those 
cate  ;  ray-florets  broadly  hgu-  of  the  ray  smooth,  of  the  disc 
late,  averaging  /^  in.  in  breadth  pilose, 
and  T^o  in.  in  length,  the  tubular 
portion  with  an  average  length 
of  3%  in. ;  fertile  seeds  numerous, 
smooth. 

X  Senecio  albescens. 

Biennial  and  herbaceous;  stem,  corymb-branches,  involucre, 
and  under  side  of  leaves  covered  with  a  thinly  spread  grey  tomentum, 
the  stems  occasionally  purphsh  below ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  amplexi- 
caul,  and  auricled,  the  segments  much  lobed ;  corymb  ample,  with 
divaricate  branches,  leafy,  but  less  so  than  in  S.  Jacohaa;  ray- 
florets  averaging  /^  in.  in  breadth  and  nearly  if  in.  in  length,  the 
tubular  portion  with  an  average  length  of  j^^  in.";  perfect  seeds  in- 
frequent, those  of  the  ray  smooth,  of  the  disc  obscurely  pilose. 

To  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  the  evidence — that  is  to 
say,  evidence  drawn  from  the  distribution  of  the  hybrid  and  of  its 
parents— it  was  found  that  on  the  Sorrento  Chffs,  properly  so 
called,  only  one  Senecio  occurred,  the  alien  S.  Cineraria  DC.  Here 
there  was  no  Common  Ragwort  {S.  Jacuhcea),  and  no  hybrids  of 
either  form.  But  passing  from  the  cliffs  proper  to  the  railway 
embankment  on  which  they  abut  at  their  western  extremity,  at  the 
point  where  the  line  pierces  a  spur  of  the  Dalkey  granite  hills  with 
a  short  tunnel,  both  the  Common  Eagwort  and  the  hybrids  at  once 
began  to  appear,  mingled  with  typical  S.  Cineraria.  Passing  along 
southward  towards  the  Vico  bathing-place,  S.  Cineraria  and  the  hybrid 
b  both  grew  rarer  and  rarer,  until  they  almost  ceased  at  the  bathing- 
place.  Thence  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  south-westward 
along  the  steep  cliffs  capped  with  drift  both  S.  Jacobcca  and  the 
hybrid  a  {S .  albescens)  continued  to  appear  in  association,  S.  Cineraria 
bemg  quite  absent  from  the  latter  half  of  this  distance.  The  inland 
extension  of  S.  albescens  was  small.     Several  plants  appeared  in 
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Sorrento  Park  above  the  cliffs  ;  others  appeared  by  the  roadway 
above  the  railway  at  Vico ;  others  again  near  Cooliemore  Harbour, 
about  a  furlong  north  of  the  cliffs  ;  some  even  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  above  Khyber  Pass,  N.  JacolxjEa  in  all  of  these  stations  occurring 
close  by.  But  the  headquarters  of  S.  albescens  were  along  the 
railway-banks  and  sea-banks  at  and  near  Vico  bathing-place,  and 
along  the  cliffs  and  banks  by  the  sea  to  the  south-westward. 

On  the  assumption  of  a  hybrid  origin  for  the  intermediates,  it 
seems  at  first  rather  hard  to  account  for  their  peculiar  absence  from 
Sorrento  Cliffs,  where  one  of  the  parents  grows  in  such  abundance, 
and  at  some  points  within  a  stone's-throw  of.  the  other  parent.  The 
pollen  of  both  of  the  assumed  parent  species  is  equally  adapted  for 
wind-  or  insect-carriage.  Cross-fertilization  must  have  been  effected 
by  either  agency,  and  it  seems  just  as  inadmissible  to  assume  the 
winds  to  have  blown  persistently  from  S.  Cineraria  towards  S. 
Jacohaa,  as  to  assume  the  honey-see Idng  insects  (bees,  most  probably) 
to  have  invariably  travelled  in  the  same  direction.  Both  the  winds 
and  the  bees  must  have  frequently  travelled  in  the  reverse  direction, 
carrying  the  pollen  of  S.  Jacobcea  to  the  stigmas  of  S.  Cineraria, 
perhaps  as  often  as  they  carried  the  pollen  of  the  latter  species  to 
the  stigmas  of  the  former.  And  this  being  so,  does  not  the  absence 
of  intermediates,  it  may  be  argued,  from  the  cliffs  where  S.  Cineraria 
reaches  its  maximum,  show  that  the  suggested  formation  of  hybrids 
does  not  really  take  place  ?  If  we  assume,  however — what  has  long 
since  been  proved  for  other  species  capable  of  producing  hybrids — 
that  there  is  a  want  of  reciprocity  of  cross-fertilization  between 
S.  Cineraria  and  S.  Jacoba;a,  the  difficulty  disappears.  The  pollen 
of  S.  Cinn-aria  may  be  able  to  fertilize  the  ovules  of  5.  Jacobcca, 
while  the  pollen  of  the  latter  is  inert  as  regards  the  ovules  of  ttie 
former.  There  may  be,  in  short,  a  perfectly  free  interchange  of 
pollen  between  the  two  species,  while  the  fertilizing  effect  is  quite 
one-sided.  The  parentage  of  the  hybrid,  then,  should  be  thus 
expressed — S"  -5.  Cineraria  DC.  X  ?  S.  Jacobcea  L. 

The  appearance  of  S.  albescens  in  Ireland  affords  a  most  in- 
teresting example  of  the  disturbing  influence  which  may  be  exercised 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  a  flora  already  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium.  The  alien  Senecio  Cineraria  from  the  shores  of  the 
Old  World  sea  has  not  merely  succeeded  in  founding  a  vigorous 
colony  a  thousand  miles  northward  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  it 
has  contracted  an  alliance  there  with  a  native  species  equally 
vigorous  and  aggressive,  and  the  fruit  of  the  union  has  been  a  new 
race  in  which  the  characters  of  both  parents  are  happily  blended. 
Whether  this  new  race  will  show  itself  capable  of  self-perpetuation 
yet  remains  to  be  seen.  The  fact  that  it  produces,  though  in  small 
quantity,  freely  germinating  seeds  would  suggest  that  it  may  have 
this  power  of  self-perpetuation ;  and,  should  this  prove  so,  then  a  new 
species  or  subspecies  of  hybrid  origin  may  be  said  to  have  been  born 
on  the  shores  of  Killiney  Bay. 

This  is  the  second  instance  of  an  alien  Slenecio  from  Southern 
Europe  having  hybridized  naturally  with  a  native  species  in  Ireland. 
The  first  instance,  as  is  well  known  to  Iribh  botanists,  is  to  bo  found 
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in  the  plant  detected  by  Isaac  Carroll  near  Cork  in  1853,  named 
by  Syme  as  a  variety  of  the  common  groundsel,  but  subsequently 
set  down  by  Dr.  Focke  as  a  natural  crossing  of  that  species  with 
S.  squalicb(s  L. 

Explanation  of  Plate  444. 

Fig.  1. — Senecio  Jacobcea  L.,  from  a  specimen  gathered  at  Portmarnocli,  Co. 
Dublin,  July  14th,  1902. 

Fig.  '2.—S.  Cineraria  DC,  from  a  specimen  gathered  at  Sorrento  Clms, 
Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin,  July  24th,  1902. 

Fig.  3.— xS.  albescens,  a  hybrid  between  S.  Cineraria  and  S.  Jacobcea, 
approaching  more  closely  to  the  latter.  From  a  specimen  gathered  on  the  sea- 
banks  at  Vico,  Dalkey,  July  24th,  1902. 

Fig.  4.— A  hybrid  of  like  parentage  with  S.  albescens,  but  more  closely 
approaching  S.  Cineraria.  Perhaps  identical  with  S.  calvescens.  From_  a 
specimen  gathered  July  24th,  1902,  at  Vico,  where  it  grows  in  association  with 
S.  albescens. 

All  of  the  above  figures  about  one-third  natural  size,  and  photographed  from 
herbarium  specimens,  in  which  the  form  of  the  flowers  is  very  imperfectly  shown. 


ALABASTRA    DIVERSA.— Part  X. 
By  Spencer  Moore,  F.L.S. 

Note  on  Salvia  Russellii  Benth. 

This  species  was  described  by  Bentham  in  DeCandolle's  Pro- 
drovms  (vol.  xii.  p.  357),  the  type  being  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  collected  at  Aleppo  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Dr.  Patrick  Russell.     It  is  placed  in  the  section  Hemi- 
sphace  near  8.  verticiUata  L.,  Bentham  remarking,  "  Flores  omnino 
S.   verticiUata;,  sed  minores.     Folia  fere   S.  pomifercB   [i.e.  oblong 
instead   of   cordate-lyrate] .     Species   distinctissima."      Bentham, 
however,  took  what  it  is  submitted  was  a  wrong  step  in  tacking 
on  to  S.  Fiussellii  a  var.  (3,  founded  on  Aucher  Eloy  No.  1842,  and 
Kotschy  No.  102.     It  is  this  variety  which  usually  does  duty  for 
S.  PuisselUi  in  herbaria,  and  which,  judging  from  the  number  of 
specimens  representing  it,  must  be  a  feirly  common  plant ;  indeed, 
a  note  accompanying  a  Sivas  specimen  recently  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  by  Colonel  Maunsell  states  that  it  is  common  over 
Eastern  Turkey.     The  chief  peculiarities  of  S.  Russellii   as   dis- 
tinguished from   S.   verticiUata  reside,  as  noted  by  Bentham,  in 
the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  small  flowers ;    on  the  other 
hand,  the  alleged  var.  /3  has  not  these  small  flowers,  but  the  large 
ones  of  S.  verticiUata,  and,  but  for  the  leaves,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  two.    Typical  S.  Piussellii  would  appear  to  be  a  very 
rare  plant,  for  not  only  is  there  no  indication  of  Boissier's  having  been 
acquainted  with  it,  but  a  search  at  Kew  has  revealed  the  fact  of  its 
absence  from  that  collection,  neither  is  there  another  specimen  of  it 
at  the  Museum.     In  fact,  this  seems  to  be  a  case — and  there  are 
more  such  at  the  Museum  than  would  be  thought  at  all  likely — of 
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a  plant,  gathered  during  the  eighteenth  century,  which  has  eluded 
the  searcii  of  subsequent  collectors. 

Bornmiiller's  No.  -4167,  which  is  S.  Ruftsellii  var.  (3  in  all  respects, 
was  distributed  as  S.  BornmuUeri  Hausskn.,  a  name  which,  unless 
I  err,  has  not  been  published,  at  least  I  can  find  no  reference  to  its 
publication.  Anyway,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  :"?.  Russellii  var.  (3  being 
so  different  from  typical  S.  Emsellii,  Haussknecht's  name  should  be 
used  for  the  former  plant,  which,  in  fact,  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  5.  verticil! ata  and  S.  litissdlii,  as  it  possesses  the  flowers  of 
the  one  and  the  foliage  of  the  other  ;  and  the  three  species  may  be 
briefly  distinguished  as  follows  : — 

Folia  cordato-lyrata.    Calyx  obconicus,  comparate 

elongatus.     Corolla  calycem  bene  excedens     .     S.  verticillata. 
Folia  oblonga.     Calyx  et  corolla  S.  verticiUata,      .     S.  BurmnilUeri. 
Folia  oblonga.      Calyx  subcampanulatus,  brevis. 

Corolla  calycem  pauUulum  excedens       .     .     .     S.  Russellii. 

On  laying  moistened  corollas  of  S.  BornwiiUeri  and  S.  Russellii 
side  by  side,  the  following  points  may  be  noted : — 

S.  Bornmillleri. — Calyx  0-6  cm.  long,  its  anterior  teeth  deltoid- 
acuminate,  nearly  0-15  cm.  long.  Corolla-tube  0-8  cm.  long;  upper 
lip  0-4  cm.  long;  lateral  lobes  much  shorter  than  mid-lobe  of 
lower  lip. 

S.  Russellii. — Calyx  0*4  cm.  long,  its  anterior  teeth  shortly  subu- 
late, barely  0-1  cm.  long.  Corolla-tube  0-5  cm.  long;  upper  lip  a 
little  over  0*2  cm.  long ;  lateral  lobes  of  lower  lip  nearly  as  long  as 
the  mid-lobe. 

Two    IMPERFECTLY    KNOWN    SpECIES    OF    BaRLERIA. 

Through  the  kind  courtesy  of  Prof.  Perceval  Wright,  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  the  types  of  two  of  Anderson's  species  of 
Barleria  preserved  in  the  herbarium  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Since  Anderson's  time  no  one  has  quite  known  what  to  make  of 
these  plants,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  who  has  recently  dealt  with  them  in 
the  Flora  of  Trnpical  Africa,  while  referring  one  of  them  to  a 
Welwitschian  species  described  by  myself,  has  been  compelled  to 
place  the  second  among  the  imperfectly  known  species  at  the  end 
of  the  genus.  I  must  premise  that  the  notes  which  follow  are 
based  upon  external  examination  alone  ;  for  the  specimens  are 
very  scrappy,  and,  although  in  one  case  there  is  a  flower  in  a 
capsule,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  asking  for  leave  to  dissect  it.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  I  think  the  conclusions  here  stated  are  trust- 
worthy. 

1.  B.  LANCiFOLiA  T  And.  Mr.  Clarke  refers  this  to  my  B.  nlata, 
but  this  would  appear  to  be  wrong,  although  the  two  species  are 
undoubtedly  closely  allied.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  />.  lancifdia 
lie  in  its  smaller  and  narrower  leaves,  its  narrower  and  more  rigid 
therefore  less  leaf-liko  bracts,  and,  above  all,  in  the  quite  dift'erent 
corolla,  which  has,  as  Anderson  described  it,  a  tube  remarkably 
short  for  its  breadth,  being  1'8  cm.  long,  and  at  0*4  cm.  above  the 
base  suddenly  widening  to  0'<5  cm.,  and  so  upwards  until  at  the 
throat  it  measures  upwards  of  a  centimetre  across.     The  tube  of 
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B.  alata  may  reach  2*0  cm.  in  length,  though  it  is  often  but  little 
longer  than  that  of  B.  lancifolia,  and  it  is  much  narrower  and 
gradually  dilated  upwards  to  the  throat,  which  is  only  0-6  cm. 
across.  Then  the  corolla-lobes  of  the  Damara-land  plant  are 
broadly  obovate,  subequal,  scarcely  1*5  cm.  long  and  almost  or 
quite  as  broad,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  B.  alata,  which  are 
oblong,  1-7  cm.  long,  and  only  0-7  cm.  broad.  The  stamens  of 
B.  lancifolia,  it  may  be  added,  are  very  shortly  exserted,  the  oblong 
anthers  having  a  length  of  0-3  cm. 

The  two  plants  have  so  different  an  appearance  when  laid  side 
by  side  that  nobody  could  suppose  them  to  be  conspecific. 

2.  B.  DAMARENSis  T.  And.  The  type-specimen  is  a  small  scrap 
about  eight  centimetres  in  leugtli,  with  two  fully  developed  calyces 
and  a  single  mature  corolla.     It  may  be  described  thus : — 

Verisimiliter  suffruticosa  caule  erecto  folioso  minutissime  cano- 
pubescente,  foliis  parvis  auguste  ovato-oblongis  mucronatis  basi  in 
petiolum  brevem  desineutibus  puberulis  firme  membranaceis,  flori- 
bus  solitariis  binisve,  bracteis  parvis  patenti-recurvis  late  subulatis 
apice  breviter  spinosis  integris  rarissime  marginibus  semel  debiliter 
spinoso-dentatis  viridibus,  calycis  bracteas  bene  excedentis  lobis 
majoribus  inter  se  subsequalibus  oblongo-lanceolatis  spinoso-acumi- 
natis  breviter  spinoso-dentatis  nonnunquam  subintegris  minute 
griseo-pubescentibus  reticulato-nervosis  anticis  omnino  conuatis, 
lobis  minoribus  anguste  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  quam  majores 
paullo  brevioribus,  corolla  verisimiliter  violacefB  vel  violascentis 
tubo  cylindrico  minutissime  puberulo  quam  calyx  longiore  limbo 
subaequaliter  5-lobo,  filamentis  longe  exsertis. 

Foliorum  lamina  circa  I'O  cm.  long,  et  0-5  cm.  lat. ;  petiolus 
0-2  cm.  long.,  0"1  cm.  lat.,  facie  superiori  late  excavata.  Bracte® 
0"4-0'7  cm.  long.,  deorsum  parum  dilatatas,  rigidae.  Calycis  lobi 
majores  l*l-l-3  cm.  long.,  0-3-0*45  cm.  lat.  Corollse  tubus  paullo 
ultra  2'0  cm.  long.,  0-2  cm.  diam. ;  limbi  pansi  2-0  cm.  diam.  lobi 
obovato-oblongi,  circa  1-0  cm.  long.  Filameuta  adusque  0"6  cm. 
exserta. 

Anderson  described  the  larger  calyx-lobes  as  entire,  but, 
although  this  is  almost  the  case  with  the  lower  of  the  two 
flowers,  the  lobes  of  the  other  are  manifestly  dentate.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  affinity  of  this 
plant  is  with  B.  Marlotkii  Engl.,  which  also  may  have  entire  as 
well  as  dentate  calyx-lobes.  B.  Marlotkii  is  different  in  leaf,  has 
longer  and  narrower  bracts,  larger  and  broader  discoloured  calyx- 
lobes,  &c. 

Amphokanthus  spinosus  S.  Moore  {vide  ante,  p.  305). 
Dr.  H.  Harms,  of  Berlin,  has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  a 
memoir  by  Prof.  Kadlkofer  in  the  Bremen  Abhandluiujen,  vol.  viii., 
wherein,  under  the  name  of  Phoioptilum  spinosum,  is  described  in  most 
elaborate  fashion  a  plant  agreeing  closely  in  its  floral  characters  with 
my  recently  published  Amjdioranthus  fipinosus.  Kadlkofer  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  having  ripe  fruit  for  examination  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  undoubtedly  ventral  attachment  of  the  ovule,  he  referred  his 
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plant — and  I  think  correctly — to  Xyrtatiinea;.  Dr.  Harms  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  some  flowers  of  P.  spinosum,  and  one  of  a  sup- 
posed second  species — P.  llcimerli  Engl. ;  he  also  tells  me  that  Prof. 
Heimerl  has  recently  prepared  a  monograph  of  yi/ctnt/inecc  for  the 
Denkschriften  Akad.  Wien,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  to  the  British  Museum  Library,  and  that  in  this  monograph 
are  distinguished,  besides  the  type,  a  var.  /i  (P.  HeiDierli  Engl.)  and 
also  a  var.  y.     The  species  is  therefore  a  very  variable  one. 

The  chief  peculiarity  about  the  flowers  of  Atnplwranthus  spinosns 
is  their  possession  of  nine  stamens,  P.  spinosum  and  P.  Hcimerli 
having  eight  only.  P.  sjdnosum,  moreover,  was  originally  described 
by  Kadlkofer  as  unisexual ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case 
— e.fi.  the  three  flowers  sent  by  Dr.  Harms  are  all  bisexual.  As  for 
the  staminode  described  by  me,  I  am  now  inclined  to  consider  it 
merely  the  lower  part  of  a  broken  filament,  as  buds  show  only  nine 
stamens  all  perfect,  and  one  of  the  latter  must  have  been  counted 
twice  over.  A.  spinosus  has  also  a  longer  staminal  tube  and  a  longer 
stalk  to  the  ovary  than  P.  spinosum,  but  in  these  two  points 
P.  Heimerli  agrees  exactly  with  it.  The  stigma  of  A.  spinosus  is 
often  small,  as  represented  in  the  figure  (tab.  441  A,  fig.  2),  though 
occasionally  larger,  and  showing,  when  crushed,  the  lacinise  de- 
scribed by  Radlkofer,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  stigma  of 
P.  Heimerli.  The  above,  however,  are  very  small  points  of  difference ; 
but,  seeing  that  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  A.  spinosus  are  quite  unknown, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  more  than  that  Ampliorantlius  spinosus  = 
PhoioptiUun  spinosum  Radlk.  var.  ?,  as  it  may  possibly  prove  a  distinct 
species. 

Thus  my  surmise — in  the  event  unfortunate,  though  arrived  at 
after  careful  review  of  all  supposed  possibilities — that  the  fruit  of 
Amphoranthus  would  prove  a  legume,  has  not  been  borne  out,  for 
the  agreements  in  floral  structure  between  the  plants  in  question 
are  too  close  to  encourage  any  hope  of  an  essential  difference  in 
their  fruit. 

I  may  add  that  one  of  the  flowers  of  Een's  plant  has  two  carpels, 
united  below  it  is  true,  but  separate  above,  and  each  provided  with 
a  normal  style  and  stigma.  There  is,  however,  but  one  ovule  in  the 
ovary.  Radlkofer  noted  the  same  thing  as  of  very  rare  occurrence 
in  P.  spinosum. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ALTH/EA    HIRSUTA    IN    SURREY. 
By  C.  E.  Salmon,  F.L.S. 

In  September  last  this  plant  was  discovered  in  Surrey,  upon  the 
chalk-hills  near  lieigate,  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  B.  Alexander,  of  Tunbridgo 
Wells,  who  kindly  took  mo  to  its  locality. 

Before  describing  in  detail  its  new  Surrey  station,  it  may  bo 
well  to  enumerate  its  previous  records  in  England,  and  note  the 
conditioua  as  to  habitat  and  surroundings. 
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Kent. — In  thig  county  the  plant  was  first  discovered  in  1792  by 
J.  Eayei",  who  found  it  in  a  cultivated  field  near  Cobham/''  in  "West 
Kent.  In  this  locality  it  appears  to  have  held  its  own  from  this 
date  until  the  present  time.  In  1895  my  brother  and  I  met  with  it 
growing  in  the  same  spot,  not  very  plentifully,  certainly,  but  the 
Eev.  E.  S.  Marshall  [Flora  of  Kent)  reports  that  it  varies  in  quantity, 
like  so  many  annuals,  from  year  to  year.  It  grew  on  the  rough 
ground  one  so  often  finds  in  and  on  the  borders  of  fields  that  are 
let  go  out  of  cultivation  on  the  chalk  downs,  and  was  associated 
with  many  of  the  usual  plants  of  that  formation,  such  as  Echium 
vnlgare,  OiU/dnum,  Ajuga  ChamcBpiti/s,  &c.  We  could  see  no  obviously 
introduced  plants  near,  but  Salvia  jvatensis  was  in  abundance  not 
very  far  away. 

A.  hirsiita  has  also  been  reported  from  other  Kent  stations — 
(1)  "Embankment  near  Chislehurst  Station,  but  soon  disappeared" 
(Fl.  Kent,  I.  c).  (2)  A  weed  in  the  garden  of  a  house  at  West 
Wickham,  in  1883  (A.  Bennett).  (3)  Tliere  is  a  specimen  from 
Wouldham  from  Dr.  Forbes  Young's  herbarium  (who  received  it 
from  the  Botanical  Society  of  London)  in  the  British  Museum. 
Wouldham  is  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Cobham  locality, 
but  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Medway,  and  thus  in  East  Kent. 
The  label  with  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  gives  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  habitat ;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  chalk  formation 
occurs  there,  so  it  is  possible  that  A.  hirsuta  may  grow  there  under 
similar  conditions  as  at  Cobham. 

Somerset  (N.). —  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  recorded  the  plant  in  this 
Journal  for  1875  fp.  358)  as  occurring  "  near  the  woodman's  cottage 
in  Butleigh  woods,  and  border  of  the  first  cornfield  along  the  path 
from  Butleigh  woods  to  Hurcot."  Here  he  considered  it  native, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Murray  (Fl.  Somerset,  62)  confirms  this  view. 
This  record  would  seem  to  indicate  a  habitat  somewhat  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  plant  occurs  in  Kent,  excepting  that,  besides 
borders  of  fields,  it  grows  in  Somerset,  Mr.  E.  G.  Baker  tells  me,  in 
open  spaces  in  woods. 

Mr.  J.  W.  White  tells  me  that  in  1894  A.  hirsuta  came  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  garden  of  Sir  E.  Fry  at  Failand,  about  four  miles 
from  Bristol,  North  Somerset — a  parallel  to  Mr.  Bennett's  West 
Wickham  station.  It  was  considered,  at  Failand,  to  have  been  in- 
troduced with  manure,  and  soon  died  out. 

Gloucestershire. — Mr.  W.  E.  Green,  of  Bristol,  records  A. 
hirsuta  from  this  county  in  Science  Gossip,  1877,  p.  187.  He  de- 
scribes the  plant  accurately,  and  reports  it  as  springing  up  round 
the  stump  of  a  beech-tree  that  had  been  felled  on  Pur  Down, 
towards  Stapleton,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Down.  It  is  perhaps 
extinct  now  in  this  locality,  as  Mr.  J.  W.  White  has  been  unable 
to  detect  it  recently  in  that  neighbourhood,  although  he  tells  me 
that  Mr.  E.  Wheeler  has  a  specimen  in  his  herbarium,  gathered 
about  1880-2  from  "  near  Pur  Down." 

Hertfordshire. — In  Pryor's  Flora  of  Herts  (1887)  three  localities 

*  Symons,  Synopsis,  200. 
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are  given — (1)  a  disused  brick-field  in  the  parish  of  Stanstead  Abbot, 
Ware,  growing  with  Ali/'isum  incantdu,  Sapanitria  Vaccaria,  and  other 
casuals  ;  (2)  Easneye ;  (3)  "  On  what  used  to  be  Tlirift  Wood." 

Besides  the  counties  enumerated  above,  A.  hirsuta  has  been 
reported  from  the  following  localities  as  introduced  with  grain,  and 
in  each  case  was  probably  a  mere  casual,  and  soon  died  out  : — 
Thames  side  near  Wandsworth  and  Battersea,  Surrey,  undoubtedly 
introduced  (Brewer,  Fl.  Surrey,  315)  ;  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire, 
"East  Moors"  (Storrie,  Fl.  Cardiff,  24)  ;  and  Silloth,  Cumberland 
(Hodgson's  Flora,  p.  63). 

If  we  sift  from  all  these  reported  stations  for  A.  hirsuta  those 
localities  in  which  it  is  obviously  merely  a  grain  introduction,  we 
are  left  with  the,  at  any  rate,  miiise-louking  stations  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Somerset ;  its  locality  in  Gloucestershire  and  some  of  its  Herts 
stations  may  perhaps  fall  into  this  latter  class  also. 

In  the  lately  discovered  Surrey  locality  it  occurs  in  two  or  three 
patches,  not  close  together,  in  a  rougli  challvy  field  (amongst  rather 
wooded  country),  such  as  is  frequent  on  many  of  the  chalk  hills  of 
England  ;  the  plants  were  fruiting  well,  and  I  saw  many  young 
seedlings  springing  up  around  the  parent  plants.  In  all  probability 
the  field  had  many  years  back  been  in  cultivation,  but  so  long  ago 
that  now  it  is  almost  similar  in  aspect  to  many  of  the  untouched 
portions  of  the  downs  ;  and  the  following  plants  were  noted  growing 
there  : — Viola  hirta,  Frarjaria  vesca,  Hypericum  perforatum,  Geranium 
columbinum,  Pastinaca  sativa,  Sherardia,  Inula  Cimyza,  Senecio 
Jacobcea,  Erythrcea  Centauriuvi,  Echinm  vulgar e,  Anayallis  arvensis 
and  ccEVulea,  Linaria  Elatine  and  i-iscida,  Oriyanum,  Calaiiiintha 
('linopodium  and  Acinos,  and  Ajuya  chamcEpitys.  The  spot  is  far 
from  houses  (which  should  be  mentioned  in  view  of  the  West 
Wickham  and  Failand  records,  although  one  looks  in  vain  for  the 
plant  in  seed  catalogues  of  nurserymen),  and  we  could  see  no  in- 
troduced plant  or  casual. 

It  is  very  nearly  an  exact  reproduction,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves,  of  the  spot  in  which  A.  hirsuta  grows  at  Cobham,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  worth  mentioning  here,  as  a  strange  coincidence, 
that  a  single  plant  of  Salvia  pratemis  grows  upon  the  untouched 
downland  of  Surrey,  about  two  miles  from  the  Althaa  field.  About 
ten  years  ago  my  brother  and  I  came  across  this  solitary  example, 
but  it  rarely  flowers,  and  has  the  appearance  of  gradual  death  from 
old  age. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Dunn  has  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  his  notes 
upon  A.  hirsuta,  collected  for  a  work  upon  British  alien  plants  now 
in  preparation.  Ho  says  : — "  Though  a  conspicuous  plant,  A.  hirsuta 
was  not  recorded  in  Britain  until  1792,  and  this  causes  it  to  be 
suspected  as  a  recent  introduction  ;  this  suspicion  is  strengthened 
when  it  is  seen  that  so  many  of  its  British  records  are  directly  con- 
nected with  '  grain-sifting '  aliens.  This  at  once  suggests  the 
origin  of  the  Somerset  station,  and,  indeed,  all  scattered  localities 
for  the  plant  arc  likely  to  be  due  to  the  dispersal  of  grain-siftings 
as  food  for  fowls.  As  regards  the  Continental  distribution,  there  is 
a  marked  increase  in  its  dependence  on  man  and  its  scarcity,  as  the 
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N.W.  of  Europe  is  appi'oaclietl.  Thus  in  Belgium,  N.  France,  and 
Germany  its  habitat  is  cultivated  fields  and  roadsides  ;  while  in 
Southern  Europe  and  the  East  it  grows  in  waste  stony  ground  and 
grassy  places.  Thus  its  absence  in  early  times  in  Britain  may  be 
inferred  from  the  absence  of  records,  and  from  its  foreign  dis- 
tribution, while  there  seems  abundant  evidence  of  its  being  a 
naturalized  introduction." 

On  a  detailed  account  of  the  new  Surrey  locality  being  given  to 
Mr.  Dunn,  he  added  : — "  The  plant  has  a  wide  range  in  Europe,  in 
similar  situations  to  the  Reigate  one,  /.  e.  in  ground  periodically 
disturbed,  and  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  any  of  its  recorded  habitats 
are  really  wild  [aensu  stricto).  It  may  therefore  be  one  of  those 
species  which  are  native  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  their  range, 
and  anciently  and  widely  spread  from  there  to  places  where  the 
ground  is  occasionally  broken  for  them  by  man.  If  it  is  native  in 
Britain,  it  may  be  discovered  in  some  'unsuspected'  situation,  but 
at  present  it  should  probably  be  classed  as  a  naturalization." 

I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Continental  localities  for 
A.  hirsnta,  nor  an  exact  description  of  the  kind  of  situations  it 
frequents  in  the  East,  to  comment  upon  the  opinions  Mr.  Dunn  has 
expressed  ;  but  I  trust  that  botanists  who  have  met  with  this  plant 
in  other  countries  will  furnish  us  with  notes  as  to  habitat,  and  their 
opinions  as  to  its  status. 

As  regards  Mr.  Dunn's  remark  that  "  its  absence  in  early  times 
in  Britain  may  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  records,"  .  .  .  may 
I  point  out  that,  in  glancing  through  Mr.  W.  A.  Clarke's  First 
Records,  one  finds  the  following  ? — Cephalanthera  rubra,  1797  ;  Tillaa 
vmscusa,  176G  ;  FAaline  hexandra,  1798  ;  Lobelia  nreiis,  1778.  One 
would  surely  hesitate  to  call  these  species  not  native  in  Britain. 
Any  light  thrown  upon  the  question  whether  Althcea  hirsuta  may  be 
considered  a  native  of  Britain  will  be  welcome,  as  several  other 
British  plants — e.  g.  Ajiuja  Chanmpitys  and  TeHciium  Botrys — must 
be  judged  with  it.  Both  of  these  have  a  similar  Continental  and 
British  distribution  to  A.  hirsuta,  and  are  found  in  the  same 
situations. 


ADDITIONAL  WEST  LANCASHIRE  MOSSES  &  HEPATICS. 
By  J.  A.  AYheldon,    F.L.S.,  and   Albert  Wilson,  F.L.S. 

In  the  short  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
our  last  list  (Journ.  Bot.  1901,  294-299)  upwards  of  forty  new 
species  and  varieties  have  been  detected,  and  the  desirability  of 
their  being  duly  recorded  must  be  our  excuse  for  so  soon  presenting 
another  list  from  this  district. 

Among  the  plants  enumerated  are  several  additional  Sphagnum 
records,  which  bring  the  West  Lancashire  total  of  these  up  to  thirty 
out  of  the  forty-one  species  said  to  occur  in  Great  Britain.  As  the 
varietal  forms  also  occur  in  almost  similar  proportion,  probably  no 
district  of  similar  area  is  very  much  richer  in  these  plants. 
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We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Horrell  for  ranch  help  with 
this  genus,  and  no  species  has  been  recorded  that  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  him.  For  help  in  other  directions  we  have  again  to  express 
our  obhgation  to  Messrs.  J.  E.  Bagnall,  H.  N.  Dixon,  S.  M.  Mac- 
vicar,  and  F.  Kenauld. 

Mr.  H.  Beesley,  of  Preston,  has  kindly  placed  many  notes  and 
specimens  at  our  disposal,  and  we  liave  inserted  below  those  which 
are  new  or  rare  in  the  vice-county. 

The  figures  preceding  localities  indicate  the  three  primary  topo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  vice-county  to  be  adopted  in  our  Flora  of 
the  district,  and  are  defined  in  this  Journal  for  1899,  p.  465.  An 
asterisk  is  used  to  signify  a  plant  not  included  in  our  previous  lists, 
and,  inferentially,  a  new  vice-comital  record.  Authorities  for  plant 
stations  are  thus  contracted — H.  B.  (Beesley),  Wi.  (Wilson),  and 
Wh.  (Wheldon).  The  authors  jointly  are  responsible  for  all  records 
for  which  no  authority  is  quoted. 

Spluif/num   qninquefariiDn    Warnst.    "^'var.   fusco-fiavum    Warnst. 

1.  Greygarth  Fell,  June,  1901. —  ^^^Var.  ronpum  Warnst.  1.  Grey- 
garth  Fell,  June,  1901.— *Var.  pcdlencens  Warnst.  Leek  Fell.— S. 
subnitens  K.  &  W.  var.  virescens  Warnst.  2.  Clougha  Scar ;  B.  & 
Wh. — S.  rubellum  Wils.  *var.  flai-um  C.  Jens.  3.  Cockerham  Moss, 
June,  1900. — *.S'./».sf;o/(  Klinggr.  var.  fusccscens  liXmggv.  3.  Cocker- 
ham  Moss,  June,  1900.  —  *Var.  palUscens  Warnst.  3.  Cockerham 
Moss,  1902  ;  D.  A.  Jones  &  Wh.— 5.  7.'i«.soianVarnst.  ^^^ar.  rhodo- 
chnmm  Russ.  2.  Tatham  Beck,  Hindhurn,  Sept.  1899 ;  Wi. 
Grizedale,  near  Abbeystead.  Bale  Gill,  Hmdburn,  Sept.  1902.— 
S.  Warnstorffii  Russ.  "•'var.  viride  Russ.  1.  Bog  near  Docker,  Aug. 
1902  ;  Wi.— -,S'.  riparium  Augsir.  3.  Cockerham  Moss,  July,  1901 ; 
H.B.,  Wi.,  and  Wh.  This  fine  plant  had  not  been  cleared  up 
satisfactorily  as  a  British  species  when  Mr.  Horrell's  "European 
Sphagnaceffi"  was  published.  Mr.  Horrell  informs  us  that  the 
No.  49,  S.  intermc'diu)n  var.  riparium.  Lindb.  of  Braithw.,  Sphag. 
Brit.  Exsicc,  is  a  robust  form  of  S.  recurnon  var.  viKcrdiiatimi :  so 
the  Oakmere,  Cheshire,  record  for  8.  riparium  must  go.  In  addition 
to  tbe  Cockerham  Moss  locality,  tliis  apparently  rare  plant  has  been 
collected  in  East  Cornwall,  Mr.  Horrell  having  found  a  specimen  iu 
Curnow's  herbarium  from  "moors  near  Victoria  Station."  —  S. 
pidchrnm  Warnst.  2.  Grizedale,  near  Abbeystead.  —  S.  recurvum 
R.  k  W.  var.  aviblyphylliwi  Warnst.  2.  Upper  Roeburndale,  and  iu 
the  bog  near  Docker  (1).  —  -S.  Tnrrci/auum  Sulliv.  2.  Mallowdale 
Fell,  21st  Sept.  1900.— :=*S'.  contortwn  Limpr.  {  =  lariciniim  Spruce). 

2.  Wolf  hole  Crag  ;  Wi.  1.  Very  fine  and  abundant  in  the  bog 
near  Docker.  —  8.  subsecundum  Limpr.  1.  Summit  of  Greygarth 
Fell.  —  *.S'.  Gravetii  Warnst.  2.  Tatham  Beck,  liindburn,'  Sept. 
1899;  Wi.     West  side  of  Harris  End  Fell ;  Wi.  &  Wh.     Near  Ful- 

wood  ;   H.B. "<.  ri/nihifnlinui  Limpr.  ^  var. /^rt//c.s(r;i,v  Warnst.     2. 

Lougridge  Fell,  1898  ;  Wh.  Upper  Grizedale  and  Calder  Valley  ; 
Wi.  Near  Damas  Gill  lieai.—  *YtiV.  tflauco-pallnts  Warnst.  2. 
Peacock  Hill,  Longridge  Fell,  and  P.hize"  Moss  al)0V0  Marshaw. — 
''•Var.  jlaru-iflaiicescens  Russ.  2.  Head  of  Damas  Gill.  —  ^'^Var. 
mrneum  Warnst.     1.  Bog  near  Docker,  June,  1899,  and  since  ;  Wi. 
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2.  Head  of  Damas  Gill. — S.  medium  Limpr.  var.  glaiico-purpurascens 
Euss.     2,  Tatham  Moor,  Sept.  1902. 

Pohjtrichumgracile  Dicks.     3.  Eawcliffe  Moss  ;  Wi. 

Tetraphis  Browniana  Grev.  2.  Harter  Beck,  Roebumdale  ;  Wi. 
1.  Falls  of  the  Keer  in  Wash  Dub  Wood. 

'* Diphyschim  foUosnm  Mohr  var.  acutifolium  Lindb.     2.  Scars  on 
the  north-west  side  of  Wardstone,  June,  1902. 

Blindia  acuta  B.  &  S.     1.  Greygarth  Fell ;  Wi. 

Vicranella  heteromalla  Schimp.  "''var.  inteirupta  B.  &  S.  1.  Wall 
near  Leek  Hall ;  Wi. 

Dicranum  scoparium'iled.v^.  *YSiV.  ericetorum  Corbi^re.  3.  Cocker- 
ham  Moss,  June,  1900;  Wi.  &  Wh.  1.  Kellet  Seeds;  Wi.  2. 
Clougha,  not  quite  typical;  B.  &  Wh.  Longridge  Fell;  Wh. — 
D,  Bonjeanii  Be  Not.  '••var.  rugifolium  Bosw.  1.  Bog  near  Docker, 
Nov.  1900 ;  Wi. 

Campiilopus  flexuosus  Brid.  var.  zonatus  Milde.  Clougha  ;  Wh. 
Gavells  Clough,  Over  Wyresdale. 

Fissidcns  decipiens  De  Not.  1.  Dal  ton  Crag.  —  '-^'F.  osmundioides 
Hedw.  2.  Near  the  foot  of  Gavells  Clough,  on  the  white  side  of 
Tarnbrook  Fell ;  c.  fr.  Sept.  1902. 

Brachyodus  trichodes  Fiirnr.  Damp  rocks  near  the  above  ;  c.  fr. 
Sept.  1902. 

*Acauloii  meditermneum  Limpr.     3.  Muddy  bank  near  Bispham, 
Feb.  1901  ;  H.  B. 

Barbida  tophacea  Mitt.  "^'var.  acutifoHa  Schp.  3.  Clayey  ditch- 
side  between  Ovangle  and  Heaton,  Heysham  peninsula,  April,  1902, 
with  Pottia  Heimii ;  Wh. — ■■'B,  siuuosa.  1.  With  Trichostomum 
nitidum  on  limestone  walls,  Silverdale,  1901  ;  Wh. 

Weisia  verticillata  Brid.  1.  Wash  Dub  Wood.  2.  Dripping 
rocks  by  the  Wyre,  near  Abbeystead  ;  in  fruit. 

'•'Zygodon  conoideus  H.  &  T.  1.  Trees  by  the  Lune  near  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  and  near  Wash  Dub  Wood,  June,  1901. 

'^'- Ulota  Druimnoudii  Bvid.  1.  Trees  by  the  River  Keer  in  Wash 
Dub  Wood,  with  U.  Bruchii,  June,  1901. 

Orthotrichwn  tenellum  Bruch.    1.  On  an  ash-tree  near  Arkholme ; 

Wi. 

Physcomitrium  pyriforme  Brid.     1.  Between  Over  Kellet  and  the 

'Redwell  Inn' ;  Wh.     Roadside  near  Docker  ;  Wi. 

■■'■  Philunotis  calcarea  Schimp. — 2.  Springs  on  Marshaw  Fell,  June, 
1902 ;  also  on  the  white  side  of  Tarnbrook  Fell,  and  in  Calder 
Valley  above  Oakenclough  ;  in  each  case  with  male  inflorescence. 
The  occurrence  of  this  species  on  the  gritstone  fells  is  apparently 
restricted  to  small  patches  of  boggy  ground  surrounding  springs, 
where  it  is  associated  with  other  calcicole  species,  such  as  Hypnum 
commutatum  and  H.  falcatum.  It  is  probable  these  springs  well  up 
from  underlying  strata  somewhat  calcareous  in  character  (dark- 
coloured  impervious  shales  with  which  the  millstone  grit  is  inter- 
polated), and  are  sufficiently  charged  with  lime  to  form  a  suitable 
habitat  for  these  plants. 

■■'Bryuin  fiUfurme  Dicks.  1.  On  Silurian  rocks,  Lower  Ease  Gill, 
April,   1902 ;  Wi.  —  B.  alpinum  Huds.      2.    Tarnbrook   Fell,    at 
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600  ft.  ;  Wi.    And  at  a  similarly  low  altitude  on  Marshaw  Fell,  not 
far  from  the  road  through  the  Trough  of  Bowland. 

■■'■]Vebera  erecta  (Roth)  Correns.  2.  Tatham  Moor,  Hindburn,  by 
roadside  runnels,  abundantly,  Sept.  1902 ;  typical  W,  annolina 
growing  by  the  same  roadside. 

■'■Pterofjonium  (/nicile  Sw.  1.  Holme  area  below  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
Bridge,  June,  1901. 

■■-Antitrichia  curtipenduhi  Brid.  1.  On  a  wall  in  Wash  Dub  Wood, 
June,  1901 ;  Wi.  &  Wh.     Also  near  Leek;  Wi. 

'^•FAirliijuddum  xpeciosum  Scliimp.  3.  By  the  canal,  Ashton,  near 
Preston,  26th  July,  1901  ;  H.  B.  —  E.  niscifurme  Milde  ^'^var.  olu- 
})ecuroides  Brid.  {teste  H.  N.  Dixon).  Dale  Gill,  Hindburn,  Sept. 
1902. 

Braclvjthecium  rntabuliiin'B.  &  S.  "var.  denmm  Schimp.  1.  Wood- 
well,  near  Silverdalc  ;  Wh.  —  B.  rivulare  B.  &  S.  *var.  latifolium 
Husu.  Botton,  Hindburn,  Oct.  1899.  Referred  to  this  variety  by 
Mr.  Baguall,  and  it  agrees  well  with  the  description  in  its  broad 
hardly  plicate  leaves,  with  marked  decurrent  auricles. 

Ambhjsteijium  Jilicinum  De  Not.  *var.  (jracilescens  Schimp.  2. 
Rocks  by  the  Hindburn,  near  mill-houses  ;  Wi. — A.  irriguum  B,  &  S. 
1.  On  stones  in  Leighton  Beck,  near  Silverdale  ;  Wi. — A.  fiuviatile 
B.&S.  1.  On  stones  in  the  Lune  below  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  May, 
1901  ;  and  in  the  Leek  Beck,  Ease  Gill;  Wi. 

Hypnumpolijgamum  Schp.  3.  Ribbleton,  near  Preston;  H.  B. 
Hitherto  only  recorded  from  the  sand  dune  tract. — H.  fiuitans 
{(unphibiiun)  '''var.  setifonne  Eeu.  2.  In  pools  on  Goodber  Common, 
May,  1902  ;  Wi.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Mons.  Renauld,  who 
regards  it  as  a  form  of  this  variety  having  shorter  leaf-points  than 
usual,  identical  with  specimens  collected  near  Halifax  by  Messrs. 
Crossland  and  Needham.  These  two  are  the  only  reported  British 
localities.  —  *Var.  atlanticum  Ren.  1.  Greygarth  Fell,  at  2000  ft. ; 
Wi.  And  in  numerous  other  localities.  A  further  study  of  this 
variety  has  shown,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  it  has  a  range  of 
forms  analogous  to  those  of  the  nearly  related  vars.  Jeanbcrnati  and 
gracile.  Mr.  Crossland  finds  a  remarkably  elongated  form  (simu- 
lating var.  actiforme  in  habit)  near  Halifax  (f.  submersa  Ren.  MS.), 
which  should  bo  looked  for  in  West  Lancashire.  When  starved  by 
drought  or  exposure  small  states  of  these  three  varieties  are  very 
dillicult  to  determine,  and  one  or  other  of  them  probably  constituted 
the  var.  IJulleri  of  Sanio.  In  the  absence  of  original  specimens  it 
would  probably  be  well  for  the  present  to  abandon  this  name  al- 
together. Our  specimens,  formerly  so  named,  can  all  be  referred  to 
one  or  other  of  the  three  varieties  mentioned  above,  if  due  regard 
is  paid  to  the  probable  effect  of  situation  on  the  specimens.  —  *![. 
veniicosum  Lindb.  1.  Bog  near  Docker,  Aug.  1902  ;  Wi.  Quito 
typical,  and  exactly  matching  W.  Wilson's  own  specimens  of  //. 
pcliuculiun.  It  shows  no  approach  to  the  var.  inajus  Lindb.,  which 
occurs  in  another  part  of  the  same  bog. 

llylocomium  breinrnnfic.  B.  k  B.     2.  Tarnbrook  Wood  ;   II.  B. 

Lepidoiia  setacea  (V^ch.)  '^'why,  scrtnlarioidcsNoes.  3.  Cockerham 
Moss,  Aug.  1902  ;  Jones  &  Wheldon. — L.  cupreimina  Sw.     2.  Long 
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Crag,  Over  Wyresdale.  With  us  this  is  always  associated  with 
L.  Pearsoni,  Mylia  Taylori,  Bazzania  trilobata,  and  Dicranum 
fuscescens. 

Cephalozia  Lammersiana  (Hiiben).  3,  Cockerham  Moss  ;  c.  peri- 
anths.— C.fluitam  (Nees).  2.  Great  Clough  of  Tarnbrook  Fell. — 
C.  lunulcBfolia  (Dum.).     3.  Cockerham  Moss  ;  Wi.  &  Wh. 

*Ka)iiia  arguta  (Mont.  &  Nees).  2.  Near  Querumore,  January, 
1900  ;  Wh.  Calder  Wood,  near  Garstang. — -''/i.  submersa  Arnell.  3. 
Cockerham  Moss,  June,  1900  ;  Wi.  &  Wh.     New  to  Britain. 

■''Sca'pania  uliginosa  (Sw.)  Dum.  1.  Ireby  Fell,  June,  1901. — 
■■'S.  irrifjua  (Nees)  Dam.     2.  Barnacre,  near  Garstang,  Nov.  1900. 

1.  Greygarth  Fell ;  Wi. — ''■'•S.  compacta  (Roth)  Dam.  1.  Arkholme 
Moor,  March,  1902;  Wi. 

Lophocolea  cuspidata  Limpr.  1.  Wall  near  Leek,  with  in- 
florescence ;  Wi.  2.  Heights  Wood,  barren  ;  hence,  strictly  speak- 
ing, somewhat  doubtful  ;  Wh. 

PlagiochUa  spinulusa  (Dicks.)  2.  Sparingly  amongst  Lepidozia 
cupressina  on  Clougha  Scar  ;  Wh. 

Jungermannia  sphcerocarpa  Hook.  2.  Dale  Gill,  Hindburn.  c. 
perianths,  Sept.  1902.  —  J.  cordifolia  Hook.  2.  Great  Clough  of 
Tarnbrook  Fell,  by  springs  forming  the  source  of  the  Tarnbrook 
Wyre  ;  and  on  Botton  Head  Fell. — '■J.  incisa  Schrad.  2.  Clougha 
Pike,  1899  ;   Wh. — J.   Floerldi  W.  &  M.  -var.  Naimanniana  Nees. 

2.  Covering  bare  earthy  banks  in  Heights  Wood,  in  large  patches, 
April,  1902  ;  Wh.  Strikingly  different  in  habit  from  our  common 
moorland  typical  plant,  its  large  flaccid  green  leaves  giving  it  a 
marked  individuality. 

■''Pellia  Neesiajia  (Gottsche).  2.  Whiteray  Gill,  Hindburn,  Feb. 
1900;  Wi.     1.  Greygarth  Fell,  at  1890  ft. 

Blasia  pusilla  (L.).  2.  Grizedale,  near  Abbeystead ;  and  near 
Ivah,  Hindburn. 

RehouUa  hemisphcerica  (L.).  1.  Middlebarrow,  and  on  Leek 
Fell ;  Wi. 

'■'•Lunularia  cruciata  (L.).  1.  Between  Halton  and  Slyne,  May, 
1902  ;  Wh. 

Chonnocarpoii  quadrating  Scop.  2.  Gavclls  Clough,  and  rocks 
by  the  Wyre  above  Dolphinholme.  1.  By  the  Keer  in  Wash  Dub 
Wood. 


SHROPSHIRE     SPHAGNA. 
By  W.  p.  Hamilton. 


NuMEKOus  British  botanists  having  adopted  Dr.  Warnstorf's 
arrangement  of  the  Sphagna,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  publish 
a  list  of  the  Shropshire  species  in  accordance  with  that  system,  so 
far  as  they  are  known  up  to  the  present. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Horrell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  transcription 
into  English  of  Warnstorf's  "  European  SpJuignace(B,"  has  kindly 
looked  at  a  large  number  of  specimens,  verifying,  correcting,  or 
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iiaming  tliem  as  required.  Some  records  are  taken  from  Mr.  Hor- 
rell's  book  ;  the  writer  is  responsible  for  others,  and  a  few  have  been 
named  from  the  synonymy  where  the  cases  seemed  to  admit  of  it. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  certain  that  the  above  system 
will  be  ultimately  accepted  by  all  the  leading  British  bryologists — 
at  any  rate  without  some  modifications.  80  far  as  it  proceeds  upon 
definite  characters — e.g.  the  shape,  position,  and  size  of  the  chloro- 
phyllose  cells,  and  the  form  and  distribution  of  the  pores  in  the 
wails  of  the  hyaline  cells — it  works  fairly  well.  In  the  latter 
respect,  however,  it  leads  to  the  grouping  together  of  numerous 
forms  hitherto  kept  distinct  ;  for  example,  under  S.  rufescens 
Warnst.  (Horrell's  Sphac/nacece,  p.  67)  are  found  "  S.  subsecumlum 
varr.  contortuw,  sijiiarrosiiluiii,  auriculatum  et  /rt.ru//(.  Auct.  pro  parte." 

The  characters  imputed  to  6'.  acutifiilinm  and  to  8.  siibnitcm  do 
not  seem  to  be  restricted  to  specimens  of  either  form  respectively, 
and  perhaps  both  will  at  some  time  be  reunited  under  ^^  acutifolium. 

When  we  come  to  varieties  the  difficulties  are  greater.  The  two 
forms  of  .S'.  recur vam  are  distinguished  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
stem-leaves,  but  stem-leaves  of  both  kinds  can  be  found  not  seldom 
on  one  plant.  In  S'.  cymhifoiinw  justice  can  only  be  done  by  literal 
quotation— f.  ^7.  (o/>.  c/i.  pp.  77,  78j,  "Yav.  jiavo-glaucescens.  More 
or  less  yellowish  in  the  capitulum,  at  times  mixed  with  some  blue- 
green,  whitish  below."  "  Var.  glauco-pallens.  The  capitulum  white 
to  pale  yellowish,  at  times  blue-green,  whitish  below."  Everyone 
knows  how  a  large  tussock  of  Sphatiniun  shades  off  into  different 
tints  ;  and  opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  value  of  such  distinctions 
(of  which  there  are  other  examples)  in  practical  scientific  botany. 

Several  of  the  following  records  occur  in  Mr.  E.  deG.  Benson's 
list  published  in  this  Journal  for  Sept.  1893.  The  numerals  refer 
to  the  botanical  divisions  of  the  county  adopted  by  the  Caradoc  and 
Severn  Valley  i^'ield  Club. 

Spharjiium  jiinbriatum  Wils.  18.  Limekiln  Woods ;  old  pit- 
mounds,  Lawicy,  I'uinter.  —  Var.  tenue  Grav.  7.  Whixall  Moss, 
Benson. 

8.  rubellinn  Wils.  vars.  jnirpurascens  Warnst.  and  rersicolur  Russ. 
4.  Shomere  Moss,  Hamilton.  5.  HtnT^eley  B.i\\,  Benson  d  llaiiiilt(jii. 
7.  Whixall  Moss,  Lf^.  8.  Wilderley  Green, /i<j»son.  9.  Longmynd, 
Bemon  ;  Stapeley  Hill,  Benson  d  Hamilton. 

8.  .'iuhnitens  11.  &  W.  var.  versicolor  Warnst.  4.  Bomer  Pool 
and  ShomeroBool,  Jhonilton.  5.  Stapeley  llill,  IJeiison  d  Hamilton. 
7.  Whixall  Moss,  Benson^  Armitaye  {Miss). — Var.  flavescens  Warnst. 
7.  Whixall  Moss,  Ley  ;  Crosemere,  Wilcox.  8.  Wilderley,  Benson  ; 
Longmynd,  IJniiiilton. — \a,v.  Jlavo-rubelliim  VJavunt.  8.  Longmynd, 
J.'dlnter.  9.  Longmynd,  Benson;  Church  Strctton,  \\'eym((u. — Var. 
versicolor  Warnst.  9.  Shelve  Hill,  Benson  d  Hamilton.  —  Var. 
violascens  Warnst.  10.  Titterstone  Clec  llill,  Weymaii.  "^'.  <(ciUi- 
folium,  near  thu  river,  Ludlow,"  F.  Westcott,  1848.  11.  Wrekin, 
Hamilton.  —  Vars.  versicolor  Warnst.  and  tirescens  Warnst.  11. 
Lawley,  Painter.  12.  Kinlet  and  Wyre  Forest,  Duncan.  —  Var. 
tirescens  Warnst.     18.  Cox  Wood,  Hamilton. 
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8.  sqiiarrositm  Pers.  8.  Pulverbatch,  Benson.  —  Var.  spectahile 
Knss.     8.  Wilderley,  Benson  <&  Hamilton.     9.  Longmynd,  Benson. 

S.  teres  Angstr.  var.  subsqnarrosum  Warnst.  4.  Stiperstones, 
Benson.  8.  Wilderley,  Benson.  —  Vars.  subsqnarrosum.  and  imbri- 
catum  Warnst.     11.  Lawley,  Painter. 

S.  cuspidatum  Russ.  &  Warnsfc.  var.  plumosum'N.  &  H.  1.  Welsh- 
ampton  Moss,  Hamilton.  7.  Whixall  Moss,  Benson,  Armitaf/e. — 
Var.  submersujn  Schimp.  Hamilton,  Ley.  —  Var.  plumosum  N.  &  H. 
Benson. — Var.  falcatum,  Euss.     Hamilton. 

8.  triiiitense  G.  Miill.  (and  forms).     7.  Whixall  Moss,  Hamilton. 
8.  jndchrum  Warnst.      7.    "  Whitchurch  "   (probably  Whixall 
Moss),  Boswell;  Whixall  Moss,  Ley.     8.  Wilderley,  Benson. 

8.  Torreyanum  Sull.  7.  "  Near  Whitchurch  "  (probably  Whixall 
Moss),  Bostrell. 

8.  recurvum.  Russ.  &  Warnst.  4.  Stiperstones,  Benson.  —  Vars. 
amblyphyllum  Warnst.  and  mucronatuni  Warnst.  4.  Shomere ; 
Weeping  Cross,  Hamilton.  7.  Whixall  Moss,  Benson  d  Hamilton. 
8.  Pulverbatch,  Benson.  —  Var.  mucronatum.  8.  Wilderley  Green, 
Bensoyi  d  Hamilton;  'QenihoXX,  Allen. — Both  vars.  9.  Shelve  Hill, 
Benson  d  Hamilton.  10.  Brown  Clee  Hill,  Weyman ;  Longmynd, 
Benson.— Nnx.  amblyj)liyllum.     12.  Linley,  Painter. 

8.  molluscum  Brucli.  7.  Whixall  Moss,  Armitage.  10.  Titter- 
stone  Clee  Hill,  Weyman. 

8.  compactum.  DC.  vars.  subsqnarrosum  Warnst.  and  imbricatiim 
Warnst.     9.   Stapeley  Hill,  Benson  d  Hamilton. 

8.  contortum  Limpr.  4.  Betton  Pool,  Hamilton.  8.  All  Stret- 
ton,  Hamilton. 

8.  imindatnm  Warnst.  4.  Shomere,  Hamilton  ;  Stiperstones, 
Benson.  5.  Stapeley  Hill,  Benson  d  Hamilton.  8.  Church  Stret- 
tou  ;  Caradoc  ;  Wilderley  Green,  Benson  &  Hamilton.  9.  Shelve 
Hill ;  Stapeley  Hill,  Benson  d  PJamilton;  Longmynd,  Benson;  near 
Wentnor,  Painter.     12.  Wyre  Forest,  Hamilton. 

8.  Gravetii  Warnst.  7.  Haughmoud  Hill,  Hamilton.  8.  Church 
Stretton,  Hamilton. 

8.  rufescens  Warnst.     8.  Church  Stretton,  Hamilton.     9.  Shelve 
Hill,  Benson  d  Hamilton.     10.  Brown  Clee  and  Titterstone  Clee 
Hills,  Weyman  d  Hamilton.     12.  Linley,  Painter. 
8.  crassicladum  Warnst.     4.  Bomere,  Hamilton. 
8.  obesum  Warnst.     9.  Ratlinghope,  Benson. 
{8.  imbncatum  Hornsch.     7.  lu  peat,  Whixall  Moss.    Not  known 
there  now,  Hamilton.) 

8.  cymbifoliuin  Warnst.  1.  Welshampton  Moss,  Hamilton.  4. 
Bomere  ;  Shomere  ;  Weeping  Cross,  Hamilton  ;  Lythwood,  Benson. 
— Var.  carneum  Warnst.  4.  Bomere,  Hamilton.  7.  Whixall  Moss, 
Hamilton.  —  Var.  ylaucescens  Warnst.  and  forma  squarrosida.  7. 
Haughmond  Hill,  Hamiltoji.  —  Var.  ylaucescens.  8.  Church  Stret- 
ton ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Wilderley,  Benson,  Hamilton,  d  Painter. — • 
{.  squarrosnla.  Wilderley,  /iens«». — "  8.  obtusi/olium.  10.  Near  the 
river,  Ludlow,"  F.  Westcott,  1842.  11.  The  Wrekin,  Hamilton.— 
Var.  glaiicescens.  12.  Caughley  Wood,  Painter  d  Hamilton  ;  Linley, 
Painter;  Wyre  Forest,  Duncan.     13.  Steeraway;  TheArcoll,  Painter. 
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S.  papillnsiim  Lindb.  var.  snhlm'e  Limpr.  1.  Welshampton  Moss, 
Hamilton. — Vars.  normale\^a,vxi%i.  QX\^snbl(£velAm])Y.  4.  Sbomere, 
Hamilton.  —  Both  vars.  7.  Wbixall  Moss,  Hamilton,  Ley.  —  Var. 
normale,  f.  conferta  W.  Hamilton. — Var.  normale.  8.  Pulverbatcb, 
Benson;  Cburcb  f^iveiion,  Hamilton.  — Both  vars.  8.  Wilderley 
Green,  Benson  cO  Hamilton.  —  Var.  normale.  Sbelve  Hill,  Benson  d 
Hamilton. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL     NOTES. 
XXIX. — John  Bellenden  Kek's  Botanical  Papers. 

The  enumeration  of  Ker's  papers  in  the  Royal  Society's  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Papers  is  curiously  unsatisfactory.  One  is  entirely 
omitted ;  five  are  enumerated  as  by  another  author  ;  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  "  Gawler  "of  an  earlier  period  was  identical 
with  Ker  :  so  that  out  of  ten  papers  of  which  he  was  the  author 
only  three  stand  under  bis  name.  I  have  thought  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  enumerate  these  in  chronological  order,  and  to  add 
a  few  notes  which  bear  upon  the  specimens,  drawings,  and  MSS.  in 
the  National  Herbarium,  which  were  largely  employed  by  Ker  in 
the  preparation  of  his  papers,  and  are  constantly  referred  to  in  his 
descriptions  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  I  have  not  included  the 
unsigned  reviews  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  most  of  which  are 
evidently  by  Ker. 

1.  "  Ensatarum  Ordo.    Autore  John  Bellenden  Gawler,  Armigero." 

Ann.  Bot.  i.  219-247  (1804).- 

2.  "  A  Systematic  View  of  the  Plants  contained  in  the  '  Liliacees 

par  J.  P.  Redoute.'  "     Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  i. 
168-185  (1816). 

This  paper  is  not  included  in  the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Papers.  It  is  cited  by  Jackson,  but  not  exhaustively  ; 
e.  g.  Anomatheca  xanthospila  (p.  171)  stands  in  [nde.v  Kewensis  as 
"  ex  Spreng.  Syst.  i.  154  "  (1825) ;  AnthericiDn  poiiwridiannin  (p.  181) 
is  cited  from  "  Bot.  Reg.  t.  564  "  (1821),  where,  however,  reference 
is  made  to  its  previous  publication  in  Journ.  Sci.  &  Arts.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Ker's  proposed  identification  with  this  of  a  Cape 
specimen  named  Anthrricum  scfilirioii  in  Herb.  Banks,  cannot  be 
accepted.  Pallas's  Herbarium,  to  which  Ker  refers,  is  now  in  the 
National  Herbarium,  for  which  it  was  purchased  for  the  very  moderate 
sum  of  £49  at  the  sale  of  Lambert's  collections  in  1842. 


*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  Rive  the  dates  of  the  Annah,  which  was  issued 
in  parts  at  irrct^uhir  intervals: — 

y'oL.  I.  Vol.  II. 

No.  1.  pp.  l-l'.f-i  •  1  May,  1801.  No.  1.  pp.  1-'20.S  .  1  .lune,  iHOo. 
No.  2.  pp.  193-408  .  1  Sept.  1801.  No.  '2.  pp.  •20()-H;)'2  .  1  Oct.  1805, 
No.  S.   pp.  409-502  .  1  .Ian.  1805.    No.  ^^.   pp.  393-GOO  .  1  Sept.  1806. 

2  F  2 
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3.  "A  Keview  of  the  Genus  Amaryllis."     Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  ii.  342- 

371  (1817). 
Amaryllis  chloroleuca  Ker,  p.  347  (also  called  on  the  same  page 
ochroUuca).  "Nobis  tantum  ex  tabula  Domini  Francisci  Bauer 
in  Museo  Banksiano,  ad  plantam  vivam  Horto  Kewensi  floridam 
adumbrata  nota."  Ker,  I.  c.  This  plant  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  by  recent  authors — there  is  no  reference  to  it 
in  Mr.  Baker's  monograph — and  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  it.  In  Index  Ketvensis  it  is  refei'red  to  Zephymnthes  chloroleuca 
Herb.  Appendix  BQ  [1821] ,  and  this  is  so  far  correct;  but  in  his 
AmarylUdaccce  (1837)  Herbert  places  it  doubtfully  under  his 
Habranthiis  chileiisis  and  describes  Bauer's  drawing  (which  he 
reproduces  in  part  on  tab.  45,  fig.  6)  at  length,  adding  that  "  it 
is  decidedly  not  a  Zephijranthes.'"  Ker  reproduces  Bauer's 
drawing  (which,  although  unfinished,  is  very  beautiful)  in 
outline  on  Tab.  viii.  /.  c.  ;  his  description  of  it  is  full  and 
accurate.  I  find  no  reference  to  it  in  the  Solander  MSS., 
and  Herbert  says  "no  memorandum  exists  at  Kew  concerning 
the  plant  "  ;  its  native  country  is  not  known. 

4.  "  On  the  Genus  Crinum."     Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  iii.  102-115  (1817). 
In  this  paper  are  first  published  with  descriptions  a  number  of 

species  the  names  of  which  appeared  three  years  previously  in  the 
Hortus  Bentjalensis.  Mr.  Jackson  (in  Index  Kewensis)  has  overlooked 
these,  and  refers  to  the  second  edition  of  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica 
for  the  descriptions.  It  may  be  well  to  give  a  corrected  list  of 
them  ;  I  follow  Mr.  Jackson's  indication  as  to  synonyms  (tliese 
being  printed  in  italic),  as  I  have  not  myself  gone  into  the  matter : 

Crinum 

amoenum  Roxb.  Hort.  Bengal.  23  (nomen),  and  ex  J.  B.  Ker  in 

Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  iii.  106  (1817). 
angustum  Roxb.  11.  cc.  23,  113.       lorifolium  Roxb.  11.  cc.  23,  111. 
brevifolium  Roxb.  II.  cc.  23,  112.     vwluccamim  Roxb.  11.  cc.  23,  109. 
canaliculatHiiilioxh.  ll.cc.23, 112.     sumatranum  Roxb.  11. cc.  23, 107. 
ensifulium  Roxb.  11.  cc.  23,  106.        superbwii  Roxb.  II.  cc.  23,  111. 
longifolium  Roxb.  11.  cc.  23,  107.     toxicarium.  Roxb.  11.  cc.  23,  110. 

Tliese  descriptions  are  cited  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  Rox- 
burgh's Flora  Indica  in  the  Banksian  collection,  referred  to  by  Ker 
as  "  Roxburgh  corom.  inedit.  Musteo  Banks."  This  work  is  not  in 
Roxburgh's  hand,  but  is  apparently  the  copy  from  which  the  1832 
edition  of  the  Flora  Indica  was  printed;  there  are  certain  corrections 
in  Roxburgh's  hand  which  are  not  adopted  in  the  published  work, 
and  were  probably  made  later ;  the  index  to  the  MS.  is  also  by 
Roxburgh.  In  a  separate  volume  is  an  index  to  the  whole  of 
Roxburgh's  botanical  MSS.,  in  which  this  copy  is  referred  to  as 
"  the  full  flora."  Ker  turned  the  English  descriptions  into  Latin  ; 
but  I  cannot  understand  why  he  referred  to  the  MS.  as  "  corom.," 
as  it  is  not  at  all  confined  to  Coromandel.  In  two  instances  he 
adds  to  the  reference  "cum  tab.  pict.";  these  figures  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace.     The  MSS.  and  drawings  referred  to  by  Ker  as 
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in  the  library  of  the  East  India  Company  are  now  at  Kew.    There  is 
also  at  Kew  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Flora  Indica  annotated  by  Roxburgh. 

5.  "  On  the  Genus  Pancratium."  Journ.Sci.  Arts,  iii.  316-337  (1817). 

In  this  paper  are  two  species,  the  descriptions  of  which,  Uke 
those  of  Crinnin,  are  cited  in  Index  Keivemis  from  the   Flora  Indica: 
they  should  stand  as 
P.  biflorum  Roxb.  Hort.  Bengal.  23  (nomen) ;  and  ex  J.  B.  Ker  in 

Jouru.  Sci.  Arts,  iii.  331  (1817). 
P.  longiflorura  Roxb.  11.  cc.  23,  317. 

The  citations  "ex  angl.  Roxb."  and  "ex  angl.  Roxb.  corom. 
ined.  Mus.  Banks."  refer  to  the  MS.  Flora  Indica  already  described. 

"  P.  VERECUNDUJI  Solandor  in  Hort.  Kew.  i.  4;12  in  editione 
secunda  omissum.''  Reference  to  Solander's  MSS.  shows  that  in 
ed.  2  this  was  united  with  P.  maritimiun. 

I  cannot  find  in  Herb.  Banks,  the  specimen  from  which  the 
description  of  P.  verecundion  was  drawn  up,  so  that  the  type — 
"  cult.  177G  by  Mrs.  [or  Miss,  according  to  Dryander's  MS.]  Theo- 
bald " — does  not  seem  to  exist.  P.  caruliniamun,  also  noted  by  Ker 
as  "in  editione  secunda  omissum,"  was  in  that  edition  combined 
with  P.  maritimiun ;  the  specimen  from  which  Ker's  figure  is  taken 
is  in  Herb.  Banks. 

P.  UNDULATUM  Ker  in  Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  iii.  325,  non  Kunth  =  P. 
guianense  Gawl.  (Ker)  Bot.  Reg.  t.  265  (1818),  ex  Gawl.  I.e. 
There  is  no  information  on  the  sheet  beyond  "  Hort.  Kewens.," 
but  Gawler  (/.  C-.)  says  that  "the  specimen  had  been  obtained 
from  a  bulb  that  flowered  several  years  ago  at  Kew,  and  which 
came  out  of  a  vessel  captured  in  the  late  war,  having  on  board 
a  collection  of  plants  of  Cayenne  for  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Paris."  P.  ujululatum  Ker  is  not  in  Index  Kewensis :  the  plant 
is  now  called  Hymenocallis  gaianensis  Herb. 

6.  "Of  the  three  Species  of   the  Natural  Order  Orchidea)  repre- 
sented in  Plate  VI."     Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  iv.  199-206  (1818). 
7.-10.  "Select  Orchidefe  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."     i.e.  v. 
104,   105   (1818);  vi.  44-46  (1819);  viii.  221,  222  (1820); 
ix.  310,  311  (1821). 
To  these  papers  no  author's  name  is  attached,  and  in  R.  S.  C. 
iv.  279,  they  are  assigned  to  Masson.     The  papers   on    "Select 
Orchidea)  "  seem  to  have  been  reprinted  in  4to  as  a  separate  publi- 
cation, in  which   form  they  stand  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Kew 
Library,  without  any  reference  to  the  Journal  from  which  they  are 
taken.     An  account  of  them  and  of  the  drawings  from  which  the 
accompanying  plates  arc  taken  will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for 
1884,  pp.  141-116.^- 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  here  a  biographical  note  on  Ker 

■  An  error  which  occurs  on  p.  1 17  may  hero  bo  corrected.  The  drnwinp;  by 
Brant  refeirecl  to  an  (ii'tlti/lli^  uiidnldtn  leproscnta  G.  cilidrin,  and  tlio  lines 
which  follow,  down  to  "  but,"  hIiouUI  be  deleted :  undiihtta  should  also  be 
replaced  by  riliitriit  on  p.  148. 
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which  appears  in  Sir  Mountstnart  Grant  Duff's  Notes  from  a  Diary 
(i.  pp.  191,  193;  published  1897)  under  dates  "Cannes,  April  29, 
May  1,  1862":  — 

"In  the  evening  to  Dr.  Battersby's,  where  we  met  Belleuden- 
Ker,  the  once-celebrated  conveyancer.  He  told  me  that  his  father 
had  been  in  the  Lifeguards  when  Louis  XVI.  was  beheaded.  The 
officers  were  ordered  to  put  on  mourning.  He,  Lord  Sempill,  and 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  refused  to  do  so,  and  were  immediately 
dismissed  the  service.  Walking  through  Hammersmith  just  after 
this  had  happened,  he  saw  in  a  window  a  green  flower  with  a  black 
heart,  I.da  viridis.  He  was  struck  with  its  appearance,  bought  it, 
and  devoted  himself  to  plants  for  forty  years.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bellenden- 
Ker  was  intimate,  when  a  young  man,  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  of 
whom  he  gave  a  curious  description.  He  [Banks]  spoke  no  foreign 
language,  but  received  foreigners  all  day,  his  secretary,  a  Swede  of 
the  name  of  Dryander,  interpreting  for  him." 

James  Britten. 


NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 


A  List,  with  Descriptive   Notes,  of  all  the  Species  of  Hepatics  hitherto 
found  in  the  British  Islands.     By  Henry  William  Lett,  M.A., 
M.R.I. A.      Obtainable    from  the   Author,   Aghaderg   Glebe, 
Loughbrickland,  co.  Down.     Pp.  199.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  above  is  the  name  given  on  the  title-page  to  this  latest 
addition  to  the  literature  of  our  Hepaticce,  but  on  the  previous  page 
it  is  inscribed  British  Hepatics,  and  on  the  cover  Hepatics  of  the 
British  Islands.     Either  of  the  latter  would  be  the  more  appro- 
priate, as  the  book  is  in  reality  a  handbook  rather  than  a  list  with 
notes.     A  work  of  this  kind,  giving  some  account  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  British  species,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
everyone,  was  much  required,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  Canon 
Lett  for  supplying  it. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  follows  the  excellent  arrange- 
ment of  Dixon's  Handbook  of  British  Mosses,  the  description  of  the 
species  being  in  large  type,  with  the  prominent  distinctive  points 
italicised,  and  the  habitat  and  notes  on  the  species  in  small  type. 
In  the  preface  the  author  explains  that  the  language  employed  is 
not  that  usually  found  in  botanical  books,  but  "plain,  simple 
English."  He  uses  the  terms  "back"  and  "front"  of  a  plant 
and  other  similar  expressions,  which  we  do  not  think  are  an  im- 
provement on  those  generally  employed.  The  use  of  these  popular 
terms  seems  somewhat  incongruous  when  one  notices  that  the 
millimeter  scale — which  is,  unfortunately,  not  yet  familiar  to  the 
generality  of  British  students — is  always  employed.  We  may 
mention  here  the  incorrect  use  of  the  terms  2-fid,  &c.,  which  are 
generally  given  indiscriminately,  whether  the  leaves  be  emarginate, 
lobed,  or  deeply  divided. 

A  short  synopsis  of  the  genera  is  followed  by  a  key  and  a 
description  of  each  species  under  their  respective  genera,  the  de- 
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scriptions  beiug  usually  sufficient  for  ideutification ;  but  there  are 
some  inaccuracies  which  might  mislead  the  student.  Among  them 
we  have  noted  the  following,  where  the  inflorescence  is  incorrectly 
given  :  Diplophijlinm  ubtusifoiium  is  not  dioicous,  but  is  paroicous, 
or  occasionally  monoicous  ;  Scapania  compacta  is  heteroicous  ;  Mar- 
supella  ustulata  is  paroicous  or  synoicous.  Lepidozia  reptans  is 
monoicous;  Junqermamiia  L//'^"'- is  dioicous;  J.  crt/j/^/m  is  paroicous. 
Under  J.  orcadensis  it  is  stated  that  the  inflorescence  is  hitherto 
unknown ;  the  male  plant  is  not  very  rare  in  Scotland,  and 
perianths  have  been  found  in  Scandinavia.  The  inflorescence  of 
Kantia  arguta  is  not  "unknown;"  a  description  will  be  found  in 
Pearson's  llepatica  of  the  Brit'mli  Isles,  with  an  illustration  of  the 
perigyniura.  Also  the  male  plant  of  J.  polita  is  frequent  in  Scot- 
land, and  fruit  has  been  found  on  the  Continent.  Ce)ihalozia  fluiUnis 
has  its  inflorescence  on  short  postical,  not  side  branches  as  stated. 
The  following  corrections  in  the  descriptions  and  notes  are  neces- 
sary. Flullania  germana  has  frequently  male  spikes  resembling 
those  of  F.  Tamarisci,  although  there  are  nearly  always  linear 
spikes  on  the  same  plant.  Lejcunea  microscopica  can  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  field  with  a  pocket  lens.  Scapania  resupinata 
frequently  occurs  on  wet  rocks  and  banks  in  various  parts.  In  Lepi- 
dozia trichoclados  fruit  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  this  species 
from  L.  setacea,  female  bracts,  which  are  generally  present,  being 
sufficient.  Also,  as  pointed  out  recently  in  this  Journal,  the  mouth 
of  the  perianth  of  L.  setacea  is  wide  open  icken  the  plant  is  infiuit; 
otherwise  it  is  closed,  as  in  L.  trichoclados.  Jungermannia  exsecta 
frequently,  and  we  would  say,  most  commonly,  occurs  on  rotten 
wood.  J.  polita  has  by  no  means  sharply  pointed  leaf-lobes  ;  the 
lobss  are  blunt,  this  being  one  of  the  best  distinguishing  marks  in 
the  field.  We  cannot  agree,  either,  that  it  resembles  J.  gracilis  in 
its  manner  of  growth.  J.  quadrihha  is  not  4-5-lobed  in  its  British 
form;  it  is  most  frequently  3-lobed,  with  an  occasional  fourth  lobe. 
J.  sa.vicola  can  hardly  be  described  as  "  a  very  remarkable  little 
plant; "  it  is  quite  of  medmm  size.  J.  ntlantica  is  not  smaller  than 
J.  minuta  as  stated.  J.  barbata  is  most  commonly  without  uuder- 
leaves,  or  with  tliem  almost  obsolete. 

The  distribution  of  the  species,  which  is  given  under  Watson's 
Botanical  Provinces,  can  hardly  be  considered  up  to  date  as  regards 
Great  Britain,  and  the  term  "extremely  rare"  is  used  too  fre- 
quently. The  var.  Uu-i folia  Dum.  of  Scai)ani(i  resupinata,  and  the 
var.  spcciosa  Syn.  Hep.  of  S.  undulata  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
species,  llerberta  straminea  (Dum.)  is  retained  as  a  species.  As  a 
synonym  of  the  last  there  is  given  Schisma  Sendtncri  Nees.  What- 
ever Dumortier's  plant  may  have  been,  it  can  safely  be  stated  that 
the  Schisma  Sendtneri  of  the  Continent  has  not  been  found  in 
Britain.  Some  other  plants  are  retained  as  species  which  have  a 
very  doubtful  value. 

The  arrangement  of  the  genera  is  peculiar,  and  seems  to  follow 
no  particular  plan.  Targionia  is  placed  between  Vellia  and  Co- 
donia  {Pitalophgthnn);  Marsupelhi  is  between  Scapania  and  Coleo- 
chila  {Mgtia),  being  separated  from  Acolea  by  half  the  contents  of 
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the  book  ;  we  should  have  thought  that  the  day  was  past  when 
Anthoceros  would  be  placed  between  SphcBiocarpics  and  Marchantia. 
We  consider  it  unfortunate  that  some  standard  work  was  not 
followed  in  this  matter.  Regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  species 
under  the  genera,  we  regret  to  see  J amesoniella  Carnwjtoni  replaced 
under  Mesophylla.  If  Spruce's  name  is  not  retained,  the  most 
natural  place  for  the  species  would  probably  be  under  Platjiochila. 
Anastrophi/llum  Donianum  bears  the  name  given  in  Cooke's  Hand- 
book, where  it  is  under  Bazzania,  an  untenable  position  we  consider. 
The  nomenclature  apparently  more  resembles  that  of  Dumortier's 
Hepaticcc  Eiivupte  than  of  any  other.  All  specific  names,  including 
those  which  commemorate  persons,  begin  with  a  small  initial ;  and 
a  period  is  inserted  between  the  name  and  the  authority  :  e.g. 
"  Plagiocldla  stablerl.  Pearson."  We  see  no  reason  for  these  de- 
partures from  recognized  custom  ;  nor  do  we  admire  the  plan  of 
primarily  indexing  the  specific  names,  and  adding  an  abbreviation 
of  the  genus  :  e.g.  "  stableri,  Pears.,  Play.''  The  synonymy  requires 
correction  in  several  instances. 

Notwithstanding  these  criticisms,  Canon  Lett's  book  will  be 
very  useful  to  students.  It  is  essentially  a  working  book,  and  the 
only  one  which  includes  all  our  species,  as  several  have  been  found 
which  were  too  late  to  be  included  in  Pearson's  Monograph. 

These  are  Anema  incurvata,  Lcjeunea  Macvicari,  Scapania  crassi- 
retis,  Marsiipella  condensata,  Jungermannia  atlantica,  J.  jJoHta,  J. 
quadriloba,  Kant'ia  suecica,  Cephalozia  pleniceps.  Aplozia  atrovirens 
and  Soiithbi/a  (Xardia)  subelliptica  are  retained  as  species.  These 
are  ail,  so  far  as  the  British  Isles  are  concerned,  known  only  from 
Scotland.  Lepidozia  trichoclados,  a  recently  segregated  species,  has 
been  found  in  addition  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  there  is  a  useful  bibliography. 

.  S.  M.  M. 

Conspectus  Flor<£  Graces  auctore  E.  de  Halacsy.  Vol.  i.  pp.  825 
[Ranunculacese — Dipsacefe.]  Vol.  ii.  pp.  612  [Compositae — 
LabiatfB.]  Lipsise :  Engelmanu.  1900-1902.  Crown  8vo. 
With  the  death  at  Athens,  on  September  7th,  of  Theodor  von 
Heldreich,  the  study  of  the  Flora  of  the  East  lost  one  of  its  most 
enthusiastic  votaries,  and  the  career  of  a  strenuous  worker  in  the 
domain  of  pure  science  closed  full  of  years  and  of  honours.  It  is 
not  possible  to  estimate,  at  present,  the  extent  of  the  valuable 
assistance  which  the  leading  naturalist  of  the  regenerated  Greece 
of  the  nineteenth  century  afforded  to  Boissier  and  to  other  workers 
in  their  investigation  of  the  Flora  of  South-eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  Every  page  of  the  work  under  review  bears  evi- 
dence of  the  incessant  labours  and  the  critical  judgment  of  the  late 
Director  of  the  University  Garden  and  Museum  of  Athens.  His 
monumental  undertaking,  Herbatium  (jvacum  Norviale,  the  fine 
fruit  of  his  extended  travels  and  prolonged  studies,  is  quoted 
throughout  Dr.  von  Haldesy's  work,  and  his  various  memoirs  on 
the  Greek  Flora  are  always  cited ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Heldreich's 
work  forms  the  broad  basis  of  the  present  Conspectus. 
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It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  the  publication  of  the  Prodmtmis 
Fl.  GraccB,  the  least  satisfactory  of  hjmith's  works,  and  probably  (as 
Boissier  also  points  out)  the  tuost  scrappy  European  Flora  which 
has  ever  been  issued.  This  hiatus  makes  Dr.  von  HaUcsv's  Cun- 
spectits  especially  welcome,  and  a  much-needed  addition  to  our 
Continental  Floras.  The  limits  assigned  to  Greece  are  sentimental 
rather  than  political,  and  include  Epirus,  Crete,  some  Turkish 
islands,  and  the  "  rectiiication  "  of  the  frontier  which  followed  the 
termiuation  of  the  ill-advised  war  of  1897.  The  author  has  many 
qualifications  for  his  task.  He  has  accumulated  copious  material, 
has  visited  the  country  on  several  occasions,  and  has  already  pub- 
lished many  memoirs  on  its  Flora.  It  is  not  possible,  in  a  brief 
notice,  to  adequately  discuss  the  several  merits  and  points  of 
excellence  in  a  work  into  which  the  author  has  thrown  much 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  Among  its  salient  features  are  the  ample 
bibliography  under  each  species,  and  the  details  of  distribution  in 
the  nomes,  and  frequently  in  the  eparchies,  of  the  administrative 
divisions,  both  of  the  species  and  the  varieties.  The  use  of  Latin 
in  the  clear  and  terse  descriptions  is  abundantly  justified,  and  the 
terminology  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  may  be  regretted, 
perhaps,  that  the  compiler  of  the  Flora  of  such  an  important 
area  did  not  follow  the  lead  of  other  workers  in  similar  spheres 
of  systematic  investigation,  in  adopting  Engler  and  Prantl's 
sequence  of  orders,  and  in  dropping  the  pre-evolutionary  scheme 
of  classification  of  a  bygone  period,  now  gradually  falling  into 
disuse.  The  juxtaposition  of  certain  orders  in  the  course  of  de- 
velopment of  a  really  natural  system  of  classification  may  be  un- 
familiar, and  startling  to  the  ideas  of  conservative  botanists  of  the 
old  school,  to  whom  the  cryptic  possibilities  of  Neo-Lamarckism 
are  a  snare  if  not  a  delusion ;  but  the  progressive  metliods  of  the 
reformers  are  evidenced  in  the  sequence  and  limits  of  families  in 
like  manner  that  the  genus  and  the  species  exhibit  grades  in  the 
same  series  of  concentric  circles  rather  than  diametrically  opposed 
concepts  in  the  cycle  of  affinity. 

Another  point,  in  which  the  author  has  unfortunately  followed 
Boissier,  and  which  is  at  variance  with  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  nomenclature,  is  that  in  the  transfer  of  a  species  to 
another  genus,  the  authority  for  the  original  specific  name  is  cited 
instead  of  that  for  the  new  binomial.  This  injudicious  mode  of 
citation  prevails  throughout  the  Fl.  UricntaUs.  For  example, 
"  Linaria  cijnihularia  L.  sp.  [Antiirhimim),'"  suggests  that  Linn;cu3 
describes  the  plant  as  Antiirliiniim  (.''ijinkdaiia,  but  does  not  convey 
the  more  important  piece  of  information  that  Miller  rightly  trans- 
ferred the  plant  to  l.inaiiti,  its  proper  genus.  Tliis  name,  also, 
serves  to  draw  attention  to  the  general  custom  followed  in  recent 
German  floras,  in  which  generic  names  used  specifically  arc  not 
now  written  with  a  capital  letter.  The  former  usage  of  writing 
generic  names  used  specifically  with  a  capital  letter  is  a  relic  of  tlio 
time  when  the  specific  name  was  considered  of  more  importance 
than  the  generic,  and  was  intended  to  represent  some  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  constancy  and  immutability  of  species.    Cabalistic 
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contractions  of  unfamiliar  authorities  may  be  somewhat  puzzling 
to  those  persons  whose  acquaintance  with  botanical  literature 
does  not  pretend  to  be  encyclopedic,  of  which  the  following  are 
casual  specimens: — z.  b.  (/.,  Sieh.  rem.,  Duf.  val.,  Urb.  mon.,  Lehm. 
asp.,  and  Kttl.  salv. ;  and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  hazarding  more 
than  one  shot  at  "  Biv.  man." 

Evenness  and  uniformity  in  the  descriptive  portion  is  apparent 
throughout  the  work.  The  author's  greater  knowledge  of  certain 
groups  is  not  evidenced  in  a  more  detailed  treatment,  and  due  pro- 
portion is  maintained  in  those  orders  with  which  he  is  less  familiar. 
This  unflagging  uniformity  of  method,  far  from  being  monotonous, 
invests  it  with  a  style  and  finish  which  is  sometimes  wanting  in 
successive  instalments  of  a  protracted  work.  An  occasional  variant 
on  terms  used  to  denote  the  same  character  is  met  with,  as  on  the 
same  page  where  the  hosts  of  different  species  of  Orobanche  are  given 
either  as  "  plants  nutrientes"  or  as  "plantte  nutrices."  The  author, 
in  his  mode  of  description,  has  preferred  the  use  of  the  ablative 
throughout  in  what  Willkomm  calls  the  "forma  latini  sermonis,/ 
and  has  been  careful  and  critical  in  his  selection  of  terms  for  de- 
noting colour  and  the  different  kinds  of  hairs.  He  never  uses  the 
ambiguous  and  corrupt  term  of  hirtus,  so  frequently  met  with. 
From  the  work  before  us,  the  investigation  of  the  flora  of  the  hills 
and  plains  of  Greece  does  not  seem  to  offer  much  scope  for  the 
dividing  judgement  of  the  students  of  critical  genera.  Herein  are 
enumerated  only  eight  species  of  Euhus,  25  species  of  Rosa,  and  24 
species  of  Ilieraciuui.  There  are  39  species  of  Dianthus  and  77  of 
Silene.  The  account  of  Centaurea,  which  includes  71  species,  is 
based  on  the  author's  admirable  synopsis  (in  German)  of  the  Greek 
species  in  Bull.  Herb.  Buiss.  1898. 

There  is  throughout  an  absence  of  critical  comment  and  foot- 
notes ;  and  heights  which  plants  attain  are  rarely  given.  The  only 
English  collector  quoted  is  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  a  Flora  adapted  for 
the  plodding  and  leisurely  worker  in  the  herbarium  rather  than  for 
the  field-botanist  and  traveller ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  for  their 
benefit  if  the  learned  author  were  to  compile  from  it  a  portable 
volume,  with  brief  differential  descriptions,  such  as  Gremli  pro- 
duced for  the  use  of  tourists  in  Switzerland,  for  the  service  of 
those  who  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Greece  are  not  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  appreciation  of  its  unrivalled  art-treasures.  Dr.  von 
Halacsy  will  have  the  best  wishes  of  all  those  interested  in  sys- 
tematic botany  for  the  speedy  progress  of  his  important  and  well- 
planned  work,  and  congratulations  on  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
already  accomplished.  ^^  ^^  Williams. 

Irish  Plants. 

I.  "On  Types  of  Distribution  in  the  Irish  Flora"  (pp.  1-60). 
II.  "Gleanings  in  Irish  Topographical  Botany"  (pp.  01-94), 
by  K.  Lloyd  Praeger,  B.A.,  B.E.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxiv.,  Sect.  B.  Dublin,  1902.  University 
Press. 
These  papers  virtually  form  a  supplement  to  the  author's  Irish 
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Topor/rajyhicdl  Botani/ :    they  are  distinguished  by  the  ability,  in- 
dustry, and  grasp  of  detail  so  conspicuous  in  that  book. 

The  former  is  divided  into  two  sections :  the  first  dealing  with 
the  distribution  in  Ireland  of  H.  C.  Watson's  eight  types  (British, 
Scottish,  Highland,  &c.)  in  Cijhele  Britannica;  tlie  second — and  more 
original — with  the  question  of  natural  geographic  plant-groups  in 
the  Irish  flora.  Throughout  there  is  a  system  of  small  maps  (over 
sixty),  showing  at  a  glance,  frequently  by  differences  of  shading, 
the  occurrence  of  types  or  of  selected  species.  The  natural  groups 
or  types  are  as  follows : — General,  Central,  Marginal,  Ultonian, 
Mumonian,  Lagenian,  and  Conuacian  (i.  e.  those  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces). These  are  worked  out  with  much  care  and  ingenuity;  but 
it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  hard-and-fast  line  cannot  always  be 
drawn,  so  that  the  results  obtained  are  approximate  rather  than 
exact.  Under  six  of  the  types  are  ranged  thirty-four  "  aliens  of 
well-marked  range."  Ciiaciitd  Trifoiii,  included  among  them,  is 
probably  native  on  the  coasts  of  Kerry  and  Wexford,  where  it 
occurs  remote  from  cultivated  land  ;  and  (,'.  EiAthijinuin  —an  un- 
likely species  to  be  introduced  anywhere — may  have  been  an  error 
of  identification. 

The  "  Gleanings"  give  details  of  casual  aliens,  varieties,  hybrids, 

and  other  critical  forms  not  dealt  with  in  Irish  Top.  Hot.     A  few  of 

these  deserve  special  mention.     Nofiturtium  canphibium  x  sijlvestre 

has  been  identified  (with  some  little  doubt)  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett 

from  specimens  gathered  in  Waterford  and  Leitrim  ;  and  Pulyrjala 

calcarea  may  possibly  be  claimed  as  Irish,  though  the  evidence  is 

not  at  present  satisfactory.    S  tell  aria  uinbrosa — new  to  Ireland — has 

been  lately  detected  in  East  Cork.    There  is  a  good  list  of  Enyhrasia- 

segregates.    Rhiiunithus  Crista-r/alli  war.  falla.v  must  disappear  from 

our  lists ;    Dr.  von  Sterneck,  in  his  Monograph,  states  that  it  is  IL 

major  X  minor,  and  has  referred  the  British  plants  previously  so  named 

to  R.  stcnophi/llns.     Potumogeton  crisjnis  x  obtusifolius  (P.  Bennettii 

Fryer),  only  known  in  Britain  from  Stirlingshire,  was  found  by  the 

author  in  Armagh.   Tbe  name  Carcx  jiava  x/nlca  should  be  dropped ; 

for  the  hybrid  in  question  [C.  Hornschuchiana  x  the  jiava-iEderi 

group)  almost  certainly  represents  C.  fulva  Good,  itself.    All  records 

up  to  the  spring  of  this  year  are  included ;  and  Mr.  Praeger  has 

again  earned  the  gratitude  of  British  botanists. 

ih.   h.   M. 
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The  concluding  part  of  vol.  xlv.  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socictc 
Botaniqne  de  France  has  just  (10  Nov.)  come  to  hand.  Presumably 
there  is  some  good  reason  wliy  this  number,  the  contents  of  which 
relate  entirely  to  books  and  proceedings  of  or  subsequent  to  1H98, 
has  been  so  long  delayed  ;  but  in  the  interests  of  accuracy  we  must 
once  more  point  out  the  inconvenience  of  issuing  a  title-page  with 
the  first  number  of  a  volume  and  bearing  its  date,  when  the  volume 
is  not  completed  for  more  than  four  years  afterwards.      In   the 
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present  instance,  the  title-jiage,  bearing  date  "1898,"  was  issued 
with  the  number  appearing  in  January  of  that  year ;  the  same  date 
appears  on  the  front  side  and  back  of  the  paper  wrapper  now  issued 
for  the  vohime.  It  may  be  well  to  record  the  actual  dates  at  which 
the  various  parts  were  issued,  taken  from  their  wrappers  ;  the  last 
wrapper  bears  no  date  : — 

Part  1,  pp.  1-96    June,  1898.  Parts  6-8,  pp.  337-496. .  March,  1899 

,,     2,  pp.  97-144    July,      „  „      9,  pp.  497-624. .  . .  Aug. 

,,     3  &  4,  pp.  145-208  . .    Sept.      „  ,,    10,  pp.  625-688     ..  received 

,,     5,  pp.  209-336      ....   Oot.        „  lONov.1902 

Any  reference  to  delay  naturally  suggests  the  Kew  Bulletin, 
which,  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  in  other  respects,  will  always 
occupy  a  high  place  among  literary  curiosities.  The  number  for 
"  Jan. -March,  1901,"  which  appeared  in  September  of  that  year 
but  bears  the  Stationery  Office  date  of  December,  1900,  announced 
that  the  volume  for  1900  was  "  in  preparation,"  and  that  the  pub- 
lication would  be  "resumed";  since  tben  only  two  numbers  have 
appeared,  the  last  being  that  dated  "July-September,  1901,"  and 
issued  in  the  latter  month.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the 
present  year  the  only  issues  have  been  three  "appendixes";  the 
volume  to  which  they  belong  would  appear  to  have  succumbed  to 
this  new  form  of  appendicitis,  as  no  portion  of  it  has  been  issued. 
In  1892,  when  there  seemed  some  likelihood  that  it  would  be  dis- 
continued, the  Timex  said  :  "  No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  the 
publication  of  the  Bidletin  is  one  of  the  most  useful  functions  dis- 
charged by  the  Eoyal  Gardens  ;  "  we  protested  at  the  time  at  this 
reflection  upon  the  work  of  the  Gardens,  and  subsequent  events 
have  justified  our  protest.  The  claim  of  the  Bulletinio  be  "prac- 
tically a  continuous  record  of  Kew  work  in  all  its  branches,"  which 
was  put  forward  at  the  recent  Botanical  Commission,  can  hardly  be 
maintained,  in  face  of  these  remarkable  lapses. 

The  November  number  of  the  Iriah  Naturalist  is  entirely  occupied 
by  a  special  report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Belfast.  It  is  very  comprehensive — indeed,  we  think  it  errs  on 
the  side  of  completeness ;  the  pages  devoted  to  "  The  Humorous 
Side"  suggest  Scotland  rather  than  Ireland  as  the  venue  of  the 
meeting,  but  of  course  the  north  of  Ireland  is  largely  Scottish. 
We  extract  the  account  of  the  exhibition  by  Prof.  Balfour  of  forms 
of  Eiica  Tetralix  from  Connemara,  which  bears  upon  a  note  by  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Linton,  recently  reprinted  in  these  columns  (p.  363). 
Mr.  Linton's  oversight  may  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  no 
reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Macfarlane's  paper  in  the  singularly 
complete  Cybele  Hibernica.  We  have  added  in  brackets  to  the 
account  as  it  stands  in  the  Irish  Naturalist  certain  information 
which  makes  it  more  complete;  we  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  how  much  more  useful  papers  would  be  if  their  authors  would 
take  the  trouble  to  give  definite  references  instead  of  the  vague 
indications  which  are  too  often  met  with.  We  print  the  paragraph 
as  it  stands,  though  we  think  it  might  have  been  more  clearly 
expressed. 

"  Professor  Balfour  gave  an  exhibition  of  forms  of  Erica  Tetralix 
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from  Connemara,  namely,  true  Tetralix,  E.  Mackaiji,  and  E.  Stuarti, 
and  referred  to  the  new  find  of  E.  Crawfordi,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  that  a  well-known  garden  form — 2\  Lausoiii  [R.  Law- 
sonicmit]  — had,  so  far  as  he  could  discover,  no  history,  and  that  it 
probably  may  be  found  in  Connemara  along  with  the  others.  He 
desired  to  direct  the  attention  of  Irish  botanists  to  this  last  form, 
and  also  to  controvert  the  statement  of  Linton  in  a  recent  number 
[July,  1902]  of  the  Annals  of  Scottish  NdtiiriiL  History,  where  he, 
unaware,  as  since  has  been  found  out,  of  the  careful  account  by 
[Dr.  J.  MuirheadJ  Macfarlaue  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical 
Societi/  of  Edinhurijh  many  years  ago  [xvii.  63,  1892  ?] ,  describes 
as  he  thinks  for  the  first  time  the  form  Stuarti,  and  makes  it  out  to 
be  a  hybrid  of  mediterranea.  The  question  of  its  being  a  hybrid  was 
discussed  by  Macfarlane,  and  by  his  observations  as  well  as  his 
(Professor  Balfour's)  own,  he  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  medi- 
terranea blood  in  Stuarti,  although,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Botanical 
Society's  Transactions,  he  was  disposed  at  first  to  look  for  some 
relationship  with  nieiliteminea.''  We  find  no  indication  in  Dr. 
Macfarlane's  paper  of  his  supposed  disposition  to  consider  E.  Stuarti 
related  to  E.  mediterranea  :  he  says  :  "I  must  conclude  that  this  is 
a  very  pronounced  type  of  divergence  from  E.  Tetralix,  though  the 
points  of  divergence  do  not  lead  to  any  other  British  form  "  ;  and 
he  does  not  mention  having  held  any  other  opinion. 

We  welcome  a  fresh  instalment  of  the  Flora  of  China  published 
by  the  Liunean  Society  ;  altliough  it  extends  only  to  twenty-five 
pages,  it,  with  the  index,  completes  the  second  volume.  It  con- 
tains the  completion  of  the  Salicacem  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Burkill ;  the 
Conifene  by  Dr.  Masters;  and  the  Cycailacem  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer.  It  has  been  said  that  the  delay  in  publishing  this  instalment 
— the  preceding  appeared  in  December,  1899 — was  due  to  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  the  elaboration  of  the  Ctjcadacece,  but  this  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  as  the  order  occupies  little  more  tlian 
two  pages,  and  includes  only  four  well-known  species.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  conclusion  of  the  work  is  not  likely  to  be  long 
delayed  ;  the  present  volume  has  taken  thirteen  years  to  produce, 
and  the  work  began  in  1886,  so  that  it  cannot  present  auytliuig  like 
a  consistent  representation  of  the  Chinese  flora  at  any  one  period. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  the  author  of  each  portion 
does  not  appear  at  the  head  of  the  page. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Pliilosophical 
Society  on  Oct.  21st,  the  President,  Mr.  Charles  Bailey,  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  Adventitious  Vegetation  of  the  Sandhills  of  St.  Anne's-on- 
tho-Sea,"  confining  his  remarks  to  four  of  the  more  striking  aliens 
which  had  established  themselves.  The  first,  (I'lnotlura  biennis,  is 
fully  established  on  many  of  the  sandhills,  and  is  one  of  the  first 
plants  to  appear  on  tlie  sides  of  ncwly-foimed  roads  or  waste  land. 
It  is  an  American  plant  which  has  been  established  on  other  parts 
of  the  Lancashire  coast  for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  The 
second  is  an  annual  belonging  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
to  the  country  between  Western  Asia  and  India — Sisijinbriiiin  /lan- 
nonicum.     It  is  frequent  on  the  sandhills  and  roadsides,  and  is  a 
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conspicuous  feature  on  account  of  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
to  which  it  attains ;  it  is  most  profuse  in  its  fruits  and  seeds,  and 
seems  Hkely  to  become  more  disseminated — indeed,  the  area  which 
it  occupies  at  St.  Anne's  has  increased  from  last  year,  and  it  is  ex- 
tending inland.  The  third  alien,  Ambrosia  arteinismfoHa — a  rare 
casual  in  the  few  places  in  England  where  it  has  previously  been 
found,  chiefly  with  ballast — is  of  Canadian  or  North  American  origin. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  making  headway  on  the  Continent,  as  in 
Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Brunswick,  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  &c. ;  it  has  come  there  with  crop-seeds,  especially  with 
clover  from  Canada.  Although  it  is  termed  annual  in  the  American 
Floras,  it  is  only  the  aerial  portion  of  the  plant  which  dies  down 
in  the  early  winter;  there  is  an  underground  portion,  in  the  form 
of  thread-like  stolons,  or  rhizomes,  which  lives  through  the  winter. 
These  slender  processes  spring  at  right  angles  from  the  lower  portion 
of  the  stem  about  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  extend  for  several  feet  from  the  parent  plant;  every 
few  inches  they  give  off  upright  shoots  which  in  the  following 
spring  rise  up  through  the  surface  as  separate  plants,  able  in  their 
turn  to  originate  similar  underground  processes.  No  mature  fruits 
have  so  far  been  noticed,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  present  areas 
occupied  by  the  plant  in  the  sandhills  are  the  result  of  several  years' 
continuous  growth.  The  fourth  alien  is  a  form  of  Vicia  villosa,  and 
is  distributed  over  all  European  countries,  save  our  own,  this  being 
probably  the  first  record  of  its  occurrence  in  Britain ;  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  prove  aboriginal,  as  it  is  found  in  Scandi- 
navia, Denmark,  Holland,  France,  and  Spain.  No  special  cause 
could  be  assigned  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  these  four 
plants  in  such  a  place  as  St.  Anne's,  as  there  are  no  corn-mills  or  in- 
dustries likely  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  seeds  of  such  plants. 

The  proceedings  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  present  session 
of  the  Linneau  Society  on  Nov.  6th  were  popular  rather  than 
scientific.  The  evening  was  entirely  occupied  by  a  "  lantern- 
lecture  "  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  on  his  journey  in  Chile  in  the  winter 
of  1901-02.     Specimens  of  the  plants  collected  were  exhibited. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  has  issued  from  the  Govern- 
ment press,  Ottawa,  part  vii.,  including  the  Lichens  and  Hepaticse, 
of  Mr.  John  Macoun's  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Plants. 

Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Victoria, 
contains  an  account  by  D.  McAlpine  of  the  black  spots  of  the  apple, 
and  directions  as  to  spraying  for  fungus  diseases.  The  disease 
called  "black  spot"  is  caused  by  a  brown  mould,  Fusicladium 
dendriticum,  which  was  detected  in  Australia  as  far  back  as  1862. 
The  parasite  grows  either  on  the  leaf,  destroying  it  and  reducing  the 
vitality  of  the  tree,  or  it  attacks  the  developing  fruit,  checking  its 
growth,  and  rendering  it  unfit  for  market.  The  loss  to  the  growers 
is  very  considerable  ;  in  Tasmania  it  occasions  more  loss  than  all 
other  pests  combined.  McAlpine  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is 
continued  from  season  to  season  by  spores  that  get  entangled  in  the 
hairs  or  scales  of  the  bud.  In  spring,  with  favouring  conditions, 
the  spores  germinate  and  start  the  disease  afresh.  A  winter  form 
— a  species  of  Ventuiia — has  been  identified  as  a  stage  of  the  FuH- 
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cladium,  and  McAlpine  has  recently  found  it  in  Australia  ;  but  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  mould  may  be  propagated  from  year  to 
year  without  the  intervention  of  this  stage.  A  short  account  of 
Fusicladiuin  pyrinum,  which  occurs  on  the  pear,  is  also  given,  Mr. 
McAlpine  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  spraying,  and  the  ad- 
vantage gained  was  very  remarkable.  He  states  that,  if  the  spray 
be  properly  prepared  and  applied  at  the  proper  time — that  is,  in 
spring,  when  the  spores  germinate — no  serious  losses  are  likely  to 
be  sustained  from  the  attacks  of  our  more  common  fungus  para- 
sites. The  mixture  found  most  efficacious  in  spraying  was  Bordeaux, 
with  an  addition  of  a  salt,  some  sulphate  or  nitrate.  The  success 
of  the  spraying  experiments  is  demonstrated  by  photographs,  and 
the  method  of  preparing  the  Bordeaux  mixture  made  clear  also  by 
photographs  and  by  figures  in  the  text. — A.  L.  S. 

Charles  Codrington  Pressick  Hobkirk,   F.L.S.,  was  born  at 
Huddersfield  on  January  13th,   1837.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  West  Riding  Union  Bank,  and  after 
serving  for   many  years    as    cashier    at   Huddersfield    he    became 
manager  of  its  Dewsbury  branch.     Afterwards  he  became  manager 
of  the  Dewsbury  branch  of  the  Huddersfield  Banking  Company ; 
from  this  position  he  retired  four  years  ago,  and  removed  to  Hors- 
forth  and  afterwards  to  Ilkley,  where  he  died  on  July  29  last.     He 
was  a  man  of  great  geniality  and  a  wide  range  of  interests,  and  was 
very  popular  in  the  West  Riding.     He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
most  active  members  of  the  Huddersfield  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society,  and  an  active  member  and  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.    Nearly  forty  years  ago  he  published 
a  History  of  Huddersfield,  of  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  a  third  edition.    In  1864,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt,  the  entomologist,  he  established  the 
Naturalist,  which  afterwards  became  the  organ  of  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists'  Union  and  with  which  Hobkirk  was  associated  until 
his  death.     He  was  best  known  to  botanists   by   his   Synoiisis  of 
British  Mosses,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1873,  and 
the  second  in  1884.    He  also  edited  in  1877,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Boswell,  the  London  Catalogue  of  British 
Mosses.     Before  he  took  up  mosses  he  worked  at  phanerogams ; 
his  first  published  paper  on  Huddersfield  plants  appeared  in  the 
J^hijtohxjist  for  December,  1858,  and  notes  on  Cratayus  and  Bosa  in 
the   Naturalist   for   18GG.     Pei'haps  his   most  interesting    essay — 
which,  curiously  enough,  is  unnoticed  both  in  the  Index  Kewensis 
and  in  the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of  Scienti/ic  Papers — is  that 
"  Sur  les  formes  du  CaiiseUa,"  which  appeared  in  the  Hulletin  of  the 
Sociote  Royale  de  Botanique  de  Belgique  in  1879  (viii.  449-458) : 
in  this  certain  forms  are  proposed  as  species.     Other  papers  on 
mosses  were  published  in  this  Journal  for  1870,  1879,  and  1880 — 
the    last   an   interesting   note    on    some    species    from   a   Scottish 
"crannog";    and  a  paper,   with  plate  drawn  by  himself,  on  the 
development  of  Osuntnda  reijalis,  in  1882.     Hobkirk  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  tlie  Linncan  Society  in  1878. 

Herbert  Decimus  Geldart,  the  tenth  son  of  Joseph  Geldart,  of 
Norwich,  who  died  at  his  residence  at  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norwich,  on 
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Sept.  21st,  was  born  at  Felthorpe  Hall,  seven  miles  north  of  that 
town,  on  July  11th,  1831.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  old  the 
family  returned  to  Norwich,  and  lived  in  the  house  in  Surrey  Street 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  his  mother  gave  him  a  microscope,  and  thus  started  an  in- 
terest which  continued  until  his  sight  failed  in  his  last  illness.  When 
he  was  nineteen  both  his  parents  died,  and  he  left  the  Surrey  Street 
house.  He  was  for  forty  years  in  business  in  Norwich  as  a  wine 
merchant,  from  which  he  retired  in  1891.  Except  for  journeys  to 
Spain  and  Switzerland,  Geldart  never  left  the  British  Islands  ;  the 
labels  in  his  herbarium  are  tiie  records  of  his  summer  holidays,  be- 
ginning with  plants  collected  in  Yorkshire  in  1846.  For  several 
years  he  was  examiner  in  natural  history  at  the  House  of  Educa- 
tion, Ambleside,  and  contributed  various  papers  to  its  Parents' 
Review.  Geldart  took  a  great  interest  in  Arctic  botany,  to  which  his 
attention  was  drawn  by  his  friend  Col.  Feilden,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  published  various  papers  on  the  subject  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society, 
1894-96,  of  which  body  he  was  thrice  President.  In  the  same 
Transactions  he  published  various  papers,  mostly  on  local  botany, 
between  1869  and  1899  ;  he  also  wrote  the  article  on  Norfolk 
botany  for  the  "  Victoria  History  "  of  the  county,  published  in  1901. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  chief  helpers  with  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Library  ;  a  catalogue  he  had  completed  only  two  days 
before  the  fire  which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  library 
enabled  the  committee  to  obtain  the  full  insurance  on  60,000 
volumes.  He  has  left  his  herbarium  (which  contains  many  old 
Norfolk  collections)  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Alice  M.  Geldart,  who  is 
herself  a  botanist. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  help  of  our  readers 
towards  the  erection  of  a  small  monument  to  George  Don  in  his 
native  town  of  Forfar.  The  local  Committee  of  the  recent  Phar- 
maceutical Conference  at  Dundee  has  contributed  £5  towards  this 
object,  and  the  Forfarshire  Field  Club  has  promised  similar  help. 
Those  willing  to  contribute  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Druce  at 
118,  High  Street,  Oxford. 

In  the  January  number  we  propose  to  begin  an  interesting 
account  of  the  plates  of  English  Botamj,  on  which  Mr.  F.  Garry 
has  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time.  This  will  include  the 
sources  of  the  plates  and  a  transcription  of  the  notes  on  the  original 
drawings,  most  of  which  are  in  the  library  of  the  National  Her- 
barium. The  account  will  be  issued  as  a  separately  paged  supple- 
ment, and  will  be  continued  monthly  until  completed.  We  regret 
that,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  no 
separate  copies  can  be  obtained  of  Dr.  Batters's  "  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Marine  Alg£e,"  which  is  completed  with  the  present  number. 

In  view  of  the  continued  pressure  upon  our  space,  we  propose  to 
discontinue  the  section  devoted  to  the  "Articles  in  Journals."  Now 
that  we  have  other  and  more  complete  records  of  publications  the 
need  for  this  has  disappeared,  and  the  space  hitherto  devoted  to  it 
may  be  more  profitably  occupied. 
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Acrobolbus  Wilsoni.  42 

African    Floras,    207  ;    Vegetation, 

272 ;  Convolvnlacefe,  189  ;  Eubia- 

ceae,    250  ;      Asclepiadeiie,     254  ; 

Acauthaceae,  305,  407 
'  Agaricaceae  '  (Massee's)  (rev.),  365 
Alcbemilla   vulgaris  var.    filicaulis, 

318,  392 
Algae,    Yorksbire,    167  ;     from    bot 

springs,  241  (t.  439) ;  Swiss  (rev.), 

267 
Alocasia,  34 
Altbiea  hirsuta,  409 
Amaryllis  cbloroleuca,  420 
Ambrosia  artemisiaefolia,  430 
Ampborantbus-   spinosus,*    305   (t. 

441  A) ;  =  Pbieoptiliun,  408 
Anenra  incurvata,  159 
Aunales  Mycologici,  400 
Anomodon  Toccoae,  273 
Antbericnm  scabrum,  419 
Antbospcrmum  Ilandii,"  253 
Anthoxanthum  Puelii,  113 
Arcyria  inermis,  212 ;  irregularis,  212 
Armitage,  E.,  Limerick  Eubi,  81; 

Mosses,  226 
Artemisiopsis,  206,  300 
Akticlks  in  Joukxals: — 

Annals   of  Botany,  85,  234,  299, 
398 

Annals  of  Peradeniya  Garden.  304 

Annuario  1st.  Bot.  Roma,  48 

Bot.  Centralblatt,  86,  127,  368 

Bot.  Gazette,  45,  85, 124,  106,  234, 
268,  299,  333,  367,  398 

Bot.  Magazine  (T()kio),45,85. 124, 
166,  234,  268,  299,  367,  398 

Bot.  Notiser,  45,  124,  234,  367 

Bot.  Zeitnng,  45,  85, 124,  234,  268, 
333,  398 

Bull,  do  I'Herb.  Boissier,  45,  85, 
124,    1(;6,   234,    268,    299,   333,  ' 
307,  398 
Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Belgi(pie,  367 
Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  45,  85,  234, 

208,  333,  427 
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BxtII.  Soc.  Bot.  Ital.,  45,  125,  235, 

268,  333 
Bull.  Torrey  Bot.    Club,  46,  85, 

125,  166,    235,    268.    299,    333, 

367,  398 
Essex  Naturalist,  335 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  46,  85,  88, 

125,    166,   235,    268,    300,  334, 

367,  398 
Hedwigia,  335 
Icones  Plantarum,  271 
Irisb  Naturalist,  428 
Journ.  de  Botanique,  46,  85,  125, 

166,  235,  300,  399 
Journ.  Liunean  Society,  235,  238, 

300,  429 
Journal  of  College  of  Science,  To- 
kyo, 334 
Journ.  E.  Microscopical  Soc,  127 
Malpigbia,  85,  269,  271,  367 
Minnesota  Botanical  Studies,  272 
Nature  Notes,  301 
New  Pbytologist,  85,  87,  125,  235, 

300,  304,  334 
Nuovo  Giorn.  Bot.  Ital.,  46,  235 

240,  269,  334 
Oestcrr.  Bot.  Zeitscbrift,  46,  80, 

125,   166,   235,    269,    300,   334, 

367,  399 
Pbarmaceutical  Journal,  336 
Kbodora,  80,   125,   100,  235,  300, 

334,  307,  399 
Trans.  Liiniean  Society,  300,  301 
Ascberson's    '  Mittelcuropiiiscben 

Flora,'  123 
Asclepias  llandii,-''  255 
Auloseira  tbermalis,'"  244  (t.  439) 
Australian  Plants,  25 
Azolla  caroliniana,  113 

Badbamia  citrinelbi,  211  [301 

Bailey's  (F.  M.)  Queensla.ul   Flora, 
Bailey's  (h.  II.)  Cyclopicdia,  230 
Baker,  E.  G.,  S.  African  Cotyledons, 
9,  89 ;    Notes  on   Indigofera,  00, 
130  ;   S.  African  Craasubis,  282 
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Banksian  Herbarium,  notes  on,  388 

Barleria  buddleioicIes,=''  307 ;  dama- 
rensis,  408  ;  laucifolia,  407  ;  tai- 
teosis,*  343,  var.  occideutalis,''' 
344 

Barton's  '  Halimeda  '  (rev.),  165 

Batesou,  W.,  on  Mendel's  Heredity 
(rev.),  329 

Batrachium  hybrids,  126 

Batters,  E.  A.  L.,  Catalogue  of  Bri- 
tish Marine  Algae  (Supplement) 

Beer,  R.,  Coemansiella  alabastrina, 
169  (t.  437) 

Bennett,  A.,  'Botany  of  Fteroes' 
(rev.),  43;  'Flora  of  Guernsey' 
(rev.),  84  ;  Norfolk  Notes,  94  ; 
Potamogeton,  145  ;  Goodyera  re- 
pens,  393 

Bennett,  A.  W.,  113 

Bettany's  '  Botany  '  (rev.),  265 

Bibliographical  Notes,  419 

Bisetaria,  166 

'  Black  Spot,'  430 

Blepharispermum  minus, "^  340 

Bose  on  Electric  Response  in  plants, 
204 

Botanical  Exchange  Club  Report, 
76  ;  Coijgress,  107,  272 

Botanisches  Litteraturblatt,  400 

BotryopterideiE,  127 

Bower's  'Practical  Botany'  (rev.), 
200 

Brachystelma  prselongum,*  384 

Braithwaite's  Moss  Flora,  238 

Brand's  Symplocacese,  48 

Britisli  Museum,  Report,  1901,  363  ; 
additions  to,  399 

British  Plants,  Garden  of.  88 

Britten,  J.,  Nomenclature  of  Lach- 
nanthes,  23  ;  Dorfier's  Adress- 
buch  (rev.),  122;  Supplement  to 
'Index  Kewensis '  (rev.),  160; 
'  Flora  of  ISorthern  States'  (rev.), 
202  ;  Nomenclature  of  Strophan- 
thus,  238  ;  Buchanan's  Avan 
Plants,  279;  '  HandUst  of  Her- 
baceous Plants'  (rev),  331;  Ra- 
nunciilus  Lingua,  363  ;  '  Flora  of 
Tropical  Africa'  (rev.),  364;  Eu- 
phrasia gracilis,  391 ;  Two  Local 
Floras  (rev.),  393;  Zephyranthes, 
391 ;  J.  B.  Ker's  Papers,  419 

Britton,  E.  G.,  European  species  of 

Sematophylluni,  353 
Britton's  'Flora  of  Northern  States' 

(rev.),  202 
Brown,  R.,  Notes  on  Banksian  Her- 
barium, 388 


Brown,  Robert  (of  Liverpool),  236 
Browne's  '  Elements  '  (rev.),  118 
Bryological  Notes,  1,  '273,  369 
Bryum  globosum,  369  (t.  443) 
Bubani's   'Flora   Pyrenaea '    (rev.), 

81,  163 
Buchanan's  Avan  Plants,  279 
Burbidge,  F,  W.,  New  Senecio  Hy- 
brid (S.  albescens-),  401  (t.  444) 
Burmannia  Dalzieli,-  310  (t.  441 B) 

Calanthe  Masuca  var.  sinensis,*  310 
Calothrix  parietina  var.  thermalis,* 

243  (t.  439) 
Campbell's  Text-book  (rev.),  265 
Campylopus    atrovirens    var.    gra- 
cilis,- 374 
Campylospermum,  166 
Carex  rostrata,  80 ;    Leersii,  250 ; 

teretiuscula  var.  Ehrhartiana,  319 
Carlesia,  271 
Carolinella,  271 

Carruthers,  W.,  Nehemiah  Grew,197 
Catherinea  Heuryi,*  1  (t.  429) 
Celakovsky's  Bohemian  Mycetozoa, 

211 
Cenia  albo-villosa,-  381 
Centaurea  nigra  and  C.  Jacea,  159, 

220 
Ceratophyllum  siibmersum,  319 
Cervicina  pinifolia  var.  brevifolia,* 

383 
Chajtacanthus  hispidus,"^'  384 
Chara  baltica,  419 
Chinese  Plants,  1,  310 
Chodat's  'Algues  Vertes  '  (rev.),  267 
Chondrioderma  asteroides,*  209  (t. 

438) 
Chrysanthemum  Parthenium,  79 
Church's  '  Phyllotaxis  '  (rev.j,  201 
Cineraria  Hamiltoni,*  382 
Coemansiella  alabastrina,  169  (t.  437) 
Clarke,  C.  B.,  Sir  H.  Collett,  73 
Colgan,    N.,    New    Senecio    Hybrid 

(S.  albescens-)  (t.  444),  401 
Collett,  Sir  H.,  73 
Colman's  'British  Plants'  (rev.),  397 
Comatricha  macrosperma,  212 
Comber,  Thomas  (portrait),  386 
Convolvulaceie,  African,  189 
Convolvulus  Randii,-  189 
Cooke's  Bombay  Flora,  236 
Cosmarium,  243 

Coste's  '  Flore  de  la  France.'  123 
Costley's   '  Sketches    of  Southport,' 

272 
Cotula  coronopifolia,  79 
Cotyledon  Alstoni,*  93;    Beckeri,* 
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12  ;  canaliciilata,  20 ;   caryophyl- 

lacea,  93  ,  clavifolia,  92  ;  Cooperi, 

91,  var.  immaculata,*  92  ;  corus- 

cans,  17  (t.  433J ;  crassifolia,  14 

(t.  432j ;  cuneifurmis,  15  ;   decus- 

sata,  19  ;  fascicularis,  89  ;  Flaua- 

gani,-22;  Galpini,- 16  ;  gracilis, 

90;  grautlidora,  23  ;  iuterjecta,  20 ; 

maculata,  92;  luucrouata,  15  ;  or- 

biculata,  11 ;    papillaris,  21,  var. 

robusta,="  22  ;  purpurea,  18  ;  rauio- 

sissima,  21 ;  reticulata,  90 ;  rhom- 

bifolia,  92  ;   rotundifolia  (t.  435), 

91;    spuria,    20;    tricuspidata   (t. 

435),  18;  tridora,  91;  trigyua,  91; 

tuberculosa,  23  ;  undulata  (t.431), 

13 ;   ungulata,  19  ;    velutiua,  17  ; 

ventricosa,    90  ;    viresceus,*    14  ; 

Wallichii,     90  ;       Wliitci,-     19  ; 

Woodii,-  21  ;  Zeyheri,  91 
Coulter,  J.  M.,  Dating  of  Periodicals, 

159 
County  Kecords  : — 

Anglesea,  76,  175,  231 

Berks,  79,  363 

Brecon,  296,  311,  379 

Cardigan,  175 

Carmarthen,  311 

Carnarvon,  80,  259,  297,  374,  391 

Chester,  9,  78,  79,  81,  111,  175, 
236,  319,  394 

Cornwall,  115,  174,  269,  271 

Cumberland,  135,  258,  391 

Devon,  135,  174,  269 

Dorset,  77,  110,  260 

Durham,  30,  49,  115 

Essex,  135,  208,  318,  335 

Glamorgan,  248,  311,  316 

Gloucester,  263,  410 

Hants,  39,  41,  77,  108,  174,  264 

Hereford,  70,  78,  79,  264 

Hertford,  410 

Kent,  42,  110,  113,  169,  175,  350, 
391,  410 

Lancaster,  71,  135,  175,  208,  293, 
346,  392,  394,  412,  429 

Leicester,  llU,  111,  318 

Lincoln,  lOl 

Merioneth,  157,  175,  377,  379 

Middlesex,  207 

Monmouth,  263 

Montgomery,  115 

Norfolk,  94,  318,  319,  321,  325, 
393,  432 

Pembroke,  175 

Salop,  53,  78,  135,  416 

Somerset,  70,  77,  112,  364 

Stafford,  112,  113,  318,390 


Suffolk,  42 

Surrey,  39,  111,  409 

Sussex,  9,  41,  73,  1U3,  110,  111, 
174,  213,  318,  337 

Warwick,  79,  115,  319 

Westmoreland,  135,  258 

Worcester,  51,  70,  135,  258,  319, 
392 

Yorks,  30,  135,  167,  296,  318,  319, 
393,  415,  431 

See   also    Distributiim    of    Rnbi, 
pp.  150-157,  and  Catalogue  of 
British  Algie  (Supplenaent). 
CrassoLeplialum  noti'nioides,''=  341 
Crassula  argyrophylla,''-   290;    cor- 

nuta,"=  285  ;  deceptor,-'^  285  ;  del- 

toidea,  284 ;  divaricata,  282 ;  ele- 

gaus,"=  286 ;    Ernesti,'''  283  ;  Lei- 

poldtii,=-   288 ;    loriformis,''=   289  ; 

mesembrianthoides,*  284 ;  miuu- 

tidora,-    288 ;     Eattrayi,-    290  ; 

rudis,'''     283  ;     teuuipedicellata,''^ 

288 ;  Tysoni,-  289 
Crinum,  notes  on,  421 
Cryptocoryne  pontederiaefolia,  34 
Cryptotteniopsis,  271 
Cundall,  li.E.  &  F.,  Glamorganshire 

Plants,  316 
Cynauchum  praecox,'''-  256 
Cyperus  fuscus,  112 
Cyphochlaena,  46 

Dalla   Torre,    '  Genera    Siphonoga- 

marum'  (rev.),  160 
Darwin,  C,  86 
Darwin,  F.,  on  Root-tip,  126 
Dating  of  Periodicals,  159 
Davey's  Tentative  List  of  Cornwall 

plants,  271 
Dendrobium  moschatuni,  281 
Dewindtia,  303 
Dianthus  gallicus,  77 
Diapedium    Clinopodium    var.    mi- 
nor,- 385 
Dick,  389 
Dicueinon,  5 
Diuacria  sebasoides,  282 
Diplorhynchus,  365 
Dischitlia,  pitciiers  of,  270 
Discladium,  235 
Ditrichum    zonatum    var.  scabrifo- 

lium,-  378 
Diunintliera,  271 
Dixon,  11.  N.,  I'hilonotis  luxa,  71  ; 

New  varieties  of  British  Mosses, 

374 
Don,  G.,   proposed   mouumeut  to, 

432 
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Dorfler's  '  Adressbiich '  (rev.),  12"2 

Droogmansia,  303 

Druce,  G.  C,  168;  'New  Hybrid 
Grass,'  108;  Anglesey  and  Car- 
narvon Plants,  181  ;  Helianthe- 
mum  Breweri,  231  ;  Kentif-h 
Plants,  350  ;  Cumberland  Plants, 
391 

Drummond's  Australian  Plants,  29 

Duncan,  J.  B.,  Octodiceras  Julia- 
num  in  Britain,  51  (t.  430) 

Dunn,  S.  T.,  Origin  of  Deadnettles 
in  Britain,  356 

Durand's  '  Index  Kew^ensis  Supple- 
mentum '  (rev.),  161 

Durum  Wheat,  270 

Earle's  '  Old-Time  Gardens,'  239 
EUacombe's  '  Vicarage  Garden,'  302 
Ephemerum  stellatum  (t.  442),  337 
Epiblepharis,  125 
Eremophila  calycina,''-  28 
Erica  Stuarti,  363,  429 
Erythrasa,  294,  326 
Eucalyptus  pastoralis,*  27 
Eucamptodon  piliferus,  8 
Eugenia  Banksii,''^  26 
Euphrasia    curta   f.    piccola,    362 ; 

gracilis,  391 
Eurhynehiiini      myosuroides      var. 

brachythecioides,'''  379 

Fadogia    stenophylla    var.    rhode- 

siana,'''  253 
Faeroes,  Botany  of  (rev.),  43 
Farmeria,  304 
'Flora   of   Tropical   Africa'   (rev.), 

364 
Forster,  J.  E.  &  G.,  389 
Fumaria,    British   Capreolate,  129, 

173  (t.  436);  Bor^i,  133;  capreo- 

lata,    179;    coufusa,    173,    180; 

pallidiflora,  13  L  ;  purpurea,*  135, 

179 
Fusicladium,  430 

Galium  anglicum,  111 

Ganong's  'Laboratory  Course  '(rev.), 

119 
Geigeria  intermedia, '■=  381 
Geldart,  H.  D.,  431 
Gentiana  tenella,  296 
Gepp,  A.,  272 ;    Mosses  of  Faeroes 

(rev.),  44 
Gepp,  E.  S.,  '272;  Chodat's  '  Algues 

Vertes'    (rev.),    267.      See    also 

Barton 
Geranium  rotundifolium,  110 


Goetze's  '  Vegetationsansichten  aus 

Deutschostafrika,  272 
Goodyera  repens,  325,  393 
Gordon,  James,  389 
Grass,  hybrid,  41,  108,  325 
Green,  C.  T.,  Solanum  rostratum, 

81 ;  his  Liverpool  Flora  (rev.),  394 
Green,  J.  R.,  '  Manual'  (rev.),  120 
Grew,  Nehemiah,  197 
Groves,  H.  &  J.,  on  Linnean  Names, 

126;  Centaurea  nigra  and  C.  Ja- 

cea,  159  ;  Eadicula,  200 
Gutenbergia  pembensis,'''  339 
Gyrotheca,  '23 

Hsemacanthus,  309 

Halacsy's    'Flora    Grseca'     (rev.), 

123,  424 
Hamilton,  W.  P.,  Shropshire  Sphag- 
na, 416 
Haplocarpha  scaposa  var.  pinnati- 

fida,='-  383 
Harding,  S.  C,  Impatiens  biflora, 

364 
Harms'  '  Genera  Siphonogamarum  ' 

(rev.),  160 
Hartia,  271 

Helianthemum  Breweri,  231 
Hemigenia  Pritzelii,'"  28 
Hepaticse  of  Yorks.  and  Durham, 

30;  New  British,  157;  Lancashire, 

415  ;  Lett's  British  (rev.),  423 
Hetseria  cristata  var.  minor,*  310 
Heydrich    on    tetrasporangium    of 

Florideffi,  801 
Hiern,    W.    P.,    '  Flora    Pyrensea ' 

(rev.),    81,    163  ;     '  Phyllotaxis  ' 

(rev.),  201 
Hieracium,    salient    characters    in, 

813  ;     Cerinthoid     group,     229  ; 

Welsh,  311 ;  anglicum,  257  ;  var. 

Hartii,*  259,  var.  brevifurcatum,* 

259 ;  caesium,  291 ;  murorum,  291 ; 

hybridity  in,  315,  330,  362,  885 
Hobkirk,  C.  C.  P.,  431 
Holomitrinm  procerrimum,*  5 
Homalonema   argentea,*  35 ;  cras- 

sa,*  36  ;  Curtisii,*  34  ;    falcata,* 

35  ;  mixta,"'  36 ;  multinervia,*  86 ; 

pumila,   35,   var.  purpurascens,* 

35 ;  singaporensis,  34 
Horrell,  E.  C,  Tetraplodon  Worm- 

skioldii,  49  (t.  430),  115 
Hume,  A.  0.,  Solanum  rostratum, 

115 
Hunter,  J.,  Donegal  Mosses,  191 
Hutchinsia  petraea,  296 
Hybridity,    Mendel's  Principles    of 
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(rev.),  329  ;   in  Hieracium,    315, 
330,  362,  385 
Hypnuin  lentum,  7 

Iceland,  Algse  from  hot  springs,  242 
(t.  439) 

Impatiens  bidora,  364 

Index  Flone  Sinensis,  429 

Indigofera,  Notes  on,  60,  136;  Anil, 
137,  var.  polyphvlla,''-  138  ;  ar- 
gentea,  140  ;  arrecta,  143  ;  arti- 
culata,  141  ;  atropurpurea,  142  ; 
Bungeana,  143 ;  confusa,*  143  ; 
cuernavacana,  144 ;  disperma,137  ; 
Dosua,  143 ;  enneaphylla,  140 : 
glabra,  136;  Guatimala,  139;  hir- 
suta,  136  ;  leptostachya,  143 ; 
linifolia,  142;  longeracemosa,  144, 
multicaulis,  143  ;  oblongifolia. 
142;  Teysmanni,  143;  Thibau- 
diana,  143;  truxillensis,  143 

Ingham,  W.,  Hepatics  of  Yorks.  & 
Durham,  30 

Inula  britanuiea.  111 

Ipomoea Barrett!,'- 190 ;  Ommanei,=- 
190 

Iris  spuria,  101 

Irish  Plants,  80,  81,  135,  191.  226, 
233, 258, 259, 317, 389, 401,426,428 

Jackson,  A.  B.,  Scdanum  rostratum, 
115,  240 

Jackson,  B.  D.,  Legre's  Provence 
Botany  (rev.),  116;  his  'Index 
Kewensis  Supplementum '  (rev.), 
160  ;  Gentiaua  tenella,  296  ;  In- 
ternational Catalogue  (Botany) 
(rev.),  326 

Jackya,  125 

Jeffrey,  J.  F.,  Solauum  rostratum, 
42;  Potentilla  supina,  42 

Jenman,  G.  S.,  237 

Jones,  D.  A.,  Tetraplodon  Worm- 
skioldii,  49  (t.  430) 

Jungermannia  atlantica,  158 ;  hete- 
rocolpos,  158 

Justieia  brevicaulis,"  308  ;  Kaess- 
neri,-'-  345 

Kiissner's  East  African  Plants,  339 
Koehne,  E.,  Lythrum  rivulare,  08 
Ker,  J.  B.,  Botanical  Papers,  419 
Kew     '  Handlist      of    Herbaceous 

Plants,'  mi,  331 ;  Bulletin,  428  ; 

Students'  Garden  abandoned,  832 

Lachuanthes,  23,  87 
Lamium  in  Britain,  356,  390 


Lamproderma  Staszcii,  212 

Latham,  Robert,  102 

Lathyrus  hirsutus,  318 

Launzan,  160 

Leavitt's  'Outlines'  (rev.),  120 

Legre's  Provence  Botany  (rev.),  116 

Lejeunea  Piossettiana,  42 

Lemnaceae,  Malayan,  38 

Lepidium  ruderale,  110 

Lepidophloios,  200 

Lepidozoa  trichoclados,  157 

Lett's  British  Hepaticte  (rev.),  422 

Leucodon  rugosus,  7 

Leveille  on  CEnothera,  336 

Lewin's  Australian  drawings,  303 

Ley,  A.,  New  Rubi,  09 

Lichens,  protoplasmic  connections 
in,  18 

Liebrechtsia,  303 

Limonium,  294 

Limosella  tenuifolia,  249 

Linnaeus,  Letters  from,  204 

Linnean  Society,  46,  125,  205,  239, 
240,  270,  325 

Linton,  E.  F.,  Hybrid  Statice,  41  ; 
Hybrid  Grass,  41 ;  J.  C.  Mansel- 
Pleydell,  260  ;  Orchid  Hybrid, 
297  ;  Erica  Stuarti,  363 

Linton,  E.  F.  &  W.  R.,  Nomencla- 
ture, 326 

Lister,  A.  &  G.,  Notes  on  Mycetozoa 
(t.  438),  209 

Lloyd's  Gastromycetes,  207  ;  '  Ge- 
aster  '  (rev.),  332 

Lolium  perenne  var.  inacrosta- 
chyum,  108 

Loiireiro,  389 

Lythrum  rivulare,  08 

McAlpine's  Cabbage  Fungi,  168 
Macdougars  '  Physiology  '  (rev.), 203 
Macvicar,   S.   M.,   Acrobollus   Wil- 
soni,  42  ;    Lejeunea  Rossettiana, 
42  ;  New  British  Hepatica;,  157  ; 
Lett's  '  British  Hepaticaj '  (rev.), 
422 
Malayan  Plants,  34 
Malva  pusilla,  110 
Mansel-Pleydell,  J.  C.  (portr.),  260 
Marquand's    '  Flora   of    Guernsey  * 

(rev.),  84 
Marshall,  E.  S.,  Thonncr's  '  Exkur- 
sionsHora  '  (rev.),  121  ;  West 
Sussex  Plants,  213  ;  Glamorgan- 
shire Plants,  248 ;  Gloucestershire 
Plants,  263;  Hybridity  in  Hiera- 
cium, 362  ;  Beaduettles,  390  ; 
'Irish  Plants'  (rev.),  426 
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Marsupella  condensata,  1;"8 
Masseeon  Mycology,  300  ;  his  '  Aga- 

ricacete  '  (rev.),  365 
Mastigocladus  laminosus  (t. 439),  243 
Matricaria  discoidea.  111,  318 
Meehan,  Thomas  (portr.),  38 
Melaleuca  spicigera''-  25 
Melocaima,  204 

Mendel's  'Herediiy'  (rev.),  329 
Mignla's  Cryptogamic  Flora,  238 
Missouri  Bot.  Garden  Report  (rev.), 

396 
Moore,  S.,  New  Australian  Plants, 

25 ;  Alabastra  diversa,  250,   305, 

406  ;    Kiissner's    Compositae  and 

Acanthaceae,  339  ;   South  African 

Plants,  380 
Moss  Exchange  Club  Report,  239 
Mosses,  Chinese,  1  ;  Donegal,  191 ; 

Limerick,  226  ;  new  British,  374  ; 

Lancashire,  412 
Mongeotia  immersa,-'^  144 
Murray,  G.R.M.,  '  Halimeda  '  (rev.), 

165  ;  Report  Bot.  Dep.  Brit.  Mus. 

1901,  360 
Mycetozoa  (t.  438),  209 

Naiadaceae,  87 

Nepenthes,  enzyme  of,  47 

Nessea  §  Salicariastrum,  68 

Newspaper  Botany.  8() 

Nicholson,  W.  E.,  Ephemerum  stel- 
latum  (t.  442),  337 

Nidula,  268 

Nomenclature  of  Strophanthus,  233 ; 
of  Lachnanthes,  23,  87 ;  Notes 
on,  81,  88,  125,  161-5,  326 

Obituary  : — 

Bennett,  A.  W.,  113 

Brown,  R.,  236 

Comber,  T.  (portr.),  386 

Geldart,  H.  D.,  431 

Hobkirk,  C.  P.,  431 

Jenman,  G.  S.,  237 

Mansel-Pleydell,    J.   C.    (portr.), 
261 

Meehan,  T.  (portr.),  38 

St.  Brody,  G.  A.  0.,  127 
Ochnella,  235 
Octodiceras    Julianum   in   Britain, 

51 
Oenothera  biennis,  429 
Oldenlandia  rhodesiana,'"  250 
Orchis  hybrid,  297 
Oscillatoria  proboscidea,  245  (t.  439) 
Osculatia,  369  (t.  443) 
Ostenfeld's  'Flora  Arctica,'  368 


Pachira,  205 

Painter's   Derbyshire    Supplement, 

128 
Palmer,  C.  E.,  Bromus  interruptus, 

204 
Pancratium,  notes  on,  421  ;   undu- 

latum,  421  ;  verecundum,  421 
Papilhiria  torticuspis,='=  273 
Paque's  'Flore  de  Namur,'  368 
Paradombeya,  271 
Parasia  grandis  var.  major,-'^  384 
Peacock,  E.  A.  W.,  Iris  spuria,  101 
Pearson  (H.  H.  W.)  on   Dischidia, 

270 
Pearson's  '  British  Hepaticse,'  304, 

399 
Pentanisia  rhodesiana,"''  252 ;    seri- 

cocarpa,='=  251 
Percivai  on  Silver-leaf  disease,  270; 

his  European  Cereals,  128;    his 

'Agricultural  Botany,'  336 
Perichsena  cornuvioides,  212 
Periodicals,  dating  of,  159 
Petalidium  cirrhiferum,*  307;  Goss- 

weileri,--  305  ;  tomentosum,*  306 
Phaeoptilum,  408 
Philonotis  laxa,  71 
Pliormidium  orientale,*  248  (t.439) 
Phyllotaxis  (rev.),  201 
Physarum  gyrosum,  210  (t.  438) 
Pistia  Stratiotes,  34 
Pitcairn,  Dr.,  389 

Pogonatum  nudiusculum,  278(t.  440) 
Polygonum  mite,  79 
Porochna,  235 
Portraits  of  botanists,  271 
Potamogeton,  notes  on,  145  ;  ampli- 

folius,   149;    linguatus,  140;    lu- 

cens,  80 ;  lucens  var.  acuminatus, 

319;     Morongii,='=   145;     pusillus 

var.    pseudo-rutilus,    147 ;     recti- 

foliiis,"'=  147 ;  similis,-'^  146 ;  stricti- 

folius,-  148 
Potentilla  supina,  42 
Praeger's  Irish  papers  (rev.),  426 
Prain,  D.,  Notes  on  Indigofera,  60, 

136 
'Primrose  and  Darwinism'  (rev.), 

297 
Pugsley,  H.  W.,  British  Capreolate 

Fumitories,  129,  173  (t.  436) 

Radicula,  200 ;  officinalis,-  200 

Ranunculus,  I3atrachian,  83  ;  cam- 

bricus,  76;  fluitaus,  77  ;  radians, 

77  ;  pseudofluitans,  317 ;  Lingua, 

803 

Reader,  H.P.,  Stellariaumbrosa,  390 
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Rendle,  A.  B.,  his  Naiadaceae,  87; 
New  Text-books  (rev.),  HB  ; 
African  Convolvnlaceit,  18.)  ; 
MacDougal's  '  Physiologj' '  (rev.), 
203;  Books  for  Students  (rev.), 
264  ;  '  Primrose  and  Darwinism  ' 
(rev.),  297;  Malformed  Orchids 
(rev.),  298  ;  New  Chinese  Plants, 
310;  Missouri  Bot.  Garden  Re- 
port (rev.),  896  ;  Strasburgcr's 
'  Das  botanische  Practicum  ' 
(rev.),  397 ;  Colman's  British 
Plants  (rev.),  397 
Reviews  : — 

Botany  of  Faroes,  43 

Flora  Pyrensea.      P.  Bubani,  81, 

163 
Flora  of  Guernsey.     E.  D.  Mar- 

quand,  84 
Botanique  en  Provence.  L.Legre, 

116 
Elements    of    Botany.       W.    J. 

Browne,  118 
Laboratory      Course.       W,      F. 

Ganong,  119 
Manual  of  Botany.    J.  R.  Green, 

120 
Outlines  of  Botany.  R.G.Leavitt, 

120 
Exkursionsflora  von  Europa.     F. 

Thonner,  121 
Botaniker  Adressbuch.  I.  Dorfler, 

122 
Flore  de  la  France.    H.  Coste,  123 
Conspectus    Florte    Griucae.       E. 

von  Halacsy,  123,  424 
Mittelcuropiiischen     Flora.        P. 

Ascherson  &  P.  Graebner,  123 
Genera  Siphonogomarnm.    C.  G. 

de  Dalla  Torre  &  H.  Ilainis,  1 60 
Index  Keweusis,  Siipplenientuni. 

T.  Duraud  &  B.  D.  Jackson,  161 
Halinieda.     E.  S.  Barton,  16.5 
Phyllotaxis.     A.  H.  Church,  201 
Flora  of  Nortliern  States.     N.  L. 

Britton,  202 
Plant  Physiology.  D.  T.  MacDou- 

gal,  203 
Text-book    of    Botany.       D.    H. 

Campbell,  265 
Practical     Botany.        Bower     & 

Gwynne-Viiughan,  2(56 
Botany.     G.  T.  Bettany,  266 
Algues  Vertes.     R.  Chodat,  267 
Primrose  and  Darwinism,  297 
Abwoichende  Bliitcn   heimi.sclior 

Orchideen.     K.  G.  W.  Steuzel, 

298 


International  Catalogue  of  Scien- 
tific Literature,  326 
Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredity. 

W.  Bateson,  329 
Herbaceous  Plants  at  Kew,  331 
Geaster.     C.  G.  Lloyd,  332 
Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  364 
European  Agaricaceae.  G.  Massee, 

365 
Flora    of   East    Riding.       J.    F. 

Robinson,  373 
Flora  of  Liverpool.     C.  T.  Green, 

393 
Missouri    Bot.    Garden    Report. 

W.  Trelease,  396 
Das   botanische    Practicum.      E. 

Strasburger,  397 
British    Plants.      C.  S.  Colman, 

397 
British  Hepatics.      H.  W.  Lett, 

422 
Irish  Plants.     R.  LI.  Praeger,  426 
Rhaphidophora  lBetevirens,='=  37 
Riddelsdell,  H.  J.,  Hutchinsia  pe- 

trasa,  296  ;  Welsh  Hieracia,  311 
Ridley,  H.  N.,  Malay  Aroids,  34 
Robinson's  E.  Riding  Flora  (rev.), 

393 
Rogers,  W.  M.,  Clydesdale  and  Ayr- 
shire plants,  54  ;  Distribution  of 
Rubi  in  Britain,  150,  201 
Rubi,   Scottish,  55  ;    Limerick,  81  ; 
Distribution  in  Britain,  150,  2Ul ; 
Sussex,  216  ;  Yorkshire,  296 
Rubus  australis,  46  ;  acutidens  var. 
aiuplif  rons,''  69 ;  dumetorum  var. 
triangularis,-  70;  Buckiiallii,  78; 
Newbouldii,  78 
Rumex  sp.,  112 

Saccardo's  '  Supplemeutum  Univer- 
sale,' 167 
Sagina  Reuteri,  290 
Salicornia,  Sussex,  222 
Salmon,  C.  E.,  Norfolk  Notes,  94; 

Lancashire  Notes,  293 ;    Althsea 

hirsuta,  409 
Salmon,  E.  S.,  Bryological  Notes,  1 

(t.  429),  273  (t.  446),  369  (t.  443) 
Salvia  Boriimiilleri,  407  ;  Russellii, 

406 
Hannu'la,  368 

Sargent's  '  Silva  of  N.  America,'  399 
Schismatoglottis    longicaulis,''-    37  ; 

longifiilia,-'-  37  ;  marginata,''  36 
Sciiizoglossum      crassipes,-'-      383  ; 

lluttoinc,''  383 ;    strictissimum,"-'' 

254 
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Schonland,    S.,    S.  African  Cotyle- 
dons, 9,  89  ;  S.  African  Crassulas, 

282 
Schwetschkea,  372  (t.  443) 
Scirpus  cernuus  var.  pygmaeus,  112 
Scleropodinm  ca'spitosum,  8  (t.  429) 
Scofield  on  Durum  Wheats,  270 
Scott  on  Botryopteridese,  127 
Scottish  Plants,  42,  54,  77,  111,  112, 

135,  158,  159,  175,  181,  208,  257, 

258,  319,  3G2,  363,  377-80 
Scroplmlaria  oblongifoHa,  221 
Seddera  capeusis  var.  minor, =•'-  189 
Sednm  album  var.  teretifolium.  111 ; 

rupestre  var.  majus,  318 
Sematophyllum     demissum,      355; 

Novge-Cesareae,  355  ;  substrumu- 

losum,"-'-  354 
Senecic  x  albescens-  (t.  444),  401 
Setoiu'atea,  166 
Shoolbred,  W.  A.,  Glamorganshire 

Plants,      248 ;       Gloucestershire 

Plants,  263 
Silene  conica,  77,  110 
Sisymbrium  pannonicum,  429 
Smith,  A.  L.,  '  Geaster'  (rev.),  332 

Massee's  '  Agaricacese  '  (rev.),  365 
Solanum  rostratum,  42,  81,  115 
Sphagna,  Shropshire,  416 
Spurrell,  F.  A.  J.,  Goodyera  repens. 

325 
Stapf  on  Melocauna,  204;    on  Tri- 

folium     albidum,    269 ;     African 

Apocyiiseeae  (rev.),  364 
Statice  "hybrid,  41.  220 
St.  Brody,  G.  A.  O.,  127 
Stellaria  umbrosa,    115,  318,    390 ; 

var.  decipiens,''-  215;  media  var. 

Borajana,  318 
Stemphyliopsis,  127 
Stenzel's  '  Abweichende  Bliiten,'  &c. 

(rev.),  298 
Stereum  purpureum,  270 
Strasburger,  '  Das  botanische  Prac- 

ticum'  (rev.),  397 
Strophauthus,  nomenclature  of,  233 
Stylidium  gypsophiloides,*  27 
Symphytum  officinale  var.  patens, 

111 
Symploca  Yappii,"-  247  (t.  439) 
Symplocaceae,  48 
Syrrhopodon    Gardneri,    270,    var. 

Maclellandii,  277 

Tate,  Ralph,  75 

Tetraploda    Wormskioldii    (t.  430), 

115 
Tetrasporangium  of  Florideae,  301 


Teucrium  Scordium,  79 

Thiemea,    273 ;    Hampeaua,      274 

(t.  440) 
Thiselton-Dyer,  Sir  W.,  238 
Thomasettia,  271  =  Brexia 
Thompson,  H.  S.,  Lancashire  Plants, 

293 
Thonner's  '  Exkursionsflora  '  (rev.), 

121 
Thunbergia  schimbensis,'''  343 
Todea,  239 

Towndrow,  R.  F.,  Hypochaeris  gla- 
bra, 264  ;    Sagina   Reuteri,   296  ; 

Worcestershire  Plants,  392 
Townsend,  F.,  Euphrasia  ciu'ta   f. 

piccola,  362 
Trifolium  albidum  var.  ramosum,''^ 

269 
Tristania  Brownii,'''  25 

Uganda,  botany  of,  399 

Urban's  '  Symbol*  Antillanae,'  167 

Vangueria  Randii,"''  252 
Yernonia  Kaessneri,"''  340 
Vicia  villosa,  430 
Vignopsis,  303 

Waddell,  C.H.,  Yorkshire  Brambles, 
296 

Wagner's  '  Botanisches  Litteratur- 
blatt,'  400 

Watling's  Australian  drawings,  302 

Watson  Exchange  Club,  110,  317 

Weiss  on  Lepidophloios,  206 ;  on 
Xenophyton,  208 

Weissia  curvirostris  var.  insignis,''^ 
377  ;  Maclellandi,  276 

West,  G.  S.,  Algae  from  hot  springs, 
241  (t.439) 

West,  W.,  Mougeotiaimmersa,'''144 

West,  W.  &  G.  S.,  '  Alga  Flora  of 
Yorkshire,'  167  ;  on  Ceylon  Algse, 
301 

Wheat,  Durum,  270;  mummy,  303 

Wheldon,  J.  A.,  Hybrid  Erythraea, 
326  ;  W.  Lancashire  Plants,  346, 
412  ;  Alchemilla  filicaulis,  392 

Whitwell,  W.,  E.  Sussex  Notes,  103, 
2U0  ;  Stellaria  umbrosa,  115 

Williams,  F.  N.,  British  Cerinthoid 
Hawkweeds,  229  ;  Hieracium  an- 
glicum,  250 ;  H.  murorum  and 
H.  caesium,  291  ;  salient  charac- 
ters in  Hieracium,  313 ;  Hybridity 
in  Hieracium,  385  ;  Mendel's 
'  Heredity '  (rev.),  329  ;  Halacsy's 
Flora  Gr;eca  (rev.),  424 
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Willisia,  304  ;  Xenophyton,  208 

Wilson,  A.,  W.  Lancashire  Plants,    Xysmalobinm  pjramineum,'''  254 

346,  412 ;    Alciiemilla    filicaulis, 

392  [ 

Wilsoniella  Hampeana,''  275  ;  pellu-  '  Zamia,  208 

cida,  275  (t.  440)  Zephyranthes,   391 

Wood's  Natal  Plants,  237,  33G 


CORRIGENDA. 

P.  24,  1.  8  from  bottom,  should  read  "  Gaindcna  Duraont,  Anal.  Fam.  pi. 80 

(1829)." 
P.  40,  1.  19  from  top,  for  "walk"  read  "work." 
P.  48,  1.  1(3  from  bottom,  for  "  Braun  "  read  "Brand." 
P.  51,  1.  23  from  top,  for  "  40''  11'  "  read  "  54°  41 '." 
P.  69,  top  line,  for  "  Leideritzii  "  read  "  Liideritzii." 
P.  94,  1.  16  from  top,  for  "  Mr."  read  "  Mrs." 
P.  103,  1.  6  from  top,  dele  "  the  late." 
P.  150,  1.  24,  for  "  0  "  read  "  3  "    See  p.  201. 
P.  167,  par.  2,  omit  "  Germany  is  entn-ely  unrepresented." 
P.  305,  Amphoranthus.     See  p.  408. 

P.  325,  1.  5  from  top,  for  "  homo  literatm  "  read  "  no  homo  literatus." 
P.  -'iSa,  1.  21  from  top,  for  "  Victoria  University  of  Liverpool  "  read  •'  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool." 
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